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Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
Centenary 

The Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, the principal 
literary society of Bengal, celebrated the 
centenary of thb birthday of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee m a manner quite worthy of the 
place which he occupies not only in Bengali 
literature but also in the national life of Bengal 
and India Not a politician himself, he has 
been the mspirer of political thought and action 
and the influence of his writings has been felt 
also in the economic, social and spiritual spheres. 

On the first day of the celebrations a public 
meeting was held at the Senate Hall. Srijut 
Hirendranath Datta was quite fittingly chosen 
to preside over this meeting and all subsequent 
gatherings held in connection with the centenary. 
The meeting was attended by the leading 
personalities in the worlds of literature and 
education and in public life of Bengal who 
were present in Calcutta that day or could 
come from mofussil stations, some like the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore and the Congress Presi- 
dent Subhas Chandra Bose being unaviodably 
absent. A vast concourse of students and the 
general public thronged the hall. Some not- 
able non-Bengalis were also present. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing 
of “ Bande Mataram It was followed by 
Mangalacharanam in Sanskrit by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Phanibhushan Tarkavagish, an auspi- 
cious introduction in the form of a prayer for the 
attainment of success at the beginning of all 
undertakings. 

Messages sent by the following persons 


among others were read at the meeting: 
Rabindranath Tagore, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Amarnath Jha (Vice-Chancellor of the Allaha- 
bad University), Srimati Sophia Wadia, W. C. 
Wordsworth, Sarat Chandra Bose, Karnatak 
Sahitya Parishat and Gauhati Sahitya Parishat. 

An excellent inaugural address, instinct 
with fervent patriotic feeling, was delivered by 
Srijut Syamaprasad Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. 

He would like, said Sj. Mookherjee, to conclude his 
observations with one more remark. The chairman had 
suggested that the University should take the initiative 
in founding study circles among the student community 
for proper appreciation of Bankim’s works. The chair- 
man had also suggested that the University should orga- 
nise a special examination on Bankim literature, at a 
nominal fee, in the month of Poush or Magh next. 
Those who would come out successful would receive cer- 
tificates and he who would occupy the first place would 
be suitably rewarded. Sj. Mukherjee heartily supported 
the idea and hoped that there would be no difficulty foi 
the University to accept the suggestion. 

In conclusion Sj. Mukherjee prayed that the object 
of the celebration be crowned with success. Let no 
Bengalee think that he had paid his due tribute to 
Bankim’s memory by a few days’ celebrations. It would 
not be done until and unless the message of Bankim 
was preached in every hearth and home of Bengal and 
the Bengalee chose the proper path and built up his 
national life fearlessly, inspired by Bankim’s message. 

“Let Bengalees sink their differences, be united, be 
full of action and self-reliant without being dependent 
on any others. Bankim Chandra used to hate the 
coward Bengalee. If the Bengalee can stand up as a man, 
disregarding all obstacles, Bankim’s blessings would be 
on Bengal and Bengalees would be able to rehabilitate 
themselves .” — {Amnta Bazar Patnka's translation.) 

The president, Srijut Hirendranath Datta, 
then delivered his speech. 
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The creator of Bengali literature, observed Sj, Hirendia- 
nath Datta in the course of his address, the memory of 
Bankim would live for ever in the heart of the Bengalee 
race. Not only a novelist, Bankim Chandra was poet, 
philosopher, historian, litterateur, aichaeologist and theo- 
logian. In fact his genius, which hardly bore any 
parallel, embracing a number of spheres, had considerably 
enriched the Bengali literature. 

Today, the speaker went on, Bankim centenary was 
being celebrated all over the province. It was not im- 
possible that in many cases the celebrations would end 
with holding of meetings and exhibitions without leaving 
any lasting effect. But two things which had been under- 
taken by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat were expected to 
be of permanent value First, the Centenary edition of 
Bankim Chandra’s entire works, of which Kapal Kundala, 
Ananda Math, Dharmatattva and Vijnan Rahasya had 
already been published. “Kamala Kanter Daptar” would 
soon be published. In that connection Sj. Datta referred to 
the munificent donation of Rs 10,000 made for this purpose 
by Kumar Narasinha Malladev of Jhargram. Poet 
Rabindranath had wholeheartedly approved of the enter- 
prise undertaken by the Sahitya Parishat. — A. B. Patnka 

The president also referred to the examin- 
ation to test and reward knowledge of Bankim 
Chandra^s works, already announced by the Vice- 
Chancellor. The Sahitya Parishat has come 
into possession of what at present remains of 
the great author's family residence in Kanthal- 
para, near Naihati railway station. The 
Parishat will get the residence properly repaired 
and maintain it in good condition. 

The poem which Rabindranath Tagore had 
specially composed for the occasion was read. 

Srijukta Sarala Devi Chowdhurani related 
some personal reminiscences of the great author, 
as she had seen him about 50 years ago. 

Srijut Ramananda Chatter] ee made a very 
brief speech on the work done by Bankim 
Chandra as an editor and journalist. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar read a learned and 
convincing paper, enlivened with wit and humour, 
to show that Bankim Chandra was not anti- 
Moslem. 

In the course of an article entitled 
Bankim in the eyes of a non-Hindu, " Maulvi 
Reza-ul-Karim, M.A., B.L., a noted Bengali 
publicist, expressed the opinion that Bankim 
as a man was greater than Bankim as a Hindu. 

He bad a great love for humanity. He felt for the 
humblest peasant. Today peasant movement was sweeping 
over the country. But fifty years ago he had written im- 
mortal words supporting their legitimate cause. He had 
advocated the cause of women. He had raised his voice 
against tyranny and oppression. 

English literature without Shakespeare would dwindle 
into nothing. Similar was the case with the Bengali 
literature. Very little would remain if Bankim’s contribu- 
tions were left out. But it must be admitted that Bankim 
was greater than Shakespeare. Shakespeare did not solve 
any problems nor did he attempt to set up an ideal before 
his nation. But there was practically no problem which 
the great Bengalee had not dealt with. He had set up an 


ideal before bis countrymen which would never fail 
inspiie them. 

Accusations might be levelled against him, said 
Maulvi Reza-ul-Karim, but Bankim was too great for 
those. He never cherished any hatied for the Muslim 
community. That was abundantly pioved by the fact that 
he had never attacked Islam or its Proph(‘t although he 
might have attacked certain Muslim individuals. It would 
be absolutely unfair to call it a hatied foi the Muslims. 
For instance, his pen-picture of Aurangzeb could not be 
construed as an attack on the leligion he followed. Bi^-ides 
that, historians were not unanimous on that point and it 
bad not been proved that Bankim’s veision was wiong. 
He had depicted an age when t>raniiy, mjusiice«4Ji/^'' 
oppression reigned, and if he portrayed tlic oppiessors, it 
was not because they weic Muslims but iiei^ause they 
were oppressors . — Amrita Bazar Patrika\% ahiidged trans- 
lation. 

Snjut Guru Saday Duit, LC.S , spoke next, 
making some telling remarks m his characteris- 
tic manner. 

A Hindi poem was read. After tlic reading 
of summaries of some papers received from out- 
side Bengal, the function came to a close for 
the day. 

Reports of the second and third days' cele- 
brations are summarized below from the 
Hidusthan Standard, 

Kanthalpara, the birth-place of Bankim Chandia, was 
en fete on bunday the 26th June, when a large numbei of 
literary men from Calcutta paid a visit to the place and 
held meetings in connection with Bankim C-^ntenaiy 
celebrations. 

The first batch of literaiy men, headed by Sj Ilircndra- 
nath Datta and Sir Jadunath Sarkai, iea<'h(‘d Naihati 
station by the Chittagong Mad Oiheis who joined them 
later travelled by different local tiains 

The visitors took great inteiesi m going nmnd Bankim 
Chandia’s ancestral home and seeing things foi themselves 
associated with his loving memory. Bankim Chandra’s 
drawing-room where he composed his ‘TJande Matanim” 
and used to write for the Bangadarshana is located in a 
single-stoned building and this became tlu^ (‘(uiln* of the 
greatest attraction on the occasion. 

From Naihati station to Kanlhalpaia the parti(‘s pro- 
ceeded singing the “Bande Mataram” song, at ti acting large 
crowds on the way. 

At 9 o’clock m the morning a laige ciowd collected 
in the compound of the house when a public meeting wa-. 
held m celebration of the Bankim Ctuinmary. Sj. Hirendra- 
nath Datta presided over the meeting. The speakers 
addressed the meeting at great length on Bankim 
Chandra’s invaluable contributions to the cause of Bengali 
language and liteiature and also to the cause of Indian 
nationalism. 

In the evening an exhibition of the eaily inlitions of 
Bankim Chandra’s works, interesting (locumeuls in his 
hand-writing etc., was opened at the ‘Ramesli Bhaban’ 
attached to the Bangiya Sahitya Panshad Hall in the 
presence of a big gathering. 

This was followed by a social gathering at the same 
place where recitations from Bankim Chandra’s works were 
given. 

Select scenes from Bankim Chandra’s ‘Kamalakanta’ 
were also staged on the occasion. 

The closing function of the centenary was 
marked by inclement weather. But, 
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In spite of pouring lain a large gathering was 
present at Ramesh Bhaban in Upper Circular Road on 
Monday evening, 27th June, at the closing function of the 
Bankim Birthday Centenary Celebrations. Sj. Hirendra- 
nath Datta presided. 

Messages were read from Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
Hon’ble Mr N. Qanungo, Minister, Orissa expressing their 
sympathy with the organisers of the celebrations. 

The pioceedings commenced with the “Bande 
Mataiam” song sung by Sji. Dilip Kumai Roy and his 
pupil Miss Uma Bose in a new tune 

This was followed by recitations and read- 
rr^^from Bankim Chandra's works, the singing 
of a song of Ramprasad's, the singing of a Kirtan 
composed by Bankim Chandra and of a humo- 
rous song by the same author 

Extending his hearty thanks on behalf of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad to all those who had endeavoured to 
make the Bankim Birthday Centenary Celebrations a 
success, Sj Hiiendranath Datta hoped that these celebia- 
tions would at least result in inducing the young men and 
women of the country to read more closely Bankim 
Chandia’s works Bankim Chandia passed away at the 
age of 56, hut during this comparatively short span of 
life he had succeeded in laying Bengali literature under a 
deep debt of gratitude to him by his priceless conlribu- 
lions, which had no parallel m the history of the liteia- 
tLires of the woild. The speaker had endeavoured to have 
some knowledge of the principal literatures of the world 
and he could say this that the literature pioduced by 
Bankim Chandra would occupy a piominent place m world 
literature He hoped that Bengalis would not deprive 
themselves of the puceless legacy which had been handed 
down to them They would be raising their lives to a 
higher and nobler plane by reading the literature produced 
by Bankim Chandra. Bengalis had special reasons to be 
pioud of the fact that they could claim Bankim Chandia 
as one of those born in their province. 

Bankim Parichaya ” 

In commemoration of the centenary of the 
birth of Bankim Chandra the Calcutta Univer- 
sity has published a brochure, entitled 
“Bankim Parichaya ", containing selections 
from the writings of the great Bengali novelist, 
with the purpose of acquainting the younger 
generation with the ideals he preached 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
on Bengali Literature 

It IS not generally known jthat Bankim 
Chandra Chatter] ee contributed an article on 
Bengali literature to The Calcutta Review, in 
1871. Srijut Manmathanath Ghosh, M.A., has 
enabled the Hindusthan Standard to re-publish 
it in its Bankim Centenary Number. We re- 
produce the concluding paragraph of the article 
below. Readers will bear in mind that it was 
written 67 years ago, and that during this period 
Bengali literature has made great strides. 

But here must end our brief and imperfect sketch of 
Bengali literature—a literature which, with TOCb that is 


feeble and base and utterly worthless, yet has within it 
what may encourage no small degree of hope for the 
future Its character is for the most part imitative, but 
what literature, save that of Gieece, has ever been in- 
dependent and original in its youth? Once and again 
has a voice from that holy land of beauty and truth 
awakened the torpid heart and mind of Western Europe. 
Horace himself, the most spontaneous and genuine of all 
the Latin poets, entertained no higher idea of originality 
than to make it consist in the impoitation of a new form 
of poetry from Greece An imitator in those days meant 
an imitatoi of Latin authors — the imitation of Greek being 
almost implied in the excellence of any work And when 
Europe woke again from the long sleep which followed 
on the dissolution of the Roman Empiie, it was on the 
translation and imitation of Greek and Latin authors that 
its energies weie employed Is theie no imitation in 
Dante himself^ It may seem improbable that European 
ideas will ever leally be assimilated by the people of 
India — that all we can effect here is a superficial varnish 
of sham intelligence. But everything cannot come in a 
day, and there was a time when it would have seemed 
almost equally improbable that the little remnant of in- 
telligence preserved in the Latin Church, and the study 
of classical antiquity, would have giown into what we now 
see among the Celtic and Teutonic peoples of the West. 
The Bengalis may not seem to have the fibie for doing 
much in the way of leal thought any more than of vigor- 
ous action; but it was chiefly among the supple and 
pliant Italians that the revival of learning m Europe 
began, and it is possible to imagine that the Bengalis — 
the Italians of A&ia, as the Spectator has called them — 
are now doing a great woik, by, so to speak, acclimatising 
European ideas and fitting them for reception hereaftei 
by the haidier and more original laces of Northern India 

The “ Manchester Guardian ” on Indian 
Federation Problems 

The “ Manchester Guardian ” writes in the 
course of a leading article . 

“Not for the first time theie are lumours of some 
action by the British Government to clear up the obscu- 
rities in India’s political future. Many of the sanest 
observers in India believe that there will be an oppor- 
tunity this summer, such as has not been since the War 
and may not be again, to settle ihe relations between India 
and Britain m a peaceful and profitable manner. 

“It is believed that Indian leaders are prepared to 
negotiate with regard to the Federal side of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, that there are suitable grounds for 
negotiations and that such negotiations stand a leasonable 
chance of success. 

“This optimism is still tentative. It has received no 
official encouragement and it has been damped, if not 
drowned, by Lord Zetland’s Bombay Dinner speech. 
There is a feeling that Lord Zetland was unnecessarily 
brusque If Lord Zetland’s statement means “take or 
leave it”, India will certainly leave it 

“Lord Zetland and the Viceroy have to decide whether 
some radically new approach to the problems of 
Federation— new discussions and new understandings— are 
not immediately necessary. If they decide that there is no 
such need the whole Act may crumble and nobody would 
care to say what the stale of things in India will then he. 

“There is plenty of evidence from India that it will 
be worth England’s while to reconsider Federation. It may 
be said that to suggest negotiations now ignores the rights 
and susceptibilities of the Princes". The’ future, 'however 
unpalatable it may be to feome 'people ‘and bowev^^r the 
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circumstances may be used to avoid admitting it, must be 
thought of m terms of a self-governing India and imme- 
diately that means free and equal discussions of the 
difficulties ” 

Perhaps Lord Zetland’s brusque tone was 
adopted deliberately in order that Indian leaders 
might not demand any radical changes in the 
government scheme of federation He seemed 
just to give a condescending hint that suggestions 
for slight alterations in it within the framework 
of the government scheme might be considered. 
Whatever the real belief of British statesmen 
may be, they give themselves airs of being com- 
plete masters of the situation so far as India is 
concerned. They would have Indians believe 
that they (Indians) are completely at their 
mercy and that the federal scheme may or may 
not be changed just as suits the convenience of 
the British people and parliament. But Indians 
have been seeing Britain bending the knee again 
and again before non-Indian armed might. It 
may be that is just because Britain is not yet 
ready for a big fight. But her possible enemies, 
too, are not ifie They are keeping pace with 
Britain or perhaps outstripping her in the race 
for increased armaments. 

Indians and the Government 
Scheme of Federation 

As_ in the last great war, so in any future 
one, Britain must depend to a considerable extent 
on India’s help. In the last war India helped 
Britain depending on the latter’s good faith. In 
and after the hour of victory India found that 
she been deceived. She is not going to b(; 
deceived again. 

But the success of India’s plans for winning 
the kind of federation she wants and freedom 
through or along with it, does not depend on the 
breaking out of a war of some great power or 
powers with Britain. In times of peace and by 
thoroughly peaceful means India can have her 
way. Not that Indians are spoiling for a frav, 
however peaceful, with Britain. They should 
know — ^many do — that they must be cautious, 
not over-confident, and must not indulge in 
bluff. But their leaders know India’s great 
strength, too. And they will undouMedly use it 
at the right time. 

In the last resort, India may have recourse 
to civil disobedience; and it is not unthinkable 
that, when she does it next, the Indian sections 
of the services may adopt a helpful attitude, if 
not one of active participation. 

But though we are not in the secrets of the 
Congress leaders, we.have reasons to think that 
they are not at preset thinking of the last re»- 


source. If the British Government do not 
modify their federal scheme in the way the 
Congress may suggest, the seven Congress cabi- 
nets in seven provinces and their adherents in 
the provincial legislatures may adojii moans to 
make federation irapractiealile or at least very 
difficult to work. Such means arc to be found 
in the Government of India Act itself. The 
Congress party in the remaining four provincial 
legislatures may co-operate with their fellows 
in the other seven, as far as they can. 

Changes in the Federal Scheme 
to be Demanded 

In the meantime, as early as possible, all 
parties in the countiy should formally inform 
the Secretary of State for India what changes 
they want in the. federal scheme. 

Who are the parties who should do it? 

There are those who will work or may feel 
obliged to work— however reluctantly— the 
federal scheme even if no change in it be made 
But that does not certainly mean that they are 
satisfied wdth it. So they also should tell 
Lord Zetland what changes they want. 

It will not do to think or say that this has 
been done repeatedly before. No. Repetition 
is the soul of agitation The Secretary of Stall' 
is not going to turn research scholar or employ 
research scholars to ransack the files of Indian 
newspapers or even llu' files of (he India Office 
to find out what ehangi's in tin* federal scheme 
this Indian party or that may have, suggested in 
the past. So they should tidl Iiini again wliat 
they want. 

The Congress or a .section of it may have 
already informally told him through Mr. Bhula- 
bhai Desai. And Congress may say that they 
are not going to petition the Britisli Government. 
But it will do, if after consultation with Gandhiji, 
a statement of the changes demanded be pub- 
lished in the press. 

The other parties in the country, who will 
not care if they be accused of pursuing a “ mendi- 
cant policy,” may communicate to the Secretary 
of State the changes which they want. To 
name some of them — 

The All-India Women’s Conference; the 
Indian National Liberal Federation; the Hindu 
Mahasabha with its branches; the Sanatan 
Dharma Mahamandal; the Varnashram Swa- 
rajya Sangha; and other Hindu bodies; the 
Muslim League and other Muslim organizations; 
the _ All-India and Provincial Christian Asso- 
ciations; the Siromani Gurudwara Prabandhak 
Committee and other Sikh organizations, may 
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place their suggestions before the Secretary of 
State. The various commercial, industrial, 
Labour and Peasants’ organizations may simi- 
larly make their suggestions known 

The British Government will not accept any 
suggestion which runs counter to British policy, 
or unless driven to a corner, as it were. But 
that is no reason why we should moderate our 
demands or why the world should not be apprised 
of any particular demand. Attention is drawn 
'.Lolew to a few important probable ones. 

The Communal Decision must be scrapped, 
if Indians are to live as a nation and to govern 
thernselves according to the principles of demo- 
cratic self-rule We have repeatedly stated our 
objections to it from the date of its publication, 
and notably in our presidential address at the 
All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference in 
Bombay, and need not repeat them. Congress 
has declared it anti-national and anti-democratic, 
and should feel bound to work for its scrapping 
if it wants its practice to be in consonance with 
its profession. It got a very good opportunity 
for getting it substantially altered, if not alto- 
gether scrapped, when it was called upon to 
consider if it would accept office in the Congress 
majority provinces At that tune Congress 
ought to have made the scrapping or substantial 
alteration of the Communal Decision one of the 
conditions on which it would be prepared to 
accept office 

Another opportunity has now come to 
demand a similar change. Congress should seize 
it. 

It is owing chiefly, if not solely, to the 
Communal Decision that the political unity of 
India under British rule has been destroyed to 
a great extent. The form of government in all 
the provinces may at present be the same, but 
the spirit is of one kind in some and of the oppo- 
site or at least a different kind in the rest. Some 
pe governed, as far as the law permits, accord- 
ing to Congress principles; others according to 
a different policy. 

Therefore, if Congress principles are to 
triumph in the governance of the whole of at 
least British India, if all the provinces are to be 
Congress-ruled provinces, and if the political 
unification of the whole country is to be com- 
pleted instead of being destroyed or retarded, 
Congress ought to work for the scrapping 
of the Communal Decision With reference 
to it, ^scrapping is the maximum demand. 
The minimum is that provincial minorities 
must be given the advantages which all-India 
minorities enjoy under it. 

Some of the other changes which should be 


made in the British-made federal scheme are 
that there should be no dyarchy at the Centre, 
all subjects — including defence, foreign affairs, 
and the like, being placed under the charge of 
Ministers; that all items in the Budget should 
be votable; that the Chapter on Discrimination 
in the Government of India Act should be 
deleted, that the representation given to the 
Indian States should be proportionate to their 
pojiulation, that the members of the federal 
legislature representing the States should be 
elected by the people of the States, not nominat- 
ed by their Rulers; that the Railways and other 
means of transport should be under the control 
of the legislature, and that the elections to the 
federal legislature should be direct but not 
through the provincial legislature. 

Japan Fights China with 
Narcotics 

It was reported some time ago that Japan 
intended to use poison gas in her war with China, 
and there were some wordy Occidental protests 
or rumours of protests, to which Japan was not 
likely to attach any importance. Meanwhile 
another kind of poison is being used by Japan 
in order to unman and dehumanise the Chinese. 
The following account of it is given by the 
No-Frontier New Service of America: 

London (NNS). 

.. .For many months reports have been coming from 
China that the narcotics situation in China is becoming 
steadily worse, due to the sale of poisonous drugs by 
Japanese and Korean traders protected by extraterrito- 
riality. Muriel Lester, well-known British crusader for 
peace and social justice, thereupon went to China to in- 
vestigate a situation which she had previously studied in 
China Her report of conditions is, to say the least, 
alarming. 

The Nanking Government had ordered a vigorous fight 
against the traffickers and users of heroin and morphine 
by fixing the death penalty for salesmen and incurable 
addicts. All of this work has now being nullified by the 
Japanese, apparently for the purpose of demoralizing the 
Chinese population and making it unfit to fight the 
Japanese invaders. 

The Japanese themselves no longer carry on this trade 
but have transferred it to Korean agents who operate under 
Japanese protection. These drug salesmen operate openly 
through countless “joints” and Muriel Lester encountered 
no difficulty whatever in purchasing the demoralizing 
narcotics in a dozen different places. 

In Peking many small clinics have been opened by 
the Japanese which advertise the various diseases which 
they cure. These are nothing but drug dispensaries which 
take this way of operating since the “joints” were closed 
up. At village fairs similar clinics have been set up 
which promise to cure tuberculosis and other diseases. 
They dispense nothing but heroin and morphine and when 
the patient returns feeling worse after his first treatment 
he is told to persist in the use of the “medicines” sold to 
him. 

Drug pedlars in large numbers follow the Japanese 
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armies and go to work on the Chinese population in the 
conquered territory. A foreign Christian remonstrated 
with Korean drug runners and asked them: “Why do 
you come to China?” “We were sent here”, was the 
reply. “Why do you ply this trade’” “That was the part 
assigned to us”, they explained. 

Insulting and Humiliating 
China’s Womanhood 

Japan has bombed many places in Chinti 
from the air, killing thousands of women, children 
and non-combatant men and wounding, maiming 
and disabling larger numbers of the civilian 
population. China is a vast and densely popul- 
ated country. The death of even a few millions 
will not depopulate it. Yet, massacre is 
massacre everywhere, and cannot but be felt 
as a cruel blow. 

But worse far than the slaughter of 
innocents are the outrage and humiliation, worse 
than death, to which girls and women are being 
subjected in some areas in China. They are being 
stripped naked and compelled to expose them- 
selves while being photographed by Japanese 
cameramen in this condition. We have received 
photographs from a reliable source, showing 
girls and women in this condition. They are 
not fit for reproduction, nor have they been 
sent to us for that purpose. They were meant 
to be seen by the Congress President, to whose 
Calcutta address we sent them on June 11 from 
Ghatsila in a registered closed cover, containing 
a covering letter and some appeals for help on 
behalf of China. 

Appeals For Help 
to China 

China stands sorely in need of medical and 
other help, as the documents sent through us 
to the Congress President show. Other docu- 
ments are expected early and will be forwarded 
to him as soon as received 

Disastrous Floods in China 

Coming on top of the destructive war 
waged by Japan in China, the recent floods have 
caused a havoc which is staggering in its 
immensity. More than a hundred thousand 
have been swept off and many times that huge 
number have been thrown into dire distress. 
Chiang Kai-shek and other Chinese leaders 
remain undaunted in the face of this calamity. 
If the floods have in any way embarrassed the 
Japanese armies, they may be considered as a 
kind of natural help received unexpectedly by 
the Chinese. 


Their patriotism and firm resolve are beyond 
all praise. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
in Spain 

As one who has been thnoo prcsidcuit of the 
Indian National Congress and who throughout 
his political career, whether m office or 
not, has been enthusiastically active in the 
cause of India’s freedom and iu(lenciide n (]n.. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is sun' to be accorded 
a very w'arm reception by all lovers of liberty 
wherever he may go. Such has Ik'c'u his reception 
in Spam. He has been ((Uite close to the front in 
that country He has bi'cn struck by the calm 
fortitude of the peojile and the regular and 
methodical way in which they have been going 
about their daily work though exposcfl to 
imminent danger The repulilican government 
of Spam appeared to be sure of ultimati' victory, 
and he shares their confidence The Spanish 
Government, he thinks, has now a better jirmy 
than at the beginning of the war. 


Gandhi-Jinnah Correspondence 

The Gandhi-Jinnah correspondence has been 
published. We have read all tlu' letters, Imt 
now know no iiion' of what Mr. Jinnaii want.s 
for the Muslim comniuiiity than wi' did before 
we read them. What he wants tor himself and 
the Moslem League, we could guess before read- 
ing these letters, and the correspoudenec* eoiifirms 
that guess. Ho wants the Moslem la'agut' to be 
considered the sole represent at iv(' organization of 
the whole Minssalman eoniimmity and to be 
considered equal to the ('ongr<'.''S. He wanU 
hiimsclf to be rocognizi'tl as at least as great a 
leader as any otiier Indian leader 

Gandhiji’s letters make distressing rt'ailing. 

Jinnah-Nehru Correspondence 

The letters which have jm.ssed tietwecn 
Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in 
connection with what has come to be known as 
Unity Talks, have been published in the press. 
Their publication has been pronounced unautho- 
rized by Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. The News Agency which 
was responsible for their publication has offered 
a public apology for their publication and 
explained how it came about. Mr. Jinnah has 
characterized it as a breach of confidence. 
Technically, perhaps, all these throe politicians 
may be right. But we do not sOe what harm 
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has been done by the public coming to know 
what actually passed between Mr. Jinnah and 
Pandit Jawaharlal. On the contrary, the cor- 
respondence must have led even many Con- 
gressmen to wonder why after the receipt of 
so many non-committal letters from Mr. Jinnah, 
the Congress High Command continued to 
cherish any hope of a settlement with the Moslem 
League, or, what is the same thing, with Mr 
Jinnah. Those whose attitude towards the Con- 
,gress is friendly admire the optimism of the 
Congress High Command What critics of the 
Congress think need not be investigated by us. 
We have been struck by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s extreme courtesy and his continued effort 
not only not to give offence to Mr. Jinnah but 
also to be as forbearing and accommodating as 
possible. He was also able to suppress the least 
inclination to take offence even when it would 
not have been unnatural or unjustifiable to do 
so 

Mr Nehru’s observations on Mr. Jinnah’s 
fourteen points are fair, clear and convincing 

Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel has expressed the 
view that the Congress High Command know 
best when to publish documents of public inter- 
est Certainly, when they are in exclusive 
possession of such documents, they are the best 
judges when and how to publish them. But all 
newspaper editors are not to be presumed to be 
irresponsible men, not competent to decide what 
ought or ought not to be published in the public 
interest Any correspondence of Congress 
leaders relating to public matters, not marked 
confidential, may be published in newspapers 
without any reference to the Congress High 
Command, if the editors think such publication 
to be in the public interest, or at least not likely 
to affect such interest prejudicially None of the 
letters included in the Nehru-Jinnah correspon- 
dence was marked confidential. 

Many infiuential and respectable newspapers 
have published even confidential state documents 
and have sometimes rendered public service 
thereby. And sometimes these newspapers 
have not been very scrupulous as to the means 
adopted for getting hold of these documents. 

The Gandhi-Jinnah and Jinnah-Nehru 
letters were not state documents and were not 
marked confidential. Nor were they of a 
private or personal character. 

We think their publication has promoted 
the interest of the country, though the time 
and energy spent on them could have been used 
to better purpose. 


A Suggested Preliminary to Unity Talks 

In the current number of Prabasi, published 
on the 15 th June last, we have suggested that 
instead of allowing Mr Jinnah to press the 
Congress to recognize the Moslem League as the 
sole Moslem organization representative of the 
entire Mussalman community. Congress might 
and should have asked all Moslem represent- 
ative bodies, including the Moslem League, to 
settle among themselves first which Moslem 
body, if any, was to be considered as represent- 
ative of the whole community. But if they 
thought that no single body represented the 
whole community, then the next thing for the 
Congress to do would have been to ask all these 
Moslem bodies to choose their representatives — 
one each, and Congress could have carried on 
negotiations with these representative Mussal- 
mans. 

Mr. Jinnah’s and Moslem League’s 
Representative Character 

Congress could not have recognized the 
Moslem League as a body and the only body 
representing the entire Muhammadan commu- 
nity. Such recognition would have been based 
on an obvious falsehood, and it would have been 
suicidal on the part of Congress It is a nation- 
al, not a communal, organization Its recognition 
of the Moslem League as the sole representative 
of the entire Muslim community of India 
would have meant that it had no right to enrol 
Moslem members and consequently that the 
Moslem members already on its rolls had no 
business to be there. This would have gone 
against the national character of Congress 
It would have been reduced to the position of 
an organization of a somewhat communal cha- 
racter entitled to have only Hindu and other non- 
Moslem members But its right to enlist even 
these latter was subject to Mr. Jinnah’s 
challenge; for he wanted Congress to declare 
that it was negotiating with him on behalf of 
the Hindu community. 

As a matter of fact many Moslem bodies 
and many notable Mussalmans have denied the 
Moslem League’s sole representative character. 

Equality of Congress and Moslem League 

Mr. Jinnah has all along been insisting that 
Congress should always carry on conversations 
with the Moslem League on a footing of equality. 
It can be treated as a just demand if it means 
that Congress was not to dictate to the Moslem 
League, that the latter would be perfectly free 
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to offer any terms of settlement it liked, and that 
it would also be perfectly free to accept or reject 
any terms offered by Congress. But it is not 
true in the ordinary sense or senses that the 
Moslem League as an organization is equal to 
Congress as an organization. 

Congress is a national, non-communal 
organization, drawing its memliers from all the 
races and religious communities inhabiting 
India and from all classes of them. The Moslem 
League is a communal organization, enrolling 
only Moslems as members. 

Congress can enrol members from the 
more than 350 million inhabitants of India. The 
Moslem League can enlist members only_ from 
the Indian Muslim community some 80 millions 
strong. 

Congress claims to have more than 30 lakhs 
of members The Moslem League has not 
perhaps as many hundred members, and 
certainly not as many thousand. It is said the 
Moslem members of Congress alone number 
more than a lakh. 

Congress has from the very beginning 
striven for the good of all Indians and for the 
freedom of the whole of India — of all Indians. 
Its political goal was for long freedom of the 
kind enjoyed by the British Dominions, but 
latterly it has been independence. The Moslem 
League has only recently verbally accepted 
India’s independence as its goal. 

Numerous members of Congress have made 
great sacrifices and undergone great sufferings, 
many dying in the process, in order to bring 
India nearer the goal of independence. The 
Moslem League has done nothing of the kind. 

Congress has set its heart particularly on 
the economic and other welfare of the masses 
of India, irrespective of their creed and caste, 
and the Congress ministries in the seven provinces 
under their charge have been striving by 
legislation and other means to further this object. 
The Moslem League has not identified itself 
either in word or deed even with the Moslem 
masses — ^not to speak of the Indian masses in 
general. 

The difference between Congress and the 
Moslem League can be further elaborated But 
more need not be said to show the utter absurd- 
ity of Mr. Jinnah’s demand that the Moslem 
League should be recognized as equal to Con- 
gress— except, of course, in the limited sense 
explained in the first few lines of this note. 

No organization which is communal, in any 
•sense, can be treated on a footing of equality 
by Congress except in that sense. 


Mr. Subhas Bose’s Reaction to 
“ Manchester Guardian’s ” Comments 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress Presi- 
dent, said in the course of an interview with a 
press representative on tlie 22nd June last in 
connection with the comments of the Manchester 
Guardian on the problems of Indian Federation: 

“India will never accept any ties with Gn^at Biitain 
which may be forced on her against h(*i will. But she 
may contemplate friendly and (oidial lelations with 
the lattei through a tieaty voliintarilv signed by h(‘r/ 

He continued: 

“I must say at the very outset that I do not know 
of any Indian leadeis being prepaied to m^gotiate with 
regard to the federal ^de of the (Joveinment of India 
Act. I had made it clear moie than once that mere 
amendments of the Goveinmeiit ol India Act will not 
meet the demands of tin* Indian pi’ople. What they 
stand for is the substitution of the Act by a (‘(institution 
framed by the Indian people through then repnsenta- 
tives. 

“The flaming of such a constitution need not he 
such a difficult task as sonn^ may h(‘ disposed to think. 
To use the words of the Mamhesttr (ruarihmt, what .s 
wanted on the British .side is a ‘ radically new apptoach’ 
— not merely to the pioblems of federation but to the 
problem of India as a whole. That radically m‘w approach 
will consist, as suggested by the (Guardian, in visualising 
the future in terras of a .self-governing India hy which 
I mean free India. If the British (hivernment can treat 
the Indian people as a free nation, it should not take 
more than 24 hours to settle the outstanding diffeienccs 
between India and Great Britain 

“I do not say this in a light-hearted manner. I am 
fully conscious of the many thorns in lht‘ path of Indo- 
Biitish conciliation, hut what I am urging is that once the 
Indian people acquire the status of a fn‘e nation, they 
or their representatives will not take long to mak(‘ any 
adjustments whieffi may be found n<‘c<‘ssary to establish 
a lasting peace and good-will bmwt^en th(‘ two countries. 

“As I have made it clear luTore I am not opposed 
to the idea of federation as such; latln^r I beluwe that 
free India will have a constitution that will be federal 
in character. But that federation cannot grow out of 
the present federal scheme. It must Ih‘ an (uUirely new 
constitution to replace the f/I. }\ L) 

Mr Bose ha.s said that ho d<)t'.s not know of 
“ any Indian leaders (he meant, most probably, 
of the Congress party) being prepared to negoti- 
ate with regard to the fedc'ral side of the 
Government of India Act.” Wc cannot pretend 
to know more. Whether ho ha.s come to know 
of any such leaders during his recent visit to 
Segaon and Wardha after his East Bengal tour, 
has not yet been published. What wc presume 
is that the resolution passed some time ago by 
the Madras Assembly suggesting that the 
Government of India Act should be amended in 
consultation with Indian leaders to make fedor- 
ation_ workable, _ taken with Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai’s recent visit to England, makes it prob- 
able that there are leaders who may not be 
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unwilling to take part in the kind of negotiations 
referred to by Mr. Bose. 

He has spoken as a thoroughgoing nation- 
alist and independentist. We quite appreciate 
his point of view. The principles underlying 
his observations should not be lost sight of. 
Their repetition is necessary to gain his object. 
But in practical politics Jie point oi view of 
those who may be for a temporary compromise 
with the upholders of imperialism requires also 
ta be taken into consideration What we mean 
is that just as there are numerous Congress- 
men (not to speak of others) who are entirely 
against the Communal Decision but who have 
nevertheless acquiesced in its practical tem- 
porary acceptance by Congress, and just as 
there are members of Congress who were and 
still are opposed in theory to the acceptance of 
office but who have ceased to oppose it in practice 
and are directly or indirectly working the 
provincial part of the Constitution on certain 
conditions, so there may be those who may 
agree to the working of the federal part of the 
constitution for the time being, if certain changes 
in the Government scheme were made. 

This may be “reformism ”. But as Con- 
gress has adopted reformist strategy with 
regard to so-called “ provincial autonomy ”, it 
may adopt that sort of tactics with regard to 
federation also Gandhiji’s declaration that the 
parliamentary mentality has come to stay, may 
smack of reformism, but his political goal re- 
mains the same as it was when he was an active 
loader of civil disobedience in practice. 

Mr. De Valera followed revolutionary 
methods when they were practicable. He has 
been following reformist methods since some 
time past. But his goal, his ideal, remains 
unchanged. 

The Defence of India 

The GuarcMan of Madras is right in observ- 
ing: 

At no time in the history of the British connection with 
India has the defence problem assumed such importance 
as today. In the past it was assumed that the arm of 
the British Navy was long enough and strong enough to 
protect her shores. But in a modern war, as it will be 
waged, the Navy’s strength has been very largely dis- 
counted by aircraft. Many Indians are asking the ques- 
tion whether India can defend herself in the event of a 
war say by Japan against Britain. The answer cannot be 
doubtfujl for a moment. She is absolutely helpless and 
the British Navy will find itself fully occupied in the 
European waters. Every Indian politician is conscious 
of this dreadful possibility but thinks that Providence 
will interfere on her behalf. The Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri had this desperate position of India in mind when 
in his oonqluding speech after Mr. F. E. James’ platitudes, 


he reproached Gieat Biitain for hei neglect of India’s 
defence. Britain’s want of confidence in Indian 
nationalists is likely to take not only India but herself <0 
the veige of disastei, if not inemediable rum. 

The New-Old Bengal Cabinet 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, Bengal’s chief minister, 
wanted to get rid of Mr. Nausher Ali, one of 
his colleagues, and in this he had the support 
of his other colleagues. He called upon 
Mr. Nausher Ali to resign. This the latter 
refused to do So the device was adopted of 
the chief minister and nine of his colleagues 
resigning in a body. Then Mr. Nausher Ali, 
too, resigned. The resignations were accepted, 
and the Governor of Bengal (Lord Braboume, 
at present officiating Governor-General) now 
asked Mr. Fazlul Huq to form a cabinet. He, 
of course, formed it with his faithful nine. 

The correspondence between the chief 
minister and Mr Nausher Ali has been published 
in the press. There are also additional state- 
ments and counter-statements, and that not by 
these men alone We do not want to discuss 
who was wrong or who was right, or whether 
all were to blame. It is not necessary in the 
public interest to do so. 

The work of the Bengal Cabinet has not 
given the least satisfaction to the Bengal public. 
Mr. Fazlul Huq’s outbursts have evoked com- 
ments which need not be repeated. In calling 
upon the same Mr. Fazlul Huq to form a cabinet. 
Lord Braboume has shown that he does not care 
a straw for public opinion. Or perhaps he was 
nonplussed by the situation and in his hurry 
to take charge of his new (temporary) 
office, he had recourse to the easiest device. We 
cannot, of course, suggest the name of any 
person whom he might have asked to form a 
cabinet. But he had an opportunity to at least 
try to give Bengal a better ministry. He failed 
to avail himself of it. 

Mahatma Gandhfs Suggested 
Peace Brigade 

Mahatma Gandhi has contributed to 
Harijan an article on “ A Peace Brigade ” whose 
members would be expected to risk their lives 
in dealing with riots, especially those of a com- 
munal character. His idea is that this brigade 
should be a substitute for the police and even 
for the military. “This reads ambitious. The 
achievement may prove impossible ” “ Yet, ” 

says he, “ if the Congress is to succeed in its 
non-violent struggle, it must develop the power 
to deal peacefully with such situations. ” 
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Communal riots are engineered by pohtically-mmded 
men Many of those who take part in them are undei the 
influence of the lattei. Siuely it should not be beyond 
the wit of Congressmen to devise a method or methods 
of avoiding ugly communal situations by peaceful means 

I say this irrespective of whether there is or there rs 
not a communal pact. It cannot be that any party seeks 
to force a pact by violent means Even if such a pact 
were a possibility, it would not be worth the paper on 
which it might be written. For, behind such a pact, there 
will be no common understanding. What is more, even 
after a pact is arrived at, it would be too much to expect 
that there would never be any communal iiols. 

Gandliiji states the qualifications a member 
of the contemplated Peace Brigade should 
possess. 

(1) Fie or she must have a living faith m non-violence 
This IS impossible without a living faith in God A non- 
violent man can do nothing save by the power and grace 
of God. Without It, he will not have the coinage to die 
without angei, without fear, and without retaliation. Such 
couiage comes from the belief that God sits m the hearts 
of all and that there should be no feai m the presence of 
God. 

The knowledge of the omnipresence of God aKo means 
respect for the lives of even those who may be called 
opponents or giamdas. This contemplated mlervention is 
a piocess of stilling the fury of man when the brute in 
him gets the master y ovei him. 

(2) This messenger of peace must have equal regard 
for all the piincipal religions of the earth. Thus, if he 
is a Hindu he will respect the other faiths current in 
India. He must, therefore, possess a knowledge of the 
general principles of the different faiths professed in the 
’country. 

(3) Generally speaking, this work of peace can only 
be ’done by local men in their own localities. 

(4) The work can be done singly or in groups. Tlieie- 
fore, no one need wait for companions. Nevertheless, one 
would naturally seek companions in one’^ own locality 
and form a local brigade. 

(5) This messenger of peace will cultivate ihrough 
personal service contacts with the people in liis locality 
or chosen ciicle, so that when he appears to deal with 
ugly situations he does not descend upon the members 
of a riotous assembly as an utter ‘^trangei liable to be 
■looked upon as a suspect oi an unwelcome visitor. 

(6) Needless to say, a peace bringer must have a 
character beyond reproach and must be known for his 
strict impartiality. 

(7) Generally, there aie previous warnings of com- 
ing storms If these are known the Peace Brigade will 
not wait till the anticipated conflagration bieaks out. 

(8) Whilst, if the movement spreads, it might be 
well if there aie some wholetime workers, it is not 
absolutely necessary that there should be. The idea is 
to have" as many good and true men and women as possi- 
ble. These can be had only if volunteers are drawn from 
those who are engaged in various walks of life but have 
leisure enough to cultivate friendly relations with the 
‘people living in their circle and otherwise possess the 
qualifications required of a membei of the Peace Brigade. 

(9) There should be a distinctive dress worn by the 
members of the contemplated Brigade so that m course 

,of time they will be recognised without the slightest 
difficulty. 

These are Gandhiji^s general suggestions. 
He thinks . each centre can work out its own 
constfitution on the basis suggested in the article. 


He add.'' a few word^ of waniiug: 

Lest fahe liopc" should be lai-cd, I must warn 
woikers dgainsl entritaiiiiag ihc hofu* thal 1 can play 
any active pait ui the iHimatmn of Ft‘ac«‘ Bngadcs, 1 
have not the hcaltij. ('iieiiiv lu tune b>i it ! find it 
haid enough to anw with tin* task*, i dan* not 4urk I 
can only guide and make '-ugge'.tion^ thiough eoirchpon 
dence oi thiougli tlicse eoluinn^. 'ilieiefoie, it‘t ih()j,e 
who appieciale the idea and f(‘e{ thev liavi* the ability, 
take the intiative theiiNeKf I know that the pioposed 
Bngade has guMt po'-sibilitien and tliai tlie idea behind 
It IS quite callable of heinu woike<i out in piarliee. 

Non-violence as a Weapon of Defence 

Dr Kali<las Naj;, (in In- way back from 
Poona to Calcutta la<t luoutli broke jounicy at 
VVardlm to k‘o IMahutina (laiaihi In the course 
of the convoivation the iiuc'-tioii wa.i asked 
w’liotlicr non-violence couiil be u-cd as a w'ea])on 
of defence. i)r. Naii wi'hcd some day (iandhiji 
ctmld work out the formula of lum-violenoe 
as a means of defence Mr. Mahadev Desai 
has given an account of the interview in Harijan. 
He writes; 

“What, ioi iiistanee, tan Ghina d<i ?*' he asked. 
I venluied to leply that tin* an«-vver ha»i abeadv bi*en 
given. I ^aid he would oflei the '.ann adviie Uh Ik* had 
offereil to Abvs‘-inia and that wbeiea-' it M*enied iinposHi- 
Idr for Aby^'^ima to aeeept the advhe, il ’^houhi not seem 
impossible in ca^e td Ghina For f hiti.i nmld ailoid to 
sacrih(*e a lew million pt‘ople on the aitai ol non-violeiire, 
Flood ami famim* pt*iiiHiirall> deemuite vant tracts of 
China. h\ not ofiei .i vcduntaiv -at'rifiee oi millmiw ? 
That would siagner <*\en the vndenee nddeu humanity. 

!Mr. Desui has giveti an extract from what 
Gaudhiji wrote lu T/t. Cvhinopoliiiin of New 
York three years ago, (■onelnding with the 
sentence: 

“If (>ni‘ git'al naliiin wen iiiifiinilitiniiiifU In iicilcira 
the snpK-iup act nl icmiueialinii. inaio ni u-> wmilil M'e 
in dill life-time osihlc peace c-talili-licil nil f.ii'lti.” 

With every desire to helieve that it is 
possible to liavc univerMil peace on earth and 
freedom for all countries we want light to see 
whether this supreme net of reuuncialion 
would enublo the nation (o keep its freedom. 

Without knowing what Guiidhiji wrote in 
The CofiMOpolitan we could imagine that it was 
possible for some great nation (o perform this 
great act of sacrifice. We wrote in our noti'S in 
the last May numbin’, ])ag(‘ 601 : 

“ We can imagine that fur (he prmiKition and realiza- 
tinn of the ideal of nim-violenec hy nation.- in their 
collective capacity, .-ome nation may have to risk its 
independence and even lose it. But hucIi <niprenie sacri- 
fice, to be genuine and effcciite, mic-t be made iiy a 
powerful and brave nation.” 

The Will to Violence 

While Gandhiji has been trying to convince 
people that non-violence is desirable and 
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possible in all intra-iiational and international 
relations and affairs, there are influences and 
forces m India making for violence. 

For example, at a recent conference of 
political workers in Jessore, so much violence 
was used that, not to speak of those who sus- 
tained more or less serious injuries, a boy of 15 
or 16 actually died in hospital in consequence 
of ^a^/^^-blows received on his head 

In the Pwneer of June 4 last there is a 
report of the proceedings of a Youth Conference 
at Unao, U.P. There an ex-Kakori case prisoner, 
in the course of a speech “ condemned the Con- 
gress ministries and strongly criticized the 
policy of non-violence, as he thought that 
Swarajya could not be attained by that method. ” 
We had read in the papers that the Kakori 
prisoners had been released on the understand- 
ing that they had become disbelievers in violence 
— ^that in any case they wmuld not preach 
violence Is the Pioneers report correct? Here 
IS an extract from that report. 

From early moinmg kuans armed with lathies and 
red flags began to pom into the city in pmsiiance of the 
declaration of the conveners of the Confeience that piizes 
would be given foi the best lathies 

Inflammatory speeches condemning Congress minis- 
tries and criticizing Mahatma Gandhi’s policy of non- 
violence, were delivered. 

The report adds that a big procession, in 
which communist leaders with red flags took the 
lead, “ paraded the streets of the city with 
slogans, ” and the slogans were, lathi zindabad 
(“Long live lathi or cudgel”), sircar ka nosh 
ho (“ May Government perish ”) , etc. 

“ Progress of the Sino- Japanese 
Conflict ” 

The mid-May number of Foreign Policy 
Reports concludes with the following paragraph • 

Notwithstanding the possibility of a sudden collapse 
of organized Chinese resistance, the piospects foi a stale- 
mate appear to be increasing. Even if the Chinese Gov- 
ernment should be diiven back from the coast and from 
Hankow, it may conceivably succeed in oiganizing an 
almost self-siifiicicnt semi-military state in the unconquered 
interior which would be an important souice of lesistance 
to Japan. And whatever the fate of the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime, Japan’s civilian and military leaders openly state 
that It will be years befoie Chinese opposition can be 
completely eradicated from the aieas now held by its 
ajmies. Meanwhile, the fiist flush of wai enthusiasm in 
Japan is being displaced by the grim lealization that the 
nation faces a period of extreme economic and political 
strain. The local incident of July 7, 1937, has thus 
become the prelude to a fateful wai in the Far East. 

Muslim Marriage Law 

Sodhana of Cocanada writes: 

A Bill to consolidate the provisions of the Muslim 
Law relating to suits by married Muslim women for 


dissolution of manidge and to remove doubts as to the 
effect of apostdcy of a mairied Muslim woman on hen 
manidge was discussed before the Central Legislative 
Assembly at the instance of Mi. Kazim whose motion 
for circulation of the Bill leceived Goveinment support. 
But the Hon’ble Sir N. N. Siitar, the Law Member (»f 
the Government of India, while accoiding his support for 
the motion foi cii dilation pointed out the serious aspect 
of the Bill 

He said that the position, if the Bill became law, 
would be “to enable a Muslim woman to retain the mari- 
tal tie With hei husband. It has been held by High Courts 
that if a Hindu wife became a Muslim she was entitled to 
call on her Hindu husband to embace Islam and if he 
lefused, she could get the mairiage dissolved. But if 
she mairied a Muslim husband and then reconverted her- 
self to Hinduism, then accoiding to the Bill, she had no 
right to dissolve the marriage with the Muslim husband. 
The Muslims thus would have it both ways and it might 
he legal ded as a hardship b/ olhei communities.” We 
hope that if the Bill is to be finally passed into law, it 
would be relieved of such objectionable featuies as would 
be felt as hardships in the practical working of it, by one 
community or the oihei. 

“ Vive la roti ” or “ Roti Zindabad ” 

The Living Age for June gives a translation 
of an article m Vendredi, a Paris weekly, on. 
the writings on the walls of the public buildings 
and subways of Pans. These are written by 
street urchins, soldiers off duty, etc. A passage 
IS quoted below. 

Godfiey and I made a little survey of the Parisian 
insciiptions. ‘What can be the meaning,’ Godfiey a^ked 
me, stopping before the Pavilion of Floweis, ‘of Vive le 
joti, (Long live the loast) I have read this insciiptiun 
very often and 1 must confess that 1 don’t understand 
this culinary enthusiasm.’ 

Mt IS only d Vive Le Roi, the slogan of the French 
Royalists, which has been tampeied with slightly,’ I ex- 
plained ‘ The / has been made into t and another i has 
been added. Almost all the Rot's m France have been 
changed into Roti'^. 

“ Roti ” in Hindi, “ Ruti ” in Bengali, 
means bread So in our country the hungry 
masses may adopt the slogan, “ Roti Zindabad ” 
or “Long live bread”! 

Rabindranath Tagore's Message 
to China 

The following is the full text of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s message to the people of China, 
which was sent to them through Professor Tan 
Yuan-Shan, Director of the Sino-Indian Cultural 
Society, at Visvabharati, and which has been 
recently handed to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
and broadcast all oyer China at his desire: 

“■ Yoiu neighbouring nation, which is largely indebted 
to you for the gift of youi cultuial wealth and therefore 
‘•hould naturally cultivate your comradeship for its own 
ultimate benefit, has suddenly developed a virulent infec- 
tion of imperialistic rapacity imported from the West and 
turned the great chance of building the bulwaik of ti 
noble destiny in the East into a dismal disaster. Its 
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loud bluster of power, its ruthless orgy of indiscriminate 
massacre of life, demolition of education centres, its 
callous defiance of all civilised codes of humanity, has 
brought humiliation upon the modern spirit of Asia that 
is struggling to find its honoured place in the forefiont 
of the modern age. It is all the more unfortunate, because 
some of the proud powers of the West, tottering under 
the burden of their bloated prosperity, aie tinudly con- 
doning the blood-shodden politics of the standard-bearers 
of their own highly reputed civilization, humbly bending 
their knees at the altar of indecent success that has blasted 
some time-honoured citadels of sacied human rights. 

“At this desperate age of moral upset it is only 
natural for us to hope that the Continent which has pro- 
duced the two greatest men, Buddha and Christ, in the 
whole course of human events, must still fulfil its res- 
ponsibility to maintain the purest expression of character 
in the teeth of the scientific effrontery of the evil genius 
of man. Has not that expectation already shown its 
first luminous streak of fulfilment in the person of Gandhi 
in a historical houzon obscured by centuries of indignity ? 
However, Japan has cynically refused its own great possi- 
bihty, its noble heritage of ‘bushido’ and has offered a 
most painful disillusionment to us in an unholy adventure, 
which through even some appaient success of hers is sure 
to bend her down to the dust, loaded with a fatal burden 
of failure, 

“ Our only consolation lies in the hope that the 
delibeiate aggieSsion of violence that has assailed youi 
country will bear a sublime meaning in the heroic suffer- 
ing it causes in a promise of the birth of a new soul 
of the nation. You are the only great people in the world 
who never had the snobbishness of extolling the military 
power as one of the glorious characteristics of national 
spirit, and when the same brute force of militarism with 
its hideous efficiency has overtaken your country, we pray 
with all our heart that you may come out of this trial 
once again to be able to justify your tiust in the true 
heroism of higher humanity m this cowardly world ready 
to prove traitor to its own best ideals. Even if a mere 
physical success be immediately missed by you, yet your 
moral gain will never be lost and the seeds of victory 
that are being sown through this terrible struggle in the 
depth of your being will over and over again piove their 
deathlessness .” — [United Press ) 

King Farouq To Be Caliph ? 

Since the overthrow of the Sultanate of 
Turkey the Islamic world has had no Caliph. 
The problem of the Caliphate has been revived 
in Egypt. King Parouq of that country is an 
aspirant to that high office. It is said that 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Yemen and other Arabian 
States have no objection to recognize him as 
Caliph and that Afghanistan and some other 
Muslim states are to be shortly consulted. We 
are under the impression that it is only a fully 
independent and very powerful Mussahnan 
monarch who can be Caliph. If this impression 
be correct, does the young Egyptian King 
answer to this description? 

Hindu Women’s Right of Divorce Bill 

Dr. Deslimukh has given notice of introdu- 
cing his Hindu Women’s Right of Divorce Bill 
in the Central Legislature, It reads as follows; 


Preamble 

Wlieieas it is expedient to a Right of l)iv(»iee to 
Hindu w'omen under ceitain eii(*nm^tanres, it is enacted 
as follows : — 

This Act may be called the Hindu Woiuen\ Kight 
of Divorce Act of 1938. 

It shall apply to the whole of India (British), It 
shall come into force on—. 

Right of Duoru: 

Notwithstanding any custom or law to the contrary 
a married Hindu woman shall be entitled to claim a 
Divorce from her husband under the following ciieum- 
stances : — 

If her husband acquires iinpotency, any lime after 
the marriage, which is incurabh*; 

or, If her husband changes his religion; 

or, If her husband marries a woman, while the first 
marriage is in force; 

or, If her husband has deseiteil her for a continuous 
period of three years. 

Aims and Objects 

Cases are occurring frequently in India iq whicdi a 
married Hindu woman’s life is made tmhe.aralih^ under 
circumstances brought about by her husband. The Rill 
aims at removing some of these, recognising that a Hindu 
wife has a human personality. 

Some bigamous or polygtuuotis liihbnuih 
may be only too eager to get rid of tludr first, 
wife or wives. Ru, the Bill should provide that, 
until and unless a wife who has obtained a 
divorce under the proposed law actually re- 
marries after divorce, the husband Hhall nuuain 
liable to maintain her according to his pecuni- 
ary position. 

Hindu Monogamy Bill 

Seth Govindlal S. Motilal intends to intro- 
duce the following Bill in the Central Ctmncil 
of State: 

Wheieas it is expedient to forbid and deidare illegal 
a marriage contracted b> a Hindu with anothei woman in 
the lifetime of bis wife, it is hendiy (umtied as follows 

1. fi) This Act may be railed tlie Hindu Monogam- 
ous Act of 1938. 

(ii) It extends to the whole of British India 
and shall come into force on Hutdi dale an it receives 
the assent of the Governor-General. 

2. Notwithstanding any rule of Hindu I.aw or nB- 
tom, contrary to oi inconsiKtent with tbi« Act, a marriage 
contracted by a Hindu with another woman in the life- 
time of his wife, shall be void and the proviaionn of 
Section 494 and 495 of the Indian Penal Code shall apply 
to such a marriage. 

Provided that this section shall not apply to a marri- 
age contracted by a Hindu, where, l)y law or euatom, 
dissolution of marriage is perraisHible and has been grant- 
ed by competent authority. 

3. The provisions of this Act shall apply to a Hindu 
even after his conversion to another religion. 

Statement of Objects ano Reasons 

Although polygamy has been looked upon with dis* 
favour by Hindu jkirists and society, the Hindu Law does 
not prevent male persons from marrying any number of 
wives irrespective of their having one or more wives alive. 



Flagiant cases of the abiige of this libeity given to men 
under the Hindu Law have come to light during recent 
yeais In older to pi event the growth of such an evil, it 
IS desirable to i entrain polygammis marriages among 
Hindus by law. 

Mp. Nehru at British House of 
Commons 

At a reception given to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru at the liouse of Commons, London, on 
June 23, he emphasized that there was a great 
development in Indians interest in foreign affairs, 
and said that India had come to realize that 
Indian problems were part of world affairs and 
much that happened abroad had reactions in 
India. 

The feeling in England two and a half years ago 
was that the Indian question had been settled. That feel- 
ing was based on an erroneous conception, because the 
Indian question to-day was bigger than it had been at 
any time in ihe past. There were at the moment enormous 
potenualities lor good or evil. India was passing through 
a peiiod m which the forces of conflict weie not obvious 
—there was no civil disobedience, etc.,— but beneath the 
surface theie was great tension and the feeling that great 
changes must come. 

India was not opposed to Federation on principle, 
'hut onl> to the type of Fedeiation envisaged m the Gov- 
<unniem of India Act. 

R<‘plying to questions Mr. Nehui insisted that he was 
not in England on any special mission — Reuter. 

No Peace Yet in Palestine 

Palestine is still far from being quiet. 

Jerusalem, June 24 

\ sudden clash of Jews and Arabs occurred last night 
on the boulcis of jafla and Tel-Aviv. The official esti- 
mate of casual li(‘b IS that two Arabs weie killed and five 
olheis woumled. One Jew was danger ously wounded, 
and ihiee ollieis wme seriously injuied. 

Both sides actuise each other of piovocative attack 
in a busy niarkiH. ‘V stnui fight ensued in which revol- 
veis and daggeis -wen* fieel) ii‘^ed. A Jewish settler was 
siuioudy wouiiOcil at night time, while helping to defend 
a Jewish villag<‘ n(*ai Joidan, 

'rhie<‘ J<‘ws weu* kidnapped by a laige Arab gang 
whil(‘ n‘turmng honn* atlei hay-making neai a village in 
south Haifa.— iie/Uei. 

Congress and the Zamindari System 

During las tour in East llongal one of the 
que.si,ion.s which Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Congress President, had to answer was whether 
Congress would abolish the zamindari system 
He said that no decision to abolish it had been 
arrivc'd at. 

The other day at a mciiting of the Congress 
party of United Provinces Legislature, held at 
the committee room of the secretariat at 
Lucknow tin' same question was raised. Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, the Chief Minister, presi- 
ded. The majority of the members of the party 


were against the abolition of the zamindari 
system. 

C. P. Government to Restore 
60 Per Cent Wage-Cut 

The C P. Government have announced 
their decision on the recommendations of the 
C. P. Textile Labour Enquiry Committee 

The Government have accepted the re- 
commendation for a 60 per cent uniform restor- 
ation in the wage-cuts of textile workers, which 
has been in force since 1934 and have commended 
to the employers and the workers for acceptance 
of the same. 

This recommendation, which the Govern- 
ment has accepted, was made by the majority 
of the Labour Enquiry Committee. 

The Labour Committee was unanimous in 
recommending that an increase should be in- 
troduced with reference to wages earned from 
May 1 last, except in the case of Empress Mills, 
Nagpur, the management of which is committed 
to grant increases with effect from February 
last. 

Labour Strikes in Various Places 

While the Labour strike at Cawnpore has 
received the largest amount of public attention, 
there are serious strikes in other places in other 
provinces, too Everywhere the condition of the 
workers admits of great improvement. This 
nobody will deny. To what extent the wages 
of the labourers can be raised without decreas- 
ing the profits of the employers to such an 
extent as to leave no incentive for investing 
capital and facing risk of loss, cannot be decided 
in the lump for all industries in all places The 
circumstances relating to each particular industry 
m different localities must be taken into con- 
sideration As there is no state socialism or 
any other kind of socialism in the industrial 
sphere in India, the profit motive cannot be 
eliminated if the country is to be industrialized. 

While capitalists must be prevailed upon 
or obliged by law to raise the material condition 
of their employees as much as practicable, the 
advocates of Labour and the Labourers them- 
selves must bear in mind the comparatively low 
level of the material condition of the mass of 
the population in the country. However poor 
the remuneration of workers in mills and fac- 
tories, their income is generally higher than 
that of our peasants, as no doubt it ought to be. 
So the return of the mill and factory hands to 
their villages owing to the closing of any mill 
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loud bluster of power, its ruthless orgy of indiscriminate 
massacie of life? demolition of education centres, its 
callous defiance of all civilised codes of humanity, has 
brought humiliation upon the modern spirit of Asia that 
is struggling to find its honoured place in the forefiont 
of the modern age It is all the more unfortunate, because 
some of the proud powers of the West, tottering under 
the burden of their bloated prosperity, are timidly con- 
doning the blood-shodden politics of the standard-bearers 
of their own highly reputed civilization, humbly bending 
their knees at the altar of indecent success that has blasted 
some time-honoured citadels of sacied human rights. 

“At this desperate age of moral upset it is only 
natural for us to hope that the Continent which has pro- 
duced the two greatest men, Buddha and Christ, in the 
whole course of human events, must still fulfil its res- 
ponsibility to maintain the purest expression of character 
in the teeth of the scientific effrontery of the evil genius 
of man. Has not that expectation already shown its 
first luminous streak of fulfilment in the person of Gandhi 
m a historical horizon obscured by centuries of indignity ? 
However, Japan has cynically refused its own great possi- 
bility, its noble heritage of ‘bushido’ and has offered a 
most painful disillusionment to us in an unholy adventure, 
which through even some apparent success of hers is sme 
to bend her down to the dust, loaded with a fatal burden 
of failure. 

“Our only consolation lies in the hope that the 
deliberate aggression of violence that has assailed your 
country will bear a sublime meaning in the heroic suffer- 
ing It causes in a promise of the birth of a new soul 
of the nation. You are the only great people in the world 
who never had the snobbishness of extolling the military 
power as one of the glorious characteristics of national 
spirit, and when the same brute force of militarism with 
its hideous efficiency has overtaken your country, we pray 
with all our heart that you may come out of this trial 
once again to be able to justify your trust in the true 
heroism of higher humanity in this cowardly world ready 
to prove traitor to its own best ideals. Even if a meie 
physical success be immediately missed by you, yet your 
moral gam will never be lost and the seeds of victory 
that are being sown through this terrible struggle in the 
depth of your being will over and ovei again piove then 
deathlessness — {United Press,) 

King Farouq To Be Caliph ? 

Since the overthrow of the Sultanate of 
Turkey the Islamic world has had no Caliph. 
The problem of the Caliphate has been revived 
in Egypt. King Farouq of that country is an 
aspirant to that high office. It is said that 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Yemen and other Arabian 
States have no objection to recognize him as 
Caliph and that Afghanistan and some other 
Muslim states are to be shortly consulted. We 
pe under the impression that it is only a fully 
independent and very powerful Mussalman 
monarch who can be Caliph. If this impression 
be correct, does the young Egyptian King 
answer to this description? 

Blindu Women's Right of Divorce Bill 

Df. Deshmukh has given notice of introdu- 
cing his Hindu Women^s Right of Divorce Bill 
in the^ Central Legislature. It reads as follows: 


Prevmblk 

Wheieas it is (*xpedif*nt l(» gut* a Right of i)uoin» to 
Hindu women under certain citeuinstanct^s, if h enacted 

as follows : — 

This Act may be (*alletl the Hindu Wtimen’s Eight 
of Divorce Act of 1938. 

It shall apply to the whole of India (British). It 
shall come into force on- . 

Right of Divoiu.e 

Notwithstanding any custom or law to tlie rontiary 
a married Hindu woman shall be entitled to claim a 
Divorce from her husband under the following eiieum- 
stances : — 

If her husband acquires impotenry, any time after 
the marriage, which is incurable; 

or, If her husband changes his religion; 

or, If her husband marries a woman, while the first 
marriage is in force; 

or, If her husband has deserted her for a cmilinmma 
period of three years. 

Aims and Objects 

Cases are occurring fr<*quently in India iq which a 
married Hindu woman’s life is made imliearable under 
circumstances brought about by her husliand. The Bill 
aims at removing some of these, recognising that a Hindu 
wife has a human personality. 

Some bigamous or polyg^tutunis 
may be only too eager to g(*t rid of their first, 
wife or wives. So, th(^ Bill should provide that, 
until and unless a wife who htis obtained a 
divorce under the proposed law atduully re- 
marries after divorce, tlie Inishfind Hlttil! remtiin 
liable to maintain her according to his pecuni- 
ary position. 

Hindu Monogamy Bill 

Seth Govindlal S. Motihil intends to intro- 
duce the following Bill in (Central Council 
of State: 

Wheieas it is expedient to forbid and dei‘laie illegal 
a marriage contracted l>v a Hindu with another woman in 
the lifetime of liis wife, it is hereby enacted m follows 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Hindu Monogam- 
ous Act of 1938. 

(ii) It extends to ilu* whole of British India 
and shall come into force on such date m h receives 
the assent of the Governor-General 

2. Notwithstanding any rule of Hindu Law or cus- 
tom, contrary to or inconsistent with this Act, a marriage 
contracted by a Hindu with another woman in the life- 
time of his wife, shall be void anti the provisionn of 
Section 494 and 495 of the Indian Penal Code shall apply 
to such a marriage. 

Provided that this section sliall not apply to a marri- 
age contracted by a Hindu, where, by law or ciistom, 
dissolution of marriage is permissible and has been grant- 
ed by competent authority. 

3. The provisions of this Act shall apply to a Hindu 
even after his conversion to another rdl^on. 

Statement of Objects ano Rmsons 

Although polygamy has been looked upon with dis- 
favour by Hindu Jurists and society, the Hindu Law does 
not prevent male persons from marrying any number of 
wives irrespective of their having one or more wives i^ve. 
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Flagrant cases of the abuse of this liberty given to men 
imdei the Hindu Law have come to light during recent 
yeais In older to pievent the growth of such an evil, it 
IS desirable to le^tiam polygamous marriages among 
Hindus by law 

Mp. Nehru at British House of 
Commons 

At a reception given to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru at the House of Commons, London, on 
June 23, he emphasized that there was a great 
development m India's interest in foreign affairs, 
and said that India had come to realize that 
Indian problems were part of world affairs and 
much that happened abroad had reactions in 
India 

The feeling in England two and a half years ago 
was that the Indian question had been settled. That feel- 
ing was based on an erroneous conception, because the 
Indian question to-day was bigger than it had been at 
any turn* in (he pa^l. Theie were at the moment enormous 
potenualities foi good or evil. India was passing through 
a period in which the forces of conflict were not obvious 
— theie was no civil disobedience, etc., —but beneath the 
surface theie was great tension and the feeling that great 
changes must come, 

India was not opposed to Fedeiation on piinciple, 
'but onl> to the type of P>deialion envisaged m the Gov- 
einnient of India Act. 

R(‘p]ying to questions Mr. Nehru insisted that he was 
not in England on any special mission. — Reuter, 

No Peace Yet in Palestine 

Pfilcstinc is still far from being quiet. 

Jerusalem, June 24. 

^ siuiden clash of Jews and Arabs occurred last night 
im the boulms of Jaffa and Tel-Aviv. The official esti- 
mat(‘ of casualties is that two Arabs weie killed and five 
olheis woundiid One Jew was dangerously wounded, 
and thic<» mhins w<‘i(* seriously injuied. 

Both sides accuse each other of provocative attack 
■in a busy inarkm ‘V sUeel fight ensued in which revol- 
veis and daggeis were fre«*ly used. A Jewish settler was 
seriously woumied at night time, while helping to defend 
a Jewi^ii village neai Jordan. 

TIuee J(‘ws wer(‘ kidnapped by a laige Arab gang 
while letuuiing honu‘ aftei hay-making near a village in 
south Haifa.— 

Congress and the Zamindari System 

During las tour in East Uongal one of the 
<que.stious wiiicli Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose, 
Congres.s ProHident, had to answer was whether 
Congre.'^s would abohsli the zamindari system 
He stud tliat no decision to abolish it had been 
arrived at. 

The other day at a meeting of the Congress 
party of United Provinces Legislature, held at 
■the committee room of the secretariat at 
Lucknow the same question was raised. Pandit 
Oovinci Ballabh Pant, the Chief Minister, presi- 
ded. The majority of the members of the party 


W'ere against the abolition of the zamindari 
system. 

C. P. Government to Restore 
60 Per Cent Wage-Cut 

The C. P. Government have announced 
their decision on the recommendations of the 
C. P. Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. 

The Government have accepted the re- 
commendation for a 60 per cent uniform restor- 
ation in the wage-cuts of textile workers, which 
has been in force since 1934 and have commended 
to the employers and the workers for acceptance 
of the same. 

This recommendation, which the Govern- 
ment has accepted, was made by the majority 
of the Labour Enquiry Committee. 

The Labour Committee was unanimous in 
recommending that an increase should be in- 
troduced with reference to w'ages earned from 
May 1 last, except in the case of Empress Mills, 
Nagpur, the management of which is committed 
to grant increases with effect from February 
last. 

Labour Strikes in Various Places 

While the Labour strike at Cawnpore has 
received the largest amount of public attention, 
there are serious strikes m other places in other 
provinces, too Everywhere the condition of the 
workers admits of great improvement. This 
nobody will deny To what extent the wages 
of the labourers can be raised without decreas- 
ing tlie profits of the employers to such an 
extent as to leave no incentive for investing 
capital and facing risk of loss, cannot be decided 
in the lump for all industries in all places The 
circumstances relating to each particular industry 
in different localities must be taken into con- 
sideration. As there is no state socialism or 
any other kind of socialism in the industrial 
sphere in India, the profit motive cannot be 
eliminated if the country is to be industrialized. 

While capitalists must be prevailed upon 
or obliged by law to raise the material condition 
of their employees as much as practicable, the 
advocates of Labour and the Labourers them- 
selves must bear in mind the comparatively low 
level of the material condition of the mass of 
the population in the country. However poor 
the remuneration of workers in mills and fac- 
tories, their income is generally hi^er than 
that of our peasants, as no doubt it ought to be. 
So the return of the mill and factory hands to 
their villages owing to the closing of any mill 
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or factory because of strikes cannot load to any 
improvement m their material condition but 
rather to its deterioration. 

We do not write in this vein to even indirect- 
ly wink at sweating and profiteering, but only to 
induce in the minds of both capital and labour 
a reasonable spirit of compromise — of give and 
take, it being understood that generally speaking 
it IS capital which is in a position to give. 

Romain Rolland on India’s Role in 
The World Crisis 

About the beginning of this year _Mj-. 
Syamaprasad Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, sent an invitation to M 
Romain Rolland on behalf of the University to 
give a series of lectures in Calcutta under its 
auspices. Mr. Mukherjee has received the 
following reply from the great French novelist, 
idealist and intellectual: 

“I am giateful for the honour the University of Cal- 
cutta has done by inviting me through you to deliver 
lectures at Calcutta. I am so veiy pleased to get the 
invitation, which means visiting your dear country, which 
I love and honour. Unfortunately, as my present state of 
health cannot stand the long voyage and the sudden 
climatic change, I cannot accept your invitation. I am 
leally veiy sorry for this. 

'■‘In the world crisis', it is in India T repose my abso- 
lute faith for the emancipation of the human lace, and 
the thought of her awakening fills me with delight. Please 
convey to the Syndicate of the University my gratitude 
and my regret for inability to accept the invitation,” 

In times past India produced men and 
women fit to take a leading part in the world’s 
emancipation. Their spirit is still an inspiration 
to Indians and others who know them. In our 
times also there have been and still are a few 
persons who belong to this band of emancipa- 
tors 

But if India is to effectively play the part 
which M. Romain Rolland expects her to play, 
she must herself be emancipated not only politi- 
cally but also in spirit. Her children must purge 
themselves of sectarianism, fanaticism and pro- 
vincial narrowness, as well as of crass material- 
ism and lust of the flesh. 

India’s Role in World Politics 

This issue of The Modern Review contains 
an article on " Present Trend of British Foreign 
Policy” by Dr Taraknath Das, who is consider- 
ed an authority on world politics. In the New 
York Sun of March 8, 1938, Mr. Lemuel F. 
Pa^on, a well-known American journalist, 
wrote to the effect that about a year ago Dr. 
pas_ prophesied the inevitability of an Anglo- 
-Ithlian pact. More than a year before the out- 


biTuk (if the prcK'iit war, Dr. 

Das, in his article mi " Pfa(.‘c or W :ir in the 
Far East ” [tulilishcd in the Ctilnittn lit rii ir fop 
January 1937 predicted the pn.-.-ible develop- 
ment of the iircM'ui uulortuiiatc "ittiation 
lictwccn Japan tind ('Iiina. Now Dr. Das 
presents a piettire of Rriti-li foreign policy 
which may .'tirin'iM' many people Hrituiii is 
following a policy which would lead to a Huc.so- 
Japanesc and a Ru-^o-t leniKiii war. and at the 
same time Britain i' tryinu to u-e Italy, 
Germany and Jajnm at the pre-ent tina* to 
further the int<“rest' of Hriti'h IniperiuliMu in 
A.sia, Africa and Hurop<‘. 

At the present time the duty of Indian 
statesmen is to e^tahli^h intfTiuitioiial friend- 
.ship with potential rivals of British Imperialism 
as well H'- with the State- which aic cpual 
partners in the British ( ‘ommunwcaltli of 
Nations, if the latter ttim i- attaiinible. 

One practical foot ideal i issue should he 
considered hy Indian statesmen: If Britain 
with lit'r might Itlie iargc't navy, a powerful 
air force and anuyi with her nlliance with 
France and witli the .ctriiport of the Unitetl Statc«, 
feels it to be unwise to eouii me nnimiotii-m of 
Italy, Gt'vmany and Japtm, would it 1 e wise 
for weak nationalist Imlia tn : nttigonise these 
1 lowers? 

Of course we an* for t'binu's freedom and 
also we are for freedom and justice for all peoples. 
■\Ve are opposed Ui all forms of dictator.ships. 
But should we advocate a policy which will 
make Russia, Italy, Genimay, Japan and other 
countries enemies of India ? 

What can India do to clu'ck the march of 
dictatorships all over tlie world, wlnm the Indian 
people oannot free thems 'lv(‘s n India it-elf? 
Any policy that will create opposition to Indian 
freedom in Italy, Germany, .Tapan and other 
lands will be detrimental to Indian intimests and 
strengthen British hold on India. Should Indian 
statesmen jnirsue any policy whicli will bring 
about, comparative isolation of India in world 
polities ? India needs (dlieti in world politics. 
India requires statesmen who will work for a 
new alignment of Pow(>rs in which India will 
play her part and tims further the cause of 
Indian freedom and world freedom. Have our 
leaders any real programme to strengthen 
India’s position in world' politics? Arc they 
working to make Inda a deciding factor in 
future developments in world politics?— If they 
are, then what is their programme to increase 
the (military) power of nationalist India? 


X. Y. 7m 
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Editor’s Comment 

Ladia ought certainly to try her utmost to 
lenlist the sympathies of freedom-loving persons 
of all nations. Even in countries which are 
dominated by militarist and imperialist dictators 
or by imperialist and militarist parties, there 
must be at least small groups of persons who 
sympathize with India’s aspirations and the 
spirit of her culture and civilization. It may 
not be possible to win the friendship of the 
whole body of the people of every country; but 
Indians in general, and particularly Indian 
leaders, journalists and other publicists, should 
be on their guard against passing sweeping 
adverse judgments upon the whole body of the 
people of even aggressive predatory countries. 

It IS not possible perhaps not to incur the 
displeasure of some foreign dictators. But even 
in their case, only their policies and pronounce- 
ments need be criticized Personalities should 
be avoided. 

As for India pursuing a policy which may 
win for her allies among foreign nations — 
w'hether rivals of Britain or not, unhappily 
Indian statesmen have at present only very 
limited powers m provincial affairs alone Even 
when the federal part of the constitution comes 
into oiieration, Indian leaders and members of 
the feilc'ral legislature will not have any control 
ovi'i' foreign affairs — unless, of course, the 
(Jovei'iinient of India Act be suitably amended, 
which does not seem likely. All that Indian 
leaders can do is to influence world political 
thoiighi by means of the spoken and the written 
w’ord. 

As regards increasing India’s military 
jiower for Nahonal jiurposes, Indian leaders 
can do nothing in the matter. For half 
a century or more, Indian leaders have carried 
on agit.ation for Indianizing the army and making 
the Indian sec! ion of the army more efficient 
and rejircsentative of all the provinces of the 
country. But the British Government have 
practically turned a deaf ear to Indian public 
opinion. British imperialists do not want to 
have an olficient and all-India army manned and 
officered by Imlians, oven on the condition that 
it is to be completely under the control of the 
British executive government in India. Hence 
in India’s jiresent political status, the increase 
of Inilian Nationalkt inilitaiy strength is out 
of the question. 

Whether India should^ at all have a land 
army, a navy and an air force, or bend all her 
energies to the raising of a Peace Brigade (as 
Gandhiji suggests), we do not try to discuss 
here. 


Message Sent to Prague P.E.N. Congress 
By Srimati Sophia Wadia 

Srimati Sophia Wadia, who founded the 
PEN India Centre in 1933 and represented 
India at the International Congress held in 
Barcelona and Buenos Aires in 1935 and 1936, 
respectively, cabled from Ootacamund the follow- 
ing message to the 16th International Congress 
of the P E.N. Clubs of the leading writers of 
the world, meeting m Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
from the 26th to the 30th of June: — 

“ May the Congress radiate good will for 
the healing of the nations and uphold freedom 
as the inspiration of creative expression. ” 


“ Indiana ” 

The Indian P.B N writes . 

The Editor of Indiana, Sjt S. C Guha of Benaxes, 
makes a strong point in his March issue for the establish- 
ment of “copyright deposit” libiaries in India. Even the 
Imperial Libraiy at Calcutta, he claims, has not a set 
of all copyright publications. He suggests that if matters 
cannot be mended at piesent through official channels, the 
proposal oiiginally made in 1922 for a “Library of Con- 
giess” should be considered. The latter suggestion has 
much to commend it That proposal involved the Con- 
gress's lequesting all printing piesses to submit three 
copies of each new publication to the local Congress office, 
one to be retained there, one to go to the Provincial Con- 
gre.ss office and one to the Central Library of Congress at 
the A. I C C. Office It ought nevei to be necessaiy to 
go to London to consult the British Museum copy of a 
publication issued in this country 

We may mention incidentally that Indiana itself, a 
curient index to periodicals other than daily papers, 
represents a valuable bibliographic service of which every 
Indian library and eveiy Indian scholar should take 
advantage. We understand that it is published at con- 
sideiable financial loss to its well-qualified and able editor. 
It is of consideiable present and potentially gteater value 
and a subsidy from some Indian philanthropist to insuie 
its continuance and growth would be a seivice to Indian 
education and Indian ciiltme 

We fully support this observation. 

President Masaryk on the Ethical 
Basis of Politics 

According to the late President Masaryk, 
the maker of the Czechoslovakian republic: 

“No state or policy can prosper unless the giound- 
work is moral. The ethical basis of all politics is humani- 
ty, and humanity is an international piogramme. It is a 
new word for the old love of our fellow-men. 

“ No state can be managed without recognition of the 
ethical basis of politics, and no state can long stand if 
It infringes the broad rules of human morality. The 
Greeks and Romans declared justice to be the foundation 
of state'i; and justice is the arithmetic of love.’^ 

No political party or religious community 
in India is as yet at the helm of the State But 
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Indian political leaders of some party or other 
are expected at no distant date to guide the 
destiny of India— humanly speaking. Hence 
all our political parties and politicians should 
pay great attention to the ethical basis of politics 

Communal riots and political rowdyism 
at meetings show that the men responsible for 
them have no regard for humanity.’’ 

State patronage inlluenced by communal 
or provincial considerations show that the 
dispensers of such patronage have littl(‘ regard 
for justice ”. 

Educational facilities extended or withheld 
on provincial or communal considerations 1)C- 
tray the same lack of a sense of justice. 

The relations between the sexes form a 
notable part of ethics. Unhappily even matteis 
of sexual morals are in India considered from 
communal or political party points of view’'. 
Some rightly condemn al)duction, kidnap- 
ping and other offences against women, others 
appear to hold a different kind of opinion. For 
this reason crimes against women, traffic in 
w^omen and children and commercialized vice, 
far from being put a stop to, cannot even be 
checked. 

The party spirit — whether communal or 
political, betrayed in the C, P. minister’s case 
and the N_-W. F. abductor teacher’s case, is a 
deplorable instance in point. 

Coming nearer home, the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration lady teacher scandal indicates the 
presence of degraded and degrading party spirit. 


A Fallacy of Karl Marx 

Professor Gilbert Murray observes in his 
lectures on ‘^Liberality and Civilization” that 
“perhaps the greatest and the most infectious 
of all the fallacies of Karl Marx ” is “ the theory 
that all human action, or at any rate all collec- 
tive action, is based on the pursuit of direct 
material interest.” The Professor gives Ws 
reasons for this opinion. 

“It is aji idea wMch, like many others widely current 
at the present day, owes its success not to its truth, not 
even to its appearance of truth when exposed to criticism, 
hut to two particular plausibilities. In the first place, 
it fulfils a wish, in the second, it is supported by crowds 
and crowds of instances in ordinary life. I should com- 
pare it with Christian Science or with Anti-Semitism, 
Christian Science? tells us that all illness is imaginary and 
unreal. Well, we should dove to think so, and we all 
of us have met with people^who spend their time worry- 
ing fOver their various complaints, but recover rapidly 
if they get; busy; ^out something else and cease to' 


think uf Nr mur-h lituijau slim'-, i*. urucal 

that, b> d ph\iHnii junip, anv < an inauitain that it is all 

unit'ai 

As r(‘gunh fhv imimu.-ity aguln^t Jew^ 
the Profes5«ur feuy.N— 

“The ^aine with . aunbnlr* all himian 

ills to tlm greed and ^ensiialit\ rrt tlu’ and 

those faults are eumnum to ut vtni will 

find hiindieds of lews wlur aie ^^nd iii^taiire- nf vour 
theor>^'’ 

Returning tu tlu* ptuni, Dr. Murray : 

“Similarly, all liistoi\ and all errnirinpoian -oeial 
life teeiiN with instanees u| uih! rda^-e*. who 

are influeneed, in wlnrle «n ui paif, openh »n "{‘eietly, 
by the desiie for (heir «»wn mai»’rial a<lv*in!ap<% In 
ordinary eommerrial dealings this j- adnttUf>d: a man 
seeks a higher salary or a iighei piiee itu his goods 
without furthei excuse. But Mai\ points not, m soinal 
and political matters, when a man wants suinelhing that 
is to his own advantage hut eannot get it iinle.^ 
people are pernuaded to agiee with him, he naturally 
has to find some other ironsidetatious which ate likely 
to move them, lie tiie^ to pmvuade them and tun* 
stantly siic<‘eeds in persuatling himself tliiil the iKlion 
which happens to increase liis piofil U only dedied by 
him because It is pist, heeunse it is moral oi ietigiou«, 
because it is for th<‘ gootl of the ci»iiutr\,“ 

“No doubt this ilash of humbug ocenis (♦-^ctieirndy 
often; and it is easy enough to miiki* the jump and that 
it occuis always; that people ate always actuated h\ their 
material e<*onomir alvaniage ami tliaf, when the) put 
forward any other motive, th* \ ue I'.uig. Such a tloiirina 
is of emumoiis coinemeiice to a 4*'if.un f'tpe of political 
agitator. Yet it is ohviousK untrue. 

The author pnm.' it- oliviitu.- uutnith from 
the life of Karl Marx liii., If, 

“Karl \laix himseli showed lem.ukdde iiidifTeieUce to 
his own economic interest when he Inei! htr )ears in gieat 
poverty writing an imniense hook ftu whicli m publisher 
was likely to pay him. Study his fife and you can see that 
he was moved by all sorts of nmtives, b\ \anity, hv ambition, 
by ^alousy ami ill tempi*r, by inlellecltial int» rest, and by 
a magnificent unselfish ulealism Economic considcHttouiH 
were seldom presmil to Mar, except when tin- pirn h of 
poverty became really poinful and in a Imt^l of iiiitation 
he insisted, unreasonably enough, tliaf someone else t.}mifld 
pay for Iiim.’*' 

Maguifiepul tiustdOsh itb^aliMti n*- iiintiVJt- 
ting conduct is to ho fotuul ia the litV, not of 
Marx alone, btit in the lives of imiiterfois other 

persons. 

“Think ^of any of the great Indivkltials who have 
moved mankind during the last century : Darwin, Wilber* 
force, John Stuart Mill, Einstein; no doubt you will find 
in them here and there beliefs or ways of thought due to 
their class or nationality or to mere tradition, but in their 
main activities you will find scircely a trace of the eenmu- 
mic motive. Think of the people we know personally; 
do we not know many who are guided, when occasion 
arises, to say nothing tT worse motives, by a diiinterest'^d 
hatred of injustice and cruelly, by religious and non- 
religious idealism, or by mere goodwill and humanity ? 
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And if we turn fiom individuals to communities, 
and considei the national passions which are devastating 
the present woild, is it not meie wilful blindness to ignore 
the motives of revenge, inherited piejudice, national ambi- 
tion and vanity, to suppose that it is an economic motive 
which makes Geimans piefei guns to butter, or Arabs 
to hate the Jews whose presence m Palestine has increas- 
ed then wages and improved the value of their estates ?” 

I should be more inclined to think that, as a matter 
of psychology, we overrate the element of pure mateiial 
selfishness in determining public policy. All sorts of 
sentimental elements play their part.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray explains why he 
has taken pains to elaborately expose the 
IMarxian fallacy : 

“I dwell at some length on the falseness of this delu- 
sive Maixian prejudice, not meiely because I think it is 
as a matter of fact untrue, but because if accepted and 
really believed it would undermine our whole faith m 
ethical values and the possibility of justice and chanty 
between man and man.” 

Forgotten Fighters 

“ Battles once won lose their interest . the 
result IS accepted as a matter of course and 
the long struggle which led to it forgotten'’ 
So suys Professor Gilbert Murray. These words 
of his reminded us of those who had to struggle 
hard and suffer bitter persecution and calumny 
to abolish the purdah, win for women the right 
to receive higher education and raise the age of 
marriage of girls Girls and women who at 
])resent (mjoy the fruits of these struggles do 
not know, do not care to know, the men and 
woiiK'n who fought and suffered for them 

First Peace Brigade in India 

Karachi, June 27 

Th(‘ (ItTisiGU to establish the first peace brigade in 
India in pursuance of Mi. Gandhi’s appeal was taken at 
a iwo-houi nu‘(‘ting of the leading citizens, convened by 
the Ma)oi this evening at the Municipal Coipoialion. 

The nieding appointed a piovisional coinmillee of 24, 
holding \arious shad(‘s of opinion and including Rev. 
Thomjison. 

The Mayoi is the Chief of the Brigade with ihiee 
Seeietanes, namely, Dr Tarachand Laiwani, Muulvi 
Mohammad Psman and Mi, Bhadiaslunkai Bhatt. 

Tht‘ sp«‘ak(‘rs, including IVh M H. Gazdar and Miss 
Jethi Sipahimalani, M.LA.’s, dwelt at length on the 
honors ot wai ami t*(>miminal riots and characteiised Mr. 
Gandhi as an apostle ol woild peace. 

Tiu‘ Muyoi ohserv(‘d that tin* idea occurred to him 
many ytmrs ago wliihi he was tiavelling by sea in a 
steumm* and saw a victim of the Balkan War. 

lie concluded : ‘'Let us foim a biigade and settle 
the disputes l)etw(‘(m nationn and communities.” — {A. P.) 

Congress President Appeals for China 

The (Congress President has fixed July 7, 
8 and 9 to be observed as China Fund Days 
for collecting funds for the Medical Mission of 
the Congress in China. 


In a statement to the Associated Press m this connec- 
tion, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose said, “ I have been inform- 
ed by the Chinese Consulate in India that the Chinese 
Government have accepted the offer of the Congress 
Working Committee to send an ambulance unit to China. 

It now behoves us to push on with oui airangements and 
send out the Medical Mission as early as possible. 

“ All-India China Day was successfully observed 
thioughout the country on the 12th June. I am grateful 
to the public for their splendid response on that day. 

It is, however, to be regretted that collections could not 
be made satisfactorily on that occasion owing to shortness 
of notice. It has been suggested by friends in different 
paits of the country that some day or days be fixed in 
July, exclusively, for collecting funds foi our Medical 
Mission. 

“I heartily approve of the idea and fix the 7th, 8tli 
and 9th July as China Fund Days. The dates 7th and 
9th July are of gieat historical importance so far as the 
Chinese people are concerned. I request Congiess organi- 
sations all over the country to make an intensive drive 
on these days, for collecting funds. All sums collected 
should be sent to the All-India Congress Committee office 
at Allahabad. Let us not forget that we must collect a 
sum of Rs. 22,000 on this occasion. 

“It would be a token of our regard for the Chinese 
people and would also help considerably to collect funds 
if minature Chinese flags are sold on these days. This 
device should piove useful in the big cities and I hope 
that wherever possible these three days will also be 
observed as China Flag Days. 

“I do hope that our collection will be enough to 
keep our Medical Mission at woik for at least one year. 

“In conclusion, I should like to inform the public 
that orders have already been placed with Fords for a 
fully equipped ambulance which will be sent by them 
stiaight to Hongkong. The ambulance, together with 
the medical staff, will be a living emblem of India’s 
sympathy and goodwill for the great Chinese people in the 
darkest hour in then histoiy. I earnestly hope and trust 
that the lesponse of the public will be worthy of the 
Congress and of the Indian nation.” 

Conference of Manufacturers of Bengal 

An appeal for co-ordinated efforts on the 
part of indigenous industrial units in Bengal 
was made at the first session of the Indigenous 
Manufacturers’ Conference held on 26th June 
at Albert Hall under the presidency of Acharya 
Praphulla Chandra Ray It was organized by 
the Commercial Museum of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Resolved that in considei ati on of the fact that only 
a combined and co-ordinated effort of the different indi- 
genous industrial units, handicapped as they are, can 
withstand foreign and unfair competition and difficulty 
of marketing, it is decided to organise from time to time 
conferences and social gatherings to develop mutual ac- 
quaintance and intimacy , among the manufacturers of 
the different kinds of indigenous industries and to establish 
a stronger link among the manufactiiiers to enable them to 
protect their interest and to take advantage of corporate 
and co-ordinated sale-publicity organisations and pro- 
grammes organised either by the Commercial Museum or 
any auxiliary organisation under its guidance. 

Resolved that the signatories as conveners to the 
Manufacturers’ Conference do form themselves into a 
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Committee, with right to co-opt, to co-opeiate with the 
Officer-in-charge of the Commercial Museum, to make the 
Museum more useful and helpful and to foster the inleiC'.t 
of the indigenous manufactures 

Resolved that this Conference lequest the GovermuGnt, 
public bodies and public utility services to use indigenous 
products. 

The Committee deserve all success and 
ought to receive the full co-operation of the 
public. 

Result of Eleven Months’ Ministerial 
Experience 

Bombay, June 5. 

“It is not enough that an individual wiong be righted, 
or that a few laws be changed* Congress seeks to right 
the national wiong. 1 can see no prospect of this through 
the medium of the Congress Ministries functioning under 
the Government of India Act,” stated Mrs. Vijaylaxmi 
Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government, ’United Pro- 
vinces, in an interview with the Associated Press. 

She added : “My eleven months” experience as a 
Minister has confirmed all doubts I had as to the wisdom 
of the Congress accepting office; the difficulties that I merely 
imagined have materialised and daily I am confronted 
with them. 

“It IS true the Congress ministries have been able to 
accomplish a measure of good. A certain amount of con- 
fidence has been created in the minds of those who had 
lost all hopes of a fair deal in the past, but the funda- 
mentals have not changed..”— (/d.P.) 

Mansa State Peasants^ Successful 
Satyagraha 

The peasantry of Mansa State, both men 
and women had been engaged in a non-violent 
struggle, under great sufferings and privations, 
to better their material condition. They have 
achieved success. 

. . , , , Ahmedabad, June 18 

• XT meeting of the farmers of all twelve villages 

o yesterday in Mansa at which 

Raolji (Prince) Mansa as well as Ahmedabad Congress 
workers were present. After the settlement reached on 
the intervention of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was explained 
Raolji said they had been able to settle amicably then 
mfferences. He hoped no such differences would arise in 
future.— (^, P.) 

„ Ahmedabad, June 23. 

Ine peasants of Mansa State have begun paying 35 
per cent reduced land revenue in accordance with the 
settlement brought about by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel whom 
^ey have invited to attend the 1st session of the Khedut 
Ranchayat to be held next month. Preparations are being 
made to accord a fitting reception to him by the peasants 
of Mansa State.— (^.P.) 

Principal Satish Chandra CJiatterjee 

r.-u Principal Satish Chandra 

Cnatterje^ of Barisal the cause of education in 
Bengal has ^suffered a great loss. Those who 
rave seen his robust manly frame could never 
app^^hejid that he would die at 65. We had not 
the pleasure of meeting him recently, and so 


cannot say whether he had latterly aged di.'-tinct- 
ly. But even a few yeaiv hack ii<‘ looked (luitc 
young for his age. His amiable, (‘heia-ful eimn- 
tenance always gave him a youthful appearaiice. 
That pleasant exterior couctaded a >tern, uulieud- 
mg spirit, a soul always hopefully lievoted to the 
cause of freedom. As a young man, when, 
employed in Brajainohan ('ollegt' as a jirofessor, 
he was an indefatigable and undaunted lieute- 
nant of Aswini Kumar Datta iii promoting the 
Swadeshi movement and in the boycott of foreign 
salt and cloth, thus furthering the cause of free- 
dom. He had his reward in being deported 
under Regulation III of 1818 along with Aswini 
Kumar Datta, Krishna Kumar Mifra and others. 
Ho was very strong both in mind and body. 
But he always remained non-vioieiit even under 
grave provocation. So, if any police spy or’ 
informer had misled flii' government of those 
days into imagining that his presence anywhere 
as a free man would provoke a lireacli 'of the 
peace, he certainly lied. On being ndeased from 
prison, ho worked as a professor in Uipon 
College and City College, Calcutta, and fmally 
as principal, Brajainohan College. Barisal. 

He was a man of exemplary eharncter and 
a very efficient teacher. His ' students could 
become not only learned, hut better men, too, 
morally and spiritually under the inspiration of 
his example— if they had the right sti'iff and the 
inclination in them. He was a devout wor.wliiiiper 
of God and an attractive speaker. He was of 
a charitable disposition and would help others 
—particularly, political sufferers— not only with 
money but in other ways, too. We remember, 
on one occasion while staying at his home in 
Barisal a few years ago, ho used to he roused 
from sleep at intervals throughout the night by 
the police patrol, because he had giv<>n slndter 
to a political suspect, and tte police wanted to 
make^ sure that the latter had nut gone out 
prowling — ^perhaps witli Principal Chatterjec 
himself! He had put himself to thi.s indignity 
and trouble, because othonvise tlu' snspetde'cl 
young man would not have been released from 
confinement. 

80 th Death Anniversary of Maharani 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi 

+ 1 , ri>e last remains of 

the illustnous Maharani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi 
he scattered and mixed up in the soil and her 
last ambition and aspirations are afloat in the 
° Q’^alior celebrated the 

of martyrdom of ' 

the Maharani on the 18th June last. 
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“The name and memory of the great Maharani calls 
'back those stirring days of thelatter half of the 19th centuiy 
when conditions m the country weie no doubt unsettled 
but the spint of resistance was still alive and the native 
heroism in men and women had not resigned itself to 
complete piostration and self-sun ender as inevitable. She 
flashed thioiigh histoiy without regaid for consequences 
and left behind nothing but an undying name, which for 
all time will ennoble and inspire the lives of posterity for 
gi eater deeds and sacrifices” 

Prcscnt-day Indians cannot follow her 
example literally — some because of changed 
external conditions and others because of faith 
in the hpintual excellence of a different method. 
But her absolutely heroic spirit and devotion to 
the motlierland should inspire and be imbibed 
bv all. She declared she would never surrender 
her Jhansi. May we all resolve never to surren- 
der our Bharatavarsha, all external appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Years ago, we used to witness the annual 
Ram-lila procession in Allahabad What an 
inspiration it was to see the boy dressed as 
Maharani Lakslimi Bai riding a white horse 
drawn sword in hand! What enthusiasm it 
aroused! 

Sanliniketan Ashramika Sangha Art 
Exhibition 

Some of our colleges annually celebrate their 
Founder’s Day or Foundation Day, when the 
Old Boys and the present-day alumni meet and 
have a good day. Some Women’s Colleges, too, 
have such celebrations. 

The Santiniketan Ashramika Sangha is an 
association which seeks to liind together all teach- 
ers anil alumni of Santmiketan, past and present, 
in a homelike fraternity and sorority. It has its 
meetings like other associations. This year it 
attcnipted something more substantial. It held 
an exhibition of tlie works of art produced by 
teachers and students of Santiniketan. Srijut 
Kshitish Chandra Ray, sculptor, lent his studio 
rooms in British Indian Street for the puipose. 
The works exhibited were considerable in number 
and varic'd in range and cliaracter. Some of the 
drawings of Rabindranath Tagore were there 
And then from Nunda Lul Bose downwards many 
artists, too numerous to remember or mention, 
■contributed their quota. We could spend only 
a few minutes at tlie exhibition, but were im- 
pressed with the excellence or the promise and 
the joy-giving power of many a thing of beauty. 
There was one thing notable about this show — 
some of the earliest works of Nanda Lai Bose 
along with some of his latest were there. Among 
the latter, we remember the vigour and beauty 
-of one of his Haripura pictures — a village damsel 


grinding corn. We were not surprised to learn 
that the exhibition drew larger crowds than the 
promoters had expected. The Congress Presi- 
dent opened it. 

The Great Usefulness of “ Indiana ” 

Books are many and of the making of books 
there is no end. And without bibliographies and 
accurate and full indexes, scholars, would-be 
scholars and all other seekers after knowledge 
cannot take advantage of the treasures hoarded 
in books. But books are not the only reposi- 
tories of knowledge Periodicals, and even news- 
papers, contain much intellectual wealth which 
may never be collected in the form of books. It 
is only a bibliographical periodical which can 
make these available to students in the most 
inclusive sense. Srijut Satis Chandra Guha of 
Benares has undertaken this task in the form of 
his monthly, Indiana It is literally a selfless 
task. It can never make him rich; it can never 
even be barely remunerative or self-sufficing in 
a country like India. He, not blessed with this 
world’s goods, is in fact losing money over it. 
It cannot make him famous. He will not receive 
plaudits. He cannot have the jpy of creation 
of poets and artists. The only satisfaction which 
he can have is to know that he is doing work 
which is indispensably necessary for thorough- 
going scholarship 

The Current Contents Subjects Index, a fea- 
ture which he has recently introduced, should 
appeal to editors, journalists and other publicists. 

He has been indexing not only the leading 
English periodicals of India but also those in 
her principal modern languages. 

Indiana should receive practical encourage- 
ment from the Government, the educated public, 
universities, all higher educational institutions 
and libraries. 

Mineral Wealth of Two Indian States 

Many Indian States contain much mineral 
wealth — some, in immense quantities. News of 
such wealth in two of them has appeared in the 
press in recent weeks. 

Tripura has been known all along to con- 
tain many mineral deposits. Perhaps, this State 
has not yet been geologically explored to the 
fullest extent. But it has become known that it 
contains natural gas, mineral oil and deposits of 
coal. Bauxite and other minerals have also been 
found. The forest wealth and the potentialities 
of Tripura as a producer of tea are also known. 
Some Maharajas of Tripura have also been 
known as patrons of literature and art. But, 
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because the British Government does not recruit 
soldiers from it, the outside world hears much 
less of Tripura than of many Panjab States — 
some smaller than it. 

Mayurbhanj has been long known for its 
mineral wealth. The mines which are the prin- 
cipal feeders of the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur are in Mayurbhanj. But there 
are various other valuable minerals m this State. 

Baupada, June 18. 

The Geological Suivey of India in 1936 recorded the 
presence of veinadium bearing titaniferous magnetite in 
Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj. Kumardhubi deposit in 
Mayurbhanj, according to Dr. Dunn, is at least one million 
ton. The presence of vanadium in Mayurbhanj had been 
known long before to one Mr. S. Ghosh, M.So., Chemist 
(who is perhaps the discoverer) and Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Ltd. The mining and prospecting department ot 
Mayurbhanj State during the last two years has dis- 
covered many similar large titaniferous vanadium ore 
deposits along foot hills of north and west Similipal in a 
length of over 50 miles. More of such deposits are ex- 
pected to be found in the near future. 

Mayurbhanj vanadium deposit may be considered as 
one of the largest and richest in the world. 

In spite of its great mineral and forest 
wealth, and also its population, it has not been 
perhaps given the status given to many Panjab 
and Rajputana States, because perhaps soldiers 
are not recruited in it. 

But official recognition does not really mat- 
ter. What is of intrinsic importance is that the 
natm’al resources of the states should be deve- 
loped. Mayurbhanj and Tripura are not lacking 
in alertness in this regard. Perhaps it would be 
best if the states themselves could exploit their 
resources. Failing that, Indian experts and 
Indian capitalists should be allowed to exploit 
them for the benefit of the states as well as for 
their own advantage. 

Educational Enterprise in Mayurbhanj 

Greater than vegetable and mineral wealth 
is the wealth of personality of the men and 
women inhabiting a region. It is, therefore, wel- 
(jome news that Mayurbhanj has taken steps 
in the direction of the liquidation of illiteracy 
b^ the establishment of new schools. Moreover, 
several scholarships for general and technical 
education, to be given to the aboriginal boys 
and “ Aryan ” students, have been announced 
in the Maywhhanj State Gazette. 

“ Finmcial Bankruptcy in Bengal ” 

Pirbfessor Dt Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
fcader_ of the Congress party in the Bengal 
Council of State, spoke on the 26th June last 
at_ ^ meeting of the Indian Journalists’ Associ- 
ation on the subject of Financial Bankruptcy 


in Bengal, lie gave definite stati-tio in -upjiort 
of his conclusions. These eonelu-inu' cannot be 
assailed unless his figuro can lie -liown (o be 
wrong. This is not tlie fir<t time that he has 
placed these figures before the public, and, so 
far as we are aware, nobody ha> pointed out 
any errors in them. His ea^e, whiidi is Bengal’s 
case, is strong. And, for year.-, we have also 
occasionally placed the relevant fiict< and 
figures before the public. But where is the 
remedy? 

Haile Selassie’s Declaration to the. 

Council of the League of Nations 

We have received from our rt'presentative 
at Geneva a copy of the statement which His 
Majesty Haile Helas.wie, Emperor of Etliiopia, 
made to the Council of tlu* Lcaigue of Nations, 
together with its annexes. We (piote three pas- 
sages from thi.s pathetically forcible document,, 
of which no one can impugn the truth. 

The statement begins: 

“The Ethiopian people to whom all aHsihtuncc wat 
leftised, are alone climhinR their path to calvary. No 
humiliation has heen .spared tt> the lictiiu- iif ag(ircssi,tn. 
All resources and procedures have liccn irit*d with a 
view to excluding Ethiopia from the l,(‘agui‘ sif Nations, 
as the aggressor demands. Thus for three ycar.s, there 
has been before the world anti before the G-agtie. i 
problem of international order: will law win the game 
as against force, or force as against law V’ 

Eeferring to an obsorvaticai nuuio by the 
British representative, His Mujesfy stated: 

“Yes League haH uh its mential the 

maintenance of peace. But there are different wayn to 
maintain peace; there is the mainteiian<*<‘ of peace* through 
right, and there is peace at any <*0^. Bhiopia firmly 
believes that the League of Nations ban no freedom of 
choice in this matter. It would he eommilting suicide 
if after having heen created to maintain peaee through 
right, it weie to abandon that principle and adopt instead 
the principle of peace at any price, even tlie price of the 
immolation of a State Member at the feel of itt* aggrrsnor,’’ 

His Majesty concluded hm statement by 

declaring: 

“ As the Emperor of Ethiopia, basing mynelf on the 
faithful devotion of my chiefs, my warriorn, on die affec- 
tion of my people, being desirous of putting an end if 
possible to their sufferings, I repeat the declaration that 
I have already made in the League of Nationn. I am 
prepared now, as I was previously, t<i discuss any proposal 
for a solution which even at the cost of sacrifice would 
ensure to my people the free development of their civiHxa- 
tion and of their independence. But should this appeal 
remain without response, war against Italy will be e<m- 
tinued, whatever happens, until the triumph of right and 
justice has been won. I ask the League of Nations to 
refuse to make any effort that may be asked of it with a 
view to encouraging the Italian aggressor by sacrificing 
his victim to him.” 
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Bengali Learners Outside Bengal 

That the niothcr-tonguc is the best medium 
of instruction for tlie young is an admitted 
principle. _ Therefore, for them, it is also the 
best medium for answering examination ques- 
tions. But owing to certain decisions of the 
governments in Assam, Bihar, TJ P , and Orissa, 
Bengali pupils are liable to lose the benefit of this 
principle. As the recognition of this principle 
in the case of Bengali learners in those provinces 
will not injure the cause of the Assamese, Hindi 
and Oriya languages or add in the least to the 
difficulties of those pupils whose mother-tongue 
these are, and as the financial difficulty, if raised, 
is either imaginary or can be easily overcome, 
we appeal to the ministries in these nrovinces 
to consider the question in a statesmanlike and 
sympathetic spirit, with a view to furtherrig 
the cause of national unification. We remind 
them of the linguistic liberality of the Calcutta 
University and Visvabharati 

Panjab Premier Responds to Public 
Opinion 

The decision of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
not to proceed further with his government’s 
intended Press Bill after its introduction, at 
least for the present, is a statesmanlike response 
to journalistic and other public opinion. 

Separation of Chota Nagpur 

As the Congress Working Committee has 
approvi'd of the idea of separating the Bengali- 
speaking arenas in Bihar Province from it, and as 
many of these areas arc included in the sub-pro- 
vince of (’hota Nagpur, no Congress minister or 
other Congress man can consider the separation 
of Choi a Nagpur from Bihar as an altogether 
novel ]iro])osition, nor should the Bihar Congress 
minisiry oiiposc* it in foto, if party discipline 
has any meaning. Tf Manbhum Bengalis are 
asking for this separation, it is because Man- 
blmm, though a part of geographical Bengal, is 
ofTn'inlly reckoned a part of Chota Nagpur and 
because tlK> Bengalis of Manbhum are as much 
natives of its soil as Biharis are of Bihar proper. 

A Bihar pajier calls the Chota Nagpur separ- 
ation movement a cons])iracy in a minatory tone. 
Well, it is an “ open conspiracy ”, as Pandit 
.Tawaharlal Nehru called the Congress move- 
ment in his Taihore presidential speech in 1929. 

The historic argument that Chota Na^ur 
has been a part of Bihar-prpji?nce for a long time, 
can be met with the similar arguments that 
Bihar, Orissa, and Assam were for long parts of 
Bongal-Province, that N.-W. F. P. was for long 


part of the Punjab-Promnee, that Sindh was for 
long part of Bombay-Provmce, that Andhra is 
still a part trom long ago of Madras-Province, 
and that Karnataka is still a part of Bombay 
and hladras Provinces from long ago. But 
Assam, N -W. F. P., Bihar, Orissa and Sindh are 
now separate Provinces, and Congress does not 
oppose the separation of Andhra and Karnataka 
Congress has declared itself in favour of linguistic 
provinces The periods during, which Assam, 
N -W. F. P , Bihar, Sindh, and Orissa were parts 
of other provinces or during which up till now 
Andhra and Karnataka have been such, are 
different in length In spite of this difference, 
some of them have already become separate 
])ro Vinces, and Congress has approved of the rest 
being made such. If it could be shown that the- 
whole of Chota Nagpur is a part of Linguistic- 
Bihar, as for example Allahabad Division is 
that of U. P., that would be a strong argument 
from the Congress point of view, but it cannot. 
The languages of the Mundas, Oraons and other 
aborigines of the region, or Bengali, which is 
the mother-tongue of the native Bengalis of 
Chota Nagpur, are mother-tongues of the people 
of Chota Nagpur 

The financial objection may be and has 
been trotted out But the financial resources 
of Chota Nagpur have not yet been carefully 
and accurately investigated by any impartial 
authority, opinions differing about it And' 
the N -W F Province, Sindh and Orissa 
have been constituted into separate pro- 
vinces in spite of their deficits Tf a linguistic 
region be a deficit region, at least for the time 
being, and if in spite of that fact it be decided 
to constitute it into a separate province, it wmuld 
be for the Government of India to meet the de- 
ficit, as it does in other cases. No province 
need bother about it 

And if Chota Nagpur be really destined to 
remain for ever a deficit region, why docs not 
Bihar decide to part with it at once i* Why in- 
sist upon charitably going on meeting its deficits “i* 
Why this philanthropic zeal to do good to this 
sub-province? The selfish motive of exploit- 
ation of its natural resources is being ascribed 
to those who demand its separation. But, though 
we do not want to ascribe it to Biharis, is it 
impossible that they also are consciously or un- 
consciously actuated by the same motive? 

The permanent Bengali inhabitants and 
settlers of Chota Nagpur have as much right 
to voice the wants of the region as anybody else 
But it is not Bengalis alone who are speaking- 
for Chota Nagpur Some aboriginal leaders, 
too, waited upon Gandhiji some time ago. 
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The Bihar Government cannot say that it 
is paying due attention to the uplift of the 
aboriginal population in the province. A writer 
in the Chpta Nagpur Samachar points out that 
it made no special provision in its 1937-38 
bedget for their education. In the present 
year’s budget the provision is as follows: 

Literate Educational 

■Community Number Percent. Grant 
Aborigines 32 lakhs -SStol Rs. 3,000 

Momins 10 lakhs 3-6 Rs. 7,000 

(Native Moslems) 

If these figures be correct, the Bihar 
ministers have provided Rs. 3,000 for the educa- 
tion of 32 lakhs of aborigines whose percentage 
of literacy ranges from -53 to 1, but it {has 
provided Rs. 7,000 (which also is inadequate) 
for another community of 10 lakhs whose per- 
■centage of literacy is 3.6 ! Yet the Bihar 
ministers will not allow these aborigines to pass 
out of their guardianship. 

'China Information Committee’s 
News Releases” 

We cordially thank the China Infonnation 
'Committee for the “ News Releases ” sent to us 
by air mail. They enable one to realize the 
situation in China to a far greater extent than 
the news sent by Reuter. We are only sorry 
that The Modem Review, not being a daily, is 
unable to publish them. But they will neverthe- 
less be utilized. The numbers, up to June 7, 
so far received, contain the following articles; 

Singapore Scouts And Guides Die For China, The 
Cast Train From Hsuchow, Corapulsoiy Adult Education 
In China, Library Of War-time Literature, West China 
Abreast Of World Affairs, China’s Juliet In Her Last 
Tragedy, Wuhan-— Graveyard Of Japanese Aiimen, China 
bull Making China, Cholera Epidemic In Central China 
‘Checked, No Festivals While China Fights, Japan Mono- 
polizes Noith China Trade, American Women’s Way Of 
Aiding China War, Simpler Living Urged By Dr. Kung, 
All Trade Unions In China United Against Japan, What 
CSS. Money Is Doing In China, North China Facing 
-Economic Disaster, Wife of Kwangsi Commander Mobi- 
China’s Women, Furthering China’s State Medicine 
Movement, War Correspondents In Epic Retreat From 
Hsuchow, Graveyaid For Japanese Planes, Pushing High- 
way Construction In West China, China’s Fight Against 
Opium, China’s Spoils Of War, Free Schooling For 
■China’s Soldiers, China’s Financial Conditions Stable Dr. 
n ”1® Accelerates Social Reform In China, 

Oual War Against Japanese And Opium, Administrative 
RefMms In Kiangsi Province, The Fighting Spirit In China, 
Ihnce Under Japanese Occupation, China Biding Her 
lime, Kwantung’s Food Shortage Solved, Relief For 
s Front-lme Refugees. 

Mr. Nehru As India’s Unofficial 
Ambassador 

That, besides receiving very enthusiastic 
a:eoeptions and making speeches wherever he is 


going, Mr. Nehru will be able iiiKifricially to do 
some important ambas'^adorial work also will 
appear from the following in(‘s>agi*- 

fAlIuiuiL Juiu‘ 20. 

It is confiimed that Fauflit Nuhni m mueting L<>rd 
Zetland and Lord Halifax on Thurstiav and Fridas, ffp 
intimated to Reuter that the invitation-i had been t^xtended 
to him personally. 

“If,” said Pandit Nehru. “Lord Zetland and Lord 

Halifax want to know Congress views repaiding Federation 
and India’s leaction respeeting mte*ruational de\(*Iopments, 
I am prepared to expr<‘ss them foinhlv.” Reuter, 

Calcutta Toivn Hall Labour Demonstration 

An asbiiianee that the Indian National Lougiesn would 
stand up by the side of lahoui and gi\e them full sym- 
pathy and suppoit in then stiuggle hu seetiring their 

just and legitimate rights was gmui hv Sj. Suhhas 
Chandra Bose, Congiess President, prt^HMhng over a huge 
demonsliation of workcis eon’^isting of memliers of 
various labour unions at the Town Hall on the 29th 

June. 

Resolutions condemning tlie eallouHiiess -of the. 

Bengal Mmistiy towards the grievanees of the workers and 
appointing a committee to unearth the real uatuir of their 
‘sinisteF move against the workers as also to secure pro- 
tection to distressed workers were passetl. ^ Htlier^ resolu- 
tions passed touched upon the grave situation wliieh !iad 
arisen out of the dispute between the (admitta Kledrie 
Supply Corporation and its workers, eomieinneii^ thi» Bengal 
Government for their repressiv<‘ measures against l«*aders 
and prominent woikers of the .Seamans I nion, and sym- 
pathised with Cawnpore textile workeis and -inkers at 
Kulti, Ilnapur and other places. The meeting broke up 
at 10-30 p m,~—Amrita Bazar Patrika, 

Suhhas Bose’s Experience in 
East Bengal 

Brahmunhauii, June IP, 

Nearly 15 persons, including Sj, Suhhas Hliandra Bose, 
Congress President, and Maulvi Asrafuddin Ahmed 
Choudhury, Secretary, B, P, C. L,, leeeived injune»§ follow- 
ing what the Congress President, in the camrst* of a *-tate* 
ment issued through the United Press elmraeterised as » 
“hooliganism on the part of Moslem I.eagtiers”, who threw 
brickbats on the procession organised in honour *‘f the 
Rastrapati on his arrival here tliis morning. 

Similar feats stand ttt tlie credit of some 
Moslem League tigers and lions'’, in the 
United Provinces. 

“The response 1 received from tlie MtHlim public 
exceeded my fondest hopes end I have come hack with the 
confidence and certainty that the Muslims of I^engiil wifi, 
before long, be all inside the Congress”, said the Congress 
President, Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, interviewed by tlie 
Associated Press as regards the imprcHHions of his East 
Bengal tour. 

Calcutta Corporation Lady Teacher incident 

What the Calcutta Corporation has done 
in relation to the lady teacher incident is not 
at all satisfactory. The disclosures made in 
the police officer's report and in the minute of 
dissent of Councillor Phapiindranatli Brahma 
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havo not been dealt with, perhaps some of the 
greatest scouncliels have been left untouched, 
and the Eduoation Officer has been dealt with 
too severely, even if what the Corporation say 
of him be held true What is worse, nothing 
has been done to convince and assure the public 
tlial, the Corporation schools are fit for pure- 
minded women to serve in and innocent boys 
and girls to receive education in We hope 
they are. 

An ul tempt was made to rc-open the 
(piestion, hut it. was frustrated In consequence 
Congress President Siibhas Chandra Bose has 
severed his connection with the Corporation 
and the Congress IMumcipal Association. 
Thai, IS a sufficient, condemnation of the Cor- 
poration’s action and inaction 

Labour Pickettng and Linguistic 
Picketing 

Picketing 111 connection with labour 
strikes is an ordinary procedure. The linguis- 
tic, picketing in Madras m connection with the 
Anti-llmdi agit,ation is a new departure. So 
then' is iiicketmg and picketing Hence whilst 
tlie U. P. .Ministry have allowed picketing at 
tiie Cawnpore mill's, the Madras Ministry have 
taken legal steps against the linguistic picket- 
era— though both are Conp'e.ss ministries But 
even at Madras the ministers have not been 
treating the i)icket,ers exactly as the bureau- 
cratic government dealt with the Congress 
picket ers during civil disobedience. The latter 
set in motion both Lathi and Law, whereas the 
former have set, in mol.ion only the Law— thus 
keeping non-violence int,ac,t to the letter. 

India's Urgant Need of Organizing 
Large and Key Industries 

The Ilon’ble Dr. fciyed Mahmud, Minister 
for Ldueation and Development, Bihar, has 
addressed a circular letter to aU Provincial 
Ministers in charge of Industries, inviting them 
to meet at Simla on the 2nd and_ 3rd of July 
ne.xt to discuss in an informal meeting the deve- 
lopment of large and key industries. A timely 
move. 

It was <m tlic 16th September last year 
that Aeharya Praphulla Chandra Ray contri- 
buteil an article to the Amrita Bazar Pastrika 
on the Menace to the Indigenous Chemical 
Industries, ciuoting passages from some letters 
of Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni, President of the 
Northern India Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association, and indirectly suggesting what 
should be done to meet the menace. 


Under India’s new Bntish-made constitu- 
tion, her industries lie completely at the mercy 
of the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India. But the Provincial Govern- 
ments can perhaps do a little to save them and 
start new ones. Let us wait and see what 
they do. 

E. 1. Railway Disaster Again 

In the course of some months there was a 
third serious disaster in the E. I. R. line. This 
time it was at Madhupur. Is this line ve”y 
much worse managed than the other lines m 
the country? 

New Constitution For Cochin 

The new Cochin constitution inaugurated 
on the 17th June last associates the people to 
some extent directly with the _ Maharaja’s 
government through the Legislative Council 
and a reponsible minister. Though not a full 
measure of self-government, it is a forward 
move. 

Bihar Anti-Dowry Bill 

Whether the dowry evil, which has 
brought about the decrease in numbers of some 
Hindu castes and _ caused much immorality, 
caused great hardship to poor parents, and led 
many a girl to commit suicide, can be remedied 
by legislation is not certain. But it should be 
fought by every available weapon. It is goorl 
that Bihar proposes to arm itself with a legis- 
lative weapon to fight it. 

Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri on Universities 
In India 

The Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri’s broadcast talk on universities in India 
on the 18th June last was a very important 
pronouiiccmeut. Among other points he dis- 
cussed Mahatma Gandhi’s fiemark that uni- 
versities had no claim on State funds. He^ had 
no difficulty in showing that Gandhiji’s opinion 
was not correct. 

Power Alcohol From Molasses 

A joint committee was appointed in Janu- 
ary last by the Governments of U. P. and Bihar, 
consisting of Mr. Padampat Singhania, Mr. M. 
P. Gandhi, Mr. Anantasubramaniam, Dr. S. S. 
Bhatnagar, Mr. G. H. Dickson, Dr. N. R. Dhar, 
Mr. P. S. Maker and Dr. N. G. Chatterjee, to 
report on the best method of manufacture and 
of mixing power alcohol with petrol and to 
examine the possible uses of molasses_ and their 
practical application ” The committee has 
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come to the conclusion that power alcohol can Technological Institute, Cawnpore, has actually 
be manufactured ecotnomically from molasses demonstrated that molasses can be easily conver- 

m the U. P. and Bihar, which are advantage- ted into power alcohol and placed in the market 

ously situated for such manufacture, and it can at competitive rates. His report was .submitted 
be marketed at substantially the same price af to the U. P. Government (not the Congress 
which petrol is now being sold. Government.— Ed., IL), but was suppressed, 

A very distinguished scientist supplied us and he was not permitted to publish it.” 
with the information and we published it on page it -was some time aft(‘r the pul)lic!itioii by 
597 of Tfie Modem Beneic for November, 1937, us of this information that the V. P. and Uiiiar 

.that “Mr. N. G. Chatterj'ee of the Harcourt Butler Joint Committee was apiiomted 



„ , . . Bharat Phatotypc 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
The centenary of whose birth was observed latft 
month throughout the country 
See page 1 


THE SHADOW OVER EUROPE 

By Major D GRAHAM POLE 


With the tranhlation of Lord Harlech and the 
Duke of Devonshire to the House of Lords the 
expected Cabinet re-shuffic has taken place The 
Premier has dropped his friend Tjord Swinton in 
response to the* public outcry but, except for 
that, th(‘ fittesi. comment that can be made on 
the new Cabinc't is that, the more they change 
the more they are the same. It will not be sur- 
prising if by autumn still further changes are 
made'. Mr. Chamberlain has none of the per- 
sonal magnetism of his predecessor, and Lord 
Baldwin certainly left while the going was 
good. 

Apart from the ghastly mess of European 
affairs possibly (ho biggi'st cloud on the horizon 
is the' maiiguratiori of Federation in India I 
hardly think this is likely t,o be attempted with- 
in the lifetime of the present Parliament. The 
difficulties of (h(‘ selieme [iroposed in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, which we,r(' pointed out very 
strongly by many of us before' the passing of the 
Act, are only now beginning U/ be realised by 
the Govctrnnient. There is no doubt that the 
whole scheme should be scrapped and something 
siibstituti'd that will be more in accordance with 
the finite justifiable wi.shes of the people of 
India. Mr ('haiuberlain prides himself on being 
a realist, bul fht'n' is no doubt that in questions 
about India tlie Labour Party is much more 
realist than the Prf'inier and is opposed to the 
Federation scheme as outlined in tlie Act. They 
believe that^ India .should have self-government 
without the innumerable shackles on it con- 
tained in the Act. Gf course (here arc difR- 
cultif's, hut ililfieultif's are made to be overcome 
In the words of Epictetus, “Difficulties are 
things that show what men arc.'" 

Mr. Chamberlain still continues to boast 
about the goofi effects of the Anglo-Italian Pact 
which he conclufied with Signor Mussolini. The 
speech of the latti’r at (3enoa last Saturday 
seemed to indif'ate that in his view Great Britain 
was now on the side of the Dictators with regard 
to Spain and that the chief difficulty of making 
a similar pact with France was that France was 
on the side of Republican Spain, while Italy 
was out to see that Franco won As far as the 
people of this country are, concerned, it is cer- 
tainly far from true to say that they support 
General Franco. And it is difficult to sec how 


it can benefit England to have the possibility, 
in the unhappy event of war, of the Mediter- 
ranean being closed against them at the western 
end by the guns of the totalitarian Powers. 

Nor has Mr. Chamberlain enhanced the 
dignity of the British Empire by the sending of 
Lord Halifax to Geneva Lord Halifax's repu- 
tation was, of course, what the Premier banked 
on and everyone both here and abroad wondered 
how' that Christian nobleman could reconcile his 
task with his conscience Apparently Lord 
Halifax had to enunciate the doctrine of Peace 
— at any price — and the price was fixed by 
Mussolini. As the Manchester Guardian pointed 
out: 

f 

"'At Geneva we were the agents of a new Holy 
Alliance Mussolini and Hiller need not i e-enter the 
League when their work is done so effectively for them/’ 

The League of Nations was formed so that 
the collective judgment of the nations might if 
necessary over-rule the individual judgment of 
any one nation. Now, at the instance of Great 
Britain, the theory of collective obligations — ^thc 
nojncr-stonc of the League — is thrown over and 
individual nations are left free to recognise the 
Italian King as Emperor of Abyssinia if they 
so wish And Mr Chamberlain’s government 
was returned to power on their promise to up- 
hold the principles of the League! No wonder 
Madame Tabouis, the famous French political 
correspondent, is reported to have remarked that 
it is difficult for foreigners to understand the 
British belief that they have a private and direct 
line to Heaven ! When this Government goes out 
it will be the first job of its successor to rebuild 
the League which now lies broken. But mean- 
while will our surrender to Mussolini bring the 
much-desired peace? There is little sign of it in 
Europe today. While no doubt both Spain and 
Abyssinia think there is much truth in the 
appellation of perfidious Albion. Many millions 
in this country feel a deep sense of shame at the 
Geneva episode and the fact that the good name 
of our country has been dragged in the mud. 
The only stand made by Great Britain in 
defence of League principles since the National 
Government came into office in 1931 was last 
week and over Czecho-Slovakia and, in the first 
instance at least, it seems to have been success- 
ful. Had they taken the same stand with Japan 
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and Italy, history might have been different 
today. 

It IS indeed a considerable shock to realise 
just exactly what the League idea has suffered 
during the past weeks as a result of Great 
Britain’s tactics at Geneva. The trouble with 
these professed realists such as Mr. Chamberlain 
is that they lack the imagination to realise what 
may be the consequences of the example they 
have set. To do a great right (as they see it) 
they think it is worth while to do a little wrong. 
To reclaim Italy seems to them more important 
■than to desert Abyssinia and Spain. But look 
what has followed to the whole idea of collective 
security! See what a rent the envious Swiss 
have made! Switzerland, home and heart of tho 
League, has seized the opportunity to contract 
right out of her obligations. She has informed 
the League Council of her intention to remam 
neutral m any future dispute and so repudiate 
the common duty of imposing sanctions against 
an aggressor. And her defection has drawn on 
that of Denmark, Iceland, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. At the moment of writing the news has 
come that they too have “pledged themselves to 
adopt common rules of neutrality in the event 
of a war between other Powers.” 

The National Government then, returned at 
the last General Election on a League mandate, 
has played the part of its executioner. The 
ghost of the League may stalk for a little longer 
at Geneva but the League itself is dead. How 
can it be otherwise? Since this Governmono 
came into power Japan has left it, then Germanv, 
then Italy. America remains outside. And no.v 
Switzerland and all the Scandinavian countries 
are forsaking it in fact if not in name. There 
is of course talk of Italy returning. Talk of a 
Three Power Pact or a Four Power Pact or a 
Five Power Pact. But what does all this mean 
but the one thing— that the Great Powers are 
playing power politics amongst themselves, 
jokeying for position, and reviving in its old 
familiar form the uneasy Balance of Power. 
Some say that the balance is between the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokio system and the Franco- 
Russian alliance. Some would add Great 
Britain to France and Russia. But Britain (at 
her peril?) even now, even after her recent stand 
in the matter of Czecho-Slovakia, still flirts with 
Gerpaany. (Is it not just reported that Lord 
Halifax and Lord Londonderry may visit 
Germany next month as the guests of General 
Goering — General Goering the extremist?) 

Two things are most striking when you look 
at Europe today. On the one hand there is the 
absolute, hammer-like, consistent and increas- 


ingly successful policy of Oormuny. On the 
other there is the temporising, compromising, 
policy of the dcmocra{‘ic‘.s. This was brought, out 
very forcibly the other night in an address given 
by Dr. Gooch who, it nill be rememben'd, ig 
one of the official historians of the Great \)'ar. 
In listening to him one reali.sed that just as 
Gandhi is the very soul of India, Hitler is the 
incarnation of defeated Germany. Dr Gooch 
considers his career is the most romantic 
thing since Napoleon. ConsidiT for a moment 
that in 1918 ho was poor anil friendless 
and completely unknown. Today he is “not 
the greatest but the most imiiortaiit, man 
in the wmrld”. Because it hangs on him 
alone whether there will be another World War 
or not. If there is another World War, Hitler 
will start it and no one else. 

The terrible coiisistimcy of Genuaii policy 
— ^terrible because it is tirele.ss and iiillexible— 
is the consistency of Herr llitk'r himself. 
Nothing perhaps exists for him outside his own 
experience. The Hitler today, we are t.old, is 
the Hitler of pre-war Vienna. In those far-off, 
poverty-stricken days, he acciuirod three dis- 
approvals. Disapproval of the SocialistB with 
whom he was thrown in contact, disaiiprovnl of 
the Jews wdio were the brain.s of th(‘ Socialists, 
disapproval of the Austrian Emi>ire. What.,' he 
asked himself, in Vienna, are these 'reutons 
doing lost in the flood of non-Teufonie races? 

But see how events have played into his 
hands! No wonder if, like Napoleon, he believes 
in his star. First of all, the disappearance of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire .smoothed the way for 
the absorption of Austria in the German Heich. 
And ever since January 3933, when he became 
Chancellor (swept into power by the inereasing 
slump and our treatment of GiTiiiany at the 
Disarmament Confereiie(‘?l, his luck has been 
as conspicuous as is his in.^tmet for knowing the 
psychological moment when to act, whether in 
the Rhineland or in Austria. 

When Herr Ifithw first came info ])ower 
there was a tendemey to discount him and regard 
him rather as the tool of dissatisfiisl German 
landlords or of the powerful indiwtritil groups. 
A pinchbeck Napoleon or a Mussolini out of the 
bargain basement were the kind of epithets in 
vogue. But they were about as wid<* of the 
mark as can be. One thing which is certain 
about Herr Hitler is that he is a law unto 
himself. He reaches his own di'cisions, says 
Dr. Gooch, in the teeth of the advice of his civil 
or military advisers. (They were opposed, it 
was said, to the re-occupation of the Rliineland 
and to the rape of Austria.) And if he does 
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so, ho corfiiinly luis vcasons for bclioving in his 
own instino.t. Considor Germany as it was in 
1933 and as it is ni 1938. In 1933 Herr Hitler 
could look around and see that there was not 
a single Power friendly to Germany. Even 
the minor Powers were unfriendly and leaned 
rather on Paris and London. But today all 
that is (iliangcd. Italy is Germany’s ally. 
The Frentdi “ continental system ” of alliances 
has complet-cly broken down. On every hand, 
save in Czecho-Slovakia of which more later, 
Hitler is finding more and more backing. 
Together Germany and Italy stand up against 
the hitherto unchallengeable domination of 
Britain and Prance. 

Hitl(‘r began lo change the face of Europe 
as far hack as in .ranuary 1934. In that year 
he enlered in to n ten year Non- Aggression 
Pact with Poland. Up to that moment Poland 
had been a threat and an enemy. The next 
war, the saying went, will start in the Polish 
Corridor. But it. suited Hitler, in the words 
of Dr. Gooch, to put the problem of Danzig 
and the Polish part of Upper Silesia into cold 
storage for fen yi’urs. And the point is that 
in doing so he loosened J’oland from France 
and at the sanu’ time freed himself to deal with 
the south, with Austria and Gzeclio-Slovakia — 
with the gai(“ lo south-eastern Europe, to the 
Danul)t‘ and the Balkan lands. 

In July 1934 there followed the Austrian 
pufHck. Hithu’ had been intervening already 
by every method, by wireless, press, money, 
advices. Now he inferveiusl by murder, the 
murder of Dr. Dollfu.ss. The jiutfirh failed 
and of course Hitler r(‘pudiated it. And it 
was lucky for him that he fuih'd tlum or there 
would have Inam war with Italy. For it was 
then that Signor Mussolini gave his famous 
pledge : “I will stand by Ansiria to the end.” 

But evi'ufs were jilaying into Hitler’s 
luinds. In 1935, Signor Mussolini earried out 
a decision he hud ri'aclieil two years jireviously 
and utlneked Abyssinia. Ami tliis led to liis 
break with Pngland and Prance, and that loti 
to his iigreeing to the Berlin-Roine axis. 
Diijilicit.y also had its uses, and there appear- 
ed the Austro-German Pact of July, 1936 By 
that Pact, Hitler agreed to Hu; illcgahsation 
of the Nazi Party in Austria and in return, Dr. 
Schusohnigg agretul that Austria _ was a 
“German” State. It looked like a climb-down 
on the part of Gennany and as such was intend- 
ed to lull Italy. And it succeedeel. But in 
reality it was a case of reculer pour mieux muter 
for it was on tho pica that this_ Tact had been 
broken that Hitler forced a crisis in Austria in 


March this year, forced it in despite of his dear 
brother in Italy who now found himself caught 
in the Berlin-Rome axis. 

Hitler bungled his first attempt on Austria 
but that was not the end of the story. Last 
week-end he bungled over Czecho-Slovakia and 
was put m his place (for the time being ?) by 
England But no one can tell what will happen 
there. For whereas Dr. Schusohnigg was too 
good a “German” to spill German blood over 
the quarrel, the Czechs are not Germans and 
will fight if Germany presents them with an 
ultimatum. But in what a tragic situation are 
the Czechs. With the best will in the world — 
and at this eleventh hour they would do every- 
thing in their power to reach a just solution — 
they cannot right the wrongs of the Sudeten 
Germans These Germans, although they have 
never formed part of Germany but were part of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, wish to be absorb- 
ed in the German Reich Of course the trouble 
has only boiled over since the rape of Austria, 
but none the less, on the principle of self- 
determination, they should be allowed to choose 
their own Government. Yet Czecho-Slovakia 
cannot admit this All these would-bo Germans 
arc situate along the German frontier. To cede 
her frontier would be suicide and out of the 
c|uestion ! There are only 14 millions in Czecho- 
slovakia. In Greater Germany there are 75 
million people, a people, m the words of Dr. 
Hodza, the Prime Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, 
who are at the summit of a nationalism which is 
noAV in an emotional phase. How can he hand 
his frontier over to them, how can he give the 
Sudeten Germans autonomy, give them the job 
of being frontier police ? 

Will there be war then ? No one, says Dr. 
Gooch, can answer that except Herr Hitler who 
reaches his own decisions in accord with his own 
“intuition.” 

But these are the essential elements in the 
situation Dr. Hodza has said that agreement 
can only be reached within the present frame- 
work of the State. He proposes a Nationalities 
Statute which will “cut deeply into the structure 
of the Czecho-Slovak State ” But there can be 
no question of ceding any territory to Germany. 
Equally Czecho-Slovakia cannot come into the 
German orbit. Herr Henlein, leader of the Sude- 
ten Germans, has of course made a great stir on 
this point. He wants Czecho-Slovakia to come 
into line with German foreign policy, in other 
words to give up the Russian alliance. But how 
can the threatened and outnumbered and en- 
circled Czechs even contemplate this ? To do 
so is to invite their own destruction. 
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Will Hitler, whose consistency is the same 
thing to him as his and Germany’s destiny, who 
has a “neurotic horror of Communism,” will he 
push this point to the end ? If he presses the 
Russian question , to a categorical yes or no, 
there will, says Dr. Gooch, be war. 

It would be gratifying now to be able to 
turn one’s attention to the way out of this diffi- 
cult situation. But alas the world seems to 
produce men who can analyze the crisis but 
none who can tell how it must end. Indeed, far 
from there being any comfort to be had, the 
only reason why, in some men’s minds, the 
shadow will not blot out the sun is that another 
shadow is also rushing towards us and may 
get there first. This of course is a new world 
depression. 

I remember twenty years ago, at the end 
of the last war, how many men prophesied, shook 
their heads and prophesied that there could be 
no escape from the conclusion that sooner or 
later all the Powers would go bankrupt. Is that 
what is happening now ? What is the meaning 
of these recurring depressions — or of this long, 
unending depression ‘i’ At the moment all the 
symptoms of the 1932 depression are re-appear- 
ing. In the United States unemployment is 
almost back where it was then. In England, we 
have had seventeen years and more of pheno- 
menal unemployment and today, instead of 
there being any signs of its yielding to processes 
now at work there is a danger, as the Council 
of Action for Peace and Reconstruction has 
pointed out in a recent statement, that it may 
adopt “a new and higher rock-bottom level.” 
And it has to be remembered of course that the 
present rearmament programme is, for the time 
being, masking a great deal of potential unem- 
ployment. So what will happen when these 
programmes are completed (supposing they do 
not end, as armament programmes generally 
end, in war?) The nations of the world are at 
present spending £7,000,000 a day on armament 
programmes. Spending these vast sums on un- 
productive expenditure. How can they ever be 
paid for ? How at the end can we aWd to 
keep the displaced workers ? Only a vast effort, 
on the part of all the nations, only a revival of 
world trade, can save us. But all the time these 
armament programmes are making us more and 
more nationalist in feeling— so that if war does 
not come, but the slump comes, we shall only 
aggravate the difficulties by trying to be self- 
sufficient and “protecting” ourselves with 
tariffs. . . . The wages of sin are death all right. 
And we are caught in the vicious circle we have 
made. Wei re-arm, we shelve the Van Zeeland 


Report, and all the time there is a persi.'feiit fall 
in commodity price.s, sure sign of the deepening 
economic depression. 

How can we divert Gennuny, led by u fana- 
tic with a certain amount of rigid on his aide, 
and an undoubted amount of^luek ’’ How can 
we avert the Depression ? No new ideas can 
be expected from the present ( lovernment,. And 
one can hardly even wish for the fall of the 
Government since it is whim Governments full— 
as we saw in the, case of France that Herr 
Hitler marches. 

Yet the world is full of wrongs and, instead 
of even acknowledging that they exist, we let 
them slide, regardless of th(‘ fa<'1 that we are 
piling up nemesis all the time. We h'ft' ( ’hina to 
her fate, then Abyssinia, now Spam. We made 
some stand about Czeeho-Slovakia iieeause we, 
saw that the Czechs would figlit- and that Russia 
and France would be drawn in. But what, are 
we going to do when Hitler strikes again? 
Because of course he will strike again. Last 
week-end he bungled matters. He was nol stire 
of our position and thought he could intimidate 
the Czcch.s with impunity. Now that lie has had 
that experience, will he try to lull us, as he lulled 
Italy, with a Pact which proves in the end to 
be a trap ? (Why is Lord Halifax invited to 
visit General Goering ?) 

German diplomacy, in any ev(>ni, is ex- 
tremely active at the prestmt iimf*. Look at 
their latest move in tlie Fur Easl. They have 
now intimated that they are withdrawing t.lieir 
experts from China — and they give* the naive 
explanation that they arc doing so becuiuse i,h(‘y 
want to maintain strict neutrality. As tlie New 
Statesman remarks: 

“It is by no means certain that they will all obey 
the call of the Fuhrer. There, is reason to believe that 
some of them would rather he living lioim in (Ihina than 
dead dogs in Germany.” 

Heretofore gold had benm mor(‘ pntciotw i.o 
Germany than such principles iuid ti very large 
part of the armaments used in China agtiirwt 
Japan have been supplied by Germany in spite 
of the Berlin-Rome-Tokio triangle. (There! arc 
rumours too that Germany has been helping 
Republican Spain with arms. Well, stranger 
things have happened). 

It is to Germany’s interest to have a dis- 
turbed Europe. It makes an atinostphere 
favourable to Hitler’s plans. The Anglo-Italian 
agreement only comes into force when there is a 
“settlement” in Spain and the withdrawal of 
Italian troops and armaments. The longer 
Hitler can cause them to be kept there the better 
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for his fishing in troubled waters so that if he 
can (h'liiy a Franco victory by helping Republi- 
can Spain it. all fits in wil.h his plans. 

But. Cernnuiy now is setting her alliances 
in ord(‘r. And i> thiTi' anything that we can 


do about it ? Can indeed anything be placed in 
the scales that can weigh against the prospect 
of world hegemony ? 

London, 

28th May, 1938. 


PRESENT TREND OF BRITISH POLICY 

B|Y Dr. TARAKNATH DAS 

Spi'cial Li'c.tiircr on Oriental Histcyry & Woiid Politics 
The College of the City of New York 


Thk coindusion of the Anglo-Italian Pact, by 
the Chanilx'rlani (Jovernrnent, gives a clearer 
indication of the present trend of British Foreign 
Policy. One thing is certain that the British 
Ooyernment, is not concerned about the so-callcd 
United Front of the Great Democracies against 
the Fasmt states. In fact at no time has the 
foreign policy (»f any St, ate been primarily 
dcU'rniincd by iileological considerations. This 
has been the case with the Government of Great 
Britain more than any other State; because of 
the necessity of presiawation of its worldwide 
empire. Common iiitere.sta against a common 
■enemy and eonfiicting interests between states 
have been Uie causes of alliances and wars. In 
till' arena of int.ernationul politics, an imperialist 
dcmoerucy like Gnait Britain formed alliances 
with autoeratie .lapanest' Imperialism (the 
Anglo-.Iupaiiese .Mlianeel and the Czarist 
Imperinlism iTIie TripE Entente) as well as 
Repnhliean France. Now we see that British 
ImperiuliMu i.s at the threshold of forming an 
understanding, verging on tin alliance with 
Fascist If illy. 

None .should In* .surprised at the conclasion 
of tin* Anglo-Itiiliiin undei.siiuiding, because it 
was evident to nil far-sighted ,..4uents of inter- 
naticmtil iillairK some three years ago that 
ultimately, tliree great colonial imperial powers 
‘Great Britain, France and Italy — ^must co- 
operate to pn'serve their interests in Africa; 
■othenvist* conflicts fimong these nations would 
lead to tlu* loss of their imperial possessions. 
Therefore thn>e years ago, when the League of 
Nations, led by Great Britain and supported by 
France and other states, used economic sanctions 
against Italy, I predicted that such activities on 
the part of the British and French Governments 


would fail; because among other things they 
could not afford to see Italy defeated by 
Abyssinia. Such a defeat would have under- 
mined British supremacy in India, in the Near 
East and Egypt. It would have ultimately 
destroyed French authority in Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunis This being the case, while Mr. 
Anthony Eden, on behalf of England, was work- 
ing for coercion of Italy through economic 
sanctions, it was the British Government con- 
trolled Anglo-Persian Oil Company which 
supplied oil to T1 Duce’s Air Force and 
moehanised army to crush Haile Selassie’s ill- 
cquipped forces. It was not only England 
which indirectly aided Italy, but Soviet Russia 
also supplied oil to Italy and the United States 
oil concerns and Rumanian companies did their 
share. Let this be noted that neither Japan nor 
Germany invoked sanctions against Italy in 
the days of her trial and this was the real foun- 
dation of Italy’s policy of co-operation with 
Japan and Germany. 

From the published text of the Anglo-Italian 
Pact, signed on the 16th of April, 1938, it 
becomes evident that the policy of Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who as British Foreign Minister advoca- 
ted Anglo-French-Italian understanding through 
the defunct Hoare-Laval Pact, against which 
Anthony Eden and others raised _ so much 
objection and which was the cause of Sir Samuel’s 
resignation from the position of British Foreign 
Secretaryship, has triumphed against the policy 
of coercion of Italy by Britain It is evident 
that Great Britain would not only acknowledge 
Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia, but would 
use her full influence over the League of Nations, 
so that other League members might extend 
their blessings on Italian Imperialism in 
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A.byssinia. On the other hand _Anglo-Italian 
rivalry in the Mediterranean, Africa, the Neiu’ 
East and Arabia would take the form of rt'cogni- 
tion of mutual interests by these Powers, which 
would really mean co-operation between them to 
further their’ inteteste. 

In Great Britain two groups of statcsmc'n 
were advocating two different courses of action 
to gain the same end of maintaining the British 
Empire from any possible menace in Europe, 
Africa and Asia. ‘ One group— headed by Tories 
of the type of Mr. Eden supported by some 
liberals and laborites— was following the course 
of Anglo-French-Russian understanding against 
German-Italian- Japanese groups of Powers; and 
they of course counted on active support of the 
United States in their fight against the Fascist 
States. The other group of British statesmen-— 
Tories of the type of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Sir John Simon (a liberal Tory!) , 
Lord Halifax (the former Viceroy of India 
Lord Irwin) and other lesser lights — advocated 
the idea that they should come to an understand- 
ing with France and Italy first and thus main- 
tain their mutual interests in the Mediterranean, 
Africa and the Near East and thus check 
increase of Russian and German influence in 
these regions. Furthermore they felt that, the 
conclusion of an Anglo-French-Italian under- 
standing on the basis of co-operation would be 
the first step for a Pact in which Germany would 
be invited to participate; and thus it would 
parantee peace in Western Europe. Thus the 
signing of the Anglo-Italian Pact is the first 
step towards re-alignment of Powers under 
British leadership, which would revolutionize 
the course of international relations during the 
coming years. 

II 

The next development in World Politics 
m line with British Foreign Policy, is the 
possibility of an Anglo-French-Italian under- 
standing. In fact before this article may be 
published, this may be accomplished. It must 
be accomplished in fact, if not by signing a pact 
before the visit of Herr Hitler at Rome on the 
3rd of May. The first step towards the conclu- 
sion of an Anglo-French-Italian understanding 
was completed when the second popular front 
government by M. Blum was overthrown and the 
present Daladier government came into power. 
The Popular Front government in France, like 
all' other French governments, was committed to 
the policy of Anglo-French co-operation; but at 
the (Saine , time it was anti-Fascist and pro- 
Russian. When Mr. Eden was relieved of his 


po^t m the Bnti>li Funoim t hUiv (hen it was 
decided that Britain wniilii pri tVr an .\nglo- 
Krench-Itahaii undcivianding tn an Anglo- 
French-Rus.rian tmdi'ivt.'mdimi, .\ Briti-h (iov- 
oninicnt .seeking an imder-iaiiding witii Italy 
could not whole-heartedly eo-operati' with a 
French Government, headed Iw M Bhnn or hiiuc 
of the Popular From leader- eommitied to anti- 
Italian jiolicy. Thu- Blum (loveniment could 
not get the full support of the British (lovern- 
ment and d had to go. 

It has been reported from London that 
Premier Daladier and Foreign .Mini.-ler Bonner 
of France art' to vihit Prime .Mmi-ter Chainher- 
lain and Foreign Heeretary f.oid Ifalifax for a 
conversation strengthening .\nglo- French co- 
operation in Worhi Politic^, ft i- needless to 
point out that. aft(‘r the -igning of an .\nglu- 
Italian Pact, one of the iirime reipii-ites for 
whole-hearted Anglo-French co-operation would 
be Franco-Italian umier-tamlmg. It is also 
.significant that it has been reported from Paris 
that the Government of France would recognise 
Italian supremacy over Ahy.-.-inia atid thus follow 
the policy of Frunco-fialian co-operation ns 
e.stablished by Levai-Mussolini Pact of Rome 
(1933). If is also well-known that .M. Daladier 
is a disciple of VI. Callienx, who is an advocate 
of Franco-German undcr.-ttuiding tind not in 
favour of Franeo-Russiati umierstaiiding which 
has strained Franco-Gemian and Framai-Italifin 
relations. Therefore we may expect tlmt Anglo- 
French relations would fie repiliited on the fmsis 
of Anglo-Italian understiualing am! there will 
develop Anglo-French-Italian understanding 
which would safeguard British interests in the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Near Ettsi and even 
in India. 

Ill 

Settlement of Spanish Givil War iuis hecn 
taken into consideration in concliaiiug the Anglo- 
Italian Pact. It has been agreed that. Italy would 
withdraw her forces from Spain only after the 
conclusion of the Civil War in Spain, and Italy 
would not disturb territorial .tfariw f/twj of the 
Spanish republic. This means that the British 
Government has agreed with Signor Mussolini 
that it would' support Franco regime and thus 
help Signor Mussolini in upholding his Spanish 
policy. This would not only help Italy in 
strengthening hw position in the Western Medi- 
terranean, but it would help increasing prestige 
of Herr Hitler in Germany. 

Thus the French Government will have to 
modify its Spanish policy and in order to cement 
Anglo-French-Italian solidarity, France will 
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have to follow Grc-ai. Britain and Italy in Spain 
and hav(' to recognise Franco regime; and this 
may iv.snit. in Anglo-Frencli-ltalian-Spanish un- 
derstanding on the basis of status quo with 
increaswi prestige for Signor Mussolini and full 
just ifieuf ion of the policies inaugurated by 
Signor Mussolini, ]\]. Leval and Sir Samuel 
Hoare 

IV 

To be sur(‘, with the annexation of Austria 
by Germany, Nazi Germany has become the 
strongest military powia- in Central Europe It 
has virtually broken up the Inttle Entente. It 
has shaken the foundation of Franco-Czecho- 
Slovakiun Allianei* as well as Russo-Czecho- 
Slovakian Alliance'. It has paved the way for 
further extension of German power and influence 
in Central Eurojaa Germany annexed Austria 
with tin* tacit consent of, if not with direct en- 
eouragi'inent from the rulers of Great Britain — 
Ghumberlain-llalifax-Simon-Hoare section of 
the British cabinet,— Germany would not have 
dared to annex Austria in direct opposition of 
Britain, Italy and Franci*, not to speak of Russia 
and othi'r Powers. When Herr Hitler was in 
the process of annexing Austria, the French 
<Jovcrnment‘ appi'aled to Signor Mussolini to 
tak(' dec'isive action against the German menace; 
but he refused to do .so, because he wished to force 
the British and the French governments to 
realise the importance of Italian co-operation in 
world polities. It is significant that after Herr 
Hitler’s aniu'xution of Austria, the British and 
tlie Iluliun GovenniK'nis showed their determi- 
nation to come to an understanding in which 
lliey liave so admirably snceoeded. None should 
forget that Ih'rr Hitler imd(‘rtook his Austrian 
adventure, after he made sure of the support of 
Biguor Mussolini in this matter. To be sure 
the appearance of Germany at the Brenner 
Pass may bo a sourw' of apprehension for Italy, 
hut file growdJi of German power has forced the 
British and the French to settle their disputes 
witJi Italy. 

Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano are honest 
and sincere in their declarations that while they 
have signed the, Anglo-Italian Agreement, it did 
not mean a break in the Rome-Berlin axis._ If 
Italy would have given up her close relations 
with Germany and Japan, in order to win the 
goodwill of Britain and France, then Italy’s in- 
fluence in world politics would have been 
considerably reduced and she might have been 
at the mercy of Anglo-French pressure. There- 
fore Signor Mussolini will continue to be on the 
very best -terms with Herr Hitler; and this will 


be a factor in forcing Anglo-French Powers to 
respect Italy’s wishes. On the other hand Italy’s 
closer co-operation with Anglo-French Powers 
will force Herr Hitler to court II Duce’s 
goodwill. 

Under the circumstances what would be the 
policy of Great Britain regarding Germany? 
Great Britain would try to come to an undei- 
standing with Germany directly or through the 
co-operation of II Duce Great Britain would not 
make any serious objection to German expansion 
in Eastern Europe; because it would serve two 
definite purposes — (a) increase of German power 
and influence in Hungary and Rumania would 
increase Russo-German tension, which will ba au 
asset for Great Britain and (fe) any move for 
Germany to increase its influence in the Balkans 
might hurt Italian interests; and such a 
possibility would solidify Anglo-Italian co-opera- 
tion. Thus it IS expected that after the Anglo- 
Italian understanding, Anglo-French understand- 
ing and Franco-Italian understanding, Bntisli 
statesmen would encourage a move for a general 
AVestern European Pact in which Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany will be the principal 
participants while Belgium, Poland and Spam 
may be invited to co-operate. It may also 
encourage a pact among Danubian Powers for 
the purpose of maintenance of peace. Then it 
may even take steps for reconstruction of the 
League of Nations, which may allow Italy and 
Germany to re-enter the League on their own 
terms 

It means that the present trend of British 
Foreign Policy would be to have an understand- 
ing with Italy and Germany without sacrificing 
Anglo-French understanding. In order to accom- 
plish this, if it be necessary to induce France to 
give up her Russian alliance, Britain will use 
full pressure on France dependent upon British 
goodwill. The net result of such a policy would 
mean isolation of Soviet Russia in European 
politics, at least temporarily. This policy of 
weakening Russia would be agreeable to Britain, 
because Soviet Russia’s increased influence in 
ike Moslem bloc of Powers — Turkey-Persia- 
Afghanistan — and in China, through increasing 
penetration in Shinkiang is decidedly opposed to 
British imperial interests in Asia. 

V 

In spite of much anti- Japanese demonstra- 
tion among the masses of Britain, the group of 
statesmen who favour an understanding with 
France, Italy as well as Germany, recognise the 
fact that while Italy and Germany are willing to 
co-operate with Britain, they may not be willing 
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to sacrifice Japan to win British 
friendship. None should misunderstand 
the motive behind Germany’s understanding 
with Japan and Italy’s friendliness 
with the Empire of the Rising Sun. Herr Hitler 
is committed to anti-Soviet Russian Eoreign 
Policy and, if possible, acquisition of at least <i 
part of Russian territory for German expansion. 
This cannot be accomplished without Japanese 
pressure against Russia as well as British, French, 
and Italian neutrality in case of a Russo-German 
conflict. German-Japanese co-operation then is 
a weapon against Russia and a means of pressure 
against Britain. Signor Mussolini has taken up 
the side of Japan, tecause in case of an Anglo- 
Italian conflict, Italo- Japanese eo-operation 
would split British navy at least in three sections 
— one for the North Sea to watch over the 
German menace, one for the Mediterranean and 
one for the Pacific against the Japanese march 
to South Pacific. It is conceivable that both 
Italy and Germany would refuse to adopt a 
policy which will reduce Japan to impotency and 
thus increase British naval power proportionately 
in the North Sea region and the Mediterranean. 
Furthermore, if British statesmen are really 
opposed to increase of Soviet Russian influence 
in Asia, then it would be the height of folly for 
Britain to weaken Japan to such an extent that 
Soviet Russia would feel free to carry out her 
designs in Asia through a Sino-Russian combi- 
nation. 

Thus if Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini be 
detomined to maintain the Rome-Berlin nvia 
and also maintain their agreements wath Japan 
(German - Japanese - Italian anti - communist 
Pact), then it is conceivable that Great Britain 
would be willing to come to an undi'rstanding 
with Japan, on the basis of recognition of mutual 
spheres of interest in the Far East. It might 
lead to formation of some form of Anglo- 
Japanese understanding to check any increase of 
Russian influence in China and other parts of 
Asia, at the cost of British influence. 

Furthermore, one must not forget that if 
Japan be defeated by China, primarily through 
Russian aid, then its effect would be increase of 
Russian influence not only in China, but in India 
also, where men like Mr. Nehru and others arc 
professedly pro-Russian. It is clear that neither 
Lord Halifax (former .Viceroy of India) , nor 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir John Simon and Mr 
Chamberlain would adopt a policy which would 
undern^ne-the. prestige of Japanese imperialism, 
xouse Chinese and Indian nationalism to assert 
Jheir powers against British and other (French) 
ipt^ests ’in, Eastern Asia 'and serve the cause 


of Soviet KubMa. It l^ «'.\ptTtcii that unless 
Signor Mus.Miliiii ainl Heir llitler .short- 

sightedness 111 their pulicy_ toward- Japan, they 
will use their influence with Briti-h .'-tuiesmen 
(Chamberlain-lloitre-Siiuon-Iialifax group i to 
have an uiuierstunding with .lapau; and France 
which has already an alliaiiee with .lapan would 
support .such a move. Hnder fhe-e eiremustanees, 
one IS iiiclmed to think that there is nundi truth 
in the reports of conversation between Mr. 'i'ani, 
the Japanese Ambassador at large ui China and 
the British Amhas-sador m ( 'hina. Sir Arehibald 
Kerr for a po.ssible Anglo-.lapanese rapproche- 
ment on the basis of re.speeting British sphere of 
influence in Southern China and Great Britain 
recognising iMaiiehukuo. (This will be m line 
with the Anglo- Italian Pact, whieli is based upon 
British recognition of Italian supremacy in 
Abyssinia) . 

British support to Japan will ineiitably lead 
to Japan’s aggressive altitude toward- Soviet 
Russia. Thus, a Russo-Japane.-e rivalry in 
the Far East will he an as-et to Britain in 
Asia, as a Genuan-KusNian rivalry is uii asset to 
Britain in Europe and the Near Hast. 

VI 

If the above calculations be ucrurute, it be- 
comes clear that t.«r<‘at Britain will be maintain- 
ing her inter(‘htK in .Vsi.u Kuiopr and .■Xfncu by 
coming to an uuderstunding w .. . 1 ,dv. Germiiny 
and Japan and thus isolaiing Rii-sia. Tlii.- policy 
may result in a Russo-G< rmMi war or a Ru.-so’- 
Japane.se War, which would ' ■ welnniii'd by 
Britain, because i' would w Ivi it lior three 
potential enemie.H- -Germany, Riis-ia iiinl Japan. 

It may be argued thtit in making these cal- 
culations wc have not taken the Ciiited State» 
into consideration. It was not neees-iirv to sny 
that Great Britain would not follow aiiii- 
American foreign policy; and at the -ame time 
it is beyond dispute that the American Govern- 
ment would adopt the imliey of ” parallel action " 
with Great Britain to maintain {H«ace and aid 
the British Empire. Just h‘.‘ Great Britain did 
not take any objection to G nmm annexation 
of Austria, similarly the United States also has 
followed Great Britain on the Anstriun (juestion. 
It is well understood that in the near future the 
United States will recognise the Italian contiuest 
of Abyssinia. If Britain pursues u policy of con- 
solidating Anglo-French-Ttalian-Gennan under- 
standing which might adversely affect Soviet 
Russia but would promote British interests, the 
government at Washington would not act 
adversely to the British programme. If Britain 
decides to act in the Far East as s mediator in 
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(■,he Smo-Japaneso conflict and thus act to curb 
the increase of Soviet Russian influence in China, 
in spite of genuine unli-, Japanese feeling in certain 
influc‘ntial quarters of the United States, the 
Govcrnimnit of the United States would never 
align itself with Russia and China against Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany and Japan 
In conclusion, I wish to make it clear that 
British statesmen who are directing the Foreign 
Policy arc neither Fascists nor anti-Fascists in 
principle They have only one principle and 
aim — iirescrvation and extension of the British 
Empire — and they feel that Britain has no 
reason to take the burden of fighting Germany,' 
Italy and Japan. Such a struggle would materi- 
ally benefit Russia and France and not Britain 
Therefore they are at present interested m 
consolidating: British interests by securing 
French, Italian, German and Japanese co- 
operation and thus weakening Soviet Russia 
as well as G(‘rmany and Japan through adopting 
a policy which would make a Russo-Japanese 
War or a Russo-Gcrmaii War inevitable 
April 17, 1938. New York, 

\niiexcs to the Anglo-Italian Treaty of 

April ir>, 1938.* 

ANNEX ONE 

Reajjirmatfon of the Declaration of January 2 , 1937 , 
regarding the Mediterranean, md of Notes exchanged 
on Decern her 31, 1936. 

T1h‘ OovuinmuiJt of the United Kingdom and the 
Italian (Hivinniiuoit hoiohy i (‘affirm the declaration signed 
Jt Roni(‘ on Januaiy 2, 1937, regarding the Mediterranean 
and notes (‘X(*!iang<‘(l hotwt‘en the two governments on 
31, 1936, loganling th(‘ status quo in the Western 
tiunenn. 

Done at Hoiiuu (*t(\ 

(Signed) Perth, Ciano 
‘\NNKX TWO 

Agreement regarding the Exchange of Military In- 
fer mat ton, 

T}f‘ g<>\«‘iJiuient oi the United Kingdom and the 
Italian (Jov<*rnuu‘nt agiee that in the month of Januaiy 
each V(‘ar a icciprocal (‘xchangc of information shall take 
I)la(*(‘ through naval, militaiy and air attaches in London 
and I{oin<‘ ^‘garding any majoi prospective administration 
mov(‘mt*nts or n‘(listrilmtion of their respective naval, 
miljtaiy and an forces. This exchange of information 
will take plae(‘ in r(*sp(‘et of such forces stationed in or 
lms<*d on: 

1 Ov(‘is«*as p(»ss(‘ssions of eith(.‘r party (which phrase 
shall for this purpose he d(‘emed to include protectorates 
and mandated term ones) in or with seaboard on the 
Medit«*rrain‘an, Red Sea or Gulf of Aden, and 

2 T(‘rritnries in Africa other than those referred to 
in paragrapli i almve, and lying in the area bounded on 
tin* west i>y I,,ong. 20 K. and on the south by Lat. 7 S. 

Sneh exchanges of information will not necessarily 
.prechuh* o(‘easional communication of supplementary 

^Reproduced from The New York limes of April 17, 

1938. 
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military information, should either party consider that 
political circumstances of the moment make it desirable. 

The two governments further agree to notify each 
other m advance of any decision to provide new naval or 
ail bases in the Mediterranean east of Long. 19 degrees E., 
and in the Red Sea or approaches thereto 

Done at Rome, etc. 

(Signed) Perth, Ciano 
ANNEX THREE 

Anglo-ltalian Agreement regarding certain areas in the 

Middle East. 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Italian Government, 

Being desirous of insuring that there shall be no 
conflict between their respective pohcies in regard to areas 
of the Middle East referred to in the present agreement, 

Being desirous, moreover, that the same friendly spirit 
which has attended the signing of to-day’s protocol and 
of the documents annexed thereto should also animate 
their relations in regard to those areas, 

Have agreed as follows: 

Aiticle 1. Neither party will conclude any agree- 
ment or take any action which might in any way impair 
the independence or integrity of Saudi Arabia or Yemen. 

Article IL Neither party will obtain or seek to obtain 
a piivileged position of political character in any territory 
which at present belongs to Saudi Arabia or to Yemen 
or in any territory which either of those States may here- 
after acquire. 

Article III. The two parties recognize that in addi- 
tion to the obligations incumbent on each of them in 
Articles I and II hereof it is in the common interest of 
both of them that no other power should acquire or seek 
to acquire sovereignty or any privileged position of a 
political character in any territory which at present belongs 
to Saudi Arabia or Yemen, oi which either of these States 
may hereafter acquire, including any islands in the Red 
Sea belonging to either of those States, or in any islands 
of the Red Sea to which Turkey renounced her rights by 
Article XVI of the treaty of peace signed at Lausanne 
July 24, 1923 

Would Curb Other Powers 

In particular they regaid it as an essential interest 
of each of them that no other power should acquire 
sovereignty or any privileged position on any part of the 
coast of the Red Sea which at present belongs to Saudi 
Arabia or Yemen or in any of the aforesaid islands. 

Articles IV. As regards those islands in the Red Sea 
to which Turkey renounced hei rights by Article XVI of 
the treaty of peace signed at Lausanne July 24, 1923, and 
which aie not comprised in the territory of Saudi Arabia 
01 Yemen neither paity will in regard to any such island 
firstly, establish its sovereignty or secondly, erect forti- 
fications or defences. 

It is agreed that neither party will object to: Firstly, 
the presence of British officials at Kamaran for the 
purpose of securing sanitary service of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in accordance with the provisions of the agreement 
concluded in Paris on June 19, 1926, between the Govern- 
ments ol Great Britain, North Ireland and of India on 
the one part and the Government of The Netherlands on 
the other; it is also understood that the Italian Government 
may appoint an Italian medical officer to be stationed there 
on the same conditions as The Netherlands medical officer 
under the said agreement; secondly, the presence of 
Italian officials at Great Hanish, Little Hanish and Jehel 
Zukur for the purpose of protecting fishermen who resort 
to those islands; thirdly, the presence at Abu Ali, Centre 
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Peak and Jebel Teir of such persuiis as aie leqmied ioi 
the maintenance of lights on those islands 

Aiticle V. The two paities agiee il is in tht tommoii 
interest of both of them that theie shall bo pome betwinm 
Saudi Aiabia and Yemen and within the teinloiies ot 
those States. Bui while they will at all times (‘\eit tlu*ii 
good offices m the cause tif peace they will not uitenem* 
m any conflict which despite theii good offices iiiav hieak 
out between or within those States 

The two parties also lecogni/e that it is m the 
common inleiest of both of them that no othei powm 
should intervene m any such conflict 

Arabian Zone Chei) 

AiticIe VI. As legaids the zone ol AiabLi King to 
the east and south of the present boiindanes ol Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen or of any of the futaie boundaries 
which may be t^stablished by agieement between tiie 
Government of the Lfnited Kingdom on the one hand and 
the Governments of Saudi Arabia oi Yemen on the oiIkm: 

1 — The Government of the LJniled Kingdom deelaie that 
in the tenitories of the Aiah rulers under then pioteetion 
within this zone: 

No action shall be taken by the (iovmnment ol tie* 
United Kingdom which shall be such as to piejudiei* in 
any way the independence or integrity of Saudi Aralua or 
Yemen (which both paities have undertaken to lespeet in 
Article I hereof) within any tenitoiy at present b<‘ionging 
to those Stales or within any additional lerriloiy wliieh 
may be recognized by the Govt'inmfuit of the United 
Kingdom as belonging to either of tliosi* States as the 
result of any agreement which may heieaflei he eoneiuded 
between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
government of either of them, 

The Government of the United Kingdom \i ’I mit 
undertake or cause to he undertaken any military prepara- 
tions or works other than military preparations oi woiks 
of purely defensive character for the defense of '•aid tmii- 
tories or of commiinicalionb between tin* differ (*nl parts 
of the British Empire. Furthermore, the Government uf 
the United Kingdom will not enroll inhabitants of am of 
these territories or cause them to he miiolled in any 
military forces other than forces designed and suited solely 
for the preservation of order and for local defense; 

While the Government of the United Kingdom reserve 
the liberty to take m these territories such steps as may 
be necessary for the preservation of order and the tlevelop- 
ment of the country, they intend to maintain the autonomy 
of the Arab rulers under their protection. 

2 — The Italian Government declare they will not seek 
to acquire any political influence in this zone. 

Article VIL The Government of the United Kingdom 
declare that within the limits of the Aden protectorate as 
defined in the Aden protectorate order of 1937 Italian 
citizens and subjects (including Italian companies) shall 
have liberty to come with their ships and goods to all 
places and ports and they shall have freedom of entry 
to travel and residence and the right to exercise theie any 
description of business, profession, occupation or industry 
as long as they satisfy and observe the conditions and 
regulations from time to time applicable in the protec- 
torate to citizens, subjects and ships of any country not 
being a territory under the sovereignty, suzerainty, protec- 
tion or mandate of His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India. 

Negotiations Provided For 

Article VIIL Should either party at the time give 
notice to the other that they consider that a change has 
taken place in the circumstances obtaining at the time 


1)1 enlrv into loicc ol ihv pio-Mit j*jiiooiiioiu -mb as to 

modiliraliou ni iln* iiui- of ffir iign'cnieut 

the two pariii*'. will ciifoi inro uoEuuatioii- wifli |,J 
H‘ViHnui OI ainondiiiriii uf .im ul ifir 
agicemmit. 

At am liiiu* altoi tlu- oxpifaiioh ui a ponod of tfn 
>(*ais iiHiii tlio ciiti\ iiiio inui 1.1 ihi apiniuoiu cidier 
pail\ mav notih tlu* uthoi nt u jiUoufh.n i.t fonninatp 
the aarccnicrit. \ns ‘•mb uot ifn at oui diall fake effect 
tliK'o I^oIUll^ aft«*r il madr. 

i)om* at Rout)*. «‘t) . 

>>i:'no.h Pnuu, Uiwu. 

\\\i\ nn n 

Dcdmatuffi 

'riu* tW)» go\t‘nii!M'nt - wt’lMOU)’ ’b» 'q»pMi iiniitv allohUil 
b> tile pn'-out ixMaMoii to t»la*»* ..u Diuni iIu'h 
that arn altmiipt b\ I'lllua m 1 {firm fo <aujT»\ luetluMb of 
pubiidlv or propaganda at ill po-al in otdoi u\ itijun* 
tin* inlen*st- of the othu would io uu»»n-i lont with tlu* 
good i<‘lationH whiili it i- tfie } i.f |h»' pi' O’Ht agree- 
iu<‘nt to )*vtahh-h am! niainiaiu l»)!w*»‘u flu tw.. “»neni- 
iiK'iits and p)*oph*H jtf their' 

Dom* at Horne, ete. 

Ibuiii r.jVNo 

\\\K\ 

!)i*cl(ii(Uton ifgaiding ImLv I \ui h. 

The flalian ( h»\eHiuirfit mufuii* ff,** 'u\»injai'nf nl 
the I uil<*d kingtloui tin* a--!uan*e 'non h\ jiiiuu tt» the 
go\<*innn*iil of tin* I nit«'*l Kingdnm \prd .5, PU/u am! 
ieilerat(*d tin* Italian Miniair hu funuu \flaii^ In 
His MaiestvY \mbaHsidor at Ronn* t»u ,11. Pl/4 

l)» tin* (‘lf»*et that tin* Italian uinent were fuHv 

coiiM’ioi^ of their obligations inward tin* pouinun-nt of 
tire \ iiite)i kiiigdonr in tin* inartei »d | ik,* l^ana ami 
bail no »(, utnm wb4l«‘\er ))l oi)*rlot»kin‘» or lepndialing 
tbern. 

Done at Horne, rte, 

«Nj*'rn*)!» PluiH. U|\N(». 

\\\K\ SIX 

Dedmation^ regmding ihiHrs af aj 

Italian East Ajrmt. 

The Italian (biv<‘tninenl reaflum the ahsuiaine that 
they gave in tlndr note to the lamgne of Xain.iiH on 
June 29, 1936, that Itah i*n her Hiih* was willing |o aeeepl 
the luineipie that nati\e^ )d ’ iban \ffi#‘a -lioufd not 

be compellml to undertake military «lnti«‘H other ihan Jural 
policing and territorial defen-e. 

Done at Horne, c^e. 

iSigm**h PMrut, 

ANNEX SEVEN 

Dedmatitm regarding Free Exerase uj Heligitm mid 

7 recitment* British Religimts Ihdtes in Italian East 

Africa. 

Without prejudice to any treaiv engagement?* which 
may be applicable, tim Italian CJoverninenl declare they 
intend to assure to British nationals in Italian East Africa 
free exercise of all cults compatible with |nt!rlie order and 
good morals; and in this spirit they will examine favorably 
any request which may reach them from the British 
to assure Italian Bast Africa relrgimis aasistanee to BritHh 
narionals: and that as regards other activities of British 
religious bodies in Italian East Africa in the liumani- 
tarian and benevolent spheres such requeits m may reach 
the Italian Government will he examined, the general line 
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of pohfv of the lojal ftnvetnment in this mattei and the 
piinciples of legislation in force in Italian East Afiica 
!)einp: boine in mind 

Done at Rome, etc 

< Signed) Perth, Chino 

^NNEX EIGHT 
Dedaratum re^aiding Suez CanuL 

(iovrniinenl of the Uniied Kingdom and the 
Italian Covin nmtmt heiehy leaffiim then intention always 
to lespi'ct and to abide by th(‘ piuvisions of the convention 
sigiK'd at Coii^lanlinopli^ Ocloiiei 29, 1888, which giiai- 
anle(‘s at all tunes ioi all poweis fiee use of the Suez 
Canal 

Hoik* at Hoiikn el(‘. 

< Signed) Perth, Ciajno, 
LETTERS ON LIBYA 

The halim Muusiei jar Foreign Afjam to His 

Majest]\s dmhassadot at Home, 

I^ome, Apiil 16, 1938. 

Youi Kxeell<*in>, 

Dining (Mil i(*(umt eonvm sal ions Youi Excellency le- 
feneil to th(‘ ipuNtion ol the sUengtli of Italian foices in 
Lilly a. 

I have till* Inmor to uiIimiu \om Excellency that the 
head ol the governimml lum gmui onhn’s lot the diminu- 
tion of tlies(‘ foieiN. Willidiawals aluMidy have begun 
at th(‘ rate (d 1,000 a wei'k and will be eontiniied at not 
less ibaii ibis late tinlil Italian Jabyan (‘fTeelivis reach 
peae(‘ stiengtb. This will eonstuuti* an ultimate (limiiui- 
liou of these (‘{T(M'tiv(‘s b\ not l(‘-s than half the numbcis 
pKsmil in Libva when mn conversations commenced 

I a\ail iii>Mdl <‘f this opiuMlunity to convey to loin 
BKCidlmiey expre^-sum of m\ lugluM eimsideration. 

< Signed) Chno 

Lo/d Perth to (,inuit (nano. 

Kom(% A^piil 16, iy,']8 

Ymn Kxeidlenev, 

1 honoi and acknowledge n*cinpl of Yom ExeidlencyY 
note of lodav\ date wheiein ^ oiii Excidleney infoimed mi^ 
of tin* nitenlKMis of the li(‘ad of the Italian Go\einm(mt 
with r(‘gaid to tin* progn*sm\e diminution ol Italian loices 
in Libya, 

I shall ba\e lb<* pliMsiin* ol eomimnncatnig this jn- 
foimation lo lli^ Mai(*^t\'s (Hnm’mneiit, 

I avail mvsidL (*te„ 

(Sigmnl) PcKTH. 


LKTrERS ON NA\'\I. TREATY 


(nmnt (nano to f.ord Perth. 
Your Exeidbrni'y, 


Rom(‘, Ajiril 16, 1938. 


I have the Inmor to infoim \our ExcellentT that the 
Italian (hivernimmt has decided to acemie to the naval 
treaty signed at London on lli<‘ 25111 of March, 1936, in 
aci^ordantT with procedure laid down in Article XXXI 
of that treaty. This a(‘ceH,sion will lakf* placf‘ as soon as 
the instruments annexed to tlie protocol signed this day 
come into fo^'^^ 

In advising Your Excellency of the foregoing I desiie 
lo add that the Italian Government intend m the meantime 


to act in confoimity with the piovisions of the aforesaid 
treaty 

I avail myself of this oppoitunity, etc. 

(Signed) Perth 

Lord Perth to Count Ciano. 

Rome, Apiil 16, 1938, 

Youi Excellency, 

I have the honoi to acknowledge receipt of Your Ex- 
cellency's note of today’s date which Your Excellency 
informed me of the decision of the Italian Government to 
ue^ede to the naval tiealy signed m London on the 25th 
fd March, 1936, as soon as the instruments annexed to 
the protocol signed this day come into force, and m the 
meantime to act in confoimity with the provisions of the 
afoiesaid treaty 

I shall have the pleasiiie of communicating this 
decision to His Majesty’s Goveinment of the United 
Kingdom. 

T avail myself, etc 

(Signed) Perth 

The Bon Voisinage agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingiiom, the Egyptian Goveinment 
and the Italian Goveinment. 

The Italian Government on the one hand and, on the 
other hand, in respect to Kenya and British Somaliland, 
the Government of the United Kingdom oi Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and, m respect to Sudan, the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Egyptian 
Cover nnienl , 

Desiring to provide for friendly relations m East 
Afiica: 

Undertake, in addition to proceeding with due course 
to the dibciisfeion of detailed questions connected with 
fronlieis between Italian East Africa and Sudan, Kenya 
and British Somaliland as provided in the protocol signed 
today by the Goveinment of the United Kingdom and the 
Italian Goveinment, at all times to co-opeiale for the 
preservation of good neighborly relations between the said 
teiiitories and to endeavor by eveiy means in their power 
to prevent raids nr other unlawful acts of violence from 
being earned out across the fiontieis of any of the above- 
mentioned teriitoiies, 

Agice that in view of the fact that by vntue of the 
Italian deciee of the 12th of Apiil, 1936, slaveiy was 
piohibiled m Ethiopia, as it had alieady been abolished 
in other above-mentioned teiiitories, the good neighborly 
relations referred to above shall include co-opeiation to 
pi event evasion of anti-slaveiy laws of the respective 
teiritoiies; 

Agiee that the nationals of the other party shall not 
he em oiled m native troops, bands or formations of a 
military nature maintained in the above-mentioned terri- 
toiies, including in particular any such nationals who aie 
deseileis from tioops, hands or formations maintained in 
OI '.Lgees from territories of the other party. 

In wiMiess whereof the undersigned, duly authorized 
thereto by their respective governments, have signed the 
pre^'Cnt agreement 

Done at Rome m triplicate on the 16th of April, 1938, 
in the English and Italian languages, both of which have 
equal force 

(Signed) Perth, 

Mustafa El Sadek, 
ClAxNO, 




COLLECTIONS OF CHINESE ART AND ARCHAEOIiOCiY 

By Db. KAIIDAS NAG, d. Litt. (Paris) 


To prepare a mere inventory of Chinese manu- 
scripts and art treasures removed from China 
and sequestered in the various public and private 
collections of Europe and America is a task of 
international significance. It should have been 
taken up by the National Government of China 
in collaboration with the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, which has a special 
division known as the International Office of 
Museums. But it is a matter of deep regret 
that while China like India paid enormous sub- 
sidies as subscription to the coffers of the League 
of Nations, it has done very little by way of 
such useful surveys, if the restoration and con- 
servation work proved too heavy for the League 
experts. Consequently, a scholar interested in 
tracing the valuable Chinese works of art abroad 
must have the rare leisure and financial resources 
to travel all over the Occident and study the 
exhibits in the public museums as well as in pri- 
vate collections. The British Museum, London, 
the Louvre, the Musee Guimet, the Musoe Ccr- 
nusky of Paris, the State Museum and the Folk 
Museum of Berlin, together with the smaller, 
yet none the less important Chinese collections 
in Holland, Italy and other countries, go to 
demonstrate how many of the national artistic 
patrimonies of China lie scattered in foreign 
lands. The New World also, specially Canada 
and the United States, have developed Chinese 
collections of outstanding merit, specially in 
Toronto and in the McGill University, Canada, 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York and other 
places. Benjamin Marsh has rendered a real 
service by compiling a short yet useful list of 
the Chinese and Japanese collections in the 
American Museums. For the present, we shall 
indicate some of the important museums and 
research institutions which have been function- 
ing with more or less efficiency in the various 
cultural centres of the Chinese Republic. 

PALA.CB Museum of Peking 

Privileged to accompany Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore in his cultural mission to China, I visited 
the splendid museum in 1924 when the last 
Manchu Emperor, Hsuan Tung, invited us to 
the historic palace in the Forbidden City. H. R. 


Johnston, private tutor to tiie Luipiior. \\;is all 
courtesy to us and 1 coulii >\v suuie of the rarest 
treasures of Chinese art tii the historical .^eitmg 
of the Pahu't* which very Mittii .after chtiiigcil its 
complexion with the lliuhi oi the Etnpcror who 
emergtai in history a.s Eiii|ieror iht Yi of !\lan- 
ehukuo After Ins departure, ilie I'tihice Museum 
was formally mauguniied Hha IHWii and for 
the benefit of the public it ilet.aihal inventory of 
the valuable juihiee eollection wa*- made, each 
article liemg numberial. hilielletl ;uid u corded and 
according to importiuu'e photuLM'aphed, Thus 
the contents of eaeli room ol the ptdttee were 
made known to the public for the iii.''l time. 
Since 1914. the .Mini.-^try of the Interior was 
maintaining the Peking .Mtiseiim of .\ntii|iiiiie8 
occupying tla* Outer Court of thi' Forbidilcn 
City. Tn the Outer Court we find the throe 
great Thrum' HalL. Tai lio Tien or the Hall 
of Supreme Harmony wa'« the taadre of cero- 
monial life where the mo.''i important -tate fune- 
tioiis were formally held with great pomp and 
splendour. It is the mo.sl impre>>.ive (d all the 
imperial stnicture.s, 200 ft, long. UK) ft. wide and 
no ft. high. Five richly carved niarhle steps lead 
to lofty {('rracc's wla-re we find wonderful bronze 
cisterns, ineense-hurners, the -im and moon 
dials and other freasure.s removed to Peking in 
1914 from the former Imperial Palaces at 
Mukden and Jehol. 'Flit' exhibit- number over 
200,000 artich's and 10 volumes were necessary 
to comiilete its catalogue of paint mg- tmd 
calligraphy. This mus"iim in the Outer Court 
camo in November, 110) tmder the jurisdiction 
of the National Palace Alttseum, uceupying the 
Inner Courta or the Northern sectntti of the 
former Imperial Palace. It is ilivided into five 
sections, the most important bi'ing the (Tien 
Ching Kung or the Hall of Ke.splendcnt 
Brilliancy. Behind it are tla* halls of Imperial 
Wedding and the Throne Hidl of the Empress 
beyond which is the wonderftil imperial garden 
where the young Emperor with his two beautiful 
queens received the Indian Po('t and his party. 
Many large pavilions in the palace have lieen 
turned into exhibition rooms, some always open 
to the public and the remainder open on 
special occasions. From nowhere coiiki w(* form 
a better idea of Chinese court life, its gorgeous 
architecture and w'onderful furniture and' 
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Ancient Chinese Landscapes in the Collection of the Palace Museum of Peking 


Ancient Chin^^ Land^-apes in ibe C«41ectirt*i «.f iht* Palace Mii-eiim i*f Pekinij 
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inUinor (leconii.ions as from our visit to the 
paliW‘('S of ilu’ F(ir})ifI(lon Cify. 


Important CoUii'xrnoNs or the Peking Museum ] 
From Uk; point of view of antiquity, the I 
bronzes are (lie fiiu'st tilings m the Museum ‘ 
dating from JbOO to 1()00 B.C., coming from the ^ 
Silling and the Cliou dynasty. Next in im- ' 
portancc come the objects of jade and other 
precious sixines. A rock-shaped jade block is ^ 
named “tiic mountain of longevity” and the won- ' 
(Icrful jade liasm ('(‘presenting a lake is called 1 
“lh(‘ sea of happiness.” The tvory collection is no 
less remarkable, and to form an idea of the histo- 
rical value of these objects of art, one has only to 
consult the h‘arned monographs of Dr B. Laufer 
of the Field Mu.seum of Chicago, on Jade (1912) 
and Ivoi'ii in China (192r)). 

Moiv than (),0(K) spcidmens of Chinese por- 
celain come from the various famous kilns from 
the Sung to the Ming dynasty. In modelling, 
d(‘sign and colouring, they mark tlie apogee of 
(thinese art. The carhi'sl Cliiuese jiainting has 
unfortunately been lost to China, as it now 
decorates I lie Urilish Museum, ddie oldest in 
the Palace .Museum comi' from the Tsin dynasty 
( 2(>5-4 1 S> A . D. ) . I sa w ( ini' ( ir two small sketches 
of remarkable vigour attrihuled to the Tang 
dynasty. 'Thence the pii'torial documents 
becouH’ more cojiious, for we find over 8,000 
scrolls from the Sung, Yuan and Ming epochs 
The mmsetim authorities hav(‘ already published 
Hovd'ui voliuiics of rt*pro(lu(‘lions of selected 
puinUn^s uiid four voluniths oi poriruiis of Man- 
ehu lOuipcu'ors an<l impresses. 

Amoii|i;sf Kio luisoollaneous collections we 
find n*al kciuh of niiiior arts in ancient, bronze 
mirrors, ivory ffins, snuff bottles, paintings and 
writing luuitu'iuls, carved buiuboos, brocades, 
tnp(‘sirieH, (‘urvc*d Iiiccpuu’, cloisonne cuiamcls, etc. 
StudcidiH of Indian urt also will find valuable 
materials in (hi‘ statues, paintings and religious 
relics of Buddhism from India, Nepal and libct. 

I was agrc(^al>ly surprise<l to find several appar- 
(^ntly diplomatic docimumts written in Nagn or 
derivatives of Nagri script, possibly Nepal, 
winch might have s(‘ni embassies to the Chinese 

Court. , , , 

lliat rcuoinds us of tb(‘ fact that the Palace 
Museum is also the depository of the largest 
collection of ancient manuscripts, 
liistorical records. According to the statistics oi 
1931 , there were about 370,000 volumes and many 
of them were the only copies in existence. Ihe 
famous Chinese Encyclopaedia (5,000 vol®-) 
printed in 1724 on Kaihm paper from movable 
blocks is there. So many original editions ot 


books printed during the Sung, Yuan and Mm,? 
dynasties are deposited together with about 
36,000 manuscript volumes from the Imperial 
Library of Emperor Chien Lung._ A great num- 
ber of unpublished edicts, memorials and histori- 
cal maps is kept, together with imperial robes, 
shields, ornaments and various other objects of 
historical or literary value. 

The annual budget of the museum amounts 
to 8432,000 plus $123,312 for special expenses 
during 1934-35. The museum, amongst other 
publications, issues an illustrated bi-weekly and 
also the Palace Museum monthly. Peking _ is 
also proud of its National Library, which 
contains rare documents of artistic and historical 
value. It has more than 15,000 sets of rubbings 
of bronzes and stone tablets and many Mongolian 
and Tibetan books together with Manchu trans- 
lations of Chinese works. In 1929, the library 
purchased a unique collection of- 99 volumes of 
printed Buddhist Sutras in the Hsi Hsia_ ('Tan- 
gut) language and some Buddhist paintings. 
Moreover, the library has a good collection of 
Buddhist texts from the 8,500 manuscripts dis- 
covered in Tun Huang caves mostly from tho' 
Tang dynasty. 

The private library of over 41,000 volumes 
of our noble host Liang Chi Chao with his 
own manuscripts have been deposited by his 
heirs in the National Library. It started operat- 
ing in 1910 and was reorganised in 1925 when the 
Ministry of Education agreed to co-operate with 
the China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and Culture which paid in 1934-35 

$275,000. ^ , , 

In 1933, the National Library possessed 
500,000 volumes of Chinese works and abou't 
85000 volumes in European languages as well 
as works in Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish, Persian 
and other Asiatic languages— a veritable museum 
of Oriental culture. 

Before the transference of political power 
to Nanking, the cultural capital of China was 
undoubtedly Peking, which alone had nine urn- 
vorsities which were amalgamated ^ 
form the National University of Peiping. 'These 
universities, of course, are so mariy co eges 
and the earliest, the Metropolitan University, was 
. started in 1898. In 1908 the Apaencan Govexn- 
, raent returned to China a portion of the Boxer 
[ indemnity which went to the foundation of a 
i splendid college which we visited_ m 1924 and 
r Xch developed into the Tsing Hua Umversity 
> in 1925. It takes interest in ancient culture 
I publishing A Commentary to the Kacyapa- 
[ ^Xvarta in Chinese and Tibetan as well a. 
{ a study on The Prehstonc Relics of Hsi Ym. 
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Tsun. Dr. P. C. Chang, an authority on 
Chinese drama, was the Dean of the University, 
who showed us its splendid library and other 
departments 

Invited by the National University of Pc'k- 
mg to deliver lectures on Indian Art which were 
interpreted in Chinese by our esteemed friend 
Dr. Hu Shill, I came in touch with many out- 
standing art-critics and antiquarians who were 
deeply interested in Indian art and archaeology. 
Dr. Hu Shih, one of the leading spirit of the 
Chinese renaissance in the Republican epoch 
and who introduced John Dewey, Bertrand 
Russel and other celebrities to the Chinese public, 
not only introduced me and Sj Nandalal Bose to 
Ihe artistic circles of the metropolis but, in con- 
sultation with Liang Chi Chao, secured for u.s 
the co-operation of eminent scholars like Liang- 
Su-Ming, the philosopher and Dr Li Clii, the 
archaeologist, wdio guided my steps (1924) 
through the historical .«itcs and relics of 
China. 

Nandalal’s masterly brush-work was keenly 
appreciated by the expert painters of Peking. 
Some of them worked lu their private stiuho.i, 
while others helped in the establishment 
(1918) of the Peking Art School which developed 
into the National Academy of Fine Arts. 
Between 1928-34, the Academy opcrutcil as the 
'College of Fine Arts of the National University. 
It attained independent status with the annual 
subsidy of $120,000 from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. It offers three years’ courses in painting, 
sculpture, industrial and decorative arts. The 
Peiping School of Fine Arts is an independent 
iion-oflBcial organisation which was founded in 
the year of our visit (1924). It was maintained 
iby an income from private sources amounting 
to $24,000 per annum. 

Three major American learned societies con- 
■tributed to build research centres in China. In 
1906, was founded the Union Medical College 
which was maintained by a joint English and 
American mission board until July, 1915, when 
Rockefeller Foundation assumed the full finan- 
cial support and developed it into the now 
famous Peiping Union Medical College w'hose 
Prof Davidson Black contributed so much to 
the scientific evaluation of the Peking Man. 

The Yale University also finances many 
projects under its Yale-in-China programme and 
the University of Harvard was entrusted to 
administer a ‘trust under the Will of the late 
■Charles M. Hall to “conduct and provide research 
instruction and piiblication in the culture of 
China.” The Harvard University entered into 
■an agreement with (ft© Yen Ching University 


uhich \\;i' created ui 1917 and uiueh ureti out 
of an institution foiindti! a- e;u!\ IK67 by the 
American mi.'-ion boaid li 'f'litni tiie Womeii’.s 
(hillege in 1995 and in 19:it-3.7 dimmed the lotiil 
.''tudent roll of 2ri() women and .“AO men. It.s 
annual budget i- met bv the .\meri('u[i 
Irui'tet.' The Hat vard-Vuiehiie' !n-tnute, for 
the la.d ten year,'< 1 192K onward' i i- [iromoting 
researelie.' in the field' oi ('huie'e pldlolugy, 
history, literature, pliilo-ojihy. leligion. an and 
archu'ology. In 1929. the .■'tuio-Indiaii lii'litute 
of Peiping wu'. merged ihromdi the eo-operatimi 
id’ Alexander von ."tijnd-lliilHirm who -it kmdiy 
guided iif in 1924 and who i- ho'a the Pnue'Mir 
of Sanskrit of the Harvard l'iii\t f'ity. re'ideiit 
111 Peking. He trieil for year- loui ther to train 
advanced .•'eholai> in .'tamkrit. 'I’ibetan ami 
Mongolian. A profound 'tudeiit ot lie hi'lory 
of BudiihUm, Baron Stael-llol-iein reeiti'il to 
me some of the forgotten hyniii' of ,\'Vaghosa 
which he Ine recovei. il, He id'o kindly [ire- 
sented me, before my depnlliiie. with a copy ,)f 
Clunei^e-Buddhi.M leoiiourapiiieal text-, which 1 
liaiuled over to m\ friend Dr, P. < Bauehi and 
I was glad to find later on that the text was 
utilized by my eulleie, 4 iie I’rof .lileiidnniath 
Bannerji co-operating with Dr. Ha'.;clii ,\iiotlier 
fellow-student of mine ai tlie cht'-e,' ot Prof. 
Paul Pelliot (College de Fraiicel wa- i’rot, .'terge 
Fllli^eiff, an authority on Japanc'e art who is 
now one of tlie director- of the ’t'enchiiig 
Research faculty. 

Tlu‘ second portion of the American Boxer 
indemnity amonntiiig to 12.7) Id, (KK) gold dollar.s 
eame to he returned to China in llie year of 
our visit 11924) when it was decided that the 
fund would he paid in twenty annual instalment.', 
up to 1945, and was to be devoted to the di \e- 
lopmenl of seieiitilic knowledge and teehiueal 
training. This was the lii.siory of the China 
Foundation for the Promotion of Ediieution ami 
Culture whieh nmiiituiii' several .-eientili'' 
researches fellowships and profe'.'or'hips, aUo 
giving subsidies to several cultural iiislitulioiis. 

Cultural In.stitutes of Nankixo 

With the formation of the National (luvera- 
ment in tlie spring of 1927, the Central Political 
Council of Nanking took a momentous step by 
authorising the estHblishinuit of Aeailemia 
Sinica, advocated long ago by the late Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, Starting work in June, 1928, the Aca- 
demy began to attend to la) pursuit of seientific 
research and (b) promotion and eo-ordinatitm of 
scientific studies in China through international 
conferences, lectures, broadcasting, etc*. Tfio 
Academy maintains a National Research Coun- 
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eil, cnmposwl tii llurty lucmboi's selected from 
Ilu‘ expero (il (he Country. It maintains ten 
lllstitulloll^ devoted (o Astronomy, Biology, 
Clieniistry, Engnn'ering, Geology, History and 
IMiilology, .Meteorology, P.syeliology, Physics 
and Social SeieiK'es. Alo,st of them are located 
111 Nanking Imt some are m Shanghai and 
Jh'king 

For tlu‘ students of cultural history, the 
Institute of llistoiy uiul Philology is of special 
interest. .\t the lim(‘ of its inception m 1928, 
it was locale! I in Canton LalcT on, removed 
to Peking, the Institute was again removed to 
Shanghai after the Manchurian incident of 1932 
and iinally estahli'-lied in Nanking 11934). Its 
.section of historical .-cidies continues to func- 
tion from Peking where alone one could find 
ran* original texts, .spi'cially the archives of the 
Ming and the Clung dynastu's. Tins section 
attends to the textual criticism of ancient 
clasisics, the study of hronze and stone inscrip- 
tion and other prohlems of Chinese hi.story * 

'I’lie section of linguistics promotes 
researches on experimental phonetics, on general 
Iingiii,''1ics. on ('hine.se dialects and hordcrland 
languages It orgam.sed sound archives and 
studies on Hsi-lhsia texts us well as coinpara- 
tiiM' s(u(iii‘s on English and Chinese intonation. 
Its seeiioii of Aiifiliropology undertook the 
study of ancient Clhinesc' skulls, correlation of 
cranial indices and of Chinese finger-prints. It 
also organi.sed sy.st.eniatic anthropological and 
ethnological surveys of the Provinces of Szech- 
wan and Yunnan. 

Last, (hough not the least, is the section 
of archac'ology which, as w<! have noted above, 
has gathered a wonderfully rich harvest within 
a very short, time. Among other things it has 
initiati'd a .survey of the Painted Pottery sites 
in Uoiian, and researches on iire-historic remains 
in Manchuria and Jehol. Excavations of Black 
Pottery sites in Honan and Shantung have been 
conducted. A happy collaboration between 
the Institute and the Freer Gallery of Washing- 
ton led to the financing of the inoinentous exca- 
vat.ions at Anyang under Dr. Li Chi leading to 
extraordinary discoveries of Shang culture of 
2nd millennium B.C. 

lYhen we visited Nanking, jt still looked 
lik(“ a provincial capital but within the last ten 
years it has undergone a phenomenal growth 
t^uite apart from its being the headquarters of 
Academia Sinica, Nanking established in March, 

* The Peking Committee started excavation works 
(1930) at I-Hsien in the Hupeh Province. It also stmed 
(1933) m Sian-Fu and other paits of Shensi 
in co-operation with the archaeological society of Shensi. 


1938, the Institute of Chinese Cultural Studies 
in the University of Nanking. Its annual 
revenue of $32,000 (1934-35) came from tip 
American Hall Fund administered by the 
Harvard-Ycnching Institute. The Institute has 
to its credit important publications like “ A 
Catalogue of the Recorded Paintings of Succes- 
sive Dynasties, (6 Vols.) ; Bronzes from 12 
Peiping Cpllections I2 Vols ) , A Survey of 
Contemporary Japanese Sinology, and several 
studies on the Oracle Bone inscriptions.” 

Nanking hluseum of Antiquities founded in 
1915 was taken over by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in 1928. The Ministry grants annual 
subsidy of about $4,000 helping the museum bi 
exhibit, for the benefit of the public education, 
its valuable collection of paintings, rubbings and 
other antiquities in its six Exhibition Halls In 
1933, a preparatory committee was entrusted with 
the task of organising the National Central 
MusC'Um. The Ministry of Finance sanctioned 
annual grant of $24,000 to the committee which 
started its work uncler the Chainiianship of Dr. 
Li Chi. 

A most interesting branch of applied arts 
was developed in 1928 in the form of the Ceramic 
Laboratory administered by the Academia 
$inica and the National Central University of 
Napl’ing It not only undertakes researches con- 
tributing to the further development of ceramic 
industry but also applies itself to the study of 
ancient Chinese ceramics analysing the bodies 
and the glazes of the wares so that we may 
understand the composition of Chinese porcelain 
and the method of its manufacture in ancient 
days. 

From Canton and Amoy to Keifcng and 
Small there are muumerable centres showing 
collections of art and archaeology which have 
not yet been satisfactorily catalogued and which, 
let us hope, the Mu,seum Association of China 
would co-ordinate for the benefit of the outside 
public The Archaelogieal Society of Honan 
(Keifcng), and the Archaeological Museum of the 
West China University (Chengtu), among others, 
are discovering and developing valuable collec- 
tions. China, as we all know, co-operated with 
other Asiatic nations mainly through her North- 
Western provinces which, owing to later political 
disturbances, were neglected although they were 
on the life-lines of the Han Empire. 

Recently a scientific mission to North- 
Western China was organised 11927) by the 
Federation of Scientific Institutions of (Shina. 
It started a systematic archaeological explora- 
tion in collaboration with the Swedish explorer 
Dr. Sven Hedin, well-known in India as the 
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author of The Trans-Himalaya. The Hau 
archaeological finds of Dr. F. Bergman were 
burned over to the scholars of this society who 
also undertook the study of the Han dynasty 
manuscripts on wooden strips. The archaeologi- 
cal finds of the Tang Dynasty made by Mr. 
Huang Wen-Pi are also being studied. During 
1932-33 over 90 wall-paintings and 50 clay- 
figures were repaired and an illustrated mono- 
graph on the Kaochang Pottery was compiled. 
Annual grant of 115,000 comes from the China 
Foundation for the Promotinn of Education and 
Culture. 

Shanghai, although a modern city compared 
'with Peking, enjoys the benefit of some pro- 
gressive and well-equipped scientific institutions, 
the most outstanding being the Royal Asiatic 
Society, North China Branch. It was established 
in 1857 under the name of the Shanghai Literar>' 
and Scientific Society. It was affiliated in 1858 
to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. 
The British Government made a gift in 1871 
of a fine building at 20, Museum Road, whicii 
is the Society’s headquarters An entirely new 
building was added in 1933 and the Society > 
proud to show a membership of 719 members of 
■all nationalities Its annual budget (1933-34) 


amounts to $20,000, out of which Sii.OIH) cumc lu 
grant from the Slumgluii Mumciiuil Council 
Apart from the Journal, the Society has otiior 
valuable publications. .Vinomi-t its many 
learned office-bearer,-; I Imd the privilege of mectr 
ing (1924) Mr. A. de C "^ouerby, tht‘ learned 
editor of the China Journal of Sri< nrr and Arts, 
who very kindly ludped me with the hilest 
bulletins,' report, s and above all, rMth the splendid 
Guide, ThcSha7i(ihai}fmni)n. which he published 
in 1936 when he' was the honorary dim-ior_ The 
Society founded its Museum in 187*1 and it has 
grown to be one of the ^ be.-t. arntiiged and 
scientifically treated collections on China which 
no scholar' can afford to ignore Prehidoric 
arrow-heads, stone-carving-;, ancient, bronzes, 
tomb-figures, potfei^, porcelain, coin*- and pre- 
cious stones are exhibitcil with .'-edulous cure. 
The mammals, birds and ti-hes of I'hina to- 
gether with the life-like recon'^triietion of the 
Peking Man are all seenically mounted. Its 
sections on Natural Ilistory, J^oolutry, Botany, 
Geologj’, etc. are ohjt‘ct-le''--on- tor museum 
workers Of special interest are ihe remains of 
extinct aniimils, .<ueh a- the Madttdon, Stegodon 
and Hyperion or three-tiH‘d hor-e. mo.st of them 
coming imilmbly from the Szechwan jirovinoc!. 


INDIA IN FISHER’S HISTORY OF ElIROl^E 

By RAMMANOHAR LOHIA 


The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, P.C., DC.L, 
r.B.A., F.R.S , Warden of the New College, 
Oxford, has written a History of Europe. 
Prof. Earnest Barker has described it as a 
' triumph of historic art.’ The Rt. Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin (now Earl Baldwin) called 
it ‘ a great work.’ The reviewer of The 
Manchester Guardian discerned in it ‘wisdom, 
detachment and serenity.’ All these highly 
flattering and ennobling opinions are carried 
on the dust cover of the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher’s book. They are very impressive and 
it is not surprising that some Indian Universi- 
ties and Colleges should have recommended 
this History of Europe to their students. 

Fisher’s book carries a chapter on British 
rule in India. My knowledge of the book is 
limited to this chapter. It made a strangely 
disgusting impression on me. It is mean and 


unhistorio and is cerluinly us far n •mu veil inmi 
detachment and serenity as any of t 'burchiH's 
or Joynson-Hick’s Kpeet!hc,s uu huiia. No 
decent-minded University or Golh'ge in India 
and outside has, I hope, recommendci 
Churchill’.s or Joynson-Hick’.-i utterances tm 
India as text-books or as tritnuplm of lilstonc 
art. 

Fisher begims his .study with the histology 
of the British conquest of India. “The 
English succeeded in coiifiuering Iiidiii because 
they brought peace and deliverunce from 
oppression,” “Such measure of intellectual and 
political unity as may now be found in India 
is due to the English conciuest and administra- 
tion, ” — describe Fisher’s diagnohis of reiihons 
of the Englishman's success and of his achieve- 
ments. There is no qualifying (dause, no 
cautious hesitation, nothing of the historical 
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spirit which trembles to straighten out in a 
single thread the tangled skein of human 
events 

There have been many conquests in human 
history and there is hardly a race which has 
nut some_ time been the conquered and at 
another Hmc the conqueror. The reasons of 
a .successful conquest have lain in the military 
organization, the civilization and, infrequently, 
the culture of the conquerers on the one hand 
and in the disunity and softer life of the 
conqiK'red on the other. At the time of the 
British conquest, India was politically disunited 
and h(>r civilization was based on the 
comparatively sclf-sufScicnt economy of the 
village England, on the contrary, was 
realising national unity through the industrial 
rcwolution and ii(>r military machine carried 
with it the advantages of a capitalist civilization. 
The British conquest of India was thus the 
victory of a bettor-organised civilization over 
a looser and softer life. I might also be 
prepared to admit that., a ’ound the time of the 
British conque.st, Indian culture and character 
were temporarily eclipsed and, so, inferior to 
Britain’s, but l.hore will be qualifying clauses 
and a lot, of cautious hesitation. That is 
however beside the point. The English 
succeeded in conijuering India because their 
T'mglcets were loaded with a better-organized 
gi.ii-]:t)W(l('r. B(‘Hidc 8 being untrue, it is in- 
coherent and nnhistorical to say that the 
cause of their success lay in the peace and 
fi ‘(’dom that, they brought to India. Only an 
incoherent mind or one gifted to receive divine 
revelations can describe the effect of an event 
as il.s cause. That might be the triumph of 
theoljgy or of irrelevance but, hardly, that of 
historic art. 

Did British (iorquest and administration 
bring into India pcac'' and freedom or 
intellectual and political unity ? A punch on 
the jaw of a weakly boy some times results 
111 a sturdy luanhoorl, but, even in that sense, 
India has' received far too many punches to 
piofit from the British conquest. Fisher, 
however, is clear in his own mind that the 
British administration of India has directly 
worked for fr('edoni, peaei' and unity. The 
mind of a historian is cortirtMnly supposed to 
feed on events, but Fisher has obviously 
cultivated a preference for fancies and wishful 
thinking. No amount of fanciful thinking can, 
however, blot out the memory of unceasing 
wars, famines, pestilence and the entire 
disorganization of the nation’s economy which 
the British conquest and rule has meant to 


India. The hundred years between the first 
successful battle of the British and their final 
conquest of India were a state of permanent 
wars; disorganization of systems of land tenure, 
destruction of industries and famines went 
alongside. The eighty years since have known 
such political evils and economic poverty and 
famines that the balance of the results of 
British administration in India is frankly not 
in its favour 

It is said that the greatest good that could 
be done to India was the benefit of unity, 
peace and security and that is exactly what 
the British have done They have given India 
the peace of a Central Government Almost 
at once two questions arise : what was the cost 
of achieving this peace and what is its exact 
nature. No historian dare forget that it cost 
India a whole hundred years of continuing wars 
and destruction to achieve the peace of the 
last eighty years. At any rate, the 
background of war against the present state 
of peace is so far of a longer duration that 
history must make a clear record of it. 
Moreover, the peace of the last eighty years 
that has fallen upon India is the forced apathy 
of foreign rule and not the peace of creative 
effort. It has not activised Ladia’s population 
to an increasing sense of its hu m an dignity; 
it has not generated that noble sensitiveness 
which is the prelude to great national 
achievements. If the Indian peasant and 
worker and intellectual are at last awakening, 
it is very much inspite of the British rule. 
The other much trumpeted achievements of 
Britain in India, the railways, irrigation canals, 
hospitals and the like must similarly be studied 
in the background of the general political and 
social conditions in the country and of the 
growth and development during the same 
period in the free countries of the world. 
India has continued to be a prey to under- 
nourishment, preventible diseases, premature 
death, widespread ignorance and political 
mdls, while the free nations have sped Yesiy 
much ahead of her. There can be no doubt 
that, had she been free, India would have been 
a far happier nation today. If contemporary 
historians must needs draw the balance of 
British rule in India and credit it with the 
achieving of peace and security, they must at 
the same time declare the cost of this 
achievement and its exact nature. 

Fisher has singled out the achievements 
of the English educational system and- the 
public services for specific praise. “ The 
fruit of Macaulay’s famous minute on Indian 
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Education is the development in India not 
only of an excellent official class some 2 
million in number but of a body of educated 
politicians who have been taught out of English 
books to admire liberty,” is Fisher’s verdict 
on British Indian education. The Oxford 
Warden does not seem to be conversant with 
the newer trends and beliefs of the British 
ruling classes themselves, for even they would 
regard his opinion as rather antiquated, one- 
sided and demonstrably rhetorical. British 
education has sought 'to denationalise India 
and, though happily it failed to achieve its 
pm’pose finally, it has made of learning a very 
rare and special privilege. Fisher has tried 
to explain away the widespread illiteracy _ in 
India as a necessary consequence of the Indian 
social conditions. Extraordinary diversity of 
creeds and languages, prevalence of child 
marriage and non-use of unmarried women 
teachers in elementary schools are the three 
reasons which he ascribes to India’s illiteracy. 
The British administration’s utter disregard of 
primary and secondary education, its insistence 
on English as the medium of instruction, tlie 
poverty of the vast masses and the entire 
detachment of the educational system from the 
country’s economic and social life have with 
Fisher faded away into nothingness. The Con- 
gress provincial administrations, despite their 
many shackles, are bringing them back into our 
memories and Free India will most surely 
prove that, more than anything else, the fact 
of British rule was responsible for the country’s 
widespread illiteracy. 

“The British _ members of the Indian Public Services 
have perhaps more nearly than any other ruling class 
realised the ideal of disinterested government -which Plato 
thought could be secured only if the Guardians of the 
State were shielded from the temptations of ownership 
and family.” 

It must gladden every student of history 
to come across even an inadequate approxima- 
tion to the Platonic ideal in human flesh and 
I do not grudge Fisher his joy in the discovery. 
He further describes his Platonic statesmen as 
being actuated with “& certain contemptuous 
indifference natural to the agents of a 
benevolent power which has long usurped the 
role of Providence” in their relations to “the 
effervescent nationalism of the young.” 
Prejudiced pamphleteering alone can so 
definitely decide as to which is effervescent, 
the nationalism of the young or the contempt 
of the public servant. In any case, the gods 
of Fisher are, in his own language, a modern 
edition of the umcom, one-half of whose face 
bears the gentle suffering of Platonic stateman- 


ship and the other the disfiguring contempt of 
an effervescent tingod. That the gentle 
suffering of the British public seivunt i.-> not in 
every case quite so disinterested has recently biieu 
disclosed by an Indian who had self-rc‘.si)i!ct 
enough to change over from tin; clcrk.ship of 
the civil service to the Indian National 
Congress. 

“I know of a European officer wlio about years ago 
removed some silverware which was being dispo-sed of sa 
unclaimed property. .My knowledge of law is not pro- 
found but I am not Mire that oidinaiily such conduct 
would not have amounted to misappropriation or theft.... 
Even when the matter was leported to a Mipeiior officer, 
unfortunately an European, he ordeicd that the pioperty 
should be struck off the legist er.” 

This charge of vile tiieft tigainst two of 
Fisher’s British tingods ha.s betm nuidc by a 
former insider so late as April, 1938. It i.s oi 
course not my intention to suggest, that, petty 
larceny is a universal practice with the Briti.jn 
public servant in India; disinten-steti .service 
to imperial Britain is perhaps quite tis freqtumt. 
History may not shut its eyes to the petty and 
gross misdeeds and glorify the pistty and big 
services of the British public. s(Tvant in India, 
but that is exactly what Fisher has afi.empicd 
to do. The Britisii civil servant has at the 
same time been both good and evil. History 
can give only one ostiinale of his role, lie was 
the agent of British rule in India; as .such, he 
was, to Indians themselves, a balance of 
disadvantages. 

Britain’s government in India is tln'oreti- 
cally based on a series of .\cts and Charters 
and Royal Proclamations. On the basis of a 
study of these, Fisher concludes iluiL an 
essentially liberal faith has guid(*d Britain's 
task in India; Britain has not interha’cd with 
the liberties, firstly, of Princes and, seeuntlly, 
of Religion and, thirdly, has grunted eiiuality 
to all without distinction of colour and creed in 
respect of public services.* How far a historian 
is justified in relying on professions and procla- 
mations for the discovery of practices and actual 
conditions is another matter. In effect, the 
liberty of the Indian Princes is the pomp of a 
most dutiful feudal vassal. The ccelcsiaatical 
department of the government favours Chris- 
tianity at the expense of the other Indian 
religions. The competitive examinations to the 
civil service had once favoured the English and, 
now that Indian competitors arc beating the 
English students in their own language, the plan 
to retain the British civil servant through 
nomination is being put through.* Still, it is no 

*Is it “equality to all” to lay down the percentage of 
appointments which must be bestowed on various non* 
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doubt (rue that, m respect of freedom of religious 
faith and, partly, of public appointments, 
Bn turn bus followed a comparatively liberal 
policy Iiieidcnially it has paid Britain to do so. 
Moreover, the absence of freedom of religious 
faith and equality in respect of public appoint- 
ments may, no doubt, prove galling, but their 
presence, in itself, is no mark of good govern- 
ment. Should th(>y be the chief pillars on which 
a government rest, it i.s sure to be dull, inert 
and insipid In respect of freedom of the more 
active political and social thought and of the 
cultural and mati-nal achievements of the State, 
the Indian (iovernnu'nt has no doubt been 
thorougldy in.sipid and naictionary. But Fisher 
is slightly mijusl^ to his countrymen’s work in 
India; the Indian fioverninent has not been so 
colourless in otlu-r sphere's. It has rested predomi- 
nantly on the pillar of making India profitable 
for British trade and capital. With that hangs 
the colourful tale of the imifieution of the Indian 
market, the eommenualisation of agriculture, the 
investment of British capital and the like. As 
the story unrolls, there is a lot of interesting 
detail and, even while it freciuently resulted m 
great injury to the Indian mas.ses, it is at least 
not insipid. 

The iimtl stage of British rule in India is 
now eoiniileting and Fisher lias also attempted 
to doHerib<* it. According to him there are two 
dominant patterns in Indian nationalism; the 
one is western and constitutional and the other 
eastern and revolutifmary. Incidentally, Fisher 
has, through this description, givim expre.ssion to 
his social pliilosopliy; it, is unhi.storical, jejune 
and f)hilis(,me. That a historian of modern 
Europe can forget the Clromwcllian Revolution, 
the French Kevolufkin, the Central European 
Revolts, th(t Italian War of Independence and a 
host of other rebellions iiiul call the West con- 
stitutional and t,h(! East revolutionary is not so 
much th<' result of his ignorance as of his dis- 
torted social vision. He is so much embedded 
in the security and comfort of the present that 
he would prefer to deny his parentage and blot 
out the memory of his nwolutionary ancestors. 
This unhistorical social jdiilosophy of Fisher has 
inevitably resulted in his (iomplete misunder- 
standing of the aims of British rule in India and 
of the character of those who oppose it. 

“So far anti ho fuKl lia» Britain been prepared to 
advance along this jMrilous road guided by the two load- 
stars of the Anglo-Saxon race, of which the first is that 
ril government must rest upon ttonsent and second that 
it Is the office of statesmanship to avert revolution by 
reform.” 

Hindu communities, irrespective of merit, at the expense 
of the Hindus?— Ed., M. R. 


Fisher has thus summed up the various 
measures of self-government granted to the 
Indian people. I will first take up the element 
of popular consent on which the Indian Govern- 
ment is supposed to rest. The verification of 
this popular consent lies in two directions. How 
else would an army of 60,000 Englishmen rule a 
350 million people? How else do we explain that 
India did not seize Britain’s peril in the last 
world war as her opportunity? The answer is 
simple enough. Between the two extremes of 
government based on popular consent and of 
revolution, there is a vast middle field stretching 
from apathy and indifference to hostility. 
During the eighty years of British rule, the 
Indian people had first been brought into a 
state of submissive apathy and have then slowly 
awakened into that of definite hostility. At the 
time of the last world war, they were not yet 
actively hostile. It is the last seventeen years 
of the non-violent revolt that have given the 
Indian people the adequate consciousness and 
organisation to seize Britain’s peril as India’s 
opportunity. History is always in the making; 
it is never a final product. From the day a 
people is conquered starts a whole process of 
consent and apathy and hostility to the con- 
quorer’s rule and the various trends of the pro- 
cess are of different duration. To Fisher, how- 
ever, there is just one long and unending period 
of popular consent up to the point that a govern- 
ment is actually overthrown. This attitude 
results in much misunderstanding and bitterness 
in the relations between a government and its 
people and among the different peoples of the 
world. A naive belief that all is right upto the 
point when all is wrong does not produce the 
atmosphere in which the aspirations of a people 
unsupported by acts of violence may be under- 
stood. It is also an unhistorical belief. 

India has developed a new way of the 
struggle for freedom. It is the way of non- 
violence. How far the non-violent way was the 
result of India’s weakness and how far it was a 
resolute effort to introduce a new era of human 
relationships will not be an easy discovery even 
in the distant future, much less so is it today. 
In its immediate consequences, the non-violent 
struggle of the Indian people has not yet effect- 
ively challenged the British military machine, 
but it has already demanded deaths by the 
thousand and imprisonings by the hundred- 
thousand. It may yet succeed in crippling and 
destroying the British military power in India. 
This valiant struggle of the Indian people has 
not even been mentioned and, in the absence of 
an armed rebellion, Fisher has concluded that 
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the Indian government rests upon popular 
consent. That this is no objective history is 
plain enough, but it might as well be a clumsy 
attempt to mislead the British people and other 
peoples of the world into supporting a govern- 
ment that has no basis in justice or reason 

The statement that the British in India 
have tried to avert revolution by reform is both 
untrue and likely to awaken false notions about 
their generosity and broad-mindedness. Respect- 
able historians often forget the Chartist revo- 
lutionaries when they describe the first measure 
of parliamentary reform in England or the 
Tolpuddle martyrs when they dwell upon the 
generous concession to the working-class to form 
trade unions. Naturally enough, Fisher forgets 
the brave sufferings of the Indian people which 
precede every measure of reform. British rule 
over India, like any other foreign rule, will not 
voluntarily cease but will be overthrown by the 
organised power of the Indian people; its strik- 
ing proof is the divergent history of British 
promises and practice. British imperialist tech- 
nique, however, has known how to avoid friction 
within a narrow range. It has tolerated criticism 
upto a limit and kept up the comparative inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. How far is this the 
outcome of a genuine democratic impulse and 
how far that of a cool calculation as to long-run 
results is difficult to decide. In any case, the 
capacity of British imperialism to work for 
justice and the avoidance of friction is very 
greatly limited; it snaps as soon as an attack 
starts on its fundamentals. Self-interest kills 
the democratic impulse. 

In his anxiety to prove that the British rule 
is both democratic and progressive, Fisher does 
not hesitate to ‘resort to gross untruths to prove 
Indian nationalism as reactionary. Mahatma 
Gandhi is in Fisher’s words “an indubitable 
saint, yet as a member of the money-lending 
caste a friend to usuary, an ardent patriot yet as 
a politician the beneficiary of the worst slum 
properties in India”. I have tried to interpret 
this description literally and as a figure of 
speech; it has made no sense to me which I can 
square up with facts. Unless usury stands for 
interest and worst slum properties for capitalist 
ownership and unless all notion that the 
Mahatma himself benefits from the institution 
of capitalist interest is ruled out, Fisher’s des- 


cription is not only merely uii error of inter- 
pretation but is a lie in point of ftu'i. Fisher 
has perhaps lied with the ealeulat<‘<i intent, to 
glorify British imperiulisni at tlie expen.-i* of 
Indian nationalism. We may not forgid that 
he is an Oxford Warden tuid. us such, engtigi'ii 
in training up colonial administrators to adopt 
“contemptuous mdiffenmee" in their relations 
with “effervescent nationalisin’’. He must invent 
Mahatma Gandhi’s friendship to usury and the 
worst slum properties. Fisher i.- no historian; 
he is a low pamphlett'er of lh(‘ British Empire. 

Fisher’s book is huge, i liave reati only a 
single small chapter. I ctinnot help feeling that 
the rest of the book must he us poorly unhis- 
torical, its chief interest being the elevation of 
British character and the .singing of British 
glories. In different measures, it must, have 
done injustice to the history of Fraiic<‘, Ru.ssin, 
Germany, Spain, Italy aiul other European 
countries. It must be ultogetlu'r a distorted 
picture of European humanity. 

How a book .such a.s this couhi ever havi- 
been recommended for use in Indian collegi's and 
universities is difficult to understand exc(>pt on 
the basis of the opinions on its liust -cover. We 
may not however forget that imperialism is a 
fraternity and mutual adoration is its chief 
cultural weapon. The exclusion of tlib hook 
from the curriculum of our Universities is the 
least that we can do in the interests of truthful 
history. We may abo t‘xpect our hi.storiuns and 
research students to undertake a thorough 
enquiry into the vicious imperiaiisl propagainla 
of the history book.s now in use in our seliouls 
and universitie.s and make known tiie results of 
their labour to thi' country. It is time they 
began writing histories of the worhl and its 
various areas. 

Beyond our shores our voiee of protest may 
come back to us as an empty echo. Still, the 
mass of the peoples all over the world is funda- 
mentally honest and then* are large sections 
who believe that the study of history should 
result not in bitterness and conflicts but in inter- 
national reconciliation and co-operation. May 
we hope that they will associate with us in the 
condemnation of low imperialist pamphleteering 
that passes as the triumph of historic art? 

Allahabad, 

May 9, 1938. 



A YEAR OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

By Professor SRI RAM SHARMA 


OiS Alurrh ;n, tin- I^rovincial Autonomy 

completed tlm iimt year of its eventful 
hfe. It IS yt‘l a baJ)e in arms, but it has already 
proved a ehangidnig. ft is possible, however, 
to diseiaii ehsarly mueli that, was dim at its 
birth. Ia‘t ns try to tukt‘ slock of the situation 
and se(‘ in what vari{‘|>;ut(Ml luu^s it presents 
itst^If today. 

We have to start with the Provincial 
Autonomy ii> it was conceived by its authors 
and as they pn*^entv(l it to the Indian world 
*011 April 1, llKi7 For that tlu* (iovernmont of 
India Aet alone i*- not our ji,uide, nor <loes the 
Instrument of Instruction to the Governors 
•complete the pietun‘. Tlie most authoritative 
picture of tin* Provineial Autonomy as it was 
intendeti to work \> to be found in the evidence 
of the* St‘cretary of^ Stati* before the Joint 
Parliamentary t'ommittiH* and a briefer outlm(‘ 
th«‘r(‘of is t{> lie di-'(a»vered in the cornvspondence 
{kept confiddilial si» birt that was carried on 
between tho t iovernors-in-roiincil, the Govern- 
nu‘nt of India* and the Si‘cr(‘t.ary of State on 
th(‘ subj(*et of the Hub's of Business of the 
Provimdal <'abinet> :m<l the Pules governinp; 
the Nuhmi.'-sion of papers by tht* Provincial 
(\abiuet> and the Secretariat to the Governors. 

Taking; all these four 'Sources together, we 
cun <lraw up a tiderably eleur luctun* of what^ 
Provincial Autonomy meant tci its friends and 
foes alike on April I, 10;i7. Here we first notice 
that between the first s<^ssion of the Round 
Table ('taifenmee and the Report of the Joint 
Gummittee the definition of tin* Provincial Auto- 
nomy had umlergone a {hange. To understand 
the fact ch'arly* it nec{‘s<ary to cjuotc both the 
difmitions. flie Prime Minister speaking at the 
ciul of the First ftoumi Table Gonfenmee thus 
outlined the policy of His 'Majesty’s (Jovern- 
ment : 

fnr dir (ro\rriinicnt of India should 
be plareti upon LegisiatureSt Central and Provincial, with 
such provi»iojK an may lie nfc’CHnary. . . . ‘The Governors’ 
Frovinef«4 will he constituted on a hasis of full responsi- 
bility. Their itiiinsterH will he taken from the Legislature 
and will lie jointly respon‘*ibIe to it. .... . 

There will he re»ervf<i to the Chivernors that mini- 
mum of special powers which is required in order to 
mure, in exceptimal eirnmmnces, the preservation of 
tranquillity, ami to guarantee the maintenance of rights 
provided by statute for the Public Services and minorities.’ ” 


Place this beside the definitoin of Provin- 
cial Autonomy given by the Joint Committee. 

“Each of Governors’ Provinces will possess an Execu- 
tive and a Legislature having exclusive authority within 
the Piovmce in a precisely defined sphere.” 

Now while in the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment emphasis was placed on the fact that 
the Provincial Government will be responsible 
to the Provincial Legislature, with some re- 
servation of powers to the Governors in 
exceptional arcumstances, the Joint Committee 
cut the matter short by investing the Provincial 
Legislature and the Executive with exclusive 
authority within the province. Unlike the 
scheme visualized by the Prime Minister, which 
iccognized the reservation of powers to the 
Governors as an inroad upon Provincial Auto- 
nomy, the Joint Committee by extending the 
authority m the provinces to the Executive as 
well made of exceptional circumstances a normal 
feature. The Provincial Executives and Legis- 
ratiiros were to be independent, not Provincial 
Legislatures holding the Executive responsible 
to themselves. 

The position on April 1, 1937, then, was 
that the Ciovernment in the provinces was to be 
carried on jointly by the Governor and the 
Provincial Legislature. The Governor was,, 
under the Rules of Business, the President ofi 
the Council of Ministers, settling its agenda, 
fixing its time and place of meeting and other- 
wise performing other functions ancillary to 
Ins position as the presiding officer He was not 
a. Minister without portfolio, but a Minister 
E.xtraor<Iinary In this capacity he administered 
the Excluded Areas, settled all questions con- 
eerning tlie organization and discipline of police, 
.ook action when crimes of violence intended 
to overthrow the government threatened the 
province, and could make rules to secure that 
police officers were not obliged to disclose the 
sources of their information to persons other 
tlian those authorised by him. He was also 
in charge of all questions concerning the posting, 
transfers, promotions of officers of the All-India 
Service. In his third capacity he acted as an 
examiner of ministerial conduct, and prevented 
them from doing wrong in certain spheres by 
stepping into the administrative arena himself 
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when their action or inaction threatened 
communal interests, statutory rights and legiti- 
mate interests of the services, and produced 
grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the province or a part thereof. In what was 
left to the ministers as their sphere of action 
after all these deductions had been made, he 
was to work as a constitutional head of his 
Government, offering advice, but leaving the 
decision to the Council of Ministers, of course, 
meeting under his presidency and amenable 
to his influence therein as well 

The Ministers who accepted office on April 
1, 1937 knew these limitations and agreed to 
abide by them. The Secretary of State had 
spoken of the ‘two sides of the administration’ 
in the provinces in his evidence before the Joint 
Committee. He had been driven to admit that 
the ministers would be allowed to work during 
the pleasure of the Governor and only so long 
as he was convinced that the ministers were 
neither endangering the peace of the province, 
treating the minorities unfairly, or jeopardizing 
the good government of the province by 
threatening the peace and tranquillity of the 
province. 

The essence of the scheme as outlined in 
the Act was that the Ministers were not to bo 
really responsible either for their actions politi- 
cally or held responsible for the entire adminis- 
tration of the province while in office. If the 
action or inaction of a Ministry, for example, 
created a grave menace to the tranquillity or the 
peace of the province, it could go on function- 
ing merrily in other departments of the 
administration, the Governor taking upon 
himself the task of doing all that was necessary 
for removing such a danger. He could make 
laws for the purpose, he could spend money 
for the furtherance of his ideas on the subject, 
and he could issue orders, if necessary, 
oyer the heads of the Ministry to permanent 
civil servants. All that was done by the Gover- 
nors in the discharge of their special responsibi- 
lities, or in their individual judgment or discre- 
tion, was beyond effective criticism by the 
Legislature. 

Or to put it m another way, the Act started 
with the suspicion that the Provincial Ministers 
would know their business so little as to act 
in ways that might endanger public peace, 
attack the statutory rights aSnd legitimate 
interests of the services and be unfair to the 
minorities. Not content with that it went 
further; It assumed that even when a Governor 
ccaiaiBwi a AGnistry by declaring that its action 
Or ina^tioarhad endangered, for example, public 


peace, the mii!i>ter' would be 'liimie-fiiced 
enough afler that cerldicule of good I'.'i (-on- 
duct to ding to tiidr otliee 

Thus the (iovemor wa,- tin pivot oii whicli 
the Provincial Goyernnient ua- to turn. The 
Guvcniinent of India .Vet, 193.'), wa> not intended 
(o confer ‘ rt'spon.'ible govoruiitenl ' on the 
provinces. When tlio (ioiornor took actum 
either in his discretion or (‘xorei-iug Ids indivi- 
dual judgment, he acted niidtr tie in.'-t met tons 
of the Governor-General who ni he- own turn 
had to look to the Seen-tniw of Sttdt* for 
guidance. 

But April 1. is an .Vll lool-' Ihty Though 
the Governor.< sueeeotied in poivuading the 
majority partit’s (or rather the eottlitums) in 
the Panjab, Bengal, Sind, .\-saiii tiiid the North- 
Western Frontier Provinces lo aeeept office 
under the liniitutioiis set down by the .Vet, the 
Congress majorities in the I'nited Provinces, 
Bihar, Orissa, the Gentral Provinee>. Botnlmy, 
and Madras refused to take olliee iiiuier those 
circumstances. Obliging friends, however, 
jumpeil into the fray and ru-hod iti where 
Congres.s angels feared to tread. 'I’lie Interim 
Ministries of the ' King’s KrieinL' or were 
they the Governor’s Friends ? were fornied in 
the hope of bringing about deiiioralization in 
the ranks of the elected tiu'niber- Followed 
the ‘As.surances (’ontroversy ' wliieii i-nded in 
an amendment of the Govermnejit of India Act 
by conventions which the Governor.s undertook 
to set up in the provinces where tin- Gongress 
accepted office. 

What did the ‘Assurnnee Gonfrover.sy' do? 
It set up in India two types of Pmvineia! 
Governments. The eonlition niiuisfries had 
taken office with th(‘ir eye.s open, they had 
accepted office under the liniitutions which the 
framers of the Act and netual constitutional 
doeuments had placed on fheni. They had hy 
a miracle, which probably the theory of r<da- 
tivity even cannot explain, ue.eeptefi Rules of 
Business and Rules for the subittisKion of etwes 
to the Governors, — printed in March, even 
before they had been appointed Ministers,— 
as binding on themselves, even though tlie Act 
had laid down that these rules wert' tfi he made 
by the Governors after consultation with their 
Ministers. Not only that, in om* Province 
(Panjab) the Provincial Premier proclaimed to 
the entire world that he and his colleagues 
found it very useful to them to have the 
Governor preside at the Cabinet meetings, be- 
cause they knew far less about some matters 
on the agenda than did the Governor 1 Further, 
most of these ministries were coalition minis- 
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tncs^ They had started on, the assumption that 
the communal m(, ('rests could only bo safeguard- 
ed by the inclusion in the Cabinets of members 
drawn from the minority communities, what- 
ever their politics Thus in the Panjab, Bengal 
and Hind, Hindu Ministers had been appointed, 
drawn from jiurties which had hitherto opposed 
the Muslim parties that had majorities in these 
provinces. They had thus slightly invaded the 
principle of Joint Responsibility of Ministers 
The Hindu Ministers of these Cabinets were 
suppcised to reprcisent the Hindus; as was the 
(5as(‘ in th(‘ Panjab, the Sikh Minister represen- 
ted a group of Sikh M.L.A’s. It is doubtful 
whether the assurance which the several Gover- 
nors gave in the Congress jirovinces affected 
very much tin' relations of the Governors and 
Cabinets in tlie Non-Congress Provinces. Thus 
two types of provincial Governments came to 
be establisln'd in India 

We can understand it better if we were to 
cite and ut.iemp(f to understand certain things 
that happened last year in the non-Congress 
provinces. Take Assam for example. There 
the Govesrnor used his siiecial powers the other 
day for (U'rtifying as essential expenditure sala- 
ries of the (‘st.aiilishnu'nts of C/Ommissioners, 
money for whiidi had been refused by the Pro- 
vincial I-egislature. When the trouble over the 
release of i,he I’olitical iirisoners in the United 
ProviiH'es and Bihar precipitated a crisis in the 
two provinces, the Governor-General declared 
that he refusc'd to allow the Ministers in the 
Congre.s.s {iroviiuies to do this because it would 
have H serious ('{Teet on th('. peace of Bengal 
and the Punjab, 'riu* Panjab Ihemicir on being 
lu'ckled in the Panjab Assembly admitted that 
the Provineiiil Gabinet had never been consulted 
as to what effect the release of these prisoners 
would hav(‘ on fin* sit.iiation in the Panjab. 
The Premi('r, however, forgot to add that a 
grave menace to the pi-aee of the province is a 
special responsibility of the Governor and that 
therefore it is possilile that the Governor of the 
Panjab and the Governor-General may have 
corresponded on the matter. Here are then two 
sides of th(‘ Gov(‘riinu‘ni functioning; the Gover- 
nor communicating to the Governor-General 
that the release of Politieal prisoners in U. P. 
and Bihar would bo dangerous to the peace of 
the Panjab and the Premier declaring to the 
Assembly that he did not believe so. Such a 
thing could not have happened in the Congress 
provinces. 

Or, take a recent case in the Panjab. _ .A 
Muslim M.L.A. gave notice of a bill by which 
certain properties now in the possession of the 


Sikhs would have passed into the hands of the 
Muslims without any compensation. This re- 
quired the previous consent of the Governor 
acting in his own discretion. Refusal of the 
assent was an interference with the sovereign (?) 
rights of the Panjab Assembly to deal with 
problems relegated to its care. The Governor 
refused to give its assent to the introduction of 
the measure after formally consulting the Minis- 
try Now the Ministry could have achieved 
the same end by requesting the Governor to 
give his assent to the introduction of the measure 
so that this restriction on the authority of the 
Igislature should not remain operative, and 
then used its majority to refuse permission to 
introduce the measure Instead of that the 
Panjab Ministry advised the Governor to re- 
fuse his assent— or was it the Governor who 
advised the Ministry to advise him to that 
effect? 

Gn the other side, there are the Congress 
provinces now seven in number. There the 
Councils of Ministers have taken the sensible 
view that if the Governors ever feel called upon 
to exercise their special responsibilities, they 
should better inform the Ministers who would 
tender their resignations thereon. This was 
exactly what Sir Samuel Hoare had said would 
not be allowed to happen The two sides of 
the Government were to be free to function 
within their respective spheres. Further, the 
Congress started on the assumption that in order 
to safeguard the interest of minorities, it was 
not necessary to have their representatives in 
the Ministry. Their ministers are political in 
complexion. The Congress is in power and not 
coalitions There are Muslim ministers in 
most of the Congress ministries just as there 
are Hindu ministers. The religion of the 
various members has less to do with their being 
there than their political principles. When no 
Congressite Muslim minister could be found for 
Orissa, the Governor assured a Muslim deputa- 
tion that he was sure that the interest of all 
minorities were safe in the hands of the 
Congress ministers. There are no two sides of 
the administration in these provinces. 

Much has been maeje, sometimes, of the 
fact that under the existing Rules of Business 
even in the Congress _ Provinces, Governors 
preside over the meetings of the Cabinets. 
Such criticism loses sight of the very important 
fact that the Congress policy in the provinces 
is settled not in these cabinet meetings but in 
the meetings of the Congress Working Commit- 
tee now at Wardha, now in Calcutta and now 
elsewhere. Still further, these meetings of 
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the Cabinet are more in the nature of formal 
ratification of the decisions, almost ahvayti, 
already arrived at. The Seeretaiy of State 
had this in his mind when in his correspondence 
with the Local Governments on the subject of 
draft Rules of Business for the Provincial 
Governments, he suggested that the_ provision 
that the Governor must always preside at the 
meeting of the Provincial Cabinets would rend(‘r 
those meetings unreal. 

It is not only in their attitude towards the 
Governors that the Congress conception of 
Provincial Autonomy differs from the non- 
Congress one. The difference is also visible in 
their attitude towards fundamental assumption 
of democratic government. The Congress 
mimstries have realized that democratic goviTU- 
ment presmnes freedom of speech and the liberty 
of the press. The Government of the North- 
Western Frontier Province has repealed Section 
124-A, thus making the bringing of the govern- 
ment estabhshed by law into contempt 'and 
hatred legal. The other Governments have 
almost everywhere refused to prosecute for 
sedition. In a recent Bombay case, though the 
Government prosecuted a speaker under this 
section because he was alleged to have advocated 
violence, they released him after his appeal in 
the High Court had failed. The Government 
of Bombay has repealed the Emergency Power 
Act of 1932 which is one of the instruments, 
invented at the time, for fighting the Congress. 
With regard to the press, the different attitude 
of the two types of governments can be well 
illustrated by a recent case. Security wa^ 
demanded from a Socialist paper in the Panjab, 
the other day. Rather than pay, it shifted its 
place of publication to the neighbouring pro- 
vince of the U P. No security was demanded 
from its publishers there. No action has been 
taken against it so far in that province. The 
Panjab Police, however, seized upon the copies 
of the paper meant for the Panjab, first of all 
as unauthorised news-sheets and later on as 
containing objectionable matter. As the matters 
stand at present, the U. P. Government is either 
of opinion that it contains no objectionable 
matter, evfen according to the emergency laws 
that were passed several years ago, or that, 
ev^ if it does offend against those emergency 
.laws, they, should not use the powers conferred 
jjpon them under those undemocratic and 
arbitrary laws. The Panjab Government, how- 
Civer, iholdS otherwise. It is using to the full 
ite amioury of emergency powers conferred on 
tb®j ibresp.QnsibIe government of the province in 
the old' <^ys. 


It not a til part) inilitics, 

Liberty of the pri'-> and "! iiidn idiia!' a too 
important a matter to form a q. a 'turn of party 
warfare. A*) the di-seiitim' judmmnt o{ 
lion ’hie Mr. JIl^tiee Tek (’band (U the huluire 
High (’ourt held the ttiher day, and U'* even 
the majority judgment "Pemed lo migge«st. tlie 
new constitution eamiot be lunked unle'v the 
section 124-A is railieally altered, if not al- 
together repealed. 'Die imn-t 'ongre-- province., 
are earrying on in ilie tradition- of die pre- 
Provmeial Antonotiiy unvenitui'ni' in their 
attitude towards popular liberties, 

.•\ssam ims furnished an example of the 
(lifTieulties whieh, it un" -ngge-ted variously, 
Provincial Govi'rninent- miglit have to fHcV, 
In order to eseftpe the fundaiiiejital postiilatei- 
of re.sponsihle governiiient in the province', it 
had been suggested that the I'rovineial mum- 
tries need not take their defeat on every tjue.stioii 
as indicating loss of eemfidenee by the legisla- 
ture. In Assam, the (lovernmnit has been 
defeated several time- on many important 
que.stions. The only visible riNult has been 
formal resignation of the Ministry and it' rc- 
C!inergene(‘ with a slightly niodifi’erl perstuinsl. 
One ne(‘d not go to tlie length of saying that 
eveiy defeat of a ministry should leiul to re- 
signation. But in India tiiere is the danger of 
the ministers clinging to office at all costs for 
the sake of drawing the fat 'ulnries that have 
Ix'en provided for in the non-(Vmgrfw provinece. 
There is the further danger that the flouting of 
the vote of the legislature by a ministry might 
lead to dictatorial teiideneie.'. making the work- 
ing of democratic institutions difficult. When 
a ministry seems to be clinging to authority 
de.spite repeated deh'at.s in the legihlature, it 
lowers the power and the prestige of the legis- 
lature thereby. That this has happeneil in 
A.ssam one net'd not deny. The lower salaries - 
I was going to say the ridiculously low salaries 
— of the Congress Ministers make it impossible, 
ordinarily, for ministers to cling to power after 
it becomes impossible for them to remain in 
ofiBice with honour. 

The .Joint Committee had refused to include 
the principle of joint responsibility in the 
Statute because it asserted wrongly, that if was 
too subtle a thing to figure in a written consti- 
tution. The Governors were instructed to 
promote it, but they were also instructed to see 
that there were representatives of the Minorities 

^11 in the Cabinet. The non-Congress 
ministries started a little handicapped in the 
matter. But the insistence of 4e Congress 
party to include only Congressmen in the 
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spirit which trembles to straighten out in a 
single thread the tangled skein of human 
events. 

There have been many conquests in human 
history and there is hardly a race which has 
not soinc_ time been the conquered and at 
another lime the conqueror. The reasons of 
a successful conquest have lain in the military 
organization, the civilization and, infrequently, 
the culture of the conquerers on the one hand 
and in the disunity and softer life of the 
conquered on the other. At the time of the 
British conquest, India was politically disunited 
and her civilization was based on the 
comparatively sclf-sufiBcient economy of the 
village England, on the contrary, was 
realising national unity through the industrial 
revolution and her military machine carried 
with it the advanl.agos of a capitalist civilization. 
The British conquest of India was thus the 
victory of a better-organised civilization over 
a looser and softer life. I might also be 
prepared to admit that, around the time of the 
British conquest, Indian culture and character 
were temporarily eclipsed and, so, inferior to 
Britain’s, but there will be qualifying clauses 
and a lot of cautions hesitation. That is 
however beside the point. The English 
succeeded in conquering India because their 
muskets were loaded with a better-organized 
gun-powder. Besides being untrue, it is in- 
coluirent. and unhistorical to say that the 
cause of their success lay in the peace and 
freedom that they brought to India. _ Only an 
incoherent mind or one gifted to receive divine 
revelations can describe the effect of an event 
as its cause. That might be the triumph of 
theology or of irrelevance but, hardly, that of 
historic art. 

Did British conquest and administration 
bring into India peace and freedom or 
intellectual and political unity ? A punch on 
the jaw of a weakly boy some times results 
m a sturdy manhood, but, (‘ven in that sense, 
India has received far too many punches to 
profit from the British conquest. Fisher, 
however, is cUtar in his own _ mind that the 
British administration of India has_ directly 
worked for freedom peace and unity. The 
mind of a historian is commonly supposed to 
feed on events, but Fisher has obviously 
cultivated a preference for fancies and wishful 
thinking. No amount of fanciful thinking can, 
however, blot out the memory of unceasing 
wars, famines, pestilence and the entire 
disorganization of the nation’s economy which 
the British conquest and rule has meant to 


India. The hundred years between the first 
successful battle of the British and their final 
conquest of India were a state of permanent 
wars; disorganization of systems of land tenure, 
destruction of industries and famines went 
alongside. The eighty years since have known 
such political evils and economic poverty and 
famines that the balance of the results of 
British administration in India is frankly not 
in its favour 

It is said that the greatest good that could 
be done to India was the benefit of unity, 
peace and security and that is exactly what 
the British have done They have given India 
the peace of a Central Government. Almost 
at once two questions arise : what was the cost 
of achieving this peace and what is its exact 
nature No historian dare forget that it cost 
India a whole hundred years of continuing wars 
and destruction to achieve the peace of the 
last eighty years At any rate, the 
background of war against the present state 
of peace is so far of a longer duration that 
history must make a clear record of it. 
Moreover, the peace of the last eighty years 
that has fallen upon India is the forced apathy 
of foreign rule and not the peace of creative 
effori. It has not activised India’s population 
to an increasing sense of its human dignity; 
it has not ger^'^atp'^ that noble sensitiveness 
which is the pi^mae to great national 
achievements. If the Indian peasant and 
worker and intellectual are at last awakening, 
it is very muc’- mspite of the British rule. 
The ther much trumpeted achievements of 
Britain in India, the railways, irrigation canals, 
hospitals and the like must similarly be studied 
in the background of the general political and 
social conditions in the country and of the 
growth and development during the same 
period in the free countries o; she world. 
India has continued to be a prey to under- 
nourishment, preventible diseases, premature 
death, widespread ignorance and political 
evils, while the free nations have sped vety 
much ahead of ’.ler There can be no doubt 
that, had she been free, India would have been 
a far happier nation today. If contemporary 
historians must needs draw the balance of 
British rule in India and credit it with +he 
achieving of peace and security, they must at 
the same time declare the cost of this 
achievement and its exact nature. 

Fisher has singled out the achievements 
of the English educational system and the 
public services for specific praise. The 
fruit of Macaulay’s famous minute on Indian 
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Education is the development in India not 
only of an excellent ofScial class some 2 
million in number but of a body of educated 
politicians who have been taught out of English 
books to admire liberty,” is Fisher’s verdict 
on British Indian education. The Oxford 
Warden does not seem to be conversant with 
the newer trends and beliefs of the British 
ruling classes themselves, for even they would 
regard his opinion as rather antiquated, one- 
sided and demonstrably rhetorical. British 
education has sought to denationalise India 
and, though happily it failed to achieve its 
purpose finally, it has made of learning a very 
rare and special privilege. Fisher has tried 
to explain away the widespread illiteracy _ in 
India as a necessary consequence of the Indian 
social conditions. Extraordinary diversity of 
creeds and languages, prevalence of child 
marriage and non-use of unmarried women 
teachers in elementary schools are the three 
reasons which he ascribes to India’s illiteracy. 
The British administration’s utter disregard of 
primary and secondary education, its insistence 
on English as the medium of instruction, the 
poverty of the vast masses and the entire 
detachment of the educational system from the 
country’s economic and social life have with 
Fisher faded away into nothingness. The Con- 
gress provincial administrations, despite their 
many shackles, are bringing them back into our 
memories and Free India will most surely 
prove that, more than anything else, the fact 
of British rule was responsible for the country’s 
widespread illiteracy. 

‘The British members of the Indian Public Services 
have perhaps more nearly than any other ruling class 
realised the ideal of disinterested government which Plato 
thought could be secured only if the Guardians of the 
State were shielded from the temptations of ownership 
and family.” 

It must gladden every student of history 
to come across even an inadequate approxima- 
tion to the Platonic ideal in human flesh and 
I do not grudge Fisher his joy in the discovery. 
He further describes his Platonic statesmen as 
being actuated with “a certain contemptuous 
indifference natural to the agents of a 
benevolent power which has long usurped the 
role of Providence ” in their relations to “ the 
effervescent nationalism of the young.” 
Prejudiced pamphleteering alone can so 
definitely decide as to which is effervescent, 
the nationalism of the young or the contempt 
of the public servant. In any case, the gods 
of Fisher are, in his own language, a modern 
edition of the umcom, one-half of whose face 
bears the gentle suffering of Platonic stateman- 


ship and the other the disfiguring conUmipt of 
an effervescent tingod. That the gentle 
suffering of the British public servant is noi, in 
every case quite so disinterested has recently been 
disclosed by an Indian who had .sidf-rcspcci 
enough to change over from tin; clerksliip of 
the civil service to tlic Indian National 
Congress. 

“I know of a European ttfficer vvho aiimit If years ago 
removed some silverware which was Ijciiig distiosed of aa 
unclaimed property. My knowledge of law is not pro- 
found but I am not sure that ordinal ily sueh conduct 
would not have amounted to misappropriation or theft.... 
Even when the matter was icportcd to a supciior officer, 
unfortunately an European, he ordered that the pro])erty 
should he struck off the register.” 

This charge of vile theft ugtiinst. two of 
Fisher’s British tingods has been made by a 
former insider so late as April, 1938. It is of 
course not my intention to suggttst that p(‘tty 
larceny is a universal practice with the British 
public servant in India; disint (‘rested service 
to imperial Britain is perhaps quite as fretpient. 
History may not shut its eye.s to the petty and 
gross misdeeds and glorify the petty and big 
services of the British public servant in India, 
but that is exactly what Fisher has attempted 
to do. The British civil servant lias at the 
same time been both good and evil. Ilistoiy 
can give only one estimate of his role. He was 
the agent of British rule in India; as such, lie 
W'as, to Indians thernselvt'S, a balance of 
disadvantages. 

Britain’s govcniincnt in India is theoreti- 
cally based on a series of Act^s and Charters 
and Royal Proclamations. On the basis of a 
study of these, Fisher condiuh's that an 
essentially liberal faith has guided Britain’s 
task in India; Britain has not interfered with 
the liberties, firstly, of Princes and, secamdly, 
of Religion and, thirdly, has grantetl e(|uality 
to all without distinction of colour and crcjcd in 
respect of public services.* How far a historian 
is justified in relying on professions and procla- 
mations for the discovery of practices and actual 
conditions is another matter. In effect, the 
liberty of the Indian Princes is the pomp of a 
most dutiful feudal vassal. The ooclcbiasfical 
department of the government favours Chris- 
tianity at the expense of the other Indian 
religions. The competitive examinations to the 
civil service had once favoured the English and, 
now that Indian competitors arc beating the 
English students in their own language, the plan 
to retain the British civil servant through 
nomination is being put through.* Still, it is no 

♦Is it “equality to all” to lay down the percentage of 
appointments which must be bestowed on various non- 
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doubt i.nic (bat, in respect of freedom of religious 
fai(b and, partly, of public appointments, 
Bril, am has followed a comparatively liberal 
policy. Incidentally it has paid Britain to do so. 
Moreover, (be ab.sence of freedom of religious 
faith and equality in respcsci of public appoint- 
ments may, no doubt, prove galling, but their 
presence, in itself, is no mark of good govern- 
ment. Should they be the chief pillars on which 
a government rest, it is sure to be dull, inert 
and msiiiid. In resp(‘ct of freedom of the more 
acti^'e political and social thought and of the 
cultural and material achievimients of the State, 
the Indian (JovermiKuit has no doubt been 
thoroughly insipid and reactionary. But Fisher 
is slightly iinjusi, to his countrymen’s work in 
India; tlu' Indian (lovernment has not been so 
colourle.ss in otlu'r sjilKires. It has rested predomi- 
nant ly on the pillar of making India profitable 
for British traile and capital With that, hangs 
the colourful tab- of the unification of the Indian 
market., th(‘ commercialisation of agriculture, the 
invest, inent, of British capital and i.he like. As 
the story unrolls, (here is a lot of interesting 
detail and, even whil(> it fre.f{uently resulted in 
great injury to (he Indian masses, it is at least 
not insipid. 

The final stage of British rule in India is 
now completing and Fisher has also attempted 
to describe it,. Acctirding to him there are two 
dominant patterns in Indian nationalism; the 
one is wc‘stern and c(mstif,utional and the other 
eastern and revolutionary. Incidentally, Fisher 
has, through this description, given expression to 
his social philosophy; it is unhistorical, jejune 
and philistim*. That a historian of modern 
Europe can forget the Cromwellian Revolution, 
the French Revolution, the Central European 
Revolts, the Italian War of Independence and a 
host of other rebellions and call the West con- 
stitutional and the East revolutionary is not so 
much the ri'sult of his ignorance as of his dis- 
torteil social vision. Ho is so much embedded 
in the security and comfort of the present that 
ho would prefer to deny his parentage and blot 
out the memory of his riwolutionary ancestors. 
This unhistorical social philosophy of Fisher has 
inevitably rc'sultcd in his complete misunder- 
standing of the aims of British rule in India and 
of the character of those who oppose it. 

“So far and fto fast Iibk Britain been prepared to 
advance along this perilous road guided by the two load- 
stars of the Anglo-Saxon race, of which the first is that 
all government mtist rest upon consent and second that 
it is the office of statesmanship to avert revolution by 
reform.” 

Hindu communities, irrespective of merit, at the expense 
of the Hindus?— Ito., M. R. 


Fisher has thus summed up the various 
measures of self-government granted to the 
Indian people. I will first take up the element 
of popular consent on which the Indian Govern- 
ment IS supposed to rest. The verification of 
this popular consent lies in two directions. How 
else would an army of 60,000 Englishmen rule a 
350 million people? How else do we explain that 
India did not seize Britain’s peril in the last 
world war as her opportunity? The answer is 
simple enough. Between the two extremes of 
government based on popular consent and of 
revolution, there is a vast middle field stretching 
from apathy and indifference to hostility. 
During the eighty years of British rule, the 
Indian people had first been brought into a 
state of submissive apathy and have then slowly 
awakened into that of definite hostility. At the 
time of the last world war, they were not yet 
actively hostile. It is the last seventeen years 
of the non-violent revolt that have given the 
Indian people the adequate consciousness and 
organisation to seize Britain’s peril as India’s 
opportunity. History is always in the making; 
it is never a final product. From the day a 
people is conquered starts a whole process of 
consent and apathy and hostility to the con- 
(luerer’s rule and the various trends of the pro- 
cess are of different duration. To Fisher, how- 
ever, there is just one long and unending period 
of popular consent up to the point that a govern- 
ment IS actually overthrown. This attitude 
results in much misunderstanding and bitterness 
in the relations between a government and its 
people and among the different peoples of the 
world. A naive belief that all is right upto the 
point when all is wrong does not produce the 
atmosphere in which the aspirations of a people 
unsupported by acts of violence may be under- 
stood. It is also an unhistorical belief. 

India has developed a new way of the 
struggle for freedom. It is the way of non- 
violence. How far the non-violent way was the 
result of India’s weakness and how far it was a 
resolute effort to introduce a new era of human, 
relationships will not be an easy discovery even 
in the distant future, much less so is it today. 
In its immediate consequences, the non-violent 
struggle of the Indian people has not yet effect- 
ively challenged the British military machine, 
but it has already demanded deaths by the 
thousand and imprisonings by the hundred- 
thousand. It may yet succeed in crippling and 
destroying the British military power in India. 
This valiant struggle of the Indian people has 
not even been mentioned and, in the absence of 
an armed rebellion, Fisher has concluded that 
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the Indian government rests upon popular- 
consent. That this is no objective history is 
plain enough, but it might as well be a clumsy 
attempt to mislead the British people and other 
peoples of the world into supporting a govern- 
ment that has no basis in justice or reason. 

The statement that the British in India 
have tried to avert revolution by reform is both 
untrue and likely to awaken false notic-'S about 
their generosity and broad-mindedness. Respect- 
able historians often forget the Chartist revo- 
lutionaries when they describe the first measure 
of parliamentary reform m England or the 
Tolpuddle martyrs when they dwell upon the 
generous concession to the working-class to form 
trade unions. Naturally enough, Fisher forgets 
the brave sufferings of the Indian people which 
precede every measure of reform. British rule 
over India, like any other foreign rule, will not 
voluntarily cease but will be overthrown by the 
organised power of the Indian people; its strik- 
ing proof is the divergent history of British 
promises and practice. British imperialist tech- 
nique, however, has known how to avoid friction 
within a narrow range. It has tolerated criticism 
upto a limit and kept up the comparative inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. How far is this the 
outcome of a genuine democratic impulse and 
how far that of a cool calculation as to long-run 
results is difficult to decide. In any case, the 
capacity of British imperialism to work for 
justice and the avoidance of friction is very 
greatly limited; it snaps as soon as an attack 
starts on its fundamentals. Self-interest kills 
the democratic impulse. 

In his anxiety to prove that the British rule 
is both democratic and progressive, Fisher does 
not hesitate to resort to gross untruths to prove 
Indian nationalism as reactionary. Mahatma 
Gandhi is in Fisher’s words “an indubitable 
saint, yet as a member of the money-lending 
caste a friend to usuary, an ardent patriot yet as 
a politician the beneficiary of the worst slum 
properties in India” I have tried to m^ci-iiret 
this description literally and as a figure of 
speech; it has made no sense to me which I can 
square up with facts. Unless usury stands for 
interest and worst slum properties for capitalist 
Qwnership and unless all notion that the 
Mahatma himself benefits from the institution 
of capitalist interest is ruled out, Fisher’s des- 


cription is not only merely an error of inter- 
pretation but is a lie in ixiint of fuet. Fisher 
has perhaps lied with the ealeulult'd inlmit to 
glorify British imp(TiuIiMii at the expeii-e of 
Indian nationalism. W(> may not forget that 
he is an Oxford Warden and. a- .''Ueh, engaged 
in training up colonial administrators In adopt 
‘‘contemptuous imlilTerenee" in their relations 
with “effervescent nationali.-'in". lie must invent 
Mahatma Gandhi’s friendship to usury and the 
worst slum properties. Fisher i> no liistorian; 
he is a low pamphletei-r of the British Empire, 

Fisher’s book is Imge; i have rend only a 
single small chapter. 1 cannot help feeling that 
the rest of the book must lx* us poorly iinhis- 
torical, its chief interest being the elevation of 
British character and the singing <if British 
glories. In different measures, if must have 
done injustice to the history of Frum’e. Russia, 
Germany, Spain, Italy an<l other European 
countries. It must be alfogidher a <listorted 
picture of European humanity. 

How a book .such as this eonld evi-r have 
been recommended for use in Indian colleges and 
universities is difficult to understand excejit on 
the basis of tin* opinions on its dust -cover. We 
may not however forget that imperialism is a 
fraternity and mutual adoration is its chief 
cultural weapon. The exclusion of this book 
from the curriculum of our Universities is tlie 
least that we can do in the int(‘rests of truthful 
history. We may also expect our liistoriaiis and 
research students to undertake a tliorongh 
enquiry into the vicious imperialist ju-opagauda 
of the history books now in use in our seliools 
and universities and make known the n-snlts of 
their labour to the country. It is time they 
began writing histories of the world and its 
various areas. 

Beyond our shori's our voice of jirotest may 
come back to us as an empty echo. Still, the 
mass of the peoples all over tlie world is funda- 
mentally honest and there an* large sections 
w'ho believe that the study of history should 
result not in bitterne.ss and conflicts but in inter- 
national reconciliation and co-operation. May 
wo hope that they will as.soeiate with ua in the 
condemnation of low imperialist pamphletee'ring 
that passes as the triumph of historic art? 

Allahabad. 

May 9, 1938. 



A YEAR OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

By Professor SRI RAM SHARMA 


On ^vUircli HI, 19H8, tlio Provincial Autonomy 
completed the first year of its eventful 
life. It is yet a babe in arms, but it has already 
jiroved a chanselmg. It is possible, however, 
to discern ch'arly much that was dim at its 
birth. Let us try tu take stock of the situation 
and sec' in what variegated hues it presents 
itself today. 

We hav(' to start with the Provincial 
Autonomy as it was conceived by its authors 
and as they prescaitc'd it to the Indian world 
■on April 1, I9H7. For that the Government of 
India Act alone is not our guide, nor does the 
Instrument of Instruction to the Governors 
■comiilete tla* pictuna The most authoritative 
pictun' of thf' Provincial Autonomy as it was 
intended to work is to b(' found in the evidence 
■of the Hecrctary of State bc'fore the Joint 
Parliamentary ('onimilte(' and a briefer outline 
thereof is to be discovia'cd in the correspondence 
(ke])t confidential so far) that was carried on 
bctwi’cn the Governors-in-Gouncil, the Govorn- 
ment^ of_ India, and the Secretary of State on 
the subject of the Holes of Business of the 
Provincial Gabinets and the, Rules governing 
the '■iubmission of papers by the Provincial 
Cabinets and the Secretariat to tlu' Governors. 

Taking all tlu'sc' four sources together, w(‘ 
can draw up a tolerably (dear picture of what 
Provincial Autonomy meant to its friends and 
foes alik(' on April 1, 1937. Here w(' first notice 
that b(dw(‘(‘n the first session of the Round 
'Tabk' ConiVrence and tlu' Report of the Joint 
Committei’ tla* definition of the Provincial Auto- 
nomy had undw’gone a idiangi'. To understand 
the fact (ddirly, if is necessary to quote both the 
'definitions, the Prime Mini.ster speaking at the 
end of file First Hound Tnlile Conference thus 
outlined the policy of Ilis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment : 

“Rcspon-iliility fur the (Jovcinment of India should 
be placed upon Legislatiireh, Ontral and Provincial, with 
such provisions as may he necessary. . . . ‘The Governors’ 
Provinces will he constituted on a basis of full responsi- 
bility. Their ministers will he taken from the Legislature 
iind will he jointly respomohle to it 

‘There will be reserved to the Governors that mini- 
mum of special powers which is required in order to 
secure, in exceptional circumstances, the preservation of 
tranquillity, and to guarantee the maintenance of rights 
provided by statute for the Public Services and minorities.’ ” 


Place this beside the definitoin of Provin- 
cial Autonomy given by the Joint Committee. 

Each of Governois’ Provinces will possess an Execu- 
tive and a Legislature having exclusive authority within 
the Piovince in a piecisely defined sphere.” 

Now while in the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment emphasis was placed on the fact that 
the Provincial Government will be responsible 
to the Provincial Legislature, with some re- 
servation of^ powers to the Governors in 
exceptional circumstances, the Joint Committee 
cut the matter short by investing the Provincial 
Legislature and the Executive with exclusive 
authority within the province Unlike the 
scheme visualized by the Prime Minister, which 
recognized the reservation of powers to the 
Governors as an inroad upon Provincial Auto- 
nomy, the Joint Committee by extending the 
authority in the provinces to the Executive as 
well made of exceptional circumstances a normal 
feature The Provincial Executives and Legis- 
latures were to be independent, not Provincial 
Legislatures holding the Executive responsible 
to themselves 

The position on April 1, 1937, then, was 
tliat the Government in the provinces was to be 
earned on jointly by the Governor and the 
Provincial Legislature. The Governor was, 
under the Rules of Business, the President of 
the Council of Ministers, settling its agenda, 
fixing its time and place of meeting and other- 
wise performing other functions ancillary to 
his position as the presiding officer He was not 
a Minister without portfolio, but a Minister 
Extraordinary. In this capacity he administered 
the Excluded Areas, settled all questions con- 
cerning the organization and discipline of police, 
mok action when crimes of violence intendeii 
to overthrow the government threatened the 
province, and could make rules to secure that 
police officers were not obliged to disclose the 
sources of their information to persons other 
than those authorised by him. He was also 
in charge of all questions concerning the posting, 
transfers, promotions of officers of the All-India 
Service. In his third capacity he acted as an 
examiner of ministerial conduct, and prevented 
them from doing wrong in certain spheres by 
stepping into the administrative arena himself 
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when their action or inaction threatened 
communal interests, statutory rights and legiti- 
mate interests of the services, and produced 
grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the province or a part thereof. In what was 
left to the ministers as their sphere of action 
after all these deductions had been made, he 
was to work as a constitutional head of his 
Government, offering advice, but leaving the 
decision to the Council of Ministers, of course, 
meeting under his presidency and amenable 
to his influence therein as well 

The Ministers who accepted office on April 
1, 1937 knew these limitations and agreed to 
abide by them. The Secretary of State had 
spoken of the ‘two sides of the administration’ 
in the provinces in his evidence before the Joint 
Committee. He had been driven to admit that, 
the ministers would be allowed to work during 
the pleasure of the Governor and only so long 
as he was convinced that the ministers were 
neither endangering the peace of the province, 
treating the minorities unfairly, or jeopardizing 
the good government of the province by 
threatening the peace and tranquillity of the 
province. 

The essence of the scheme as outlined in 
the Act was that the Ministers were not to be 
really responsible either for their actions politi- 
cally or held responsible for the entire adminis- 
tration of the province while in office. If the 
action or inaction of a Ministry, for example, 
created a grave menace to the tranquillity or the 
peace of the province, it could go on function- 
ing merrily in other departments of the 
administration, the Governor taking upon 
himself the task of doing all that was necessary 
for removing such a danger. He could make 
laws for the purpose, he could spend money 
for the furtherance of his ideas on the subject, 
and he could issue orders, if necessary, 
over the heads of the Ministry to permanent 
civil servants. All that was done by the Gover- 
nors in the discharge of their special responsibi- 
lities, 015 in their individual judgment or discre- 
tion, was beyond effective criticism by the 
Legislature. 

Or to put it in another way, the Act started 
with the suspicion that the Provincial Ministers 
would know their business so little as to act 
in ways that might endanger public peace, 
attack the statutory rights ahd le^timate 
interests of the services and be unfair to the 
minorities. Not content with that it went 
fUrt^ier. It assumed that even when a Governor 
censured; a Ministry by declaring that its action 
of inacfiqn had endangered, for example, public 


pouev, the uouid be .'h.'imr-ftKtcti 

enough after that i-ertiiicatc of imod C'l con- 
duet to (ding to their otliee. 

Thus the GoveriKU- uui- tiie pivot on which 
the Provincial Goveniineut wa- to turn. The 
Government of India .U'l, I'.tdo. wie- not luteiKk'ti 
to confer ‘ responsibh goverunieiit ' nu the 
province.'!. When the ( loveinor took action 
cither in his discretion or exerci'ing hie indivi- 
dual judgment, he acted uiidor the iii!-! ruct urns 
of the Govcruor-( ieiierni wlio in hi> own turn 
had to look to the Seeretary of Sttiit* for 
guidanet*. 

But April I. an .\11 Fool-' Day. Though 
the Governors sticceeded in jier-'Uading the 
majority p!irtie.s (or rather tlie eoalilion.'j in 
the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, .•\,'n'iiii and the North- 
We.'itern Frontier Proviiieis to accept office 
under the limitations 'ct down by tlt<‘ .\ct, the 
Congre.ss majoritie.s in tiie United Provinces, 
Bihar, Orissa, the Uenira! Piovince', Bomhuy, 
and kladras refused to take otliee under those 
circumstances. Obliging friend.-, hovvever, 
jumped into the fmy and ni-lied in where 
Congress angels Rared to tread. The Interim 
Ministri(‘s of the ‘ King's Friend,-' or were 
they the Governor's Friends ? wen formed in 
the hope, of bringing about deiiioridization in 
the ranks of the (deeted member.-, Ftdlowed 
the ‘ As.suranoeH Controver.-y ’ whitdi ended in 
an amendment of the Government of India Act 
by conventions which tiie Governor^ undertook 
to set up in the provinces where the Goiigress 
accepted office. 

What did the 'Assurnma* (tontrover.-y' do? 
It set up in India two types of Provincial 
Governments. The coidition miuistrie.s had 
taken office with their eyes open, they had 
accepted office under tiie limitations wdiiidi the 
framers of the Act and actual const it utioiml 
documents had placed on them. They had by 
a miracle, which probably the theory of rida- 
tivity even cannot exjilain, accept'd Rules of 
Business and Rules for the submission of cases 
to the Governors,— printed in March, even 
before they had been appointed Ministers, — 
as binding on themselves, even though tliu Act 
had laid down that these rules were to be made 
by the Governors after consultation with their 
Ministers. Not only that, in one Province 
(Panjab) the Provincial Premier proclaimed to 
the entire world that he and his colleagues 
found it very useful to them to have the 
Governor preside at the Cabinet meetings, be- 
cause they knew far loss about some matters 
on the agenda than did the Governor! Further, 
most of these ministries were imalition minis- 
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tnoH Tlioy hud aiarlod on the assumption that 
the comiuuiuil izifcrests could only be safeguard- 
ed by the inclusion m the Cabinets of members 
drawn from the minority communities, what- 
ever their politics. Thus in the Punjab, Bengal 
and Sind, Hindu iVlinisters had been appointed, 
drawn from jiartics which had hitherto opposed 
the Muslim parties that had majorities in these 
provinces. Idiey hud thus slightly invaded the 
principle of Joint Responsibility of Ministers 
The Hindu Ministers of those Cabinets were 
8up]K)sed to reiu'osent the Hindus; as was the 
ease m ihe Punjab, the Sikh Minister represen- 
ted a group of Hikh M.L.A’s. It is doubtful 
whether the assurance which the several Gover- 
nors gave in the Congress jirovinces affected 
very much the relations of the Governors and 
Cabinets in the. Non-Congress Provinces. Thus 
two types of jiroviiicial Governments came to 
be esinblish(‘d in India. 

We can understand it better if we were to 
cit(‘ and aU,empt to understand certain things 
that, happened last year in the non-Congress 
provinces. Take Assam for example. There 
the Governor us(‘d his special powers the other 
day for certifying as essential expenditure sala- 
ries of the cstablishmenta of Commissioners, 
money for which had been refused by the Pro- 
vincial Legislal.uri'. When the trouble over the 
release of the Political prisoners in the United 
Provinces and Bihar jirccipitated a crisis in the 
two jirovinees, the Governor-General declared 
that ho refused to allow the Ministers in the 
Congress province’s to do this because it would 
have a Ri'rious effect on the peace of Bengal 
and the Punjab. Tlu’ Punjab Premier on being 
heckled in the Punjab Assembly admitted that 
the Provincial Cabinet had newer been consulted 
as to what effect the release of these prisoners 
would have on the situation in the Panjab. 
The Premier, however, forgot to add that a 
grave menace to the peace of the province is a 
special responsibility of the Governor and that 
therefore it is possible that the Governor of the 
Panjab and the Governor-General may have 
corresponded on the matter. Here are then two 
sides of the Government functioning: the Gover- 
nor communicating to the Governor-General 
that the release of Political prisoners in U. P. 
and Bihar would be dangerous to the peace of 
the Panjab and the Premier declaring to the 
Assembly that he did not believe so. Such a 
thing could not have happened in the Congress 
provinces. 

Or, take a recent case in the Panjab. _ .A 
Muslim M.L.A. gave notice of a bill by which 
certain properties now in the possession of the 


Sikhs would have passed into the hands of the 
Muslims without any compensation. This re- 
quired the previous consent of the Governor 
acting in his own discretion. Refusal of the 
assent was an interference with the sovereign!?) 
rights of the Panjab Assembly to deal with 
problems relegated to its care. The Governor 
refused to give its assent to the introduction of 
the measure after formally consulting the Minis- 
try. Now the Ministry could have achieved 
the same end by requesting the Governor to 
give his assent to the introduction of the measure 
so that this restriction on the authority of the 
Igislature should not remain operative, and 
then used its majority to refuse permission to 
introduce the measure Instead of that the 
Panjab Ministry advised the Governor to re- 
fuse his assent— or was it the Governor who 
advised the Ministry to advise him to that 
effect? 

On the other side, there are the Congress 
provinces now seven m number. There the 
Councils of Ministers have taken the sensible 
view that if the Governors ever feel called upon 
to exercise their special responsibilities, they 
should better inform the Ministers who would 
tender their resignations thereon. This was 
exactly what Sir Samuel Hoare had said would 
not be allowed to happen The two sides of 
the Government were to be free to function 
within their respective spheres. Further, the 
Congress started on the assumption that in order 
to safeguard the interest of minorities, it was 
not necessary to have their representatives in 
the Ministry. Their ministers are political in 
complexion. The Congress is in power and not 
coalitions. There are Muslim ministers in 
most of the Congress ministries just as there 
are Hindu ministers The religion of the 
various members has less to do with their being 
there than their political principles When no 
Congressite Muslim minister could be found for 
Orissa, the Governor assured a Muslim deputa- 
tion that he was sure that the interest of all 
minorities were safe in the hands of the 
Congress ministers. There are no two sides of 
the administration in these provinces. 

Much has been made, sometimes, of the 
fact that under the existing Rules of Business 
even in the Congress Provinces, Governors 
preside over the meetings of the Cabinets. 
Such criticism loses sight of the very important 
fact that the Congress policy in the provinces 
is settled not in these cabinet meetings but in 
the meetings of the Congress Working Commit- 
tee now at Wardha, now in Calcutta and now 
elsewhere. Still further, these meetings of 
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the Cabinet are more in the nature of fornaal 
ratification of the decisions, almost always, 
already arrived at. The Secretary of State 
had this in his mind when in his correspondence 
with the Local Governments on the subject of 
draft Rules of Business for the Provincial 
Governments, he suggested that the provision 
that the Governor must always preside at the 
meeting of the Provincial Cabinets would render 
those meetings unreal 

It is not only in their attitude towards the 
Governors that the Congress conception of 
Provincial Autonomy differs from the non- 
Congress one. The difference is also visible in 
their attitude towards fundamental assumption 
of democratic government. The Congress 
ministries have realized that democratic govern- 
ment presumes freedom of speech and the liberty 
of the press. The Government of the North- 
Western Frontier Province has repealed Section 
124-A, thus making the bringing of the govern- 
ment established by law into contempt and 
hatred legal. The other Governments have 
almost everywhere refused to prosecute for 
sedition. In a recent Bombay case, though the 
Government prosecuted a speaker under this 
section because he was alleged to have advocated 
violence, they released him after his appeal in 
the High Court had failed. The Government 
of Bombay has repealed the Emergency Power 
Act of 1932 which is one of the instruments, 
invented at the time, for fighting the Confess. 
With regard to the press, the different attitude 
of the two types of governments can bc' well 
illustrated by a recent case. Security was 
demanded from a Socialist paper in the Panjab, 
the other day. Rather than pay, it shifted its 
place of publication to the neighbouring pro- 
vince of the U. P. No security was demanded 
from its publishers there. No action has been 
taken against it so far in that province. The 
Panjab Police, however, seized upon the copies 
of the paper meant for the Panjab, first of all 
as unauthorised news-sheets and later on as 
containing objectionable matter. As the matters 
stand at present, the U. P. Government is either 
of opinion that it contains no objectionable 
matter, even according to the emergency laws 
that were passed several years ago, or that, 
even if it does offend against those emergency 
laws, they should not use the powers conferred 
upon them under those undemocratic and 
arbitrary laws. The Panjab Government, how- 
ever, holds otherwise. It is using to the full 
its armoury of emergency powers conferred on 
the irresponsible government of the province in 
the old days. 


It is not a question df parly polities. 
Liberty of the press and of individual n- too 
important a matter to form a questiun of party 
warfare. As the dissenting judgment of 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Tek (.’hand of tlie Laliore 
High Court held the other day, and as even 
the majority judgment .seimied to suggest, the 
now constitution cannot lie worked unlos the 
section 124-A is radically altered, if not al- 
together repealed. The noii-Congrc,'';- provinci'^ 
are cariying on in the tradition'^ of the piv- 
Provincial Autonomy goveriuiients in their 
attitude towards popular liberti 's 

Assam has fui-nished an erample of the 
difficulties which, it was .^ugge.^lcd variously, 
Provincial Governments might to face. 

In order to escape the fundamental postnlateK 
of responsible governmcnl iii the provinces, it 
had been suggested that the Provincial minis- 
tries need not take their defeat oii every (lucstioa 
as indicating loss of eontideiiee by the legisla- 
ture. In Assam, the Governna'nt luis been 
defeated several times on many important 
questions. The only visible result has lieen 
formal resignation of the Ministry anil its rc- 
cmcrgence with a slightly modified personnel. 
One need not go to the length of saying that 
every defeat of ;t minisliy should lead to re- 
signation. But m India UK're is the danger of 
the ministers clinging to office at all costs for 
the sake of drawing the fat salaries that have 
been provided for in the non-Congre.ss provinces. 
There is the further danger that the flouting nf 
the vote of the legislature by a ministry might 
lead to dictatorial teudeneics making the work- 
ing of democraiie instiiufions difficult. When 
a ministry seems to bc clinging to authority 
despite repeated defeats in the legislature, it 
lowers the power and the prestige of the legis- 
lature thereby. That this has happened in 
A.ssam one need not deny. Tin* lower salarics— 
I wms going to say the ridiculoiislv low salaries 
—of the Congress Ministers make’ it inqiossihlc, 
ordinarily, for ministers to cling to jinwcr after 
it becomes impossible for them to remain in 
office w’ith honour. 

The .Joint Committee had refused to include 
the principle of joint resporisihilitv in the 
Statute because it asserted wrongly, that it ivas 
too_ subtle a thing to figure in a written consti- 
tution. The GovernorB wc‘ro inatroctecl to 
promote it, but they were also instructed to see 
that thejp^ere representatives of the Minorities 
as well m the Cabinet. The non-Congress 
ministries started a little hanflieapped in the 
matter. But the insistence of the Congress 
party to include only Congressmen in the 




Await I n«: the season of tin 
Chait Parab song 


A Peasant Family 

Copyright, Mrs. 0. M. Auner, Jagdalpur. 


Mother and Son 

You can hear them ringing in chorus 

Copyright^ Author. 


A Family 

The old inmnhers of the family must pass away leaving 
aside the younger ones to keep the institution of Haibi 
songs alive. 
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Dignity of Labour 

With his sunburnt face the Halba peasant looks 
proud of his vocation in life. Copyright, Author. 


Daughter of the Soil 

She is fond of Kilo song that forms an important 
chapter of Halbi folk-songs. 

Copyright, Author. 


A ffalba Woman 

She sits remembering the pant ilayn of youth wluui 
the inspiration of the Chau Parab song was much at 
home with her. Copyright, Author. 
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conic! lo know of thi' arrival of a guest in the 
village, they assemble before him at night with 
a challenge io fight a contest. Even a State 
official, on his visit lo a village, at once becomes 
an object of attraction to the Mundi Mangto 
girls of the village. 

Opening a chapicr of Rnso Rang Git, the 
songs of love and beauty, the Chait-Pamb singer 
conics forward : 

Tfi * col(>ui(‘(l caith is of various hues. 

Lo! The hlark crow has iak(‘n wing. 

Now, no mo (‘ saliilt’s to the Goddess. 

(anno on with yon songs of love and beauty. 

Tlie village! youth admires the beauty of 
his sw(‘('llieart: 

(a)mf‘ on, (loare^t, 

My heart swells with delight. 

Every night, my fan -faced sing r, 

1 have hern seeing Mm in my dreams. 

She gets annoyed at this invitation: 

Yon have sung yoin song 
\nd it ban gom* tistiay, 

You cannot eompoM‘ a Ming serene! 

Ytmrs is like pi eking up 
The remains of olh Es meals. 

However, the village youth sticks to his 
•theme : 

Dark like a ehmd 
Youi famdfi'I mn 

You have ilirown ovit your shoulders! 

It is by the giaee of God, my love. 

That wi‘ meet today. 

'■J'lien hIk' surrenders, so to speak, and sings 
-of th(! Champa tlower as the symbol of love : 

At a full day's distanee < n fool 
Is the village of Maidalpur fiom licie, 

0 buy m ■ soim^ moIass<‘-, my love, 

Offer m<* also a home- pun kcichief, 

A rhampit flower 

That will remain fiedi throughout the year, 

d’his br'ngs a furtlier note of joy in the 

'boyV HoiLi;: 

Breakable is I lie dry Sal leaf, 

Not HO tlie Hoiitil leaf. 

Bi th ymir idu'ekH, my love, 

An^ hemttifully tattoed. 

0 sing me dear, tlear songs. 

And she sings symbolically, comparing her- 

self to a doe: 

The weekly Hat market 
Got late by one week. 

And our meeting is late 
By full one month. 

Lo! the running duo is caught 

Even in a snare 

Of weak paddy straw rope. 

The boy sings more lovingly: 

1 love you, sweet darling, 

Be my life companion. 

In the Madhuban^ the frrest of love, 

I have long been searching for you. 


Readily she returns: 

Heavily it rained this yeir, 

And a boisterous flood followed 
Come away with me, you ^ay, 

But I cannot, my youthful boy, 

My home is far away! 

Now the boy assures her of a new home' 

Unploiighed loi long eighty years 
Lies yon field, my love, 

The shade is sweet 
Under the plantain grove. 

Like a hard woiker 
ril laboui and feed you, 

But you won’t yield, my lovet 

She too reveals her innermost heart: 

I digged deep and made a tank, 

I also planted a gaiden. 

Sweet and clear and dear 
The water of my tank heic^ 

But away from me my dailing 
Who <houId drink this water? 

Then the boy’s song describes his desire 
for marriage: 

The Cobra crept along the Sal pi tree! 

With a jar of liquor on my head 
I approached your father, 

Alas! he refused to give me your hand. 

This long contest ends with the girhs song 
that wins the day: 

Heavily blows tne wind, 

Everywhere the sky se'ms cloudy. 

Hero is a Cobra, my love, 

From the grip of a she-Cobra like me, 

How wdl he come out victorious ? 

Often the Chait-Parab song makes direct 
references to everyday village life, and it at 
once becomes of great picture-value. You cau 
actually see the workers in the fields: 

Wc, the laboiireis, have come — 

And in a row we stand. 

Come on, tinger dear, 

Say “yes” and sing your song. 

The song of the 'ividow has a great sadness 
about it: 

Alas' there is nothing to bs cooked 
In the widow’s house. 

Like a servant, she works hard 
To fill h.r bslly which is of a hand’s breadth. 
Whatever she gets, be it half-cookcd or rotten 
She jumps to eat and staivesi 

Another song shows the contrast between 
the life of the Bhatra peasants and the Mahras: 

Poor Bhatras live upon ^ 

The fruits of Sal and Siume — 

The Mahras are happier. 

As long as the Kawii* is on your shoulders 
You cannot die of hunger, my love. 


* Kawri is a Bamboo pole from whiclV baskets hang 
on both sides. It is carried on the shoulders. 


a 
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Having studied the Bilo and Chcnt-Farao, 
I came to the Leja song. In Kokhapal, 
Bilchur, and Dharampur— the surrounding 
villages of Jagdalpur — I found out many 
specimens of the Leja song It had more than 
two varieties and enjoyed the goodwill of the 
Mirgans, the Mahras, and the Ghasis 

“Why do they call it Le^a,” I enquired 
from Pooran Smgh with a depth of feeling. “ It 
IS not very easy to trace the significance of the 
name ” he remarked, “ but Leja is the same as 
the Hindi le ja (lit. take it).” Perhaps this 
song was originally sung by the village folks 
giving a send-off to some dear one, I thought 
Everyone who joined in the chorus said to the 
departing person, “Take these good wishes and 
love of ours along with you.” And as time 
passed, there remained only Leja (take it) as 
a relic of the original wisL And to my joy, 
Pooran Singh came half-way and aiiprovcd of 
my idea. 

The Mahras repeat Leja thrice or more at 
the beginn'ng of every song, while the Mirgans 
prefer to close with Leja, Leja, Leja, Rc Leja ! 
In the village of Kokhapal, a young Mahra boy 
sang to me a Leja of unusual length. It was 
composed of a long fragment, meant for a ryth- 
mic recital in the beginning, and the usual short 
piece in the end. And it described love for Koeli, 
some bright-eyed village girl: 

'^Hurriedly come to me, my Koeli, 

Give me a sweet embiace. 

The Mandia corn I have is good 
And smoothly runs the rmllston<‘. 

My name is Jlana, 

0 how I wish to live with Koeli, 

You look like a sugaicane ! 

Search for you I must. 

Leja, Leja, Leja, 

It is not merely a Leja song, 

It brings the actual news from Benta Bhoja village* 

There w'as a note of advice from the Leja 
singer to the village flirt: 

Leja, Leja, Leja, 

The road is full of sharp bends; 

Don’t you walk 
Over the clods, my gul, 

You’ll fall down. 

And a bashful girl’s lover had his own Leja: 

Lejes, Leja, Leja, 

Behold the Amarbel creeper. 

0 what makfi you hide and be busy in''dde ? 

Just come out and play with me. 

Another Leja compared the sweethearts face 
to the slender new moon: 

Leja, Leja, Leja, 

The new moon has risen. 

Even if you are as big as a mountain 

1 cannot satisfied 

If I look at you for a short while. 


Here Poeruii Suieli di-n^n’eiul wiih 
‘'Don’t ynii ihe him iiunni <»! liii* first 

line wilh the laif v porlitMi Ik* -aid. “ in thu Ij ]a 
song there i.- very siddnai ait a(l:nj\ hehv(‘(‘n 
ihe fnvt liiu* and Ihe latei jHirtaui, » ^ .-’unific- 
ance is only liniiif'd in ii- Iasi uttrd, lotj 
aecorriiiig le ila* nriainal \f‘r-e .-eheine. t 
rhymes with ihe endini» wnrd nf dm smig;. Tim 
moon m the prc'seni sniai appeals only hy 
aeeid(‘ni Don’t you think that flu face of the 
beloved is eoniparcul in if. At flie ninn yon 
may make tlit‘ Orsl. line a dnipk de-;i*i iplion 
(akinc: info eonsidi ration fliai in tlm Life* nor^ion 
the sing;(n’ shows nr''*- for a full oed l.tng 
view of his IxtoedY ffo-f' <n lov I'uH vote 
eamiot ,12:0 for your d^a'poialion !hu !o me 
the first line of ihe Ij ju soiiir appear'd 
to bo like ihe medifaiive brow «if a per-:f)Tu 
suggestive and serene If ihe fado ^oIe'■ i^ a 
snapshot/’ T argued, ‘Mlu* fir-i line uMi-t he 
taken as a elosf* baekeround, enl‘*ineifej: the 
form and f(‘xture of the ‘^ono ” And it Avas 
after a Dug dismw^ion willi Piuiran Singh and 
some fdber srholnr^ of Halbi lhaf f wmi Mieir 
votes of eonfidenee for my view 

roining a sfep mvirm* ihe /*e/o umg, I got 
a eomidm'alde number of speeiiuens. The wooIf 
of a summer Ming ran rapidly- 

/f'/ft. Leia. Lej(u 

Behold the Anvari and Jam tirt 

That ‘^tand tog<*fluT. 

Wear vour duulv hat 

Mafic of hambtfo and umC, my pdnr«% 

The ^nn burns >our faro ! 

Then followed a rain sonv. 

Lr/a Leja. Leja, 

Tt rained jii 4iow»*rH. 

My song wont afui'i: with if 
And it f-nded not all night Imaa 

f]ven a harvo''! song wa^^ near at hanci. 

Leia. Lf‘fa, 

Behold tho leavts <il tin* Ant an and the filarilaiu 
Behold aho the plants <ff flit* GwV/i Lahm jiiahh 
Bent down with gram in the dopiriK fiehl 

The grievaiu'c (if a village (iuiidy liad iff 
own note: 

The house with ils roof sup|»orti*d 
Bv nine pillars and eight fjeams 
Belongs to your father, mv dear girl 
And f liav(* heeu a servant with fiini 
Since mv tender dayn. 

Alas t no sign of success ho fat 
In winning ymir hanci. 

Leja., Leja, Leja, Re leja. 

And the wife of a morose liusbaml appeared 

with her deep grief: 

On yon berrv tica* 

Speaks the bird Gnndlu, 

With a thorny stick 
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Ih* hfjiN mo, hisier. 

Ion hrlow the Iviice :s badly swollen. 

Leja, Leja, Leja, Re Leja. 

1 hell iJi(‘r(‘ (‘.aiuci The false show 

,of ;i in Uie vilkigo found a good 

spokcMiian in tlic Lcja singer: 

Till hud, tin hud, boats the tudbudi 
And tbo Sihun dnim, too, boats apace 
but look at tlio mat n<i{;e- feast, 

IS sonod on 1oavf‘s 

Wall th(‘ pool nniy inado of pipal b{)4:oiits, 

Ami that, too, in small (juanfity. 
but bi{i Ioat*rui»^ lull (d ric(‘ giucl 
\iv '<‘i\od 4»11 liglit, 

Fo! it doos not cost mucli. 

Lffii, Leju, Re Leja, 

The ncxl hit was on ti loose w’oman: 

A hue! hole and the other ont‘ 

(looing on the \omlot side of the river. 

Foi Gotfs sake leave me now. 

Djsasioi Non hit\«‘ bioiight on all si(l<‘s, 

^ on Ini-'baiul-oaim* widow! 

Leitt, Lepu I.efu Re Lepu 

I'lio l,> jti ^ing('r l^'lught, sight of the old 
'/liii, loo: 

Bamboos I hi ought 
'\nd made a bundle. 

< ) mothei of h\e i hildien, 

^ ou are gelling votir second jotuh. 

Leja, Leph Leiu, Re l.epi. 

Ami he donotnmcul her poverty: 

\o!ir laeo is liki* a Std leaf ! 

Combing and bunding Notir hair 
^ on have eoileil >oiir pigtail at the hack, 

But v<Mir (uus aie unadorned. 

/.e/a, Lepp Leiu, Ke LepL 

The ponsaiil iiiiiiiT debt liiid his own satire 
on life: 

Leja, Lejip Lej<p 

Djing of lahonr 1 i.use the harvest. 

How tenihle to pav tiie }>edha eoin1 
To the Saukar, the village mon<‘>-Imul(n. 

ill flit* eml I g;of tt cotittmiiporary satire on 
th(‘ poliotu 

Leja, Lepi, Lejip 
I Will ptepaie a piekle 
And if it goes wrong 
ril report it lit the p(di<‘i‘. 

Apart from tlui IHUl tlu‘. ChatUFarabj and 
the Lejay sonu‘ minor typoH of Jlalbi songs may 
bo ineiitiomHi uh wtT. ’1lio Chherta is the song 
'Of the hoys' fc^stival of the same name. 
^Celebrated ovtay ytnir in Pm, it goes on for 
three days omling m a rnie on full-moon day. 
The leader of the partyj playing the role of 
NaktUf a noselcjSB fellow, and making a 
peculiar hollow sound from a hollow gourd, goes 

t Thf corn taken a.s heed from tlie shopkeeper is often 
paid back with heavy intereHt-- 1% times-al the harvest. 
It is called Dedha. 


about with his friends from door to door, singing, 
dancing, and collecting paddy or money for a 
dinner Run separately by the girls the Tard 
song is the Left-Wing of the Chherta; the role 
of Nakta has long been censured by them and 
Avhen they go from door to door at night they 
carry an earthen lamp in a basket. Addressing 
the housewafe at every door, they join in chorus: 

Behold yon star m the sky^ 

0 we’ll make a move 
Towaids om huts 
If you are miserly 
Even about a handful of rice 
Behold the bioken axe! 

Welcome ns with your door, wide open, 

No matter, if you give us rice or not. 

Behold the four-coinered leaf-cup^ 

The girls so fond of paiched rice 
Go about fiom street to street. 

Behold the weak straw lope! 

Tn this month of Pus we meet 
And the next month of Magh 
Will find us sepal aled 

Another noteworthy type is Dhankul It is 
a religious song and is sung by men and women, 
assembled separately, to invoke a goddess. 

The Haibi folk-song is, moreover, a living 
institution, giving birth to contemporary songs. 
One of the modern songs I got from Bhikari, 
the sunburnt peasant of Bilchur, It is a remark- 
able specimen, impregnated with symbolical 
poetry: 

In a meadow beyond the teak trees, 

My Rosona flower, dear Rosona flower, 

Behold the grazing spotted deer. 

Holding the Chakmaki rifle m his hands 
The hunter goes on and on 
To raise the rifle stand. 

The rifle stand, my Rosona flower, dear Rosona flower, 
Whetliei lie aims correctly or misses 
Tlie fearsome sound, the dangerous sound 
Must come out of liis Chakmaki rifle. 

The feaisome sound, my Rosona flower, dear Rosona 
flower 

Oiilwaidly he is sweet, and good and dear, 

Within he “shakes our self-pride! 

Shakes the self-pride, my Rosona flower, dear Rosona 
flowci. 

The kingdom of Firangi has reached here'*' 

And his thorns prick even those 
Wlio walk with every care. 

The t hoi ns prick, my Rosona flower, dear Rosona 
flower. 

Behold he thiows away the small fish 
And catches the bigger one. 

Catches the biggeu fish, my Rosona flower. 

Every day he forces us for Begart 

Eveiy day my heart trembles, my life sinks! 

Bhikari’s song was an indication of growing 
sclf-consciousncss in the voice of the people. 
There must be more songs like this, I thought. 

*The Britisher. 

tForced labour, taken without pay from the villager. 
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And there must be many more Bhikaris to sing 
them. They would not let the Halbi song go 
into oblivion. They Avould rather bring new 
currents to the song of the soil 

Once again, on my way, back to Jagdalpur 
from the Maria villages, I visited Kokhapal and 
Bilchur and collected some more Halbi songs. 
Then it was high time for mo to leave for Raipur. 
“You mustn’t forget me,” Pooran Singh said, 


remembering the days we .‘'JkoiI f(ig(‘(Ii(‘r And' 
when I told him that hi' iiume would ivnmin 
fresh in my memory as long I he Halbi .songj 
lasted, he felt dehghleil. 

The home of Ilalhi songs. Hastar Slate, is 
now far away, but in the world of renu'mhrancc 
Halbi songs arc ever with me. luwcr at a great 
distance. And when I look hack into my 
memory, I find them coming nearer and nearer. 


SYSTEM OF WORKING OF THE GHEE SOCIE1T 

Bt ABANI NATH SANYAL 
hispector of Co-operative Societies, Etcneah 


Ghee is one of the most important article 
of food in Indian dietary and it is consumed in 
large quantities on account of its suitability 
for cooking. It is generally prepared in U. P. 
by curding milk, churning the curd and then 
heating the butter-fat thus obtained in an 
earthen or metal vessel on an open fire, and 
finally cooling and straining it after the re- 
moval of water by decantation. 

Ghcc-niaking is an important supple- 
mentary industry to agriculture and is 
essentially a cottage vocation. Its organisa- 
tion on sound _ lines is bound to improve the 
economic position of the agriculturists in sii’i- 
stantial measure. In the western districts of 
U. P. ghee-making, as cottage vocation is of 
such importance that ghee merchants of 
Calcutta and Rangoon find it necessary to open 
branches or keep special representatives in 
some of the important ghco centres to ensure 
a regular and sufficient supply of the article 
and wc find a “Ghee chain” (T the expression 
may bo used) stretching from Meerut right up 
to Cawnporo wdth important centres at Khurja, 
Chandausi, Hathras, Aligarh, Shikohabacl, 
Sirsaganj, Eta wall, Bharthana and Auralya 
with^ oflshoots in Gwalior State and adjoining 
districts. The importance of ghee trade of 
this tract can be judged from the fact that 
Etawah alone sends out something like 
40,000 mds. of ghee annually ftora its ma 7 >.ili 
and a substantial portion of this go to Calcutta 
and Rangoon markets. 

The Gliec Society is an attempt to organise 
this village industry on a co-operativo basis, so 
that the producers may derive the maximum 


of profit out of tins Though in an 

experimental stage, it i.s pregnant with im- 
mense possibilities for the heiuTit not only 
of the producers, hut of tiie eon«iuuer.s as well 
a.nd would have far-reaching elTects in ame- 
liorating the eondition of the* ugrieulturisfs 
who form the backbone of this eounfry. For 
the first time organisation of (!h(*(‘ Society waj 
taken up in 1929 and the fuvst society wuh regis- 
tered on 8th October 1929 at t'haiibankapiira 
in Tahsil Bah District, Agra. Vpto .'lOtli 
June 1935, the argani.«ution of the Gliee 
Society was confined to Hah 'I’ahsil where Have 
are 66 societies and oeeiipies the whole of the 
Tahsil bordering Ktawuh Distriei. It has now 
been extended to Etawah Di.striet wla-rt! fhern 
arc now 45 societies and has tupped the most 
important ghee producing tract. 


MEMBEH.Snil> OF SoCtETIKS 


Year.s. 

No, of 
jHUciotio.H. 

No of moi 

1929-30 

1 

16 

1930-31 

11 

203 

1931-32 

19 

310 

1932-33 

23 

516 

1933-34 

29 

660 

1934-35 

36 

977 

1935-36 

47 

1397 

1936-37 

111 

3600 


QHiirility 
eimimcted w 
iimiintfR, 

25 
216 
4 IT 
550 

$m 

1182 

1362 

2800 


The nature of business of Ghoc Societies 
IS such and the conveyances used {bullock, 
carts or horses) arc so slow that it is always 
convenient to have the Societies within a radius- 
of 10 miles of the centre to be created. 
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NatTIRI] of JiuSINESS 

The nuture of business of tlic societies is 
collection and jo.nt sale. For this purpose, a 
Co-opnvlivr dhcc Vmon is created to winch 
all the Glici' Soiuclies are affiliated and win ,h 
works as _an a}j,('nt for (lie societies for collec- 
tion and joint sale. The p,hcc is brought from 
all the soe.elies to the union office in their 
canister eitlu'r in carts (bullock) or pack horses 
and the gliei' from each society i.s weighed 
and cnf(‘rcd into the account books of the ghee 
union If the .sale of ghee is to be cffoctcci in 
Etawah ghee viandi, then it is 'graded. If 
orders from consumers are in hand then the 
ghee is heated and cleaned by decantafon and 
tested and (ben tinned which arc also scaled. 
When a larg(‘ number of tins are ready, they 
are sent, in bullock carts to the Railway station 
and '(l(‘spatch(‘d to the buyers. 

(loN.STITl TIOX, AIh.MMERSIIIF AND COMMITTEE 

The societ.y is organised on the basis of 
“(ine village, one society.” According to the 
usual rules, more than ten owners of milch 
cattle (preferably biilTaloes) join to form a 
society whicli is registered under “ Co-operat'.vc 
Societies Act If of 1912”. There is no share 
system, but every [lersoti joining tlie society 
has to pay an lait ranee fee of rupee one. The 
society oleeis their own panchaycts (the 
Executive _Gommitt(‘e) from amongst its mem- 
bers consisting of d or f) members — one of 
whom is eleetccl the Sarpaneh (President or 
Chairman) and auotlier is elected a Khanzanehi 
(TreasunT). A Heendary is also olecto.i 
from amongst the members by the Panchayct 
(Executive Committee) whose duty is to main- 
tain all the aecouiits of the society. The 
punehuyet. manages the internal affairs of th) 
society and are rc'.spoiisible for the maintenance 
of proper aceounts. The eoraniitteo is rcraov- 
ablo by the votes of the members in a general 
meeting and it has also power to fill up vacan- 
cies falling within the year. The Committee 
is elected every year in the Annual general 
meeting of the society and the retiring mem- 
bers are eligilile for re-election. 

The membership of the society is confined to 
one village. Any adult possessing milch_ cattle 
and residing in the village and confirming to 
the rules and regulation of the society can 
become a member without any restriction for 
castes and creeds and it would not be out of 
place to mention that members enlisted from 
depressed classes (such as Chamars etc.) are 
the best re-payers of ghee. 


Staff, Premises 

The societies have no paid staff. The 
Sarpanches and Treasurers are honorary workers. 
The member secretaries are also honorary 
workers but they may be paid some small 
honorariums. The members of the pancliay''t 
w’ho do the work of weighmen of their societie ,3 
throughout the year are also gn-en small 
honorariums and it has been generally found 
that the sarpanches of the societies take up the 
work of weighmen of the society. They ar.i 
also the most active persons to bring round t‘;c 
villagers to enter into contracts with their 
societies. 

The individual ghee society is affiliated to 
the Co-operative Ghee Union and it is this 
ghee union that has to employ staff for handling 
the ghee contracted by the members of 
the societies. The premises of the glicc union 
is generally stationed at a central place Within 
easy reach where the ghee is assembled and 
treated It has godown for storage of the 
ghee received from the societies and other 
stocks of the union. The premises have got 
stables for keeping the pack horses and the 
bullocks and a pucca oven for the purpose 
of heating the ghee. Ghee union gets the 
sciwiccs of supervisors of the Co-operative 
Department. (The Ghee work in this district 
received Rs. 6,000 from Government of Indi.a 
for pay of staff last year.) But it has to 
employ several permanent hands thioughout 
the year and a few temporary hands during 
the busy season from November to March. In 
order to manage the works of the societies, the 
Ghee Union maintains pack horses and bullock 
carts with bullocks. The expenses are met 
out of contribution from the societies as the 
union is not a financing agency and it lias no 
funds of its own. The contribution is charged 
at so much per maund of ghee contracted by 
the societies (wnth their members) 

All these duties are performed by the Ghcc 
Union, but the preliminary w'ork of enter ng 
into ghcc contracts with the members is done 
by the society itself. Ghee is weighed out cveiy 
fortnight and weighing days have been fixed 
for each societv. On that date the weighnian 
of the Ghee Union goes to the society with his 
tin containers and pack-horses of the cart. 
The ghee is weighed out by each member and 
put into the containers and after the weighing 
out by each member has been finished, the 
whole quantity is weighed again, put on the 
cart or pack horse and taken to the Ghee 
Union godown. In this way the ghee from 
each society is assembled. Then comes the 
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question of treatment of the ghcc thu^ 
assembled. If the ghee is sent _ to Etawah 
mandi for sale, Kachcha (that is untreated 
and raw) ghee is sent to the market for 
which no other treatment is given except that 
of mixing up the graded Ghee to make it 
uniform. It may be mentioned here that 
grading does not pay in Etaw'ah mandi as no 
•consideration is given to higher grade of ghee. 
In case the ghee is meant for supply direct to 
prn'ate persons or small merchant's, for supply 
to consumers, the ghee is heated in big open 
iron pans directly over fire, and then put into 
the decanter where it is allowed to cool down 
when the water and other impurities settle 
down in the bottom. The clean ghee is taken 
out through the stop cock at the side of the 
decanter and the impurties through the slop 
cock at the bottom The ghee is tinned directly 
from the decanter which are then weighed and 
made into uniform weight and then sealed. They 
are then ready for despatch to the various 
buyers from different places. The ghee is sent 
to the railway station in the bullock cart 
belonging to the Union 

Marketing and Price Fixing Arrangbmen'" 

As has already been said above kachcha 
(raw) ghee is sent to Etawah mandi and llu. 
ghee sale there has to confirm to the rules of 
the mandi. The ghee is sent to the Arhatia 
(Commission agent) of the Union in the mandi. 
The ghee merchants of Etawah or the agents 
of ghee merchants of other places generally 
buy up the ghcc They visit all the shops of 
the Arahatias in the mandi and buy tlie 
commodity according to tlunr requirements 
and fix the prices on the basis of Calcutta 
quotations which are obtained daily After th'j 
ghee has been bought by the merchant, it is 
sent to his godown and from there the sample 
from each tin is sent to the Ghee Testing 
Laboratory where it is thoroughly tested and 
it IS finally purchased if it passes the test 
The ghee is then weighed in the godown of the 
merchant and after making various deductions 
for expenses, concessions, etc., the price of the 
ghee IS paid to the Ghee Union through tiie 
Arahatia. The various expenses in Etawah mandi 
comes to about Rs. 2 per maund of ghee sold. 

As for the prices fixed for supplying ghee 
direct to the consumers, the rates are same a.s 
'that of Etawah mandi for equal weights plus 
Re. 1 to meet the cost of heating and classify- 
ing it (making free from all impurities, wate*, 
etc.) A small cartage is charged for trans- 
portation to the Railway station. 


Extent Dem.ivi. wii ii \iiii i;,- 

AM) McMHKU' 

There is- no dealing m ilio tiimiiT uf con- 
traei with the non-monibti'': X- iIutc •ire no 
consumers’ society, tic ih'.'ilinii' haie to he 
maintained with non-iiieinl)er' for ahee -ales. 

FiN‘VN('ES AM) i-'lNAM 1 \i, lil.'l l.l> 

The Co-operative tlhee ! iiion i- not a 
financing agency The -neieiio- ;iit lin.-niced 
by the ('cnfi':i! ( 'o-opemm i Lank of the 

lii.'^iricl Tlw money ;■ adianetd to 'oeietics 
on pronote- al an intere-t of 10 m 12 per cent 
per annum Some'inie- -oeieiie- have niiscd 
snaill ih'posiU for etipii.'il, ’Plie -oeieiie- in 
their turn finaiiee'- their own memln'is With 
money Od^eii from the ( 'o-oper,iii\e Lank, the 
soeiefie.'-' enter into eonlraei •tufii llieir niem- 
hers for ii fixed ((nanlily oi ehee -upplv, 

genenilly from one to fur nitiiind' |m r IjiitTahi 
and the rate fixed fa It.- 10 to H-) 12 per 
maund of oO -eers le-- tlian the Eta\v:ih rate, 
It is instriietive to note iimt the hmitiirs 

(small ghee miTciianf.- 1 eoniiaiei (a Us, la to 
Rs. 25 per maund le^'i than the I'’,tav\ah rates. 
Again unlike the licopnri.-t (he eoniruct iiionev 
is given in luiiip sum and not in driliht- which 
is seldom of any real use to the nidit'''nt kisaii. 
There is no jont liahility and (lie per-oiml 

liability is limited to H-. .50 oidy for outside 
(h'hts. Sureties are taken lo -afeguard the 
inonev advanced. 

No interest is charged for the advance-^ to 
the members. Tlii' diftercnce of U- It) to 
Rs 12 per maund heiwccn the market rate 
and the rate at wliicli the ‘oeietie- contract 
with their memher'i cover- ilie iiiten -I charges 
on the monev lahl nut. the management ex- 
penst's and the ereatiou of re'erve and other 
funds and if after al! thi"' there aiiv •iaviiig, 
a small amount of “patronage refund" is given 
to meniiiers as an encouragement if they haw 
honoured their coiitraet'j in its entirely. The 
final 'i.d result') of tlie working of file societies 
may he pot down in the following ehart. 


Year, 

No. of 

QUillJtltV of 

'\motinl 

Prul 



ghoo run* 

iolviiorfol 




luiftf’tl In 

foi 




mmimiH. 



1930.31 

11 

216 

14692 

172 

1931-32 

19 

117 

I6S24 

2213 

193243 

23 

rm 

23460 

243 

193344 

29 

800 

28025 

6514 

193«5 

36 

1182 

3^1656 

3970 

msM 

47 

1362 

49676 


193647 

in 

Figtiffi 

mt yet 

ready 
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j\l>\ VN'J.U.K.S '10 J’^KODUCERB 

TIjo iidvantiijii's to the producers on 
account oi' which (lie Gliee Societies arc a suc- 
cess 111 contrast, to the w'liys of the bcopanes 
(small chee mcrchaiitsl may he summed up as 
follow's : 

(1) \I1 dll' iiu'iiilici s .lu- ac'iioi (Jcfl sijiiaio dealing 
anil ctiii.il iicalnii'til m llii' nuiller id Ghee contracts, 
ini'siiii’clivc id caslc m i ii'cil as is ncvei dime by the 
Bcopaiii's 

(l!) Ils ili'iiiiMialii ui.uia'j;rini‘nt. All have got one 
vole cai'li. 'rill- cli-i'ii'd p.iiu'liatcis luaiiagc die aflaiis 
of the sociclics and I'vci \ nicinlii'i cun have liis say m 
die allaiis id his siicicK 

(.1) Pajmcnt ol rmiOai'i and [I'cil inimi'y in lump 
sums and in la-h nlinli rnaiili- llic kisuiis to meet their 
ohligadmi'-. 

(,]•) " I’alimiagi' fiidiiml” fm die full dchvciy of the 
Ghee eiinliai'li'd. it i- one (d die most impoitant factors 
fot sin 1 1- , 

djl lieasonaide lalc- o! lonliaet and coirect 
■wcighmeiils. 

tot Ml iian-ailnm- air imnle in the villages Used 
of tile iiieiiiliei'' ami mine liaie to go mil to olliei villages. 

.\n\ \N 1 to < ‘o.SSt MKUS 

1. llc'iti'd and cliirilied "liee (i.c., free 
from watei .and other imitiirities) is suitplied to 
the consumer.-. 

2 . I 'naditlleriled and pure kfliee of high 
quiilii'y at rcioonalde ra((‘s is sui';’''’d in 
properly s.,,ldered tins direct from the Ghee 
Union olliee ihii,-' elimintding till middlemen 
profits. 

Ill iM \ ft I 1 I’lnii I’l wit l.iws 

The I'eMill ot llie workiii'i oi liie (ihee 
Siicii'i ic,- iiiii'ine the i;i-i m\ yetiis lots eonelii- 
sivt 1> -howi, li ai I'll re e.iniioi he any lin:uieia.l 
los.s if lhi\ are wniKed w’ih a idt!e care and 
if ihere IS no ml luaiiagemenl or thel'l. In i.lie 
year lll.'llf-d.'l ihire laid heen an ahnorinal drop 
in giiee jii'iee,- .nc! ee;'n (hen the net profit was 
Its. 2'!.‘h Wilh a III lie more caul ion in I he 
limiter 111 ghi e ei till I'liets, it |■;|^ he made a i.do 
husincs,' lor the l.i-nti. The advent of the Giiee 
Soeielie^ III i;;di and in Flawah iia,' gn’eii 
an imi.'ihle piolil lo the eiiHivaloiv in t!ie 
shape of higher emiiraei rates which are. now 
hein'i; nliVred even hy the Ueuparies (gliee 
inereliaid.'i m order lii eompide wdth the so- 
eielie.s uhicli ei.|i(,|)ilj_\ nfler hi'tiiT rates for ghee 
eoniraeis. In ifioj) Oi,. (liii'cn.nce iielw'een Uv 
rates of gliee coniraets ol'fered by the Heoparus 
n.sed to he Hs ifi to H-. 25 less than (he Elaw’iih 
inandi rates. Since then the di (Terence lias 
«om(‘ down to Hs. 8 to Rs. 10 per Bengal mamul 
of gh(‘e eontraeteii. 

Then there is the “ Patronage Refund ” fur 
the members whieli is an extra income for them 


winch previously used to go to the pockets of 
the Beoparies. Except for the year 1932-33 
the societies had been steadily giving “ Patron- 
age refund ” to their members at the rate of 
Pts 2 to Rs. 5 per md of ghee repayment which 
w'orks upto 5 to 12 p.c rebate when the rate 
of contract w.as Rs 40 per md (Bengal) 

O'l’HEu Works Done by the Ghee Societies 

The first work that w'as taken up by the 
Ghee Union was the supply of feeds to the milch 
cattle Besides paying them in cash, cotton 
seed and oil cake were supplied to the members 
for the feeds of their milch cattle Arrange- 
ments have also been done in taking a census of 
mileh cattle yielding milk seven seers or more 
tier day with a view'’ to introduce cattle breed- 
ing hy selection ainl elimination of poor milk 
yicldcrs Introduction' of better breeds of) 
bufTaloos has also lieen taken up and some 
hulTaloos of Dliolpiir Breed have been obtained 
and given to best members. They have been 
kept under observation ar 1 if they prove suit- 
.ahle for tlic tract, more ivould be obtained and 
given f,o the members. 

The Ghee Union also maintains buffalo 
bulls of better breed for breeding purpose. It 
may ho mentioned here that a former Murrah- 
bulT."'!o bull did not. serve the buffaloes o'^ 
this tract -wiell and it seems that Murrah- 
Inmal, ■ hulls are not very suitable for the she- 
Iniffalnes of the local breed 

O’" , Y'orks Proposed to it; T"\k;en Up by the 

Ghee Union 

'I tins heen projio.sed that the following 
viiih- d'ould he iukoii up hy the Ghee Union 

1 (ni.roducfjon of silage and (2| arrange- 
ineiil' for ’,''iernP!"y M-isiUnnee. For (he latter 
p.'iip.'i' iintlionlic"! h;iv'- -’Ire.ady been moved. It 
would not he out m place (o mentinn tlml 
e.siahii hmciil' of a Vclcnnary hospital or the 
seiwiees of a Veterinary Assustant cannot be 
Hieiireil witlioiit finanei.al aid oiihcr from the 
Government or from the* District Board. 

Dkscktj’tton oe the Working of a 
Ghee Society 

The system of working of tlv* Gh.ee societies 
Is simple The society is organised on the system 
of “ one village, one society.” According to 
llie usual rules more than 10 members who 
keep milch c.nttle (mostly buffaloes here) join 
Ui form a society. There is no share system, 
bid, any person joining the society has to pa/ 
an entrance fee of rupee one. The society 
(docis its own panchayet (the Executive Com- 
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mittec) from amongst its members which 
manages the affairs of the society with the help 
of the Supervisor in charge As soon as a 
member’s milch cattle calves, the society enters 
into contract with the member for a fixed 
quantity of ghee supply, generally from 1 lo 
2 maunds per buffalo. The rate is fixed at 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per 50 srs. maund less than 
the Etawah market rate, m contract to Rs. 15 
to Rs. 25 per maund less g ven by the Bcoparls 
(small ghee inarchants of the villages). Tim 
margin (of Rs. 10 to Rs. 12) covers the 
interest charges on the money laid out, the 
management expenses and the creation of 
Reserve and other funds. A small patronage 
refund is also given to the members, if there is 
a saving after meeting all the obligations of 
the society. The whole of the contract money 
is paid to the member in a lump sum which i=5 
very much appreciated by them as the Beopans 
pay them in driblets or in kind much to the loss 
of the members. The society is financed by the 
■Central Co-operative Bank of the Iccal'ty of 
which the societies purchase one share each to 
confirm to their rules. The money is borroivcd 
by the societies from the Bank bv the execution 
of the usual co-operative societies jiro-notc 
like that of the credit societies and pay 
an interest of 10 to 12% p.a. Sometimes 
societies have raised small deposits for capital. 
The members on their part execute an agree- 
ment in favour of the soe'ety for paymrnt of 
ghee after they have received the contract money. 
In this agreement mention is made of particulars 
•of the contract as to tic quantity rnd rate 
of ghee and the amount of money paTl, and 
penalty for non-delivery or adulteration of 
ghee. The milch cattle, the ghee yield of 
which is contracted, is hypothecated with this 
society and the agreement gives full dcscripTon 
and particulars of the animal in questions. There 
is no joint liability for the members for outside 
debts of the society and the personal liability of 
the individual is limited to Rs. 50 only for such 
debts. Sureties arc tnkcn in these contracts. 
The members go on weighing out ghee for the 
whole of the milking period of the milch cattli 
but the cent] act period is ge<nerally limited 
to a period of one year. There is no time liuiR 
for contracts and it goes on all the year round 
though the greater portion of the contracts are 
entered into between the months of August and 
January. The rate of contract varies w’th the 
day-to-day rate in Etawah market. Sometimes 
the indigent members have not enough to feed 
their milch cattle and the society accommo- 
dates them with small loans for feed money, 


limited to Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per maund iif glice 
contract. On this interot at. tin* rale of 15 pcf 
cent, per annum is churi’od. .\I (ho Imic of 
iic.xt contract this loan togi thcr with tlic intcivst 
is deducted from the contract money and the 
rcniniiulcr paid. (iontra''t this w.tli the ur.'thod 
of the Beopans who pay in kind c’ urging any 
rate they like for the art e!o -u inlnd It any 
member fails to deliver the whole ([uantily of 
ghte ccntractid, Sawai of glue u .< 25 px. 
more) is charged and i- added to the demand 
and r(niain.s unaflVeted !iy the eliaiiges in the 
market raie.s wheroa-- the Beopnri' .'ometiinei 
charge Suwai of the price tlieii prevailing aid 
sometimes the actual ]inee of ghee at the cessa- 
tion of weighing p'us 2t per cent, interest 
whichever suits them 1 e-t and winch vary 
according to tlie iiiarki t rate-. 

Beside.s the (’eiifral ( ’o-openttive Hank, 
which acts as the finaneing ag<mey, the seeielies 
have fedeniteil tliem-elves into a ('I'ntral 
Co-operative (ihw Uvioi) to wh eh ticy eon- 
tribute a small amount per ni'iund of glico 
contract. The eliief funefion* of thH niikra 
arc to arrange for eolleefion and sale of the glicc 
of the societies mid to eiii-olidafe and unify 
their working. This ctinfribution from societies 
goes towards defraying the exjien-e- of the staff 
employed by tlu' union for eiillecting giiec from 
the societies anti f.ir blending, grading, licating, 
clarifying and transporting the same. 

The actual working of these soeietie.s has 
also the merit of being very simple. 'Hie gh^tc 
is weighed out cverv fortnight by a memlnT of 
the panclmyot, msually the Sarpniieti, and tiuiro 
are fixed dates for etieli -oeietv. 'I'iie nienihers 
gather, bring'iig their gitta- with tlcin, in the 
chaupal (sitting room) of tlic Harpaneh of ilieir 
society with t!i'> wc'gliman of tli* ('etitral 
Co-operative Union in nttendanee with his tin 
containers and pack hor.sc or curt. The weigh- 
ing is a full-dress affair. One of the members 
of the Pancliayet, usually tlu* Sarpaneh, 
weighs out the ghee of eueh nu'mher and 
puts it in the tin coiitHiner.s hroughf from the 
union, and the ghee aceount of the niemhcrs arc 
made up then and there and verifu'd by oral 
questioning, and entered in his pass hook. The 
weigliman and members keep an eyt> on the 
balance and the panchayefc is not * neglectful 
of its duty of seeing that correct measure is 
given and that the gliee is of proper standard 
and is not adulterated. If it is of v<-ry low 
standard or adulterated, it is rejected. If it 
is not up to the standard it is heated and 
decanted and clean giice taken. The co-opera- 
tive influence coupled with the panchayct's 
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watchlulne.srt responsible for the surpri sing 
fact (fiat in all those years there had been no 
instance of adulteration with any foreign 
matter (sucli as iiiargarine or lard) There 
were one or two instances of adulteration with 
milk -or whey but. deterrent punishment put a 
stop to all t.hat When all the ghee has thus 
.been weighed it. is handed over to the weighman 
•of the union who weighs it again and signs the 
■proceeding of the society by way of giving 
receipt. Tlu' weighman then takes it to the 
■godown of the union where it is weighed over 
again and a receipt given to the society duly 
signed by the supervisor who is also the honorary 
secretary of the Ghee Union. All the ghee 
■thus gath(‘rc‘d in the union godown is graded as 
soon as sufficient <iuantity is collected and 
-despatched to Rtawah mandi (as kachcha 
•ghee) in th(‘ Union’s own bullock carts. If it 
is to 1)0 sold to the consumers direct, or to such 
small traders as deal directly with the con- 
sumers, it is heated, clarified, tinned and sealed 
•before lieing de.spatchod. This is also trans- 
ported in Union’s bullock cart to Railway 
station. Hired carts are very seldom used. 

At the end of the year, the balance sheet 
for each socii'ty i.s drawn up If there is profit, 
it is divided according to the byelaws: I of 
the total profits goes to t^he Reserve Fund, 
i of t.h(' remainder to the Bad Debt Fund and 
I of the remainder to “ Patronage refund ” and 
'th(> ri'mainmg as honorarium to those members 
who have worked for the society, to member 
■S('crel,arios and towards t.he creation of other 
funds, such us charity fund, village improvement 
fund, eatth' improvement fund, etc. 

The liyelaws provide, for the creation of the 
post of member secretaries for each society to 
maint.ain its accounts but it has not worked 
'Well as the accounts of the ghee societies are 
fairly complicated and the number of transac- 
tions fairly large for a member secretary to 
manage. Necessity for appointment of separate 
accountants for the societies was felt more and 
more and now the Ghee Union appoints th: 
.accountants for the societies. 

A glance of the profits made by the 
societies, their membership and the quantity 
■of ghee contracted mentioned under the heal. 
Finances and' Financial results, clearly reveals 
that the societies are quite successful. So far 
•only three societies are unsuccessful, and it was 
idue to the opposition of the more influential 


Beoparies of the locality as well as due to 
indifference of the members who were afterwards 
found to be small ghee dealers or those who sell 
their ghee for cash. Success of the ghee societies 
can also be gauged from the fact that more and 
more villages are approaching the authorities to 
open new societies. 

SUMMAEY AND OBSERVATION 

The working of the Ghee Societies clearly 
prove that the production and sale of ghee can 
be modernised and established as a cottage 
industry and is a practical scheme. There is 
enough scope of expansion and the work of the 
ghee societies should be pursued to obtain 
tangible results. Though these societies can- 
not claim to have achieved much, they have 
paved the way to _ greater expansion and has 
already shown that it can add a few more rupees 
to the meagre income of the kisan. 

There is so much yet to be done. Take 
the example of ghee heating. The present 
system of heating is unscientific, a little in- 
attention and it spoils the flavour and affects 
the vitamins and it is time that some research 
workers were to evolve a system of scientific 
heating to keep the flavour and the vitamins 
of the ghee intact 

Another work that has to be done is to 
evolve a system of working these societies 
which will enable them to reach the ghee direct 
to the consumers. 

Side by side with the Co-operative Ghee 
Societies, the work of milk testing combined 
with cattle breeding to improve not only the 
milk yield but also the breed of cattle can be 
taken up Experiments about tinning require 
attention 

In order to protect the ghee industry, it is 
urgently necessary tjhat some law should be 
passed to iirevent adulteration. The ver^ct 
of the Legislature of the country is against 
the stoppage of import of margarine or fish 
oil, but it can at least pass a law making 
it incumbent for all imports of fish oil and other 
adulterants of ghee to be coloured with a 
different colour from that of ghee. 

It may also be mentioned here that the ghee 
societies should be organised far away fro-n 
large cities in order to make them a success and 
this would give the distant village folks an 
occupation and a source of income. 
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It is surprising that public opinion in India has 
hitherto not paid adequate attention to an im- 
portant frontier of the country, namely, the sea 
frontier and those responsible for the defence 
policy of the country have been so absorbed in 
the question of the North-Western Frontier that 
they have tended to neglect a vital sphere of 
national defence, namely, naval defence. India 
has a long coastline of over 4,000 miles and while 
it is bounded by land frontiers, it is almost 
entirely dependent on sea-communications for 
its external trade. India has been and can be 
invaded from the sea so that the control of 
maritime power is fundamental in any scheme 
of national defence. Nevertheless, few persons 
are perhaps aware of the existence of a Royal 
Indian Navy which is an annual charge on the 
Indian Budget and which was converted, or 
rather reconverted, into a Navy from a Royal 
Indian Marine only four years ago. 

India has had a long and proud record of 
maritime activities from ancient times. Over 
two thousand years ago. Emperor Chandra 
Gupta, for example, had an elaborate organisa- 
tion of the Naval Department and the Admiral- 
ty. During medieval times, the Indian Naval 
Force was highly developed and well-organised 
mder the Moguls and especially under Akbar, 
while the growth of the Maharatta power was 
accompanied by the formation of a formidable 
Naval Fleet which received a great impetus 
under Shivaji, in whose time Kanohji Angria 
became the Admiral of the Fleet, when the 
Maharatta naval power reached its high water- 
mark. 

The sea-fighting service existing in India at 
present dates back to the earliest days of the 
East India Company which established a 
Marine in 1612 for the protection of the Com- 
ppy’s trading ships and its factory at Surat. 
Since then,_ with different titles and under vary- 
ing conditions, there has always been a Sea 
Service under the British Government in India 
for three hundred and twenty-five years. From 
1830 to 1863, it was, in fact, called the “ Indian 
Navy *' and from 1892, it enjoyed the descrip- 
tion of the “ Royal Indian Marine ” upto 1934. 
IVom 1612 to 1863, ie., for 250 years of its 
history, the^ Service was a combatant force but 
pince 1863, it was a non-combatant Service until 


1934. Its main functions have been tlie defence' 
of Indian seas, coasts and harbours, but it is 
also liable for service elsewhere as part of the 
Naval Forces of the British Eiujiire. It i& 
interesting to recall in tracing the history of this 
Service that many of the ships belonging not 
only to the Indian Fleet but to the British Navy 
were built in the dockyard in Bond my. It is 
recorded that in 1802, the British .^dniirulty 
ordered men-of-war for the King’s Navy to be 
constructed at Bombay. They intended to have 
sent out a European builder but the merits of 
Jamshedji being made known to their Lordships, 
they ordered him to contimu- as t!ie niasKT- 
builder. Capt. Sir Edward Ileadlair, tlie late' 
Director of the R. I. M., stated in an a •tide in 
the London Times in 1931 : 

“The bucccbS d1 the hhipbuildi'tg dut* tci !h«* dia* 
covery of the value of teak an a hiibhliiiue foi oak and 
to the skill of the Wadia family an who, for 

over a century, were In c’hargt* of the hmldiuK of naval and 
oiIk. vessels in the Government Doekyurd.*’ 

The india-builf ships were superior to those 
built elsewhere ..ol only in point of durability 
but also of cheapness and Bomtiuy became “the 
grand naval arsenal” while (’aleutla was thi 
centre of merc’mnt shipbuilding. In all. 115' 
War vessels and 144 Men-hant of tSovermiicnt 
vessels were built in fhe (lovernmeiit Dockyard 
at Bombay, one of which, the “Ganges," after- 
wards served us the flagsiiip of Sir Edward 
Codrington at the battle of Navarino. A French 
traveller, Baltazar Bolvyns, writing in 1811, paid 
a warm tribute to Indian sliipbuildiog: 

“In ancient time*, the Indian* excelh'd in die art of 
constructing sels, and the jircBcm Hindu* can in this 
respect still ouer raodclh to Europe so much w that lb 
English, attentive to everything which tekte* lo naval' 
architecture, have borrowed Irom the Hindu* many iroprova- 
ments which iht y have adopted with succe*- to their own ‘ 

shipping The Indian vessels unite elegance and utility,. 

and are models ol patienee and fine workmanship." 

The question of reorganising the Royal 
Indian Marine as a coinbatarK force* wtis under 
the consideration of the British Admiralty ever' 
since the last War. In 1919, the British Govern- 
ment appointed two Committees, one under 
Lord Esher for the reorganisation of the Army 
and the other under Lord Jellicoe for the re- 
organisation of the Navy, Tiie Jellicoe Com- 
mittee held that the Imperial Navy should be: 
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'csta,blibht'(i only as a unit of the British Navy 
to whoso cost India would make a contribution. 
But while Lord Esher’s Report was placed before 
the Legislative Assembly which passed a series 
of Resolutions about it, the Jellicoe Report was 
never placed before the Assembly. In accord- 
ance with the Report of the Rawlinson Com- 
mittee, however, the Viceroy announced in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, that the Government had lecided 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of State 
and the Admiralty that a Royal Indian Navy 
should be established. Accordingly, in 1927, a 
Bill was passed in Parliament amending Section 
'66 of the old Government of India Act, which 
made provision for the bringing into existence 
■of the Royal Indian Navy. This amending Act 
provided, among other things, that the Indian 
Legislature would have power to apply, with 
necessary modifications, the British Naval Dis- 

■ ciplinc Act to the proposed Indian Navy. Con- 
sequential legislation was, therefore, necessary 
in the Indian TjCgislature to apply the Naval 
Discipline Act to the Indian Navy and a Bill 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly m 
February, 1928. It was, however, opposed by 
the non-olTicial members and was rejected by 

• one vot(‘. But the same Bill was re-introduced 
in the Assembly in 1934, when it was passed as 
the. Congress had not re-entered the Legislature. 

In his last Budget speech, the Finance 
Member of the Government of India made an 
important announcement regarding the agree- 
ment concluded by the Government of India 
with the British Government on the subject of 
Naval Expenditure and Naval Defence of India. 
Under long-standing arrangements, India pays 
a direct contribution of £100,000 a year to His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdoiy 
towards the Naval Didenco of India anti the 
protection of trade in alien waters and also 

■ defrays various miscellancou,s charges amount- 
ing to Rs. 2 or 3 lakhs a year on behalf of the 
vessels of the Royal Navy. In view of the con- 
version of the Indian Navy inio a combe tant 
.service and the measures proposed to be tak^’n 
by the Govcirnment of India to build up then- 
local Naval Defence, the question of develop- 
ment of the Indian Navy had boon under the 
consideration of the Government of India in 
(ionjunction with the Admiralty. The agree- 
ment which Sir Januis Grigg announced and 
which was subsequently confirmed in a com- 
munique issued by the India Office in London 

■ stated that the British Government would forego 
the annual payment hitherto made_ on condition 
that the Government of India maintain a sea- 
•£oing fleet of not less than six modem escort 


vessels which will be free to co-operate with the 
Royal Navy for the Defence of India and in 
addition fulfil their responsibility for local Naval 
Defence of Indian ports. The announcement 
evoked widespread interest as well as consider- 
able criticism because it was presented as a jait 
accompli to the Legislature and the public and 
did not disclose what these escort vessels would 
cost in capital and running expenditure and 
whether such vessels would be the maximum re- 
quired for the Defence of India. In other words, 
the_ agreement did not make clear the full impli- 
cations of the arrangement, including the present 
and future liabilities of the Indian Exchequer in 
this respect. The public are not aware of the 
reasons for the termination of the arrangements 
prevailing until April last nor of the terms and 
conditions on which the arrangements have been 
revised. Unless naval expenditure is votable 
by the Indian Legislature, no revision of the 
long-standing arrangements with His Majesty's 
Government involving increased charges on the 
Indian revenues would be acceptable to the public 
in this country. 

But the emergence of new forces in 
the oceans which are the principal trade routes 
of the British Commonwealth has altered the 
entire balance of sea-power. Imperial naval 
policy now demands the creation of an ancillary 
combatant force as an adjunct to the British 
Navy in Indian waters. When the Bill on this 
subject came up before Parliament in 1927, Mr. 
Lansbury suggested that the British Government 
desired to create an Indian Navy for the purpose 
of the defence of the Pacific while another Labour 
member, Mr. Barker, stated that the Govern- 
ment should honestly tell the House that “ they 
are creating this Navy to supplement the Base 
at Singapore.” He added : 

“It is an insult to the Indian people to say that "we 
are creating this Navy for the purpose of giving prestige 
to India It IS sheer humbug and the Government know it 
very well.” 

The Indian Navy, as constituted at present, 
consists of 5 sloops, 1 survey ship, 1 depot ship, 
1 patrol vessel as well as a target towing trawler 
and a number of small vessels, tugs, etc., employ- 
ed in harbour service. The functions of th'3 
Navy in peace time are to train personnel for 
service at sea in War, to organise the Naval 
Defence of Indian coasts and harbours for the 
protection of trade in Indian waters in time_ of 
War, to carry on marine survey work in Indian 
waters and to carry on sea transport work for the 
Government of India in respect of conveyance^ of 
troops, stores, etc. The Indian Navy maintains 
a Dockyard at Bombay to deal with all work in 
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connection with the repair, maintenance and refit 
of vessels. The nett annual expenditure on the 
Indian Navy amounts to about Rs. 60 lakhs 
which is increased to about Rs. 73 lakhs in the 
Budget estimate of 1938-39. 

What are the principal tests to be applied to 
any scheme of an Indian Navy ? They are, 
broadly speaking, three : who will bear the cost 
of the Navy; who will ofiicer it; and who will 
control it ? To take the question of cost first. 
It is well-known that the Defence Budget of the 
Central Government has always been the subject 
of public criticism on the ground that it is a 
heavy burden for a poor country like India. On 
the other hand, there has been a feeling of late, 
especially in view of the present international 
situation, that the Defence of India on Land, 
Sea and Air should be adequate to protect the 
country in case of an outbreak of war. It has 
been suggested that the Defence expenditure 
might be redistributed so as to concentrate more 
on the development of Sea and Air Defences. 
Pandit Kunzru suggested in the Council of State 
last March that 

“the Indian Navy should be equipped with cheaper 
types of vessels like the surface torpedo craft and the 
submarine, on which increasing reliance is being placed 
even by first class powers. For, the need of strengthening 
the Naval Defences of India has been recognised by the 
Government.” 

The question of Defence expenditure is, how- 
ever, closely inter-linked with the question of 
control and maiming of the forces as also with 
the question of direction of the foreign policy 
of the country. Once the question of control is 
solved satisfactorily and the national feelings of 
the _youth of the country elicited for national 
service, the question of cost, although undoubt- 
edly important, would not be an insuperable 
difficulty in building up an efficient Indian Navy. 
The question of control is, therefore, fundamen- 
tal. This was one of the grounds on which the 
Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill was opposed by 
Labour members in the House of Commons in 
1927 and was rejected by the Legislative 
Assembly in 1928. For, it was felt that the 
supreme control of an Indian Navy should be 
vested in the Indian Legislature. The Comman- 
der-in-Chief stated last year in the Council of 
State that 

“if we do start a regular organisation for local naval 
defence, it should be placed as far as possible in the 
hands of Indians themselves.” 

The Resolutions passed at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1923 and 1926 explicitly stat- 
ed V^t "the naval forces of each Dominion 
jvilt' be . used for local purposes” and it 


should, therefore, he mmle clear licit the Indian 
naval forces should not be used for any purpo.se 
other than that of ihe defence of Imiin and jf 
so used, it should be done with the consent of 
the Indian Legislature. In fact,, the recent 
agreement mentions that tln'se escort ve-sids 
will be “free to co-operate with the Royal 
Navy” and from our experituice of the use of. 
Indian troops outside India, ui* know the signi- 
ficance and implication of this pliruse. The 
Indian Navy is, of course, not on the same basis 
as the Navies of the Dominions which are under 
their control, apart from the fact that the 
Dominions have a nuiritime sfatiw and powers to 
legislate in regard to shipping which are denied 
to India. 

Not less important is the question of the 
manning of tlu' Navy. There are 127 officers, 
in the Indian Navy, of whom 13 arc Inditins. 
Every year 9 officers are recruited to the Navy, 
of whom 3 are Indians, liidian.s not only 
excelled in seamanship and ntivigation in the 
past but have also proved their worth in the 
Indian Ntivy and in the mercantile marine at 
present. Sir Humphrey Walwyn, the late 
Director of tin* Royal Indian Marim-, stnt.ei 
that “if there is anyone who says Indians can- 
not make very good seamen, give him my name 
and address”. Lieut .-Col. Lumby declared irti 
the Legislative Assembly when the Navy Bill! 
was being considered that the cadets from tha 
“Dufferin” wore excellent and <lid very well as 
officers of the Indian Navy. The present 
Commander-in-Chief has also acknowledged 
that there will be no difficulty in finding suitable 
men. It is, therefore, essential that tiic Intlian- 
personnel in the Indian Navy should he speedily 
increased. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the 
main ground of recruitment for navtil officers in 
other countries is the mercantile marine. For’ 
example, the Commander-in-Chief observed in- 
the Council of State last year that 

“in setting up an organisation of th« kind 1 refer to {i,e., 
a Naval Force), most other countries depend largely on> 
their Mercantile Marine and on Volunteer Naval Reserves '* 

and that 

“in India at present we have no Naval Re-ervea and our 
Mercantile Marine is still, so to speak, in its infancy,” 

The Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
stated that it was almost the unanimous desire 
of all Indian witnesses who appeared before it 
that 

“ the creation of an Indian Navy capable of defending the 
coasts, harbours and commerce of India should proceed hand' 
in hand with the development of an Indian Mercantile- 
Marine.” 
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In Mur«h last, Mr ( )‘4ilvi('. Army Sfcrctary, 
replying io an iniorpcllation in the Central 
Assembly .staled that 

“tlu‘ Giivianmi'iil <it India arc \(!iy well awaie that the 
exihtcucc <il an Indian Mcicanlili: Marine would be a great 
assistance to the nefence Department” 

and that 

“the Defence Depaitnient would very much like to see a 
flourishing Indian Mercantile Marine.” 

The merchant licet is an element in the sea 
power of a nation and is essential to the secinrity 
of a maritim<! country. Admiral Mahan who 
wrote on the inliuenttc of sea-power upon 
historj' held tliat the fundamental need of a 
maritime country was a mc'rchant navy. It is 
difficult., indited, to have ti fighting navy without 
a mtii’chant imvy; Mahan, for example, considers 
that the Trench Navy in the time of Louis XIV 
withered away because’ it htwl no ro.ds in a 
healthy merchant marine. What Lord Craigmyle 
recently described as “the Navy of supply” is as 
vital as the Navy of defence. The last war 
showed the preponderiiul influence of ti mer- 
chant fleet and of sea powtir. Sir Arthur Salter, 
in his Allv'd Shipping Control, shows how during 
the last war shipping became the very centre of 
the Allied problem and shipping control the 
centre of its organisation. lie observes: 

“Gertauily the mipplies of th« Allied Forces could not 
have lieen maintained without the Naval protection of 
Mereliant Ships, parliriilnriy without the amazingly .success- 
ful systems of convoy. It is equally certain that no system 
of Naval protection would have Iieen sufficient without the 
eontimioiis and unfailing skill and courage of the officers 
and men of the Mercantile Marine.” 

A merchant marine is not only a training 
ground and feeder of a Navy but a reserve and 
second line of defence. Even a well-organised 
Navy with its battle.ships ttnd cruisers, its 
destroyers anrl submarines would be seriously 
handicapped if it were not adequately supported 
by the mercant.ile fleet providing _transport_ for 
troops, munitions and hospital ships, auxiliarv 
cruisers mine-sweepers, submarine chasers and 


other vital necessaries of naval warfare. It would 
serve to protect the flow of commerce, both 
coastal and overseas, from interruption as well 
as to prevent a blockade of ports. Nor has the 
development of air power rendered useless sea 
power as a means of defence. In several respects, 
aircraft has tended to modify the conduct of 
operations at sea but it has not supplanted naval 
power. As Mr. Shakespeare, the Secretary to 
the British Admiralty, declared recently, “air 
power by itself is unlikely to win wars: the main, 
burden falls on the Navy.” Even apart from 
the length of India’s coastline as a criterion of 
the need of naval strength, the flow of India’s, 
commerce depends upon the freedom of entry 
and departure at a few great routes of sea-borne 
commerce It is owing to a recognition of this 
vital importance of the strength and effiicienc? 
of a mercantile marine as the complementary 
agent to a Navy and as a means of national 
defence that the development of shipping has 
become an instrument of national policy in every 
important maritime country of the world since 
the war. The British budget, for_ instance, 
annually provides for special appropriations for 
naval reserves such as retainers which apist 
manning of the merchant fleet. The British 
Admiralty has also paid from_ time to time 
subventions to certain lines with a view to- 
utilize their vessels as auxiliary naval cruisers or 
transports in times of war. If India is to be a 
strong maritime unit of the Commonwealth' 
contributing its share for the maintenance of sea 
communications and holding _ its place _ in the 
maritime trade of the world, it is essential that 
India should build up a system of coastal 
defence maintained by a Naval Force of its Qvpo. 
But it is not possible to build up a genuine 
national Navy without the development of 
national mercantile mpine. And for the deve- 
lopment of India’s national shipping, it is essen- 
tial for the public to appreciate our dependence 
on the sea and for the Government to have a. 
positive mercantile marine policy. 
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'The remarkable financial achievements of 
■Portugal under .the New State have created 
world-wide interests in the political and diplo- 
matic life of the nation which for a_ long time, 
prior to 1926, was known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as the ‘sick man of Europe.’ This 
interest of the world in Portugal’s New State is 
manifested not only in the frequent articles on 
Portugal in the European and American Press, 
but also by a number of books on the corpora- 
tive state Which have appeared in English, in 
French and even in German. 

The strategic importance of Portugal under 
the new conditions created by developments in 
the air dtefences has intensified this interest. 
The Belgian King will shortly pay an official 
visit to Portugal’s embassy and importpt pro- 
blems dealing with the foreign policy and 
defence and colonies are expected to be discussed 
in the Belgian metropolis. 

Recently .Portuguese waters were honoured 
by visits of naval .divisions from England and 
Germany which remained in Lisbon for a 
considerable .time. Just at present there is an 
important British military mission in Lisbon in 
deep consultation with Portuguese High Com- 
mand. It is expected that at this meeting 
between naval and military experts of England 
and of Portugal a large number of moot points 
relating to the defence programme in the case 
of a European war will be threshed out in 
■detail. Even America is showing its interest 
for the purpose of using the Portuguese colony 
-of Azores and Lisbon itself as important stages 
in her services across the Atlantic between 
Europe and America. 

The Catholic world has also evinced special 
interest in Portugal’s recent political, financial 
and economic renaissance, since all these have 
been based on such principles as have the 
sanction and support of Catholic ethics and 
religion. The 'contribution of Portuguese clergy 
to the country’s moral and economic regenera- 
tion has not at all been inconsiderable. In 
fact it has been -doubted in many well-informed 
■quarters whether Dr. Salazar could ever have 
been able to achieve his remarkable national 
reconstruction if 'he had' not the continuous and 


loyal support of the whole (.lathohc clergy of 
Portugal, 

The new Constitution of Portugal which 
has recently been amended is, in many resiiocts, 
a unique doemnent of peculiar political and 
constitutional interests. It is hast'd on the 
corporative principle and shows many special 
featoes which deserve study and considt'ration. 

The Constitution i.s neitht'r parliainenlary 
nor presidential, neither unit my nor fedt'ral, 
neither completely democratic nur t'Bscntially 
despotic. It has for its ba.sis the principle that 
Government arc ultimately responHible to the 
people from whom they derivti tiudr power and 
their sovereignty. At the same time, the 
principles of parliamentary government and 
liberal technique have been profoundly modi- 
fied in their application to the reorganiza- 
tion of the leading organs of the State. The 
Constitution is a semi-rigid doemnent, fully 
written, but, its amendment does not require 
any special constitutional machinery or any kind 
of excessive formalities. Even reec-ntly it was 
amended with the same ease with which the 
Portuguese Parlianumt pns.s('.s any ordinary 
legislative enactment. 

In the opening part of the Constitution are 
mentioned the rights of the Portugui se citizens. 
These rights follow the lines of enunciation of 
the civic rights as you find them in the constitu- 
tions of liberal democraoie.s like- France, Switzer- 
land and Belgium. I'lu- right of life, to 
reputation, to liberty, to the free expression of 
thought, to contract, to propc-rty, to public 
meeting, to as.sociation.s and worship an- points 
which the Portuguese constitution has in common 
with every written constitution of democratic 
countries. What is peculiar in tin- new corpora- 
tive constitution of Portugal i« the importance 
which section 4 gives to the family. The 
Constitution says: 

“The state shall ensure the constitution and protection 
of the family as the source of the maintenance and devel- 
opment of the race, the parliamentary bastB of education, 
discipline md social harmony, and by Its association and 
representation in the parish and the town, the foundation 
of all political and administrative order,” 

The rights of the^ family which have been 
given a definite and distinct political, juridical, 
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and even economic status in the new Constitu- 
tion consist of the rights for marriage and 
legitimate offspring, equality of the rights and 
duties of husband and wife between themselves 
and towards the legitimate children and such 
protection in the civil and criminal law of the 
country as is essential for the healthy growth of 
family life throughout the nation based on the 
principle of service to the countiy and nursed 
by the ideals of Catholic religion. 

The Constitution undertakes: 

(1) To encourage the establishment of 
separate homes under healthy conditions, and the 
institution of the family household; 

(2) To protect maternity; 

(3) To adjust taxation in accordance with 
legitimate family obligations and to promote 
the adoption of the family wage; 

(4) To assist parents in the discharge of 
their duties of instructing and educating their 
children, and to co-operate with them by means 
of public institutions for education and correc- 
tion, or by encouraging private establishments 
destined for the same purpose; 

(5) To take all precautions likely to avert 
the corruption of morals. 

In one of his memorable speeches 
Dr. Salazar explaining the basis of the new 
Constitution and its moral and social back- 
ground, its hinterland, vigorously attacked the 
myth of the citizen as an obstruction on which 
political liberalism of the 19th century had been 
based with such disastrous consequences to the 
moral and political heritage of the world. ‘ The 
citizen,’ ho said, ‘ wrested away from his family, 
from his class, profession and from his life, is 
an enormous fiction, an unfortunate myth.’ 
On the contrary, the living reality, the eternal 
verity is the family which is not only the cell 
of the social organization, but also the original 
nucleus of the pariah, of the district and there- 
fore, of the nation itself. ‘ It is for this reason,’ 
said Salazar, ‘that the Constitution must 
guarantee the effective formation, the full 
preservation and complete right of all the 
members of the family as a distinct unit on 
which the very nation is based.’ 

The next important unit to which the new 
Portuguese; constitution devotes _ considerable 
attention is the corporative organization of the 
group as a distinct, independent, complete and 
co-ordinate organ of federal society which is a 
great human reality as opposed to the abstract 
general will on which the whole of political 
Rousseauism has been based. The new Por- 
tuguese State revolves round the reoo^ition 
of the group organizations. The meaning of 


the_ corporative system given by the Catholic 
Union of Freiburg in 1884, when the corporative 
system was defined as, 

“a regime of social organization having for its basis 
groups of men and women held together by the natural 
and common interest, by their social functions and, there- 
fore, having as a natural corollary the right for public 
representation in the different political and other organs 
of the State.” 

Article 16 of the Constitution states that 
it shall be the duty of the State to authorise 
corporative organizations for intellectual, social 
and economic purposes and to promote and 
assist their formation. Such organizations may 
have for their object scientific, literary, artistic 
or physical activities, relief work, charity, 
technical improvement, trade union spirit or 
other common interests in which groups of 
citizens are involved in their legitimate and 
proper social functions 

Several decrees passed either by the 
Protuguese executive or the legislature have 
implemented this article of the Constitution by 
elaborate rules and regulations governing labour 
organizations, national syndicates, people’s 
houses, importers’ and exporters’ organizations, 
fishermen’s houses, social insurance and other 
forms of group-life to which at one time Follett 
had given significant importance in her philo- 
sophical and political criticisms of liberal 
democracies. 

Dr. Salazar in commenting upon this 
principle of corporative organization of the New 
State makes it clear that Portugal was exceed- 
ingly backward in her group-life and in her 
trade unions. This was so, because the economic 
conditions of the country were almost primitive 
whereas, therefore, in Germany and Italy 
corporative organization aims at the suppression 
of trade union feeling and at the removal of 
unfriendly and hostile relations between capital 
and labour, the Portuguese constitution seeks 
to build up what was not at all existing and to> 
base social and economic functions of the State 
on the creation of a strong, healthy, autonomous 
groups working harmoniously together for the 
purpose of common weal. “ The thought ” 
stated Salazar, “ which should dominate the' 
corporative organization is to co-ordinate the' 
corporations, unions and federations of _ an' 
economic character both of labour and of capital 
existing either spontaneously or created by the 
State so as to remove them from the slippery 
path of internal competition and struggle and to 
harness them to the higher and nobler interests 
and services of the State.” 

At the same time it is necessary that the 
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.State should protect the moral and material 
rights of the working classes and should recognise 
that labour is a great factor m the creation of 
wealth and therefore, has a right to be 
■associated with all wealth- creating activities 
It IS on the realization of this principle that 
progress and social peace will depend. But the 
State reserves to itself the right to regulate m 
the way it best thinks fit not only the inter- 
-relations among the different groups but also 
the relations between capital and labour and 
these two to society. But it does not interfere 
with normal economic activities of the citizens 
unless they are of a dangerous or excessively ac- 
quisitive character. 'As long as’ says Article 35 
of the Constitution, ‘property, capital and labour 
fulfil a social duty in a system of economic 
co-operation and in accordance with the natural 
interests, the State will leave them alone ’ But 
any exploitation of one by the other will call 
forth the State’s active interference so as to 
redress a grievance or injustice. Collective 
labour contracts with a minimum wage have also 
a place in the Constitution. The system of com- 
pensatory economy is the case of the economic 
policy of the State. 

Section 10 of the Constitution determines 
-the relations between the Church and State. 
After guaranteeing the Catholic religion the 
right for public and private practice and for its 
own organization, discipline and association, the 
Constitution states that the State shall maintain 
the regime of separation in relations to the 
Catholic Church and any religion or cult, and 
practice within Portuguese territory. It also 
adds that Portugal shall maintain regular diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See, and grant'^ 
to the Church the right to acquire, hold, sell 
or dispose of any type of private property. 
The old Constitution had withheld these rights 
from any religious associations. They have 
now been fully restored. 

The second part of the Constitution deals 
with the political structure and organs of the 
State. The form of the executive is semi- 
presidential with a president elected by direct 
suffrage for a period of seven years. He is 
directly and exclusively responsible to the 
nation for actions and policies pursued in the 
discharge of his duties. The National Assembly 
has no control over the presidential powers and 
cannot compel him to resign his mandate bv 
any kind of tactics, legislative or financial, 
■much less by vote _ of no-confidence. The 
President selects ministers, dismisses them, 
opens, adjourns, prorogues and dissolves the 
^National Assembly, orders general elections and 


by-elections. In thi.'i rt*pect the puwcr.i of the 
President under the New State (iume very close 
to the powers of the American President. His 
privilege to represent tiic natiuu, to direct the 
foreign policy of the country, to conclude inter- 
national treaties and allowaiuuss, commercial 
treaties, the privilege to grant pardon and com- 
mute punishment and to prumulgate decree-laws 
and decrees resemble him to the Vicf'roy of 
India, except for the fact that all his acts must 
be counter-signed by the Prcsidimt of the (Council 
and by the Minister to wliose department the 
particular act has a reference. Since tlm Pre- 
sident himself selects the Prime-Mini.stcr as well 
as the other ministers his executive ami i‘vcn 
legislative powers are not only extensive, but 
even effective, provided he is a strong miui, 
capable of guiding, inspiring and su])ervising the 
whole Portuguese executive. At jircsent (Icncral 
Carmona, the President of the I’ortiiguese 
Republic has allowed his ministcr.s complete 
executive autonomy and has .shown no inclination 
whatever to interfere in any way with the 
policy, programme and adminlHtralive methods 
of Dr. Salazar. 

With a view to enable the Prc.-idcnl to dis- 
charge his responsible duties ade((uately, he is 
surrounded by a Comieil of State whieh is 
different from the Cabinet. 'I’his <’ouiiei! is made 
up of the Prune Mini.sler, the Presiiient of the 
National Assembly, President of the ('orpo- 
rative Chamber, President of tin* Supreme Court 
of Justice and of the .\ttorney-( Seiieral together 
with five eminent men of onisttinding ability 
appointed for life by the President himself. 
According to the spirit of the Constitution the 
head of the Portuguese Slate has to exercise his 
more important political, legislative and exeeit- 
tive powers in consultation with ('ouncil of 
State, which must compulsorily be convened 
before he interferes, in any way, witli the 
National Assembly nr shtijMis his Foreip 
policy. The legislative organ of the. State 
consists of the National .\HHenibly which 
is the Upper Chamber together with an 
expert body called the Corporative Chamber 
w'hich has important advisory functions of 
an expert and technical character. The 
National Assembly consists of 90 <l(>puties elec- 
ted by the heads of families. It htis wide legis- 
lative powers like the making and suspension 
of laws, the passing of the bu<igot, the grant 
of credit, sanction of laws, approval of treaties 
and international conventions and other func- 
tions like those dealing with currency, exchange, 
banking, defence, education and other national 
subjects. It has been the practice under the 
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new Coiibtiiution for Government to introduce 
most of tile legislation after the model of par- 
liamentary democracy and of cabinet govern- 
ment as IS found working in France and in 
England. The legislature has, so far, introduced 
very few of its own bills but has passed a very 
large number of those that have been submit- 
ted for its approval by the executive. The 
members of Uic Assembly all belong to the 
National Union and in the last elections no 
candidate from any opposition party, open or 
secret, was admittiid by the polling officers 
The Government organised a single list of de- 
put.ics which wa.s voted upon not only in Portu- 
gal but throughout the Portuguese Empire. 
This is a very novel electoral method. It 
consists in confining the candidates to the mem- 
bers of a single party and in considering the whole 
country together with all the colonies as one 
single oleiitoral college voting for the totality of 
the members of the legislature. As there was 
no chance what, soever for non-members of the 
National Union to put up their candidates, 
elections of the Government candidates had a 
smooth and easy passage and secured a very 
largo, almost univcnsal support. 

The National Assembly is assisted in its 
legislative ia.“ks l>y the Corporative Chambers 
composed of representatives of local autonomous 
bodies and of all social, economic and cultural 
inter <rji.s Mimibers t )f the Corporative Chambers 
are fliemsiilves electiid by different groups, insti- 
tutions, associations, universities and labour 
unions. 1'lie main function of this Chamber is 
to report on all motions, bills and other subjects 
including freulies jilaecd before the National 
Assembly eiihcu’ by it s individual members or by 
Government. The Chamber is divided into 
about 10 imporiant Committees, each section 
specialising itself in one kind of work. The 
National .Assembly <ioi“ not embark on any of 
its mort! important, work before it has in its 
possession th(‘ viiws and reports of the Cor- 
pi»rative Chamber on subjects on the anvil of 
the Assembly. 

The Presid(>iil of the Ri'pnblie inspite of his 
ex|.cnsivfi powers is afti'r all the titular head of 
the State. Tlis legal powers are generally latent, 
a kind of a fiction, but they may spring into 
activity in timt'S of crisis. Ordinarily the execu- 
tive is under the control of the Cabinet consisting 
of about 10 ministers r('sponsiblc to the President 
and cultivating a system of collective respon- 
sibility. The executive not only discharges its 
ordinary administrative and fiscal right to draw 
up decree-laws on questions of urgent public 
interest. It has also large powers for making 


rules and regulations which really mean legisla- 
tion. _ But any law which affects revenue or ex- 
penditure must have the counter-signature of the 
Minister for Finance. All laws made by the 
executive have to be submitted to the National 
Assembly for its ratification. The executive 
also appoints the judiciary and controls the 
whole of the defence and diplomatic services of 
the Empire. Though the Cabinet has very large 
powers it derives the breath of its life from the 
President and therefore, it is subject to the dis- 
missal by the President. At the same time every 
minister is personally responsible for his actions 
both to the President and the legislature. 

It IS difficult to compare the Portuguese 
legislature and executive with those of the pre- 
sidential or parliamentary forms of Govern- 
ments. The Constitution seeks to make an 
ingenious compromise between these two forms 
of Government by subordinating the legislature 
to the position of an inferior political and legis- 
lative status. The President is given ample 
powers which at present are exercised on his 
behalf by the Prime Minister Dr. 0. Salazar. 
The National Union itself is a large one-party 
organization which is supporting him in all his 
activities. Such a constitution will work well 
as long as the element of personal leadership is 
accepted by the nation and its legislature, but 
the system does not promise any smooth work- 
ing the moment a multiple party system springs 
into existence. The whole Constitution at pre- 
sent revolves round and is dominated by one 
single, strong, powerful personality. The centri- 
fugal tendencies are decisive and Dr. Salazar 
has behind him the support of the army. The 
Portuguese Parliament has, under the new Cons- 
titution, played a ye^ insignificant part in 
shaping National policies. 

Th^e judicial organization of the State is a 
somewhat complex and incoherent one. There 
arc in the first place, ordinary courts _ of law, 
the Supreme Court of Justice forming the 
apex of the pyramid. It interprets, applies and 
enforces all ordinary laws regulating the 
relations between citizens and citizens. All 
disputes between the public servant and 
public citizens are decided by a special 
set of laws and courts, called Administra- 
tive Courts. These courts enjoy very wide and 
ample jurisdiction over all institutions, orga- 
nizations and all activities of the public servants 
in their relations with the citizens. Neither 
the ordinary nor the Administrative Courts 
have any constitutional jurisdiction over laws 
made by the National Assembly or by the 
Cabinet. The legality of this can be questioned 
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only by the Parliament But all the adminis- 
trative actions and decisions including those of 
the Cabinet ministers are subjects which may 
form the basis of law-suits in the Administra- 
tive Courts by private citizens or by corpora- 
tions. Thus the executive is deprived of arbi- 
trary powers and of the discharge of arbitrary 
functions. The personal equation, the indivi- 
dual prejudice and political passion are in this 
way considerably reduced by granting to the 
Administrative Courts considerable jurisdiction 
over the legality of the decisions of the execu- 
tive. 

Portugal is the fourth largest colonial 
power of the world. Three hefty slices of 
■Africa, a colonial population of over 10 mil- 
lions encompassing an area of about a million 
square miles form the Portuguese Colonial 
Empire. She has important colonies in East 
and West Africa in addition to the smaller ones 
in India, the Atlantic Ocean, and in China. 
These colonies have been attached to Portugal 
for several hundreds of years and have formed 
part of the Portuguese Empire more or less as 
equal members, since Portugal, a little over a 
hundred years ago, liberalised her constitution 
and introdjuced pajrliamqntairy institutions. 
The establishment of the Portuguese Republic 
in 1910 saw the development of semi-parlia- 
mentary institutions in the colonies with con- 
siderable administrative and financial decen- 
tralization. Unfortunately the New Corpora- 
tive State of Portugal has reversed in a great 
measure, the traditions of liberal government 
which had been pursued by Portugal in the 
last hundred years. There is now a very close 
financial and administrative control. Previous 
to the establishment of the Portuguese dicta- 
torship, Portuguese finances in the colonies 
were in a perilous condition. Financial disrup- 
tion, administrative inefficiency, the system of 
spoils, political jobbery and corruption, recur- 
ring deficits, inefficient and dishonest financial 
administration were the features since the end 
of the last War and the rise of dictatorship. 
Salazar’s administration selected Dr. Armindo 
Monteiro, the present Portuguese ambassador 
at St. James, as the first Colonial Minister who 
even visited the colonies to personally supervise 
the financial reforms which he decreed and 


which were designed to meet the eolonial deficits 
and to purge the admmi.stration of its most 
obvious defects. Unfortunately fhe<(' measures 
of financial hygiene and ^anitation were fol- 
lowed by colonial legislation of a rai>ial type 
based on the prineple of supcrinnty-complex 
and of unequal treatment. The ( 'olonial Act tore 
awmy the fine tradition of Portuguoso lilau'alism 
and promised to Portuguese colonies a perpe- 
tual tutelage under guidanee and eontrol of 
Portugal. It also invented a numbt'r of citi- 
zenships, thus creating two broad distinetions 
between what had always heen_ eon^idered as 
citizens of the same empire — continental citizen- 
ship of Portugal and ('olonial eitizeii'jlup of the 
Empire. In addition to that the military law 
and organisation have given a subordinate place 
to the inhabitants of the colonies wla'ther they 
are descendants from Portuguese families or are 
the indigenous inhabitants of the country. In 
Portugal itself the atmosphere in political and 
administrative circles has not been quite 
friendly to such peoples of tin' colonies who in 
virtue of their education, industry' and activity 
are able to compete sueeessfully with tlie Por- 
tuguese in their own home-land. The local admi- 
nistration in the coloni<‘a is extawsively centrali- 
sed and the Colonial C’ouiu'ils of (lovernment 
have very few legislative functions. Tliey are 
advisory bodies that have got restricted legis- 
lative powers subject in tlu* first instance to 
the veto of the Governor and thmr to the veto 
of the Colonial Minister. 

Such political situation wliieh has for its 
basis and inferior status (‘ven to those colonies 
which like Portugiu'se fndia (‘oinpare vi'ry 
favourably not only with other colonies of Por- 
tugal but with Portugal hersidf, has created 
naturally widespread <liscontent whicli has 
manifested itself in slender enthmsiasin to the 
great achievement of the Portuguese clictator- 
ship in the mother-country. Corporative prin- 
ciples of economic organization have not at all 
been in any way implemented in the Portuguese 
legislation dealing with th(‘ colonies. And thus 
it happens that though _ the colonies have 
achieved financial equilibrium, their economic 
progress has been insignificant and their colo- 
nial status has suffered a decline. 

12th Marclu 1938. 



WHY KARNATAK SHOULD BE SEPARATED 

By V. B. KULKARNI 

“ llif rication of Kainaiak as a separate province cannot be lesisted on merits.”— M. K. GA^DHI 


Since I hist, wrote in 7’/ir Modern Reviewl cm- 
phasizinji; tlic' noecssily lor orctiting Karnatak 
into a separate, province, the inarch of events 
(luring the jiiist, few months has taken us 
noiirer th(' goal of rt'alization. Apart from 
the intrinsic, viiluc of unanimous popular 
tleniand, as manifest ofl in the resolutions re- 
cent, ly pjisserl in th(> legislatures of Madras and 
Bombay, the recognition of the claims of 
Karnatak by the ( Jovernments of these Provinces 
has indubitably elevated our case for separation 
from tlu' plane of mere desire and demand to 
one of pnict.ica! politics. It is true that similar 
resolutions were adopted in the legislatures of 
the (Southern Prc.sidi'iicy on ])rcvious occasions, 
but under the diarchic system of Government, 
poiuilar demand howi'ver decisive, had slender 
chanci's of bc'coming effective. Karnatak’s 
claims for separation were pigeon-holed every 
lime they wen' urgi'd. The resolutions of March 
and April last and the itn.prm.atur they have 
received at th<' iiands of the Clongress Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay are, therefore, 
in our view u mih'stoiu' in the history of our 
struggle for self-determination. 

W'hile the recent happenings have proven 
n'luarkably helpful to our demand becoming a 
fait accompli, they havi* at the same tunc not 
failed to cause needless disfiuiot in quarters 
opposed to separation. The debates and dis- 
cussions that, followi'd the resolutions on 
si'paration, bi'trayed a singular lack of under- 
standing of th(‘ real iiniiort and implications of 
the di'inand. Karnatak has made out a strong 
and una,ssailable ease for revi'rsing the existing 
order of things and for remoulding her destiny 
in a manner be.st suited to her interests and well- 
being. She is satisfied and is prepared to 
convince honest doublers that she has with her 
in plenitude all the material nccessaiy for rear- 
ing up a provincial edifice. In short, she 
advances her claim with a full sense of responsi- 
bility and does not seek the authorities to 
become guilty of any sort of political enormity 
by conceding her demand. 

The spon.sors of the unification movement 

* See my article, Is Karnatak IInification Feasible ? , 
in The Modem Review of November, 1937. 


have ^ drawn up their demand on the basis of 
certain data which m their view are unchallenge- 
8‘hle._ They have placed their cards on the table 
and invite criticism from those who are opposed 
to a revCTsal of the status quo. It is significant 
that this challenge remains yet unaccepted, 
although we have had no dearth of unreasoned 
criticism reinforced by sentiment, passion and 
prejudice. Nevertheless, we might assume, if 
only to make our case the stronger, that there 
cannot be more formidable objections to the 
creation of a new province than on the following 
issues: — 

(i) Is separation financially feasible ? 

(it) What are the disadvantages under the present 
arrangement and what benefits accrue from a 
reversal of it ? and 

(in) Does not the cieation of a new unit tend to letard 
the forces of nationalism ? 

For purposes of convenience, I shall take 
up the second objection first, namely, “what is 
our grouse under the present aa'rangement? ” 
To a casual observer from outside, the spectacle 
of the Karnatak community remaining under 
the protective wings of powerful provinces like 
Madras and Bombay, not to speak of the tutel- 
age of numerous States big as well as petty, is 
apt to look like a desirable consummation. But, 
like the toad under the harrow, we alone know 
where exactly the tooth-point goes._ Nothing 
could be more intolerable and suieidal for a 
homogenous and culturally and historically 
conscious people, who in their own time played 
a significant part in building up the civilization 
of their country, to be wantonly cut into 
mincemeat and thrown away only to be grabbed 
by no less than twenty-two different administra- 
tive units. 

Without burdening the reader with needless 
historical detail, I might at once state that 
Karnatak’s history dates back to the 2nd century 
B.C and its people held their hegemony in the 
Deccan with more or less continuity until the 
dissolution of the mighty Vijayanagar Empire 
in the Battle of Talikot. The dismemberment 
of Vijayanagar conduced to the setting up of 
numerous petty principalities all over Karnatak, 
which, despite its great mutilations, was able 
to conserve its cultural and linguistic individu- 
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ality as best as it could till the advent of the 
East India Company on the scene. With 
consummate skill the Company Sarkar 
introduced an era of “divide and rule” and 
finally succeeded in establishing its unrivalled 
sway in the Deccan by dislodging Tippu from 
the throne of Mysore. With the fall of this 
valiant soldier in the Battle of Serirangapatam, 
all hopes of reviving Karnatak’s glory were 
shattered. Then followed the heart-rending 
spectacle of Karnatak being torn limb by limb 
and annexed by a multiplicity of States as 
the spoils of war. Thus we see today Karnatak 
obliged to bow its head to its masters who are 
more than 20 in number !2 We are, however, 
told to take comfort in the knowledge that our 
dismemberment was undertaken with a view to 
reconstruct a brighter and better political map 
of India! 

I shall now illustrate what this dissection 
means to the people of Karnatak. Thrown into 
the midst of a plethora of States and Provinces, 
each_ in differing stages of evolution, from 
medieval despotism to farcical provincial 
autonomy, the Kannada population is nowhere 
in a majority, the exceptions being Mysore and 
Coorg.3 The genius of Karnatak has been dealt 
a severe blow by the dispersal of its population, 
which, in the absence of a common unifying 
force, has lost its community of interest and 
the consciousness of its cultural and historical 
greatness. Instead of enriching and ennobling 
her own heritage and transmitting it to posterity, 
Karnatak has entered into a long spell of stupor, 
content to play the role of a camp follower and 
make votive offerings to the greatness of others. 
Her numerical inferiority and inertia have 
hushed her voice and nearly strangled her 
distinctive existence under every administration. 

Apart from our cultural conquest, even our 
own language was until recent years, under a 
ban.4 Most of us had our schooling in languages 
other than our own mother tongue, Kannada 
Till about 1923 Bellary, which, even according 
to that unsatisfactory and unacceptable Kelkar 
Award, belongs to Karnatak, had no High 

* Karnatak of today is divided as follows : Bombay 
Karnatak, Madras Karnatak, Cantonment Karnatak, Coorg, 
Hyderabad (Dn.) Karnatak, Karnatak Jagirs in Hyderabad 
(Dn.), Mysore, Kolhapur, Karnatak Jagirs in Kolhapur, 
SangK, some portions of Aundh, Miraj (Senior), Miraj 
Kmrandwad (Sr.), Kurundwad (Jr.), Jamkhandi, 
Mudhol, Ramdurg, Akkalkot, Jath, Savanur and Sandur. 

’Tbe populations of Mysore and Coorg are 6,557302 
and 1,63,327, respectively, out of a total population of 
U!,2()6,380. 

, ™ Southern Mahratta States which 

P8rt of Karna'ak the medium of instruction 
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Schools where Kannadii was tauglit. The 
position of Belguura, the nortluu'n border 
district of Karnatak, was much worse. So 
overwhelming is the influence of Marathi over 
the Kannada population here, that even today 
the trading class of this community maintains 
its accounts in Modi, a kind of Marathi script, 
which has much likeness to Kannada, as tlic 
Chinese script has to English. Even today iion- 
Karnatak institutions in Karnatak refiisi* plat- 
form to Kannada in their activities. The whole- 
sale “ conversion ” of hundreds of Karnatak 
families into Marathi-speaking fauiilios is 
carried on with a vigour which sliould make 
the missionary blush. It has been estimated 
that in one census alone about 2 lakhs of 
Kannada population was absorbed by others. 

Here are some interesting facts, unearthed 
from old archives. Schools were (ipeiied in the 
Bombay Carnutak early in 1866 and Marathi 
was taught in them. Not until 1866 couhl the 
Bombay Department of Public Tiisf ruction come 
to know that the language of Karnatak wa.s 
not Marathi but Kannada! Describing the 
situation Mr. Russel, an Educational Officer in 
the Southern Division, wrote in 1865 thus; 

“ The Deputy Inspeciorb and English Masters in this 
Division are none of them Kanarese and there are very few 
Kanarese _men even among the vernacular schnolmasteis in 
the District^. The Kanarese language has never been 
taught or cultivated in this Division as the Giiferalhi or 
Marathi in theirs Therefoie, the indifference of the Kana- 
rese people in general In schools in which the hook.s and 
teachers are mostly Marathi ran hardly he wondered at.” 

Nobody took notice of this anomaly till 
the coming of Mr. Russel. Referring to this 
Mr. V. R. Katti then wrote thus: 

“ Before Mr. Russel’s appointiucul, the Division 
possessed no Kanarese honks of its own excepting tlie 

first three reading books of questionable utility A 

translation exhibitionership was transferred from Penma to 
this Division at the time of Major Waildington, and it was 
held at the lime of Mr. Russel’s arrival by a Maratha man 
who was to prepare Kanarese honks for Government 
Schools.” 

Further on we come ticross (hi* most 
interesting statement that a non-Kannada 
knowing man was deputed to write Kannada 
books for use in Government Schools ! 

_ This is an old story, but oven today the 
position is not much better. Except for a second 
pade College at Mangalore, Madras Karnatak 
has no College of its own, while in Bombay 
Karnatak, with four big Districts, there arc only 
two Colleges. Small wonder therefore, that 
many of our young men who can afford, emigrate 
to places outside Karnatak where they could 
obtain better education. Again, Andhra has her 
own University and even Travancore will soon 
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havo one. Hnl who Jj> to listen to tlie cry of 
Karnatak? Our representation in the Senates 
of the Bombay and Aladras Universities is 
negligible. Despit i; all these obvious disadvunt- 
age>, we are told that our “partnership” with 
the premier presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
is of inealeulable bemdit to us, which we are 
advi'cd not to lose m a fit of emotional 
entluwasm for separation. 

Bt'ing condemned to a position of permanent 
minority, Karnatak has scarcely any share in 
the governance of the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, although she makes substantial 
contributions to the Provincial rtwenues. Even 
under the new dispensation her representation 
in the legislatures of these Provinces is utterly 
inadefjuate. It is significant that there is not 
a single Karnatak IMemlier in the Cabinets of 
either Madra.s or Bombay <‘ven under the Con- 
gress r('gime.r> 'With her dismembered territories 
tacked on to inland and far-flung regions, 
Karnatak is denied those advantages which 
proximity to seats of Governments usually 
brings. 

There are no industries worth the name in 
Karnatak, although it abounds in raw materials.6 
Even its mineral wealth riamiins yet unexploited, 
as local private enter] irisi' is almost non- 
existent. Thi're are many States in Karnatak 
but their resources are utilized hy thch non- 
Karnulak rulers for imrposes in which it is little 
interi'sted. We. are iioorly served with rail a,nd 
road eommunieations, thus seriously hampering 
our trade and eonuueree. From 1818 to dale 
Bombay has spent nearly rif) crores on irrigation 
works, out of which a paltry sum of Rs. 8-10 
lakhs has been spent, in Karnatak.7 Famine 
conditions in th(‘ Districts of Bellary and Bija- 
pur are almost ehronie. Tinkering with the 
problem is all t.hat has hemi done so far. 

We are cautioned against the guilt _ of 
impeding the forces of nationalism by seeking 
“needless” divi.sions This is a poser which 
will deceive noma Let us not forget that the 
creation of the N.-W. F., Sind ancl Orissa into 
separate jirovinees was not considered unnecess- 
ary nor as ealeuluted to dry up the fountain 
of nationalism. We refuse to he singled out for 
•these sanctimonious homilies. Karnatak has 
always remained a redoubtable champion of the 

"The Ilon’hle Mr. A. B, Lathe, the Bombay Finance 
Minister, is claimeii hy the Maharaalrians as belonging to 
them although he hails from Bciganm. What exactly is 
his attitude to this claim is not clear. 

'See Prof. B. H. Yellmrgi’s article “Karnatak Occupa- 
»ions” in Karnatak Darshtin. 

'Vide Karnatak Darshan. 


Congress cause and her eulogy is best recorded 
in the words of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel. Says 
the Sardar: 

“The brave peasants of Karnatak have vied with you 
in theii saciifices, in the loss of their lands and property 
and in their privations and suffering. The tales of their 
bravely and their sacrifices have filled me with admiration 
and piide, and the news of their sufferings sometimes un- 
hinged me.” 

This is the record of a Karnatak chained to 
a multiplicity of masters. None can doubt that 
she will play a nobler part when she becomes 
the mistress of her own house. This is a con- 
summation which both Madras and Bombay 
should endorse in their own interests, for, a 
weak divided Karnatak as their partner adds 
to their heterogeneity and complicates their 
problems. By ridding themselves of their 
iinwieldiness they can fight their battles more 
effectively than at present. Let us not miss the 
significance of recent events in Orissa and the 
C.P. 

“ Is the separation of Karnatak feasible 
financially?” Before I answer in the affirma- 
tive I quote here what Mr. Gladstone said 
about needed reforms, although I shall certainly 
not take shelter behind his observation. Says 
Mr. Gladstone: 

“ Gentlemen, you need not give yourselves any trouble 
abnul the revenue. The question of revenue must never 
“.land in the way of needed reforms; besides, with a sober 
population not wasting their eainings, I shall know where 
to obtain the revenue.” 

Our claim for separation is the outcome of 
unanimous popular demand, and if it is found 
that until the resources of Karnatak are fully 
lapped, additional taxation has to be borne, 
this will be done most cheerfully. But eiten as 
matters stand, Karnatak’s financial position is 
sound. 

The total revenue of a separately constituted 
Karnatak from its eight districts and five 
talukasS will be 260 lakhs, and after deducting 
Rs. 210 lakhs for running a provincial Govern- 
ment we have a clear balance of Rs. 50 lakhs, — 
a position which compares more favourably 
than in the Provinces of Assam, N.-W. F., Oris3.i 
and Sind. It is worthy of remark that the last- 
named Provinces cannot balance their Budgets 
without hea'vy subventions. Again, but for its 
share of Rs. 40 lakhs from Income-tax, eveii 
Bombay cannot balance its Budget 

The indebtedness of the Bombay Govern- 
ment is advanced as an argument against our 
separation. We refuse to submit to the sins 

' See sketch map showing the area comprising the new 
Province of Karnatak. 
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of others t)eing visited upon our heads. The 
mud scheme of Backbay Ecclamation and such 
•othei's ui-o not of our making. Bombay 
Karnutak’s population is 12% of the Presidency’s 
total population, and it is worth scrutinizing 
what proportion of the Presidency’s revenue has 
been spent on Karnatak tax-payers. Any futu-’e 
financial adjustment should be on the basis of 
this scrutiny 

have no minority problem, as the 
minority communities are equally enthusiastic 


over separation With such a strong case to 
support her claim Kamatak is determined to 
march to her chosen goal. At the 7th Unific- 
ation Conference held in May 1938 under the 
presidency of Mr. K. R Karant, a Parliament- 
ary Secretary of the Madras Government, it was 
resolved to resort to direct action if such a course 
was deemed necessary. Kamatak will not stop 
with mere prayer and petition. 

The claim of Andhra is equally just and 
must be considered along with that of Karnatak. 


NEPOTISM 

By M. F. SOONAWALA 


The public of C. P. has of late been scandalised 
by the prevalence on a large scale of Nepotism 
on the part of some members of the Ministry, a 
charge now admitted by them before Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. Their action has already 
been questioned and criticised by the Press in 
unequivocal terms. 

The very word “Nepotism” seems to be in 
bad odour with all and sundry. But it loses 
much of its obnoxiousness if it is viewed from 
a different perspective. 

Nepotism when practised with due circum- 
spection and dscretion justifying the peculiar 
circumstances of the cases involved, would 
rather produce beneficial effects. It is no sin 
for a person in high position, if convinced of the 
ability and integrity of some relative of his, to 
have him appointee! to a responsible post. The 
service conceriu'd also thereby gets the benefit of 
the personal securily of the high personage in 
case the appointee goes wayward, which is hardly 
the case if the piTsonage has exercised sound 
judgimmt in his scdection. Human nature being 
what it is dictates this policy in every walk of 
life. Private businesses and enterprises are not 
devoid of this age-old practice and certain 
families acquire hoaiy traditions _ of founders, 
promoters and custodians of vast interests with 
which tlieir names are indissolubly bound up. 
The goodwill thus attached to firms commands 
values at times fabulous._ 

From time immemorial in all lands officials 
administrating State affairs have been exercising 
their prerogative by conferring favours on their 
own kith and kin while making responsible 
appKiintments. It is true that under democratic 


regime public vigilance is too sharp to prevent 
abuse of ^ such a prerogative. Pitts and 
Chamberlains and MacDonalds and Butlers have 
illuminated the dry pages of history of even 
democratic countries. 

Mussolini has his sons and sons-in-law 
placed in high command and Hitler ,is wise 
enough to connive at such weaknesses displayed 
by his immediate underlings. But Stalin had 
the rare courage of peremptorily ordering his son 
to leave for his home-town forthwith and pursue 
the calling of a cobbler as he was found in- 
competent to learn any art of diplomacy or 
industry. The Japanese Cabinet is dominated 
by either the Aristocracy or War Lords mostly 
connected by family ties. 

The story goes, though I cannot vouch for 
its authenticity, that when once the eminent 
versatile genius, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was taunted for having succumbed to the weak- 
ness, viz., Nepotism, his critic was immediately 
cowed down by the snub administered to him, 
“Well, my friend, I plead guilty of the offence 
of putting the right man in the right place. 
Hang me!” 

Far from merely trotting forth an apology 
for a practice whose obnoxious character could 
hardly be mitigated or condoned, this is an 
attempt to show that it does also present an 
obverse side, the savoury aspect of which it is 
desirable to uphold in the best interests of 
society in general. 

The tendency to raise the slogan of “Down 
with Nepotism” indiscriminately is to be depre- 
cated. Let us be frank and stop the parrot- 
cry. 



INDIA’S SENSE OF HONOUR AND LORD BADEN-POWELL 

By V. M. KAIKINI, b.a., fr.cs. (Edin.) 


“We put a premium on tyranny by submitting 
meekly to tyranny”, says the poet Tagore. 
According to Webster, tyranny is synonymous 
with cruelty, or causing hurt to others, without 
proper justification. Cruelty may be practised 
as much in word as in deed. Lord Baden- 
PowelFs remark against Indians made from the 
high pedestal of an exalted position protected 
by the privileges of a ruling race, is a type of 
tyranny practised in word. The gallant gentle- 
man makes an attempt to hurt the feelings of a 
whole nation by making assertions for which 
there is no justification. He manifests an 
ignoranc^ of the simple and elementary words 
in the Hindustani language when he authorita- 
tively says before the world, that Hindustani 
does _ not possess a word equivalent to the 
English word honour. Of course it is difficult 
to say that these remarks form a part of im- 
perialistic propaganda carried on, on similar 
lines, by Mr. Archer in his book Is India 
Civilised?, or by our friend, the notorious 
Miss Mayo in her book Mother India. Accord- 
ing to the saying of our great poet-philosopher, 
the ideal pocedure for Indians is to treat these 
tyrannies in word, with the contempt that they 
deserve, as thereby we desist from putting a 
premium on them. One wonders how these im- 
perialistic propagandists do not still realise that 
false propaganda after all does not serve the 
cause for which it is meant. On the other hand 
the effect they produce is quite the opposite. 
Sir John Woodroff’s book in reply to the writings 
of Mr. Archer put before the world the merits 
of India more elaborately than they would have 
been, had' not Mr. Archer written his book in 
that manner. Miss Mayo need not be specially 
reminded that India has now advanced much 
nearer the goal of Swaraj, than she was when 
her book was written, notwithstanding her pro- 
paganda. One need not be accused of exaggera- 
tion if it is asserted that such anti-Indiaxi 
propaganda has helped to stir up the dormant 
qualities of Jndians and accelerated their pace 
toward their desired goal. “Always have a 
.calumniator as your neighbour. Calumniator’s 
mouth is like a soap-cake, it helps to cleanse 
one’s mind,” says a poet-saint of Maharashtra. 

If one looks back over the pages of ancient 
history, one finds that when nations start a 


campaign of blind hatred against oth(“r nations, 
they usually show a tendency towards decline. 
By_looking at the drawbacks only of the other 
nations, instead of trying to assimilate their good 
points, these nations isolate themselves from the 
rest of the world. “The fate of India was .sealed 
when the word ‘ Mlechcha ’ was invented,” ^ays 
Swami Vivekananda. The downfall of India 
began when she started looking down upon 
other nations and thus isolated herself praciically 
from the rest of the world. The same thing 
happened to the Chinese, vhen they siarted 
calling the other nations foreign d(‘vils aial 
their own country “The Celestial Empire”. One 
wonders if history is repeating itself in the West 
in this respect. Only a few months hack, 
American tourists visiting Federated Malay 
States flashed news through Heuter, to the four 
corners of the globe that they had st*en Mickey 
Mouse being worshipped by the Tamil coolies 
in a temple at Singapore. Naturally the 
“Mickey Mouse” was nobody else than the 
ubiquitous village deity Ilanuman, who i.s wor- 
shipped by Hindu villagers in the. temple of Cod 
Eama. What the American tourists gaiiusl by 
publishing this ludicrous news one fails to 
imagine. Instead of trying to know that the 
Tamil coolies worshipped “Mickey Mouse”, if 
they had made an attempt to learn from these 
heathens that cleaning onc’.s teeth before having 
a bedside cup of morning tea, and having a 
replar daily bath arc very hygienic, they would 
have derived some benefit from i.heir visit to 
the Tamil cooly lines during their tour in the 
Federated Malay States. 

However, Lord Baclen-Powell may he ir- 
minded that the equivalent for tlic English word 
honour, exists in many words in ITindustaui out 
of which is the most coimnoiily kiinwn 

to and used by the man in tlie street. Edmund 
Candler, the well known war correspondent, says 
in his book The Sepoy, “ The words Izzat and 
Jiwan, are constantly in the mouths of officer 
and sepoy. ‘Izzat’ is best rendered by honour 
or prestige”. As it is difficult to estimate the 
comparative value of the wowls, honour and 
Izzat, it is better to quote examples which will 
give an idea as to what value is allotted to the 
word Tzzat’ by the Indians. Lord Baden-Powell 
being an army man and a Britisher, anecdotes 
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ai'c ([iiotod here from the Indian army narrated 
hy tlu' gallant soldier’s own countrymen 

The lust-onaii James Grant, m Cassell’s 
llistonj oj India, quoting Sir John Malcolm 
says. 

Neitlici lli(‘ Hindoo nor ilie Mahomedan sepoy could 
he (l(‘(Mnt*d o{ u‘V(‘U^<dul luUine, though both were prone 
lo deeds ot exUenie viohuKe, especially m points where 
(hey deiuiK'd lluni honotii--oi which lliey have a veiy 
k(M‘n ^eiise -slighted or insulted oi then cliaiaciei slametl 
01 this s{)ini two oi iliKM' examples may be given In 
1772, a s(‘p(>y ol tin* lOth Native Bengal Infantiy, suppos- 
ing Inniscll injiiKMl (pnli(‘d the lanks and appioaching 
Oapt. KwtMis eomnuinding, with 'lecoveied aims,’ as il lu 
niak(‘ some leifiie^l, shot liiin dead, and then quietly 
await(‘d the death h(‘ meiiled (lapiain Cook of the Madras 
Cavaliy onei* stunk a simtiy loi allowing a water bullock 
to eiUei his ((‘III 'rii(‘ man waited calmly till relieved 
fiom his [lost and then sr<‘king the Captain, shot him 
(l(‘ad with Ins (aihim*. He made no attempt to e-cape 
II(‘ had a\(‘ng(‘d his honoui thus t(‘iiil)ly foi a blow given 

''A s(*[)o) ol th(‘ B(‘ngal Nalivi^ Infantiy was accused 
liy one ol his eonnades ol having stolen a iiipei' and a 
pun ol lroiis(‘is. 1'he Seig(‘tUit-J\la)oi helote whom the 
chaig<‘ was hi ought was lioth unable and unwilling to 
giV(‘ it cKuhmee, as the s(‘J)oy had always been lemaikably 
cons|)i( nous ioi bis bravmy and iijnighl eunducl But 
mv(*-ligations bad lo b<‘ earned out. On examining the 
knapsack to tin* nltei astonishment and legiet ot the 
wltoI(*^n‘ginienl tlu* stolen [uoperty was discoveied None 
howevi'i, looki'd nioH‘ ihiindeisiuK k than the sepoy him- 
s(‘lf. 'I'he Coloiud told him that though tlu* ciicumstanees 
Wf‘ie so leaitidh against him he would not yet pionounce 
him guillv, as it was not impu^sibh* lu‘ might be the 
victim ot some malignant (h'sign. In a few houis the 
sepoy was lound to leave Ins little lint and walk with 
hiinied steps |o a neighbounng field Suspecting the 
[uiipose ot his pieseiit visit to -.o nMiied a sjiol, a <;omiade 
followed turn, but unloitunalelv too late to uiiest the 
hand ol the delei mined suicide Tlu* pool lellow lay 
sir«*te!u*d oil the gioiiiul, willi Ills lu'ad hanging back and 
the blood gushing lioni op(*n lliioat lb* wa- taken to tlic 
liospiiul and eaielullv t<‘nd(Ml. Ih* lingi'ied on toi fifl<‘cn 
daj^s till he died ol siaivation Two (lays b(*loie he died, 
it was dis('ovei(‘d that a low (dass seivani had placed the 
sl(d«-n goods 111 the sepoy’s hiindh^ and then iiiged Jls 
owner to aeeuse liim ol the llu‘tt. The diselosiiie of ihis 
eiieinn‘*lani e .ij»j)ean*d to givi* infinili* salistaelion to the 
dying soldn‘rT 

I'idmuiid (!:uidlcr, in his inlerostins book 
Thv .S'/ imij, (luofcs Uic following* mcidoni wliioli 
occurred ilurin}; ilic lii.d World War in the 
irciiclu's in Krancc. 

“Haii»ul Iindc ‘Izwit' is al llic boltcm ot the saddest 
sUu> of ti I huvo .‘voi ]i(‘uid. file nran "was a 

Idllniaii of Kaiiitil dcsconl. Afici two days of incc.ssanl 
fighting with minimum of le^t al night he fell asleq) at 
his post On acc/iiinl .d iiis splinidid scivico and lus 
cxhaii-iion at the time wliicii was after all the tax ot 
{!;a]lanti 7 , tlu* death penalty was rommiilcd, and the man 
was scnicnccd to tidily lu.slics. lie wi.iild have mnen 
piofcircil death. However, he took his lashes well. He 
went ahmit Ids wmk as usual and was in two or three 
moie aelitms in wliieh he awpiiitecl himt-elf well. After 
a eomplete year in France and five months m Egypt came 
the welcome news that they weie returning home. On 
the afternoon, the day he disembarked at Bombay, the 


Rajput shot himself He had chosen to live when thete 
was woik to do . And when he was a bare three days 
from his famdy and home he chose to die. Was English 
‘ Honour ’ or Indian ‘ Izzat ’ at the bottom of this tra- 
gedy 

Below are given a few incidents which are 
quoted not from any book on history but which 
actually took place in some of the military 
stations in India in recent times. They may give 
an idea as to what comparative value is allotted 
to the English word ‘honour’ and the Hindustani 
word ‘Izzat’ by the respective users of the two 
languages 

The first incident to be quoted happened in 
Kohat in the summer of 1919 Cholera had 
suddenly appeared in an epidemic form in Kohat 
and three I. M S officers and a military assistant 
surgeon had been hurriedly summoned from 
Pcsliawar for cholera duty. They were staying 
in the Kohat traveller’s bungalow and it was the 
second day of their arrival there A few yards 
to the north-western side of the bungalow was 
the post office, and the front courtyard was 
occupied by the staff of the brigade head- 
(piarters Two of the I Al S. officers and the 
Assistant surgeon were occupying the rear por- 
tion of the bungalow It was a hot stuffy night 
typical of the Frontier summer, and the doctors 
were sleeping in the courtyard. Just after mid- 
night they were roused from their sleep by loud 
screams mixed with moans, coming from some- 
whero near the bungalow. They hurried back 
to the verandah of the bungalow, to await 
developments However the confusion soon 
ceased and the doctors went to bed, thinking 
that the disturbance was due to some Pathan 
thieves having entered the post office Next day 
it was found that a Pathan raider had entered 
the Signal company’s tent in the brigade head- 
((uarters camp, and snatched the rifles from two 
British signallers The two Tommies getting 
frightened had run out of the tent and in doing 
so had trodden over the bodies of the servants 
of a Royal Engineers officer, as they were sleep- 
ing in the open. The Pathan next entered the 
tent of the Gurkha guard, and grabbed at the 
rifle of a sleeping Gurkha sepoy, who had kept 
it slung on his arm The Gurkha felt the jerk 
and finding that a Pathan robber was trying to 
snatch away his rifle grappled with the Pathan 
in his half sleepy coiidition. Both of them 
stumbled out of the tent and before the Gurkha 
could take out his Kukri to hit the Pathan the 
Pathan stabbed him with his dagger and leaving 
him badly wounded in the chest bolted with the 
three rifles. The Indian Gurkha sacrificed his 
life for the sake of his ‘Izzat’, as losing a rifle 
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by a soldier is considered a dishonour in the 
army. 

The second incident happened also in Kohat 
in the same year, but a couple of months later 
in the cholera camp. Cholera had taken a 
terrible toll of the sepoys and camp followers m 
the regiments stationed at Kohat. The mor- 
tality was appalling in the hastily improvised 
cholera hospital conducted by the three I. hi. S. 
officers assisted by about four military sub- 
assistant surgeons and about half a dozen 
military ward orderlies, and some sweepers. 
Gradually the epidemic subsided and the hospital 
workers had some respite. The ward orderlies 
consisted of Sepoy Laxraan Pawar, a Deccani 
Maratha from 128th Pioneers, Sawar Yakub 
Khan, a Hindustani Mussalraan from Skinner’s 
Horse, Sepoy Tiwari, a U. P. Brahmin from the 
3rd Brahmin Regiment, and Sepoys Dularam and 
Narsoo Singh, Rajputana Gujars, from the 43rd 
Deoil Regiment, all under the command of 
Havildar Darveza Khan, a Sagri Khatak Pathan 
from Bannu. In a hastily improvised military 
unit, especially a hospital with patients dying of 
a disease where treatment was nOt of much avail 
and a lower staff selected at random from 
different regiments, discipline could not be ex- 
pected to be perfect. There was reason to 
believe that the relations between the non- 
commissioned officer Darveza Khan, and the 
other five sepoys were far from cordial, aiitl 
Sawar Yakub Khan, (who was nicknamed 
Bewakoof Khan by the Havildar I, was sup- 
posed to be at the root of this intcrnecme 
trouble. One afternoon the ward orderlies were 
unloading the Supply and Transport cart con- 
taining the provisions for the hospital. Some 
sort of wordy warfare started between Sepoy 
Dularam and Havildar Darveza Khan, which 
culminated in Dularam throwing down the 
Pathan Havildar on the ground and trying to 
hit him with the handle of a shovel. Naturally 
young Dularam was hauled up next day before 
the officer commanding the hospital, Major B. A 
court of inquiry was held and he was tried for 
assaulting his superior officer while on duty. He 
was found guilty and was sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment. The poor lad half sob- 


bing shouied out, ‘‘Nobody lisfens to what 1 say. 
"What have I done'? I wu'' fir.-t a.'^.^aulted by the 
Havildar; so I hit him back Why should I be 
sent to prison?” lie was kept as a prisoner iii 
the guard room, before the armed guard from 
the headiiuarters came next day to tak(‘ him to 
the prison As soon as he noticed the sepoy 
guard of a Punjabi regiment coming to take 
liim away, from a distance, be snatched the 
rifle from the hands of sepoy Xaivoo ,‘<ingh, ami 
ran out in the open shouting, lie was seen by 
the two I. XL S officers kneeling down in front 
of their tent and adjusting thi‘ bolt of the rille. 
It was later on found tliat be wanted to shoot, 
the I. XI. S. officer who gave the prosecutio.i 
evidence against him and tin* Havildar Darveza 
Khan, who was responsible for lu- iirosecution. 
Narsoo Hingh noticing this ran after Dularam, 
but before he could .-natch the rille awa\ from 
him, he turned it toward Ills own face and pulled 
the trigger. Luckily it was loaded not with the 
msual service eartrhlge, but with gani(> slioolimj; 
cartridge containing small .-hot a- is usually 
done on the Frontier where the army .-entries 
guarding camps have to deal with Pathan 
marauders who crawl into the camp under the 
cover of darkne.ss .‘so the shot did not kill him 
but tore off tlu' skin of his face and -haltered 
his jaw bone. The fair and hand.-ome looking 
young lad’s face mangled and covered with blood 
jire.sented a hideous and distorted appearance. 
The poor lad made an attempt to kill him.-idf In 
save his ‘Izzat’, wdiiidi would have been damaged 
by Ins being sent to prison. 

Finally it may be said that it is high lime 
that Britishers of the typi* id’ Lord Biiden-Powidl 
realised that they are not (‘iihancing the prestige 
of Great Britain by running down Indians and 
their country. Indians have long ago ceased to 
give any irajiortance to the patronizing opinions 
about them or their country by foreigners, and 
have realised that the future id' their country 
depends upon their own iKdiievemenls, and not 
on the few favours bestowt'd on them with .i 
condescending smile by those wdio have taken on 
thoraselvos the laborious fa.sk of bmiring I he 
“White man’s burden” for the salvation id’ the 
human race. 
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ENGLISH 

IJBldHAIJTY AND CIVILIZATION By Gilbeit 
Miut(t), DJiL. IJJ)., LittD. George Allen and Unwin 
I Ad,, Museum Btieet, Londm. 2s. 6(1 

This book eonlairis two I(‘clmes given by Piofessoi 
(hlljeil Muiiav af tbe invilation oI tb(‘ Ilibbeit Trustees 
in llie Universilies ol Bii^tol, Glasgow, and Birmingbam in 
OiUobm and Noviunbei, 1937. They aie intoimative, and 
also tlioiighl-piovoking, as the pbiase goes. In the first 
lecture tlic Ih'oiessoj explains what be means by libei- 
ality. It L not labeiahsm in llie sense m which that 
word IS iisim! in paity polities (le gois on to show the 
intmdiqxmdenee o( lilKualily and civilization. In the second 
leeluie h(‘ eoiisKhns th(‘ piohlmn of keeping alive liberal 
llionghi and leiding in a woild which seems to have 
lunnul anti-libmal ^‘Civilized thinking means lil^ral 
thinking. Liheiality is th(‘ inner content of civilization.'’ 

Headms of The Mmlern Review luivc aheady got some 
idea of the (‘onleiU'- ol ihe book fiom the exliacts from 
If gi\en in the Nol(‘s in the last June number undei the 
captions, 'l/iiieialily and Fii‘e Speech”, and “The Path 
of Madni'ss and ol Wai and the Paths of Peace 
pp. 7();b701. 


HIND SWARAJ OR INDIAN HOME RULE. By 
M. K. Gandhi. Printed (ft the Vithal Mudranalaya, Congress' 
Gamp, Vithal Nagui. Papei (jwer, Pp. 183, xii. Price 
As. 4 am). 


In a Hioil foiewoid Mr. Mahadev Desai tells us how 
this litth* hemk wliieh was out of punt came to he re- 
printed. Loid Lothian, wh(*n on a visit to Gandmji wanted 
a copy oi it and at lh(» same lim(‘ Madame Sophia Wadia, 
lh(‘ wt‘Il known Bombay Theosophist did so It was written 
in (hiiarati iii 1908 in Soiilli Africa J 
m India. Tianslateil into Fmglish for Mr. Kallenhacn 
It has, {‘onlinued to attract attention. In it lies in tlie 
germ ol all that (landhiji is pieaeliing now. The booklet is 
woith nulling, U‘“reiu{ing, as it shows the Mabatmaji at 
luH best. 

THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE . By Richard 
n. Creep. Printed ul the Naviivan Printing Prei% 
Ahmedabad. Thick card board. Pp. 398 loith an index. 
(1938.) Prite Ra. 2. 

This is an Inihan Eililinn of Mr. Gregg’s work. He 
writes from South Natick, Massachii.selts, U. b. A., ana 
has fitly lietlicated the book to Mahatma Gandhi. In 
sixteen chaplcra the whole subject of Non-Violencys di^ 
cussed in detail from an Indian as well as the western 
point of view and the author tells us that it « “ot a 
history of the Indian struggle for independence only, hut 


of such struggles elsewhere The notes to the chapters 
bear this out as reference is made therein to the works 
of vaiious woild writers. The idea of non-violence is tested 
with recent findings of psychology, military and political 
strategy, political theory, economics, physiology, biology, 
ethics, penology, and education. It has thus embraced a 
wider scope foi the propaganda of Ahimsa than that 
found in Gandhiji’s writings and iitteiances. The con- 
clusion leached, however, is identical and confirms in 
soundness of Gandhiji’s preachings. It is a scholarly and 
leained woik and deseives to be studied by all, pacificists 
as well as non-pacificists. Mr. Gregg is a lawyer and has 
consideied the pins as well as the cons of the subject. 
He IS an industrialLt also and has stayed in India pretty 
long. He IS thus qualified to speak on Indian conditions 


HISTORY OF KANAUJ-TO THE MOSLEM 
CONQUEST : By Rama Shankar Tnpathi, M.A., PhD. 
Indian Book Shop, Benares City. 1937, Pp XX+420. 
Puce Rs. 7 


The history of Kanauj is a worthy subject of study 
or cveiy student of Indian History With the single ex- 
:eption of Pataliputra, Kanauj may j'ustly be regarded as 
he greatest imperial city in ancient India. In point of 
intiqmiy and length of life Kanauj beats hollow even 
ts proud iival. It was a royal capital for many centuues 
while the site of Pataliputra was marked by a pettv 
ullage, and it continued to flourish as an imperial capita) 
nearly six centuries after the glory of Pataliputra had 

ranished for evei. „ . .u • 

During these six centuues Kanauj saw the rise and 
Fall of five empires, those of the Maukharis, the Pratiharas 
ind the Gahadavalas, and of Harshavardhan and Yasovai- 
man. During the same period it was ruthlessly trampled 
under feet by no less than four powerful hosule armies, 
VIZ., the Karnatas, Kashmiras, Ghazmyides and Tursushkas, 
and its age-long duel with Bengal culminated in ttie 
complete triumph of the rival king Dharmapala who had 
his coronation peiformed in the eternal city in the 
presence of all the powerful chiefs of Northern India 
Against this background of political upheOTals, 
Kanauj witnessed an outburst of literary activity to which 
there is haidly any parallel with the _ exception ol the 
legendary court of Vikramaditya at Ujjain. For few cities 
can boast of a galaxy of such lenowned masters ol 
lileiary art as Vakpathaja, Bhahabbuti, Banabhatta and 
Rajasckhaia— not to mention lesser names---who have lett 
a permanent maik on Sanskrit and Prakrit literature 
As a seat of orthodox Brahmamcal culture ih^e fame of 
Kanauj spread to the furthest corner of Northern India, 
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and even today all the high class Biahmms and Kayablhab 
of Bengal look upon Kanauj as their ancestral and spiiitual 
home. 

This wondeiful story of political and culluial gieat- 
ness IS told by Dr. Tnpathi m the book befoie us It is a 
scholarly woik, maiked by accinacy, precision, and sound 
judgment. The author has carefully examined all the 
sources and placed befoie his leadeis an inteiesting but 
unvarnished account of the memoiable events that cenlicd 
aiound Kanauj. His style is condensed and elegant and 
his criticism is always dispassionate and to the point. He 
has differed from pievious writeis on many points, hut 
has referred to their views in modeiate and tempciate 
language. He has studiously avoided dogmatic expressions 
and an acrimonious tone which aie unfortunately only too 
common in modem historical writings. On the whole 
the author is to be congratulated on the fine piece of woik 
which he has produced. 

It is inevitable that thexe should be room foi difin- 
ence of apmion on many points in a woik compiising the 
histoxy of so many dynasties. But it is very seldom that 
we can regard the authoi’s standpoint as definitely un- 
tenable. In a few instances, howevei, the authoi seems 
to have departed from his usual caution m forming an 
unbiassed judgment of available histoiical matciiaH Wt‘ 
shall cite two examples. 

The first refers to the coronation ceiemonv of Dhui- 
mapala at Kanauj, referred to in verse 12 of the Khali mpur 
copper-plate. The meaning of the entire verse not quite 
clear. Accoiding to Kielhoin’s lianslalion, unhesitatingly 
accepted by the author (p. 216), the mam fact ieft‘in‘d 
to in the verse is the installation of the illiistxious king 
of Kanyakubya, presumably Cakrayudha. This is, how- 
ever, not so clear, and is merely an infeience diawn fiom 
emended text of the verse There i«, howevex, no doubt 
that the verse contains a clear leference to the coronation 
of Dharmapala, himself, a ceremony in which the golden 
pitcher was held over his head by the eldeis of Kanaii), 
and the host of kings — of Bhoja, Malsya, Madra, Kuni, 
Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Kira, and Gandhaia — had to nod 
their heads in hearty approval undei the frowning looks 
of Dharmapala. Leaving aside the disputed question 
whether the ceremony also included the installation of 
Cakrayiidha, a nominee and protege of Dhaimapala. on 
the throne of Kanauj, which is in any case a suh-idiuiy 
issue, the presence of the kings in the coronation ceremony 
and their approval of it, under compulsion, leaves no 
doubt that they recognised Dharmapala as their suzeiain. 
The author seems to have missed the leal issue in his 
discussion of the topic on pp. 216-17 and p. 230, He thinks 
that the mam object of the assembly was a “settlement 
of the affairs of Kanauj’^ to which the assemldedi monaichs 
gave their approval. He admits that the incidents des- 
cribed in the verse “indicates the power and position of 
Dharmapala who seems to have attained in his day the 
rank of the piemier king of the North”, hut he fights shv 
of the natural conclusion that Dhaimapala conqueied 
those states. It is of coiuse quite possible that .some of 
these states submitted without any actual fight, but thexe 
can he hardly any doubt, that the main object of the 
verse is to indicate that Dhaimapala’s suzerainty was 
acknowledged by the states named therein. It js difficult, 
therefore, to agree with the authoi that “the passage in 
question only gives us a list of the principal kingdoms 
that had dealings with Kanauj, and tlie assumption that 
they were subject to it seems altogether fantastic and wide 
of the mark” (p. 217). Of course the subjection was to 
Dharmapala and not to Kanaiiy, which was itself a de- 
pendency of the Pala empire. Still more open to objection 
is the author’s view that the approval of the ruler of 
Avanti was a mere “ diplomatic gesture ” (p. 230 ) . 


Tlie sccinid in^tancr leiri- to the fait, -{>(■( ilically 
mcnlioiied in an insniiition ot Lak-hinaua^«*iia and two 
jnstnjitions of his two muis. that ho the king 

of Beiidie^ and elected pilLu^ <d Mitoio-s m BeiuiHis 
and Allahabad. The authoi Hinuinanh di-nuvw<s ilu-, 
claim with the tnllowiim leniaik 

'‘But in vu'W o{ the {►o'-Kion d Benaies m the 
Galiaclavala iiuilni, and Liik-ainana-ona's l sir i eiavei 
flight without oib'iing an\ le-i-taio.* to ihr -niall force 
led I)V BaklitNai khilfi, we ina\ unhc-itatinaU '-a\ ihet 
'tin* monummiis of his tiioatm**" cM-ted eLewheix 

than III the fioers iniagiriahori ' " ( 

It is <‘vident that the authoi ha- lu <aied to load 
tii(‘ iiistoi> of Minhai on wlinii tin- tab* of “<ia\en fhalit ’ 
is basod I’eihaps it would h«‘ intfir-tne' him to know 
that Minlui) hinisidi has paid tie- hedu -t tnhute to 
Lakslinianas(*na and lefiuied to him a- tin* joeaiost king 
(d ilind, and tuithei that ri> imloa o*t! Hstdei of 
Minhafs nanatne would ( fiiMor to hiaml Lak-ltuhinasena 
as a (owaiil Besides, whih the autlmi piit'^ s.» nuieli 
sli(‘-,s on llm siice(s->.iii} laid on \adia. lu' t mueniefiily 
foig(‘ls that Lakshmana-eiia and in- mom* oi - maintained 
the imhqiemhmee (d the gn-Pei pan of Ih-mMi |i\ a 
slulihoin lesj^laiue to the Muslim iii\ idoi Im iteaiK half 
a (‘emlun alter neaih ail the otlen powmtu! kiiirdoms of 
Noithein India, iiieiudiii'i kanauj, Im ! he« n emupiered 
1)> ihmn. 

But e\<‘n granting that Lak hiu.inao na v\as disas* 
tioiisH roulml h> the Mii'-Iiiii- in hi-* olil ayo ami fled 
fioin Nadia, is it reanmahle to mini that the -lories of 
Ills eointm*-! m (Miliei (la\- WfU • .ill ima"inai\.'' B\ a 
siinilai reasoning one would he irnliiHd |o dimeiiii th** 
sion of ^ aso\*u man’s Melouh*- in Ih n mI he« m »• hr was 
so (lisaslioiisK defealrd Lilei hv I .aliladil v a. Indeed wt‘ 
ha\e no iilound to dlsheiir\i the qro iln leleiellee^ to 
Laksliinana (‘ua's iMfiupii'-K in eontmiipoiai \ in o n pi 1011*4, 
it we aeeepi as tine smiilar leleitmet m (ontmnpojary 
msiiiptions III the easi* of tuher km* 

I am aiiaid thi^ long d»s,Mis.joit wtmid lead mie to 
Mip}>os(* that the age-long dmd heiween f»anda tiiid kanauj 
Is spll in piogir-s, oiilv with the e\ehaiig»* «d poji foi the 
swoid 1 iheieioie eonehuh* will* tin* lemaik that ^nv\i 
hleimslies as I ha\e nulieafed ah tu *jo no! fake away 
lioni the leal mmit of tlie Imtik. We have even tight H» 
t‘xpe( t mole s(*{ndail\ woiks fimn the voung author. 

B. i \ \! vji Minu 

Tllk PO.SITI\H inGK(,HUl \D Oh lllMlh 
.SOCiOLOCr^ BOOK 1; hirnmn jin\ 10 IIjmh Posjri- 
msm /)> lU’tKn kiiniai Smhai, 1 In* Stnn'd lUmkh 0 / ihv 
Huuhts Sen<\s, voL WML Pantnt 0(fin\ AHafmhih! LK17, 
RuMtl Ih'iK Pp Piiti* A.v. //> 

This slupmnlous volume of ThO pag» s wa^ oiigiinlh 
wiiitim as an intiodmnmn to the authoi\ Kiifdi h tiai^- 
latiun (d th<‘ Siik/a-niti^ Imt nuisidiuing its ^j/r amt its 
very wide* lange of inteiest, if K. witliont doubu u 
magnum ofms. The main olijeet id’ tlie fiisf vidunie, as 
Its title imlieates, m t«» rimsuler the manifestation of the 
’"■positivist” spirit of am imit India in its vuiiou- hums, 
and the author has eollmUed together a gieat mass of 
material from muhifarious sources; but it is hi reality 
a veritable eneyrlopaMlie rw/e-weeum of Imndieds of 
things connected with India and llu» wm'bl at kige, 
fiom the pre-historic Mahenju-daro to the historie Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar liimHtdf, to the last Omi not the 
least) of which mlercHting topic a PnTiK-e of 57 pages 
is devoted \ The reader, however, will find very little 
of the Siikra-niti itself, whieli in professedly the starting 
point of the work, even within the eapaeious limits of the 
present volume, although there m a great deal of infor- 
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nialinii ol (livrisc kind on Nih-sasiia Kanialya and con- 
n(‘( l<‘(i topics, and llu* niiinc of Positivist India is not 

taken in vain ^ Tli(‘ antfioi. to in(l<j,c fiom liis piofiise 

KdciciKcs to vvoiks in vaiions W(‘stetn and Eastern 

lan^iiajics, is a \\cll-j«‘ad man, and nothing escapes liis 
notice, spccialK, liom (ihina to Pcin and, icmpoially, 
(loin lli(‘ \ss\ M)-Ihih\ Ionian to ilic modian Indo-Eiiro- 
AinmKan”' milivu, wln^tlim it hi‘ latciatnie, Cultine, 
Soci(dog\, PiditKs, [lis|oi\ 01 Philosophy The Pio- 
lt‘ssoi Inis a 'vvondcilid lacilitv ol dnlion, and a maivel- 
loiiH gilt (d (oinmg wonhs {linages and loimnlas, such 
as \citi<al Mohditics, Ihiddha-kaiitalya complex, Geo- 
nail) ol Pet w(s-n-Man Pckitions; hut one wondcis if it 
!>- i(‘alh iK'ccssaiv to '-acidicc lucidity and revel in an 
imposing anav ol \cihal inoliindity In his impatience 
(d ^(diolastic limits oiii .lutiiot a|»p(giis to have a dislike 
foi what he calls 'Fiiiditioiial Indology'”, but it is 

(loid)tlid Imvv fai this woik ol lacih* copiousness, as a 
spcciimm ol iico-lnd(dog\, will ically app(‘al to a ciilical 
and M'holistic icadm I,ct iis hope that the gcncial 
icadci will have thi‘ time and tialience fwliK'h the pool 
rcMcwci inii'^t needs have) to bmiefit liom his well-meant, 
d somewhat ddlns(‘ popidansalion of a difficult and 
intcH sting siihiect 

S. K De 

SlklllsM Ih Piojesstn Teja Siuf^h Published by 
Lotifini'iiis (>tevn und do Hs. 2. 

'File pn Idem loi s|iif(‘-toni hunianilv today is not 
in limling loVtds and visions of the pmlect, but in foiging 
the missjiig links lM‘twcen tlu' oiitm and irinei aspects ol 
hchavumi. S[untiial wisdom lies ciishiined in civilisation, 
hut oiii ( onduct lojlovvs tuehi-loiic h'ai and unicason 
tMccipilatioii ol imaal hivv in teims of human I'dalionship 
lias vet to meet the modciii demand. W(* need a tivhnKjue 
call It a teihnupie ol good lih' not only foi individuals, 
hut lor oream'-cd living: tubal sancfituis seeking jehef 
in liatiicKh* cm no loic'ei satufy an age in which wais, 
hidv Ol unholv, aie .apt to end in wholesale (‘xtm mmatioii, 
and mmidling thiomdi means suie domination by powei- 
fullv planned bailiarism Individuals, in many coiintiKs, 
recognise the wm Id-utnation, *ind would servi* the highei 
coiiscnmce which ptiiadoxicallv mioiigh, is wiilei awake 
todav than 1 m Ioh’ hv idosing tlu* dangcioiis gap that 
eMsin h(nw(‘cn hoaided ideals and insUm tiVil living 
Societies spring up, mt‘iiaced hy \vid(‘'spread atavism, Iml 
(hteimined to supiilv nation and gioiiti with an actional 
basis id hiimanit) 

lh‘id<*ssoi Tea Singhk hook dimls with ctoinal pio- 
hh‘ms hut It is also a tiinclv {mlilnmUon With lare chaim 
and s(‘iiiiinv lie icvc*ds the* dual aspect of Sikhism ■ the 
Idiails and Institutions*'" and lakes us to the boidcrland 
wlH‘rc tin* spnii and the malciial iHgaiiisation of life are 
iecogni*-(‘d togetln*!’ in the (‘volution ol a i(digious com- 
munity. 

Sikhism as a s^ntlmsisiiig order — had to face liom 
Its meepinm tin* puNsine ol inaioiity leligions, spniiual 
light had to h(‘ givmi a eonlainer which would protect it 
from tin* blasts ot communal rivaliy, and guide followeis 
in tin* Puutlu ihc path of lighlmnis living- Pioblems of 
initiation and piacliee, of atUhide toward^ leligipus 
bodi(‘s and traditions had to be defined; as a lefoimist 
movmmmt, Sikhism had to offiT an nncompromi-ing fiont 
to harmful sotial msagig to easte ar/d sectarianism, 
accepting t}u‘ eoni*ept of spiritual democracy in which 
ndigions tnt‘er. The Guru gave the Laws, m spheres oi 
conduct and conKnnplalion, and recouled in the Holy 
Cranth, the sacicd book of the Sikhs, they hear witness 
to the hlriietural (mtholicity of Sikhism which made it 
incorporate truths from diver'-c religious sources without 
affecting its original character. Devotion and Service, 


m each religion, have gone togethei : Uue spiiitual fiee- 
(lom must he in accepting the bondage — not bondage any 
moie to a iieed soul — of welfaie woik, but the peculiar 
contiibiition ot Sikhism is that it insisted on mter- 
communal seivice, amidst difficult and dangeioiis ciiciim- 
stance, as part of the daily woik without piomismg extia- 
spiiitual lelicities as reward Lining lecunts by prospects 
of easeful sheltei could baldly be possible in a community 
which loi the gi eater pait ol its hisloiy has had to 
stiuggle loi baie e\istenc,e Teiritoiial acquisitiveness 
sani tilled hy spiiitudl dispensation could not foim the 
policy of a community schooled by seivice and saciifice; 
this holds line even ol the days ol Sikh prosperity. At the 
time of the tenth Guru, the Khalsa idea was foimed, the 
idea ol a purified soul taking up life’s duties, uiideteried 
by suffering or peisecutiun. 

How did Sikhism organise ^eivice What was the 
hecrel of the iinitaiy existence of the community, even 
though dispelled ovei a wide aiea; how to inleipiet the 
ideological entity which lies behind the vows and iituals 
and signs Piolessoi Teja Singh's book answeis many 
questions and piovides a background to which such ques- 
tions could ly* lefeired; he can be critical and yet bis 
wijlings die satuiated with the impeiishable tiaditions of 
his faith. He tells us how the Sikh Order has saved itself 
liom seclaiianism and while he wains his community 
again t fissipaious tendencies, he has no difficulty in 
tiacing the unshakable loyalty to the Guru and the Giantli 
which has welded the biolherliood into one and made it 
asset L its pimciples in face of adveisity. When one 
i(‘membeis how in lecent times the Ahalis siiffeied with- 
(Hil let dilation, accepting the highest form ol Ganilliian 
non-violence and resisting opponents with iiniarnished 
spiriHial loin Hide, one lealiscs what wealth of sensitiveness 
and powci ol discipline this heioic community caiiies 
within ilndf 

Piofessoi Teja Singh gives us histoiy, and with 
admiiahle economy, piest^nts the essential leal tires of 
the Sikh icdigion, he desciihes the utes and ceiemonies, 
always noting then signilicanc-*, takes ns on pilgiimage 
to the Tahhts, deals with the constitution of the Sangat, 
giving ub details of the disciplinaiy oiganization. 
Guiuinaitiis aie explained, — he has some peitment things 
to say (m then political beatings— -and much light is 
ihiown oil the natuie of decisions thus made by the 
Executive on problems affecting the whole community 
At the end (d the book and uinning right through its 
pages, cccui lucid translations of Sikh prayers and 
devotional songs. 

On pioblems of wai-niinclcdness, and some vestigeal 
foi ms of caste in the lower strata of the Sikh community 
one might need fin liter elucidation, on the nature of the 
political mslitutions and of the external signs— the five 
would welcome examination in the light of 
modern standards, but the adequacy of the boirk as a 
guide to Sikhism evokes admiration The oiganisational 
side of this weHare-woiking community demands the 
attention of a generation baffled by the ethics of Ends 
and Means ’’—Huxley’s book is the most significant cim- 
tiibulion of mil limes— and Sikhism, as depicted in this 
monograph, challenges iiniveisal interest. 

Reading this book one sees the completeness ol 
Guru Nanak’s preaching, as expressed hy Guru Arjan, 
“Without plea^'ing God all actions are worthless. And 
again, in the same hymn, “I say, Nanak, if you exert 
yourself in action, you will be saved” {Gctmi Mala) 

Amiya Chakravarty 

SWAMI RAMA : HIS LIFE & LEGACY By P, Bri^ 
Tiath Sharga, M.A , LL.B Published by The Rama Tirtha 
Publication League, Lucknow, 
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It is an account of the life and teachings of one who 
was born in poor circumstances, strove to acquire learn- 
ing by fighting against odds, completed a Univeisity caieer 
and became a Professor of Mathematics; but who latei 
1 enounced the world, became a preacher and teacher and 
ultimately a recluse and died an accidental death at the 
early age of 33. The story is told m an attractive, though 
somewhat diffused, style 

THE STORY OF SWAMI RAMA • By Mr, Puran 
Singh, Published by The Rama Tntha Publication League, 
Lucknow. 

This is another biogiaphy of Swami Rama The 
difference in authoiship has been responsible foi a diffei- 
ence in outlook and mode of narration also. Besides, this 
book has aspired to be a little more critical than oidinaiy 
biographies of saints. 

THE PASSING OF THE GODS : By V. F. Calver- 
ton. Published by George Allen & U^nwin, Ltd, Museum 
Street, London, Pp. 326. Price 10s. 6d. net 

This IS a remarkable book — remaikable both foi the 
coinage with which the author treats his subject and alsu 
for the equally bold conclusions that he chaws. The 
author’s mam theses are: (i) Religion is a “social com- 
pulsive ” or a social force, and, as such, should be studied 
sociologically Hitherto, the approach to the study of 
religion has been mainly psychological, ti eating it as an 
individual reality only, (ii) The influence of religion has 
depended on the fact that it promised not olhei-woildly 
benefits so much as fulfilment of this-woildly interests, 
(in) And the classes m society whose interests it served 
have been the staunchest advocates of it. (iv) In a class- 
less society which appears to be the eventual aim of 
mankind, religion will have out-lived its usefulness and 
will be there no more. “Religion is dying today, and 
the gods are parsing, not so much because the liuman 
race has no more need of the function they served, but 
because it has built up superior substitutes for them ” 
(p 320) The future, iheretoie, belongs not to leligion 
but to science, not to the gods but to men. Obviously, it 
is taken as an indisputable fact that the gods are pasniig. 

The writer supports his conclusions with a wealth of 
information and an airay of arguments which are bound 
to compel attention. All his facts aie peihaps not accu- 
rately stated. For instance, when he says (p 58) that 
“ among the Brahmans, the King is considered the Creator 
of the Gods,” or that “ in Bengal, they openly spoke of 
Tshanda Gosain as a God who could be approached only 
by the wealthy” (p 78), he is treading on uncertain 
ground. But such small inaccuracies do not mateiially 
affect his main interpretation of histoiy. 

It is not difficult to imagine that many will not accept 
his conclusions or his interpretation of history. But all 
his facts are not open to challenge His chapter on 
American Culture is particularly illuminating. It gives a 
lurid picture of how ‘ God and Christ had become open 
allies of wealth and station’ (p. 259) and ‘how the Prince 
of Peace had been converted into a War Lord’ (p. 260). 

The book is a Marxist broad-side on organised reli- 
gion. Guardians of religion in all lands ought to take 
note of it; and instead of pretending to condemn it in a 
superior fashion, ought to see if there is no real force 
behind the attack. Books of this kind are a special need 
for India where the old fabrics of religion still refuse to 
be reshaped and where still the cry of “religion in danger” 
can easily collect a motley ciowd of men, 

U. C, Bhattachakjee 


THE ECONOMICS OF CORPOR ATE SAVIN(; : 
By J Ellwood Amos, The TnitTfsit\ o) Illinois 
Uibana, Illinois, 1937. Pages 13(). Prue $1.30 

The irapoitanee (d '‘■a\ing' as an (•(onomic eategmy 
has mcieased lemaikahly in Kami! 'FIk* \\ntings 

of the lecent employmmit-m oiiomists made <‘\pK‘s- 

sions like 'positive saving,' 'negative saving,' * loieed sav- 
ing’ gieatiy significant in difleient hi am lies <){ eeononue 
study. A liook piofessjng to (bull with ihe ei'ononiKs )f 
coiporate saving should, theiefme, he a welcome aildition 
to the incieahing volume oi hteiatme on the Mih)eel. 

In lact, howevei, Mi Amos Iuk not {iis< nssed so much 
the puiely economic aspinis oi (oipoiale saving as the 
statistical difficulties of aiiiving at a (oiie<"i ined^uir ol th(‘ 
saving practised by hiKiness coi poiations Ihs analvsih of 
the motives hu, and llie effect'^ ol (oipmate '-aving is 
almost elementary. Th(‘ ehaptei on *s<»nie theoretual (‘oii- 
sideialions’ will disappoint tin* n'adei who will expeii a 
logical discussion aftei a luilhanl extuKiiioii ol the statis- 
tical pioi)I(*ins. 

The value of tin* hook in‘s in the de ciiplive eliajiteis. 
The anlhoi has anal>s(‘d eaiefnllv the polities ath>pt<‘d hy 
diffeient types of business eoipoialions a-- reiiaitis saving, 
and the d(‘vie{‘s tint vei> ofttn ohseiiK' tlu* teal saving oi 
'd(‘-saving’ ptdiev of paitn*idai tvpes td husiin*s . Then* 
is a valuable ehaptei on tin* <*ff<‘ets id the mu tax imiio-<‘d 
in the [i S on tin* undistiilmlt'd pndits of (oiporalions 
iindei the Revemn* \ct <d The lemh-is id Mr. Amos' 

book will lit* giateful to him at least h«r the mass of 
inloimation he has so eaieiuilv hioughl fogethei 

Bit \II VKISJI Dvi'iv 

MATHEMATICS FOR THE MIUJON : \ POPU- 

LAR SELF-EDl eVTOH . Ih Lanrrioi Iloghen. Piifh 
lisfied b) George Allen vC ( nwin. lumdon. Pp. iiill. Piive 
1 2s (nl. net. 

Many petqih* leavi* school with an inleiimity complex 
about malhemalU'^, f(*eling that it is a ‘ subject ’ they 
eannoi just grasji. But motlein eivdisainui is iia-etl an 
benmee, and matln‘mafies is the language <d seiiuiet*. No 
one eaii heeonn* an intelligent eili/en unless he can tinder- 
htand the language id' (*\pf*rtH. Without this uinleisijunl- 
ing he is at their nieiev. Tin* antlnu lias an ,ima/.iiig 
gift <d clarity; his exposition is not onl> hiilliant hut 
populai ; with sound snnplih(*alt<ms he has iiunh* things 
which usually bring liespair intelhgdde to the aveiagc 
citiz‘n. In helinng the aveiage eili/en to become the 
intelligent one, he has helped tin* progiess id <iemoc!acy. 

The book tt*aehes mathematics as if giew as man's 
instuunent to undeistand and master his enviiomnent; for 
building, navigation, Mav(‘>nig, mining, manufacluiing and 
exploration, it becomes an extiaoidinarily vivid history 
of science as it grew in its social uses, the aullmr has 
established beyond disputi* the existence of a relation 
qualitative though it may he, iietween the giowlh of 
mathematical facts and the s(*veK‘ly piarlical prohleins of 
the society that gave them liirth. this is in itHeil a signi- 
ficant contiibulion towaids tin* hisioiy of seieni'e, and 
a scientific advance in itself. 'Hie author makes the 
hesitant leader at once an a(*lor and speetator in a social 
pageant, leading him from the Pjramids to polar expira- 
tion, from camel caiavan to the Hteamships crossing the 
oceans. 

The best thing we can do to the reader is to leeom- 
mend this remarkable hook to Iiim, This is one of the 
indispensable works of poptilarisalioii we have eome 
across since we left college. For examjde, tlie authoPB 
treatment of Statistics or the Arilhmelic <»f Human Welfare 
IS so lucid and elegant that it can he readily understood 
and appreciated by one who has forgotten his college 
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mallH'malK'^. ft lomimls th(‘ licngali leadci of the late 
vt'ncrahk* HaiiK'iidia Sundai Tiivedi and of his popular 
pliilos()phi(‘al and niallKunalical essays. And we make m 
a{)oIo}J:ie- loi our eiilluisiasin lot tht‘ enliic 648 pages of 
the hook 

J M Datta 

COMMKKCIAI. RF, LOTIONS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND JAPAN * Ih N I akil and D. A. Malu<ita Pub- 
lished In Longmans, (hven and Co., Ltd, 19:n. Price 
Rs. 5 

Piof(‘ssor C. N Vakd, I'nneisliy Piofessoi of Econo- 
mies, Boinl)a\, has inaiiguiat(‘(! a viuy useful senes of hand- 
hooks (»n lfi(‘ (‘eonoinie pi(»hh‘ins (d mothan India and under 
his ahle ediloishtp lw(*!v<‘ valuable volumes have 
ah(‘a<I> h(‘en puhlisji(‘d Tlu* piesmit study is the 12lh in 
this scii(‘s entill(M{ *\Studu*s m Indian Economics” and 
published by Longmans, (iieen and Co., Ltd 

Th(‘ \olunie undm ii'view deals with a subject of 
gi(‘at {uaelieal impoilam'e to lh(‘ economic life and pros- 
perity <d India. It desenbes ili<‘ liansfoimation of Japan 
iiom a poor, feiulal, baekwaid, wmik nation to a modern, 
advanced, juospmous, induslnabsinl, stiong and gieal 
powei It points out |h«‘ chud' factors which are res- 
ponsible loi the ama/.ing jurtgiess aebirwed dining the 
last 70 y(‘ais and doeusscs both the (deau'nts of strength 
and W(‘akness m the (‘eonoinu' position of Japan. It 
clearly brings out tin* signifieanec ol foreign trade ioi 
Japan and tin* eonserjiieiil importance altaidied to the 
suhiei'l by tin* government and the sp'jis taken by it to 
cn.sui’(‘ Its siabibtv and (uogrr'ss. 

The authois ttieii <*airdull> analyse tin* trade between 
Japan and India and di'-euss the piobhnn of Japanese 
competition in India, 'rin'v examine the eondilions which 
neiMssitated the com lusion id the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Agi'cmrumt, fii ^t m I0T1< ami again in 1937, and the 
provisions of tile two agreeimmis and they slate then 
eiitieisms aurl eoneliisions. ^ml the wlioh* woik is carried 
out jry tin* two authors in a sin'iildie si>iiit ami judicious 
manner arnl tire voluim* is mniuentl) leadahle and 
inteiesting. It should piove vei> useful to tin* commeicial 
and iinlnstiial eoinmiinily, the mi*ml)eis of the cenlial 
legisiaiuie and to the stuil{*nts of Eeonomics and 
(iomnn*i(e in tin* eoiinli). 

The main <ie{<*et of tins vahiahh* stmly is its Iniwity. 
For insianee the whole Mihjeel id finaneing the eeonomie 
ri‘('(msii miion ami modeinisation id Japan has he(‘ii dealt 
with iir lf‘ss than two pages id the hook. Similaily, the 
Working (d the 1934 Trade Agreement has been examined 
and discuss(*d in less than d* pages. Both these subjects 
arc of tn*nn*inlous piuctical importance to tin* governments 
and tin* peoph* in this coimtiv at tin* prcs(*nl pmciuic and 
a comprehensivi* rlisi iission <d them would have greatly 
added to fin* vahn* of the hook. I feel sure that the 
provineial govmmments would havi* been parti(*ulaily giale- 
ful to the authors, if from their study of leeon-truction 
and modi'inisation in Japan, they had ixniited out ways and 
means of finan<*ing tin* pi ogr amines of e(‘onomics and edu- 
cational riHMUistnietion in Indian provinces. In my 
opinion, the utility of tin* book would have also been 
gi’(*atly augment<‘d if tin* authors had given their sugges- 
tions m a eom‘lu<ling chapter for meeting the terribly 
serious competition of Japan to Indian industry and 
trade. However, the Imok as it is, an important and a 
very usi*ful publication, and will go a long way m promot- 
ing the understanding of the pnddern of Japanese com- 
petition and trade relationship with India. It deserves to 
be read widely. 


HOW SHALL WE DEFINE LUXURY • By C. R. 
Agaskar, B.A , LL B Published by the author at Saras- 
wati Bag, Jogeswari Pp. 157. Price Rs. 4-4. 

The author in this monograph discusses the problem 
of unemployment There is a numbei of suggestions for 
the removal ol the evils of unemployment, but mostly 
divorced from economic laws and facts The authoi’s 
advocacy lor free higher education to all, is not a practi- 
cal one He lemaiked that ‘‘'the cry of the unemployed 
IS nothing but a cry foi luxuries” and that a revert to old 
plain and simple living will end all evils, is denying the 
hard facts when bare necessaiies of lile lor the vast 
numbei of the population is wanting. The question of 
unemployment is haflling the best brains of the world and 
is certainly not so easy solution. Unemployment and mal- 
distribution of wealth stand at the very root of the economy 
of a nation and is a subject which needs more sound and 
serious treatment. 

Nihar Ranjan Mukherjee 

A TREATISE ON INDIAN INCOME-TAX LAW 
AND ACCOUNTS By Mr B, N Das-Gupta, B.A , A S.A.A. 
(London), RA, Incorporated Accountant, Head of the 
Depaitment of Commerce, Lucknow University Published 
by The Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta. 
Price Rs[. 5 

In this book the learned author has very thoroughly 
and carefully discussed the Income-tax Law as it -s, 
analysing the Sections into llieir essential elements and 
indicating some of the points where changes in the law 
fccem desirable 

Although in this book exhaustive citations of numer- 
ous case laws and Judicial decisions, departmental Rules 
and Instructions have not been included but still it has 
incliiclod iheiein all the typical cases. The author has 
been loiced to adopt this method m view of the foith- 
coming amendment of the Act. The author places before 
the public an unbiassed intcrpietation of the Income-tax 
law as It is at piesent. 

It is a neat handy book showing the practical work- 
ing of the Income-tax Law, useful both foi the busy 
Lawyer, as well as Accountants, Businessmen and 
Assessees geneially. 

The hook pie&ents several special features, viz,, the 
picscni law lias been discussed by way of elucidating the 
luovisHMis ol law by applying them to concrete cases, com- 
plicated points of law have been explained by illustiations, 
H‘vi‘idl suggestions have been put foi ward for consideiation 
ol the public as well as the Legislators and all the import- 
ant provisions ol the law have been collected together for 
leady icfeience by all the assessees. 

Further, many practical problems relating to Insurance 
Companies, Bank, Shaie-brokei and Partnership have been 
woiked out in this hook. 

The book contains a Foiewoul by the tion’ble Sir 
N. N Sircai, KC.SL, the Law Member of the Government 
of India and an exhaustive Index which enhances the 
value of the book. 

JiTENDRA Nath Bose 

VILLAGE THEATRES * The Foundations of the 
Indian National Theatre : By Tandra Devi. With a Fore- 
word by Nandald Bose. Tandra Devi Publications. 
Tandrashram, Srinagar, Kasshniir. Puce A'S. 10 Post-paid 
As 12. 

Siijut Nandalal Bose writes in his foreword * 

“There was a lime when this^ art (of puppet or 
marionette shows) was very popular in our villages, for it 
is simple, cheap and amusing and makes a leady appeal 
to the imagination. The author indicates that the Doll 


Gurmukh N. Singh 
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Theatie may leacli also to a high level of artistic beauty 
and educational value Every piovince in India had, in 
olden days, developed an individual style of this ail, 

feinted to the genius of the people. Even now, in a 
lingeiing form, it is to be found almost all ovei India 
Lack of sympathy of the educated classes, who impoU 
then standards ot ta^le liom ahioad (unfortunately, not 
the best Western standaids eithei) lias undeimined the 
pieslige of this ait, as it has done of many indigenous 
cultuie. 

The aulhoi (well known to many as Mis. Maude 
MacCailhy) deseives out giatilude foi hei efforts 

to revive this ait and cveiyone will agree with 

hei when slie says that ‘This (puppet) llieatie should 
he hi ought back in villages and small towns, 
not meiely by reviving the ancient doll-'-hows, Imt 
by the le-birth of the ancient spiiil in modem loims i/f 
puppetry” But it is difficult to agree with hei wh<*n she, 
in bei great eiithiisiafein, observes* 'T believe that the 
National awakening Tiould bring foilh the National 
Theatre, and I bold that that theatie is the Puppet 

Theatre.” It is hard to believe that the higiiest diamatu* 
and histrionic aspiialions of a nation should he asked 1) 
find their fulfilment in puppet sliows. She commits the 
same mistake as some other enthusiasts of oui eountiy 
commit when they claim that tlie folk-ait as prac- 
tised by the patua^ of Bengal lepresenls An of Paint- 
ings m Its best. 

PuLINHIHARI Sen 

PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
EIGI-lTIf ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
Mysoie, Dccenihar 1935, Bangaluie, 1938, 

W(‘ have lieie a big volume consisting ol two parts 
Pait One m 152 pages gives a complete lepoit ol the 
Conference, while in Pait Two are publiHicd tlu* Presi- 
dential Addresses of the diffeient sections and about 
seventy articles— less than one-thud the niimhei submui<^d 
before and accepted by the sections. Some of the pajieis 
published here are highly intmesting and useful though 
many that are left out appear to have been etpially so, if 
not more, ft is to he regietted that no indicaLion has 
been given a*, to the piinciple, it any, that has been 
followed in selecting the papers foi publication This 
kind of publication of selected articles to the exclusion 
of others, howevei, natuially implies, if nothing else to 
the contrary is definitely indicated, the mfenoiity and 
unfitness of the latter, which, howevei is not gcneially 
the case. As a matter of fact, the practice of making 
room foi only selected articles in a volume like this will 
be alway*-' open to ciiticism, not necessarily unjustified and 
unieasonahle. Seveial alternatives may be possible under 
the circumstances. If funds permit vspace should lie made 
available for all the articles lead or taken as lead in the 
Conference If this is found to be impossible m consi- 
deration of the smallness of the funds, as as generally the 
case, specially in the case of the volume under review, 
the summaries of the papers along with the Presidential 
Addi esses may be published as is done by the Indian 
Science Congress Association. If only the names of the 
papers read in each section are printed referring, as far as 
possible, to the journals where some of these may have 
been published, as was done in the proceedings of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, this will 
be of considerable use and interest to scholars. Further, 
this will not only save money but serve to strengthen the 
various Oriental journals and help to secure wider pub- 
licity for the papers as some of these journals reach more 
people than copies of the proceedings are expected to do. 

Chintahaean Chakravarti 


SANSKRIT 

TAlNin \M\I!\Bil\Il\l\\ V Wrill .s \\ \NVS. 

COMMENT' \RV • KdilVil m tint lo/umcs in Pandit A, 
(dnnnasicanii Su^tn, Piopnstn, llnritans Hindu I iin visit}, 
Pp dP 1 Kus/u Suiislifit St'ni's„ ^ diuu/Jiunihu 
Suns/ll It Scnin Offirc, livnuim 

We had nuifh plca'^im* in niUiimti thr PtiudhaMtnu 
Dhatmasutui cihti'd hv Pandit ( 'liiniia-waun Sa-tn. iIh* 
WR*ll-known pi{d(‘ss(u of Mnuaui-a in the Biamns liuulu 
l!ni\(*isit> T()«{a\ w«‘ aic c<iuail\ wiv glad to haw* hum 
him a new edition ol the Tunth umuhaiu uiinianu 'th<* girat 
Biahmana taught hv one Tandin' It in aho called 
Pnuidhabnihmana oi ‘Cieal Biahnuina', and Path uums‘i- 
hrahmuna as it (‘oiisists of tvveiilv-lnc (Inijih-i^ ^udh)a\(ts) , 
Foi the fii'.t liiiH* and with SavanaT <oniineutaiv it was 
edited in Cahnila (Bihlmtheca indn a in 1*170 1871) 

and lianslaled into English hv (.aland UO.H ) It h to he 
H^gitUtt'd ihtue is not vet anv tiari'^lalion in aiiv Indian 
veiiiaeiiUu 

TTie piescnt edition is iiascd mU onh *<n that ol 
Calentta, hut al^o on tv\o MSS m Cianlha snap! ami 

llu((‘ in Nagaii e(dlect<*d lioin dillewnl pails ol the 

(mintr>. That this (*dition is far heit<'i than the Inst is 

quite deal. Hen* a huge nuiiihei oi ((aiUahous m iht* 

text and eommentaiv m tra« cd to then and 

vanous K'adings are noticed in tiie hoUnoIc^. c( (lieie 
is loom loi iurlh(*r imptoveiueui in tlu^ icspcet. Foi 
instance, the Calcutta mlitimi leads <\Xj}. 18.7 1 

The pu‘sent edition has Paundat iham foi Pmuidnnhu, But 
in lact the* it*a(hng should he q pi Ih'J’e* 

tile* liase* is kshcmudhnti att, a pmpei name. (><•<• Calaners 
ti.) TTie Caieulla e*dition serin to have hd the* 
authois of the* I rdfi Index to tnle'iph*t tiie wend Puundmika 
as Tl(‘scende*nl ol ihimlaiika'. But in hot Pundmihu i'* 
lie*ie a kind ol soma sacidie c la-'lni", eleven elavs. fn hi^ 
index Pandit Clunnaswanu lia giv»*n if' li^'hf imMUiiif.'. 
ills intiodueliou is Ieanie*<i eliscijs mg eidie'iemt toeint' iv- 
garding the* te‘v{ ami simwina tin ithpiondiip lietw«en the* 
text and the* Sfimtasutf as of k»itv,ina .end \pilami>i. 
Tlie‘ie die* (!iff(‘it*nt mde‘xe*s coluim m'» llu* valm* ol the* 
])ook, 

\ intii si.KH \n\ Bu vi i v< n \ii\ \ 

l)nAHM\-K()S\ : Kdiivd In Laksmou Shastit Joshu 
ivith m Editmial Board, I id, /, pL L f uriaiiara khatida ; 

I \avaharaomttnkiL Published In the l*rupia4*tatistha- 
Mandala, War, Satara, PK17. 

This amhitious tmldication, whie’h inedtieh’s in it's 
scope the compiehensive ami ciito-al mmepilation ol llu' 
entire maleual found in Sanskrit texts, with ie*gaid to die* 
hifeteuy of Hindu J(*gal, political ami social institutions, 
fiom the woiks ceunprised in \<*die lite-iatuie* down to late* 
commeiUaiies and tn‘alises conipeese‘(l teewank the e‘ml ed 
the 18 th century. Thee stupendous mass of imue’iial, e’ulh'el 
not only from printcel Iil<‘iatuie‘ but ake> fioin unpuldisheel 
manuficiipts, is classilmd ami arrangeMl, ae'e’ording to ge*neial 
and special Iieadmgs, in c*hionoieigi<*al onler as fai as 
pos-ible, and presented as an e*xposiiion of the* histoiicai 
conclusions that may be gh‘aned fiom it. Ne> imporUmt 
text is omitted or ignored, and the* (‘xtiaets are* so dige*Ht(*(l 
here m their original words that the rt‘a<ier will find in 
ordeily sequence the evolution of a paitieiilar idrni or 
institution relating to Hindu religmus and customary law 
and usage.^ In the words of the^ Editor, llie work to be 
completed in several volum(*B, will imdude a detailed study 
“of the family rites and religious usages, of the expiatory 
rites, of the sacrifices, of the festivities and modes of 
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woihhip, of the fasts and the pilgrimages, of the religious 
faiths and of the Gods, of metaphysical speculations and 
philosopliies of the rules governing the individual conduct 
towaids the family, the caste, or society, of etliics, law 
and polilK'S, and of all social institutions of the Hindus.” 
The work is, thus, not a meie laborious compilation of the 
mechanical kind, but, essentially, a study in cultural evolu- 
tion, foi which the ]eani(‘d Editor and his Board of 
Assistants and Advisers appear to be fully competent. The 
work, when completed, will form a monument of patient 
and critical learning, indispensable to all who are inter- 
ested in the social and leligious institutions of ancient 
India. Tiie present volume consists of more than 700 
quarto pages but deals only with a pait of Vyavahara or 
legal pioc(*duie. It is noteworthy that not only printed 
texts are utilised and quoted, but sometimes their incorrect 
and doubtful readings are amended. Also, the very large 
number fjf quotiuions, found in the commentaries and 
digests, from Smrif* works which are now lost, is collected 
together; and in y way, half a dozen or more old works 
ar(^ partially restored from citations. The work was start- 
ed in 1925 hy Narayan Shaslri Marathe, but on his retire- 
mimt from Garhasthya'.rama, his worthy disciple, the pre- 
sent editor, is carrying it on with unabated zeal and 
energy. The first volume augurs well for the volumes to 
follow, and the enterprise certainly deserves wide sympa- 
thy and encouragement, as being at once a popularly useful 
as well as a atriclly scholarly work. 

S. K. De 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

SVETASVATAIiA UPANISHAD: Translated hy Swami 
Tyajisananda, Published by Sri Ramkrishna Math, Mylar 
pore, Mashas, Pp, 13L Price As. 12, 

Although Svetasvatara Upanishad is not one of the 
ten Upanishads of which Sankaracharya wrote comm'^n- 
taries, yet it i« none the less important as is evident from 
the references made to it by the commentators in their 
commentaries of the Brahma-sutras. The book contains 
the Sanskrit text and its English translation together with 
explanatory notes. The intrinsic value of the book is 
further enlianced liy the separate rendering of each and 
twery textual worn into English. The book, we hope, will 
be of much use to those who are not well conversant with 
SanskiiL 

Ananga Mohan Saha 


BENGALI 

SVARA-BITAN : Part 3, By Rabindranath Tagore, 
First editim, Visva-hharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. Price Re. I’^S. 

This book contains fifty of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
songs, with their muaical notations by the late Dinendra- 
nath Tagore, the poet’s grandnephew, who was a distin- 
guished musician. It has been edited by Sailaja-ranjan 
Majumdar, a noted musician of Santiniketan. Lovers of 
Bengali songs will appreciate this publication very much. 

SAMAJ OB SOCIETY: By Rabindranath Tagore, 
Fifth edition. Visva-bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, Price Re, 1-8, 

This is a collection of fourteen essays or articles by 
the poet and some imaginary correspondence between an 
imaginary grandfather and an imaginary grandson. 

The fourteen papers are on the fojlowing^ subjects: 
The course of History in India, Miserliness in Giving, 
Indian Marriage, Woman’s Education, Woman’s Human- 
ness, Unity of Hindus, Tyranny of Custom, Sea Voyage, 
Noose of Luxury, Oriental and Occidental, Reference for 


the Undeserving, East and West, What to Call Oneself, 
Hindu Marriage. 

All^ the^ essays and the letters are noted for their 
distinction in style, power of original thinking, and 
occasional unexpected humour. They should be widely 
read by both men and women, young and old, all over 
India. 

KSHANIKA : By Rabindranath Tagore. Third edition. 
Visva-bharati Bookshop, Price Re. 1. 

This is a well-known hook of poems hy the author. 
The poems are witten in a playful, half-humourous half- 
serious vein in light measures, but are not on that account 
devoid of^ serious import. Their re-issue in a handy 
volume printed in big type will be much appreciated. 

RABI-RASHMI, or SUN’S RAYS: Part 1. By 
Professor Charu Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, M.A. Pub- 
lished by the Calcutta University. Price not mentioned. 

The meaning of the name of this welcome bulky 
volume^ will be easily understood. Rahi, the name of 
Bengal’s poet, means the Sun. His poems are styled his 
rays by the author. 

Professor Bandyopadhyaya’s two volumes, of which 
the present work is the first, are a study of and com- 
mentai-y on the poet’s poems and plays. This, the first 
part, deals with those which were written up to some 40 
years ago. The second part will bring the study up to 
date. It is in the hands of the printer. 

The work will be of great help to the general reader 
in understanding and appreciating the poet’s works. In 
it the author has given the reader not only the fruits of 
his own devoted labours for years but has laid under 
contribution other serious students and commentators 
of Tagore. The Poet himself has occasionally helped to 
remove the author’s doubts and difi&culties. What the 
Poet has written is of peculiar value. Very interesting 
and helpful are the parallel and illustrative quotations from 
Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi and English authors hv the 
writer. 

Bengali literature has now to be read hy candidates 
for the matriculation and intermediate exanodnations of 
some of our universities, and for the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees, and Calcutta University has now prescribed an 
honours course in Bengali for the B.A. For all these 
some works or other by Tagore are sure to he prescribed. 
As Professor Bandyopadhyaya’s book is sure to be of great 
help to teachers in teaching Tagore in class and to 
students in mastering his works for examination purposes, 
he has earned the gratitude not only of the general reader 
of Tagore hut also of our student community. 

Our publishers do not usually publish bulky and 
expensive works of this description. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity has earned the thanks of the author and the public 
by publishing it. We only hope that it will hasten the 
publication of Part 11 of the work. The printing and 
publication of the .first part, of some 452 pages royal 
octavo, took five years. That was rather slow work for 
a big press. 


GUJARATI 

VIJNAN-SRISTI : By Revashankar 0. Somapura, 
B,A, Bhamagar, Price Re. I'-IL 

A collection of about twenty articles on topics like 
rubber, motor car, the art of printing, telephone, radio, 
the solar system, etc., not specifically for schools but for 
general readers. The accompanying illustrations are few, 
and not very well executed either, but more to our interest 
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is the author’s attempt, mostly successful, to render tech- 
nical terms in pure Indian language. 

KALPA-BRIKSHA : Vmmhankar Thakur, Published 
by Gitammjm Granthavdi Karyyalay, Anand, Gujrat 
Prices Re, 1 md Re, i-4. 

A children’s book, suitable foi use as a school text 
also, but entirely on a novel plan: the letters of the alpha- 
bet are treated, by apt alliteration’s artful aid, to the 
exquisite delight of the reader, and woven into a Pauramc 
story— ‘thus combining story interest, Pauramc grounding, 
humour and enriched vocabulary in a strange assemblage 
of words, etc. 

The sketches are well done and the printing good. 

The novel attempt is well worth examination 1 y 
educational experts. 

RAGHUVAMSA : Nagardas A, Pandya, B.A, Badval, 
1937, Price Rs. 2, 

The nineteen cantos of Kalidas’s immortal Kavya have 
been rendered into Gujrati veise; the translator has tried 
to be faithful not only to the spirit and language of the 
great poet but also to his metrical scheme— different 
towards the end from the prevailing metre of the parti- 
cular canto. Word-notes are given in explanatory hints 
at the foot of each page as occasion arises, and in the 
introduction Pandit Durgashankar Kevalram Shastri tries 
to fix up Kalidasa’s dale— that debatable question in which 
scholars delight. 

P. R. Sen 

MARATHI 

KASHI-RAMESHWAR YATRA : Printed and pub^ 
lished by Govind Chimnajie Bhate, Pages 200, Price 
R$, 1-8, Profusely illustrated. 

This well-printed book is the sixth publications of the 
Principal Bhate’s travel-series. Though originally meant 
to serve as a rapid reading text for the school-boys, the 
hook does not lack literary merit. In its flowing style, 
fringed with light touches of humour, the narration all 
over has skilfully avoided the bore, which is so common 
with such travel-tales. Immense historical information 
about this well-known old route from Rameshwer to 
Benares comprising a variety of descriptions ranging fiom 


the ancient temples at Madina and the nature*s bountit‘s 
on the Nilgiris, to the Buddha at Gooiatebhwar and mar- 
ble rocks of Bhedaghat, has been given in a wayman’s 
way. Leaving such defects as the uul-nf'plaee quotative 
repetition of the Queen’s Pr<icianiatioii m the chaptei on 
Allahabad, the book has indeed added to Maiathi travel 
literature and can be safely ranked along with the aheadv 
famous travel-books of Kale ami ktdkar Tikekar and 
Kalelkar, etc. 

VIMYACHA SANDESH : By MwubhaL Gopaljee Desai, 
Gujrath Vidyapeeth, Published h) the AiUhoj, Pages 6?! 
Price SIX annas 

This booklet named ‘The Messag<* of Insurance’ was 
originally written in Guiratn and it was warmly 
received in Gujeiat. And passing iluough two edi- 
tions in the original, it has now appealed in a 
translated form in Marathi. It contains a general infor- 
mation about the economic principles underlying Insiuance 
and the progress of insurance activities in India, as compai- 
ed with other Nations. Rules guiding insuiance agents 
and persons getting insured, Gandhi ji’s ^ aparigrah ’ and 
insurance, insurance and wmnan s rights aie some of the 
instructive chapters. Surel>, the bookltU nhall he very 
useful to those non-English knowing hundreds who become 
insured without surety. 

JAPANCHYA PRAVASHACHKE SHIDORI : By V, R. 
Velmkar, Publishers Shree Gajanan Mills, SanglL Pages 
193, With several photographs. 

Being intended to serve as a guitle for persons desiroun 
of visiting Japan, the first half of the book is devoted to 
primary information regarding Japanese language and 
grammar, with an elaborate Japanese-Marathi Dictionary of 
words of every-day use. This part of tiie book is indeed 
very helpful, though such a book in Marathi was already 
available named ‘Japanese Bhasha’ by S. V. Paranjape. 
The latter half contains all through a bu‘-inesHman’s super- 
ficial point of view in touring over Japan, giving some 
interesting details of the customs and formalities of the 
Japanese people. One chapter wholly unnecessary in such 
a book like this, sermonizes the Indian youths with the 
oft-repeated advice that they should take more interest in 
industries, ignoring all other liinitatiom-. 

P. B. Machwe 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Celestial Hair-dresser 

“On the left sits Buddha in the act of removing his 
three-pronged tiara. In the centre, the Heavenly Hair- 
dressers advances holding a razor in his hand; while the 
God Indra stands behind Mm with hands pressed together 
in sign of ladoration. Chapter XVIII of the AbUrdskra- 
mam Sutra tells ho'w Buddha, in preparation for the 
period of his austerities, lopped off his hair with a sword. 
......The five little i^lores^iyho kneel in tjie foreground 

jjiusl, I suppose, be‘1he fiVe Brahmans whom Buddha 
"^^ckwiard^ soctoed as Ms first five converts. The whole 


scene, Mghly florid and sumptuous in the original versions 
of the story, is admirably simplified and secularised by 
the sober hand of the Chinese painter.”- -Waley, Chmse 
Painting, 


Portrait of Kublai Khan 

Kublai Khan (1214-1294 A.D.) was a great patron of 
the Confucian Temple and he restored the Temple in 1278. 
The picture is now in the collection of the Confucian 
Temple at Confucius’s birthplace, Chu-fou in Shantung. 
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of Diffemit Linguistic Groups 

Drar Sn, 

In ilie April iswuc of The Modern Review in the Notes 
cohiinns, on pagt' you write, “Gujaratis dwelling iu 
Maliarashtia have not heconie fused with the Maha- 
rashtiiaiis, nor the lattei living in Gujarat with the 
formei’’. 

But in lealilv the ease is not so. In Karachi there are 
hundreds of Gu farati-spt^aking families, but the names of 
castt's of a part of tliem is Bhopatkar, Kirtikar, etc. They 
are not few in nuinb(‘r, there are thousands of such 
people. Su(;h names of castes are not found in red 
Gujaratis. When yem ask these* people about their history, 
they tell that their forefathers belonged to Maharashtra. 
But now they do not speak Maiathi. To them Marathi 
language is as foreign as it is to me or to you. They 
marry their mm and daughtiTS with the Gujaratis, and 
are completely mixetl with Gujaratis. One of them, 
Dr. Popat Lai Bhopatkar, was eheied to Sind Legislative 
Ass(‘mhly on Congress ticket in tlie last general election. 

Similaily th(‘re arc about 800 families in Sind, who 
speak Sindhi and live like Sindhi Hindus. But their castes 
are like Punjabis. Tliey also naarry their sons and 
daughters with Sindhis. They ean’t speak Punjabi at^ all. 
Many of them have much r(*|)utation in Sindhi society. 
One of them also was elected to Smd Legislative Assembly 
on Congress ti(‘ket from Sukkiiiv 

There are thousands of Punjabis living in U, P. from 
la^t lumdreds of years. They also can’t speak Punjabi, 
and speak and live like United Provincians. They have 
crymplctely mixed tluunselves with the people living in 
that province. 

The examples are not finished yet. There are two to 
three hundred Sindhi families living^ in Multan and 
adjoining districts from unknown period. They speak 
Multani, and have relations with Multani‘-. 

Last of all I come to myself. I am told by my 
Kulpurohit (family priest) that about five hundred years 
before our forefathers were residing in the Multan district 
and districts adjoining Multan. Today can speak and 
understand English, Hindi and Gujarati. Punjabi we 
have adopted as our mother-tongue. But we cant even 

understand Miiltani, ^ ^ c 2 

Many more such examples can also be round 11 

research be made. ini 

T am not of the idea that Bengalis should also mix 
with Biharis or Assamese, and speak Maithili or Assamese, 
or any other such thing. What I want to say only is that 
the lines above quoted and possibly written by you, are 
not correct. Because generally whenever people speaking 
one language went to other places and settled there per- 
manently, they cut all their connections, or, say, were 
forced to cut the connections, with their former 
and society, and adopted the language and culture 01 tne 
people among whom or the places where they settlea. 

An admirer of yours 
I am Sir, 

Sadu .liwat Lai Bhardwaj, 

Prop., Punjabi Chandu Halwai, 
Karachi. 

Editor’s Note 

The observation quoted from our Notes by our coires- 

pondent was made with reference to recent times, when 


trpelling is comparatively cheap, easy and rapid, but mf 
with reference to days past when travelling and migration 
were difficult. 

We do not know whether the facts and figures given 
by our correspondent are quite correct. But there is 
nothing improbable about them. We know there are 
Brahman families in Jaipur (Rajputana) whose ancestors 
migrated from Bengal centuries ago. But at present they 
do not speak Bengali or dress or live like Bengalis or 
intermarry with Bengali Brahmans of Bengal. We do not 
know whether they intermarry with any indigenous 
Brahman families of Jaipur. Similarly the Kashmiri 
pandits of U. P. speak Hindusthani, not Kashmiri, but 
they do not generally intermarry with other U, P. Brahmans. 
There are numerous Bengalis in Bihar proper whose 
ancestors migrated from Bengal some centuries ago. They 
bear Bengali names. We have read, many of them do not 
speak Bengali, but personally we do not know. Perhaps 
they do not intermarry with Biharis of their own castes. 
In Bengal there are numerous Kanaujia and Bhunnhar 
Brahmans, and Rajputs, whose ancestors settled in Bengal 
long ago. They all speak Bengali as their mother-tongue 
and dress like Bengalis, but they do not intermarry with 
indigenous Bengalis. In Orissa there are Bengalis who 
cannot speak ordinary correct Bengali. They are known 
as ‘Kera’ Bengalis. Their ancestors settled in Orissa long 
ago. Some Maharastrian families— e.g., that of the late dis- 
tinguished Bengali journalist Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar, 
came to Bengal long ago and adopted Bengali as their 
mother-tongue. 

We do not know any considerable number of recent 
emigrant families in any province who have given up their 
mother-tongue and adopted that of the region whep they 
have settled and who intermarry with the local indigenous 
population. 


Mr. J. B. Kripalani on Two Indian Movements 

My attention has been drawn to the comments made 
in the Notes of The Modern Review of May last, on ^0 
passages occurring in my book the Grrndhian Way. The 
passages in question are quoted from Navaviihan,^ which 
paper seems to have criticised them. The of 

The Modern Review writes, he has not seen my hook. He 
has, therefore, not seen the passages in their context. 
Evidently he did not think this necessary before indulging 

in adverse criticism. i .i.- j 

In the first passage my sin has been m style the third 
rate copy of western civilization produced in India among 
a section of the educated after the advent of British rule 
as ‘bastard’. I have further said that this civilization like 
the mule it looked strong and serviceable hut not 
creative”. The Modern Review wites, we are not in- 
clined to comment on this coarse, if not vulgar, passage . 
I am sorry that even after being pointed out by the h(htoi 
I am unable to see the coarseness if not vnlgpty of calling 
an unassimilated caricature copy of a foreign culture as 
bastard and mulish and uncreative. Evidently the learned 
Editor considers the use of these words in any coiitext as 
vulgar. He wiU perhaps find their mention in a dictionary 
equally objectionable. The Mtors of The Modm 
Review and NavaviUm are shockin^y surprised that 
“Mahatma Gandhi has done the anlhor (myself) the 
honour to -write a foreword to his book. 
to the editors that perhaps the words bastard and muleT 
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used in that particulai context may not liave struck 
Mahatma Gandhi as coarse and vulgar and he saw no 
objection to writing the foreword. 

The passages in question occui in a speecii which I 
delivered in the year 1931 at a Students' Conference at 
Calcutta The speech was widely quoted in Calcutta 
papers then. It was reproduced in the columns of Young 
India from where my publishers have taken it. After seven 
years the Editor of The Modern Review has discovered the 
vulgarity of the passages. It is a fruitful activity. I am 
but a poor scribbler but if the Editor runs through history, 
plenty of material of this sort will be found for his facile 
pen. He will find enough material of this sort in the 
religious books of the east and the west. He will find it in 
the literature of the world, ancient and modern; in Kalidas 
and Shakespeare and in such modern masters as H. G. 
Wells and Bernard Shaw, not to speak of others. “Vulgarity 
and Coarseness” m language seems to be common enough 
if the standard is set by the editors of The Modern 
Review and Navavidhan, 

Further it is stated in The Modern Review that 
Navavidhan feels that the above passage has reference to 
the Brahmo Samaj. Some Sectarians so work themselves 
up that they think that their particular denomination is 
being ever run down. They then become supersensitive 
and take offence wheie none is meant. In the passage 
quoted above as is clear I have not alluded to the Brahmo 
Samaj but to the type of culture that was introduced m 
India among a section of the educated after the advent of 
the British, I may here say that I am not even original in 
my criticism. Similar criticism will be found in Bengali 
authors of note, Shri Rabindra Nath Tagore, D. L. Roy 
and Bankim Chatter jee and others. 

I have talked of the Brahmo Samaj in a different con- 
text and fortunately the passage in which I have done so 
is also quoted by the two journals. My thesis was that 
only such movements that kept to the Indian genius have 
been powerful and creative. Talking of the modern reli- 
gious movements I have taken the examples of the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Ramkrishna movement. The latter 1 
consider more clearly indigenous than the former. Every 
religious movement is of course influenced by what goes 
on, the world over, at the time. But some movements aie 
more purely of native origin than others. About the 
Brahmo Samaj I have said: “It could not create a move- 
ment India-wide or permeate the masses or draw the 
busy world’s attention to itself”. “This”, I have said, 
“was done by purely Indian movement, I mean the move- 
ment drawing its inspiration from Shri Ramkrishna and 
unfolded by the genius of Vivekananda”. What I have 
given is a critical study of the two movements. I have 
meant no disrespect to the Brahmo Samaj. I count many 
Brahmos as my dear friends. I have great regard for the 
Brahmo Samaj, its founders and its achievements. It 
is quite possible that my Brahmo friends and other 
members of the Samaj may not agree with me in the 
critical estimate that I have made of the two religious 
movements, the product of the genius of modern Bengal. 
I am at the same time certain that the followers of 
Ramkrishna will find mine a true estimate. However that 
may be, I fail to understand how my estimate is falsified 
by quoting to me the high esteem in which Vivekananda 
hdd Rammohiin Roy and his debt of gratitude to the 
latter. Vivekananda has recogjiized his obligation to 
western science and literature. Does it, therefore, follow 
Vivekanaiida’s movement was inspired by the west or 
^.thought yfis superior - to his? Anjrway, I 
those who hold that the Brahmo 
Indian movement than the 
or 'that ' the fonner 
pwfralw 'Are mto the ihasses My criticism is objective 


and I leave it to the students of modem lehgious history 
to judge between me and tlie learned editors ol The 
Modern Review and the Navavidhan. 

Again I am reminded that the Congit‘ss took up the 
work of untouchability at the suggestion of Mr. V. R. 
Shinde. As if I am concerned lo provtj the priority of 
conception of Gandhiji or the (huigre^^ in any field. In 
the same speech if the editoi of T/ie Modem Revleiv will 
care to consult my book, which i>y the may be in his 
collection of books for review, will find that I have 
not credited Gandhiji with arn sueli pi!<*ritv 1 have said, 
“some will doubtless say that these ideas weie there even 
before Gandhiji. Some items witc in the old programme 
of the Bengal and Poona nationalists, i am not here 
concerned to establish the priority of Gandhiji in the 
field of discovery. My point i'- proved if I can show tliat 
he has brought them more foreild) before the public and 
has in every case seen to it that some organ isisi constructive 
work is done”. 

I am sorry that objective critieal estinuites have been 
given a sectarian tinge and passagf^s have been lorn out of 
their context and meanings pul mlo them which 1 never 
imagined. I am sure no unbiased readei of the speech 
“The Two Revolutions” will put on it the interpretation 
put by the two learned editors. 

j Ik KmetLAvi 

Editor’s Note 

In criticizing a sentence iu a passaget extracted from 
a book, the ideal to he followed is certainly to do so with 
reference to the context. But this is not always prac- 
ticable, In the case of Mr. J. B. Kripalani^s The Gandhim 
Way, I got to know that it had come to my oflice for 
review, only after my note on the two passages extracted 
from it had been printed. It has been given to one of 
our reviewers for review. 

It is to be understood that in what follows I write 
only for myself. The editor of Navavidhan h not res- 
ponsible for my comments. Nor was he responsible for 
what I wrote in the May number. 

I am sorry, what Mr. Kripalani has written has not 
convinced me that the passage relating to the “bastard”, 
the “mule”, etc., is not coarse or, possibly, vulgar, 

Mr. Kripalani observes: “Evidently the learned editor 
(of The Modern Review) considers the uhc of these words 
in any context as vulgar,” I am not learned. What h 
“evident” to him is not evident to me even after his 
attempt to open my eyes. Mr. Kripalani wrong here, I 
am not so foolish as to consider the use of these words 
vulgar m any context, 

Mr. Kripalani continues: “He will perhaps find their 
mention in a dictionary equally objectionable”. No, 
Mr. Kripalani is wrong here, too, I have sense enough 
not to “find their mention m a dkitiomiry ” “objection- 
able ” in the least. 

There are many words in dictionaries which may be 
and are used quite properly in legal and medical or other 
scientific works, but which may not be used with similar 
propriety in many other kinds of writing. One may be 
sure, Acharya Kripalani knows this, 

“Bastard”, when applied to men, or often when used 
with reference to things human, is an opprobrious epithet. 
It is calculated or likely to give offence to those with 
reference to whom or whose notions, talk or doinp it is 
used. 

I do not like to repeat Mr. Kripalani’s unsavoury 
sentences containing the word, but I must say the creative 
process described by him with wch objectivity is un- 
known and incomprehensible to me. 

I was not at all shocked that Mahatma GandM had 
written the foreword to Mr, Kripalam’a book. My view 
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is that, as Mahatma Gandhi, being an apostle of ahimsa, 
does not and will not use offensive material weapons and 
verbal weapons (i.e., offensive and abusive words) — that 
IS my idea of the Mahatma, so his disciples, too, are 
•expected to refrain from using such material and verbal 
weapons. As Mr. Kripalani is such a person, he is 
expected to be ‘ non-vioient ’ in the use of words. I was 
not and am not concerned to speculate what might or 
might not have struck Gandhiji as coarse or vulgar. 

Is there no word in the English language to mean the 
product of the mixture of different cultmes, breeds, etc., 
without any implication of moral reproach ? One may be 
sure, I he Acharya knows there is . He could have used 
some such word instead of ‘bastard.’ 

Mr. Kripalani says the passage occuis m a speech 
delivered seven years ago in Calcutta, which was widely 
quoted, and that “After seven years the Editor of The 
Modern Review has discovered the vulgarity of the passage. 
It is a fruitful activity”. As I have not yet had the 
advantage of reading a single speech of Mr. Kripalani’s 
through or more than a few sentences of some speech or 
other, if any, it comes as a great revelation to me that I 
had been perhaps engaged during the last seven years in 
the fruitful activity of discoveiing the vulgarity of a single 
passage in a single speech of his. 

Any amount of coarseness and vulgarity in the 
ancient and modern religious and secular literatures of the 
East and the West will not make them desirable literary 
commodities used indiscriminately in oihei contexts. 

Mr. Kripalani says that m the passage quoted he did 
not refer to the Brahmo Samaj. So far as I am concerned, 
m this matter, i accept his word as final. But it was not 
I who said that he had referred to the Brahmo Samaj. 
If the Editor of Navavidhan, who did so, thinks he ought 
to say something on the subjeui, perhaps he will do so. 

Mr. Kripalani says, “In the passage quoted above”, 
he has alluded to “the type of culture that was introduced 
in India among a section of the educated after the advent 
of the British.” This is rather vague. Unless the section 
is definitely named and defaciibed, there cannot he any 
fruitful discussion of Mr. Kripalani’s obseivations. Some 
may think this section was meant, some that. But as 
the section or its culture has been thought worthy of 
castigation by him, it is pci haps not nondescript; it ought 
to be possible to name it anrl some of its noted represen- 
.tatives. 

Says Mr. Kripalani; 

“My thesis was that only such movements that kept 
to the Indian genius have i)een powerful and creative. 
Talking of the modern religious movements I have taken 
the examples of the Brahmo Samaj and the Ramakrishna 
movement* The latter I consider more clearly indigenous 
than the former.” “About the Brahmo Samaj I have said: 
‘It could not create a movement India-wide, or permeate 
the: masses, or draw the busy world’s attention to itself. 
‘This’, I have said, ‘was done by purely Indian movement, 
I mean the movement drawing its inspiration from Shri 
Ramkrishna and unfolded by the genius of Vivekananda’ ” 

I have no desire to minimise the achievement of the 
Ramakrishna Mission or to criticize it in any adverse 
spirit, or to institute a comparison between the Brahmo 
Samaj movement and the Ramakrishna Mission. 

Mr, Kripalani’s thesis is that “only such movements 
that kept to the Indian gemus have been powerful and 
creative'*. In two different sentences he describes the 
Ramakrishna Mission as “more clearly indigenous”, and 
as “purely Indian movement”, and implies that, therefore, 
it has created “a movement India-wide”, “permeated the 
masses”, and “drawn the busy world’s attention to it”. 
'Of course, *no movement in India is literally India-wide or 


has literally permeated the masses In spite of their 
entirely non-indigenous origin the Chnstian missions are 
perhaps more Tndia-wide,’ in a relative sense, than any 
Indian movement. So the extent and spread of a movement 
may not be due solely or mainly to its Indian or non* 
Indian origin and character. 

From what Mr. Kripalani says, it seems he tliinks the 
Brahmo movement has not been powerful and creative. 
That it is not powerful now is plain. But in the spheres 
of literature^ science^ philosophy^ art, industries, education, 
and spiritiL I productions such a§ hymns, men and women 
who are known as Brakmos have been creative — some of 
them among the most creative among Indians. Is Mr. 
Kripalani ignorant of their names ? It would be considered 
officious on my part to try to ascertain the position of the 
Ramakrishna movement in these fields of creative activity. 
Mr. Kripalani may do so, if he likes. 

In the thoroughly anglicized Indian Christian commu- 
nity of earlier years, Michael Madhusudan Dutt was 
Bengal’s greatest epic poet and one of the greatest of 
Bengali lyric poets, and Miss Toru Dutt, Bengal’s greatest 
Bengali poetess in English. 

Even among Eurasians there has been at least one 
man of genius, Derozio, if not more. 

I do not know which other seciioji or sections of people 
Mr. Kripalani had in view when he used the words “mulish” 
and “uncreative.” 

I quoted Vivekananda’s tribute to Rammohun only to 
show that the foimer, whom Mr. Kripalani considers the 
unfolder of a “purely Indian movement”, “claimed himself 
to have taken up the task that the breadth and foresight 
of Rammohun Roy had mapped out”. That is to say, the 
unfolder of the “purely Indian movement”, took up the 
task mapped out by the originator of what Mr. Ejnpalani 
thinks the not purely, or not so purely, Indian movement. 

I have never said that western thought was superior 
to Vivekananda’s or that Vivekananda’s movement was 
inspiied by the West. Nor do I hold or have said that 
“the Brahmo Samaj was a more purely Indian movement 
than the Ramalcrishna-Vivekananda movement, or that the 
former penetrated more into the masses.” Why does 
Mr. Kripalani attribute to me by implication opinions 
which I have not expres=ed and do not hold ? There are 
controversialists who ascribe to their opponents easily re- 
futable views which the latter do not really hold, in order 
to have the satisfaction of smashing them. Acharya Kripa- 
lani is not expected to he one of such persons. 

I hold that the Brahmo Samaj has worked and still 
works for the masses and is in contact with them — ^though 
it may be to a very small extent. Any comparison with 
other religious bodies was remote from my thought. 

I mentioned what Mr. V. R. Shinde has done, not to 
establish the priority of conception of the Brahmo Samaj 
ID any field of work, nor to minimise Mahatma Gandhi’s 
very great v » rk for the depressed classes. I wanted 
simply to point that the Brahmo Samaj has thought 
for the masses, woiked for the masses and continues to do 
so, though its achievement has not been imposing. It is 
beside my piesent purpose to inquire why the Brahmo 
Samaj has not achieved greatei success. 

Mr. l&ipalani complains that I have put wrong inter- 
pretations on some passages in his speech. In this rather 
long note I have tried to explain what exactly I meant 
and mean, 

A few words more in conclusion. Mr. Kripalani has 
used expressions like “purely Indian movement”, etc. And 
he has cited the names of Rabindranath Tagore, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, etc., in conjiection with his own 
adverse remarks on a certain unnamed movement of a 
certain nameless section of Indians, which he has given 
a bad name, with reference to whom those great intellectuals 
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xn the technique of the organisation of the vast 
and complex modem bodies of war and war 
equipments, the problem becomes almost bafiKng. 
y et, China has hopes Chungkian, the temporary 
capital of China, is about a thousand miles from 
the war front, and, however quick and sweeping 
may be the Japanese victories, it is bound to 
take a long time for the army to traverse this 
vast and undeveloped land. “It is this im- 
mensity in territory, this immensity in human 
power, fortified, so to speak, with & imited 
determination to resist conquest, that justify at 
least a cautious optimism in China’s ultimate 
victory.” 

China to be Doped and Destroyed? 

Still one has to be remember the warning 
of Mr. Vernon Bertlett, recently returned from 
a tour in the Far East, that 'China may lose the 
war, even if Japan does not win it’. War has 
destroyed much of Chinese wealth and pros- 
perity; Canton has seen the mad orgy which 
it will not be easy for it to forget; but a more 
malignant and more fiendish measure is already 
being devised by Japan to work the doom of the 
Chinese. This has taken two forms: first the 
legalisation of the opium traffic in North China 
as in Manchukuo; and second, the ousting of 
Chinese-owned and foreign-owned cotton mills 
in the areas Japan controls by military-!)acked 
enterprises of Japanese adventurers, as recent 
described in the Manchester Guardian. This 
last is but sops from Japanese militarists for the 
Japanese business interests, which are not vorj' 
enthusiastic on this military adventures of the 
over-bearing soldiers. This also signifies an 
attack on the foreign interests. But it is the 
natural fate of the foreign enterprises, the 
governments of which, though they never put 
any faith in the Japanese promises of main- 
taining their interests untouched, suffered China 
to be beaten rather than face Japan to resist 
in a joint encounter. The plight of the Man- 
churian foreign interests was there for thtm to 
read. The ‘Open Door’ in North China was 
banged before their very eyes. Whatever 
promise or understanding the British diplomats 
might have secured on the status of the 
Shanghai Maritime Customs, they knew that 
Shanghai’s 

“open-door was being closed tighter by the wide- 
spread smuggling activities of the Japanese, the ad- 
mittance of Nipponese goods duty free in occupied areas, 
and the host of nonsensical restrictions on trade imposed 
oh shippers and consignees in Hangkow and Yangtepoo 
^stricts. 

So, ^‘Japan removes’, as The China Weekly 
'called,, ‘the open door’s welcome Mat’. 


Opium, it was noted by Thr China Weekly 
Review in April last, was appearing in Shanghai 
market in considerable quantities after tlio city 
fell It is not legalised there as in North China, 
but enters the area from various sources. The 
Japanese army in Nanking was found ,s(dling 
opium to the public through its ‘spticial service 
departments’, somewhat resembling army can- 
teens. The Imperial Japanese Army wtis thus 
proved to be in the narcotic business. “The 
objectives are two-fold; Revenue and the 
doping of population — Japanese military nu'tliod 
of pacifying subject peoples.” 

For China, freed or enslav(;d, legalisation 
or revival by Japanese encouragement of 
smuggling of the opium traffic in the occupied 
territories is bound to spell a disaster It is 
nothing short of condemnalioii of a jicoide to 
a moral death by a process of morai slow 
poisoning. 

JacanivSE Positio.n: 

While in the front lint' Ja[)an i.s winning, 
she is behind time too. The time-lag i.s nut. with- 
out effect, moral and economic. Tin; Japanese 
Fmance Ministry has just announced the budget 
for the year 1938-39. It provid(‘s for a revenue 
of £372 millions and expenditure of £358 
millions— a decrease of £20 millions in revenue 
and an increase of £17 millions in expenditure 
c unpai’ed Muth 1937-38. The figures of eour.se do 
not include the extraordinaiy military budget of 
£283 millions. War is a eostly affair. The 
“China incident”, not a ‘war’ although according 
to the Japanese, is proving so to them even as 
an ‘incident’. The fonniT JapancHc Foreign 
Minister, Koki Hirola, liad admitteil tliis on 
May 7 last: 

“In the present cireumstani es. Japan roust lie ready 
to make enormous sacrifices in human live, as well as in 
financial resources. It is not poHsihlc to envisagr the 
future with optiml-m if wr ••onsidcr th«‘ turn international 
situation is taking in respect to Sino-Japanew conflict.’' 

Already the economic pressure had been 
severe on his people. The “Agcnce Tclcgra- 
phique”, R. U. P. reports thus tlnit, as regards 
U. S. A., December arrivals from Japan were 
down by 28 p.c. compared with 12 months 
previously; January arrivals down 36 p.c.; 
February arrivals down .*52 p.c. This is, the 
Nwhi Nichi reports, due “to an intense business 
depression there and to America’s feeling against 
Japan in connexion with China incident”. 

Japanese trade, as disclosed, has sunk slow- 
ly. According to The Times Tokio correspon- 
dent it records a setback to the level of four 
years ago. “ Exports for the first three months 
of 1938 amounted to only 669,700', 000 yeur 
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.againat 701,000,000 m the corresponding period 
.of 1937. . .imports for the same periods are down, 
from l,()()7,OUO,0()O you (1937) to 624,100,000 
(1938).” “.Japau’.s weakness in War is that 
slic caum;t tigiiien her licit much”, ..so opines 
the correspondent — which, incidentally, may 
prove an untrue prognosis. But to quote on . 
“ almosi. the whole of her normal overseas ex- 
penditure is for raw materials for manufacture 
and when these are reduced her income shrinks, 
.and the heavy demands of munition factories, 
coming when her earning power is reduced, 
cause a lack of balunee which is more dangerous 
than actual recession.” 

That Japan is worried to some extent is 
evident from the reshuffling of its Cabinet last 
month. Cenernl Ugaki’s (the new Foreign 
Minisl.er’s) fiUk of traditional friendship with 
Brifnin is nol without significance from this 
point of view. But there is always a weakness 
on the jiart of China’s friends exaggerating 
th('se tendf'iicies in Japan. It will not do 
to J’orgt'i I ho teiiqHT and peculiarity of the 
Japanese people. ’'Hiey can stand many priva- 
tions; they arc fired into a more brutal fury 
as their time-table fails; their pride and ambi- 
tion art* inordinate. The Times Tokio corres- 
pondent fur once, we believe, is right when he 
reminds tin* renders on the moral and economic 
effect of the War on the Japanese. “ Both arc 
cumulative. Neither is really important.” 

Jai'anesk Social Rift 

Yiit undoubtedly there is a danger lurking 
behind the apparent calm of the Socio-economic 
life of Japan. We need not repeat that this 
highly industrialised country has still enthroned 
lan old anti traditit)nal autocracy, or rather a 
militarist oligarchy embodying the ideals of 
Bushido ami Samurai chivalry with modern im- 
perialistic expansionism. In the plan and 
'pattern of political life the big capitalist plays 
today a minor role ; the militarist has on his side 
the teeming population, the peasantry, which 
.supplies the soldiers and has no love for the 
bourgeoisie and its profiteering politics on the 
parliamentary chess-board of Japan. War as 
an adventure is welcome to the militarist, and 
opens a promise to this populace hungering for 
lands to settle and cultivate and live and toil; 
l3Ut the adventure has to be paid for by the 
industrialists who has little share of the political 
power. Hence, 

“ the more we deplete the profits of Big Business 
hy the boycott, and the clearer it becomes to them that 
■ there is no hope of British or American loans or credits 
the more inclined they will become^ to call a hah to 
cBggression. If they waver, if the ruling class is divided 
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in its policy, the mass of the Japanese people who are 
without political rights or means to express theii desire 
ior peace, will be able to assert themselves and stop the 
war,” 

thus hopes the ISews Chronicle m completing 
its survey of the position and in analysing the 
conflict that rages beneath the surface between 
the Japanese militarist expansionists marching on 
to Fascism and the Japanese, big capital, afraid 
of the State control of their giant enterprises 
and taxation of their enormous gains that such 
Fascism is bound to enforce. The gulf is widen- 
ing no doubt between the militarists with the 
peasantry behind them, and the industrialists 
with the vast modern enterprises of them own 
utilized to further the militarist objective now. 
The War drags on, the economic conditions 
deteriorate, the exports fall off, and a boycott 
abroad slowly makes its influence felt on 
Japanese business. Yet, the rulers are not blind 
to its implications. Is not their enterprise meant 
to assure the limitless expansion of the Japanese 
capital in China and clear the Chinese market 
of all opposition? Already, the foreign econo- 
mic interests are being suppressed and weeded 
out and the field thrown open to Japanese in- 
terests If they only look to it there, Japan 
can finance her War in China from the terri- 
tories already under her occupation. That would 
mean a War without economic strain on Japan. 
If the Japanese plan to pay from their new 
Chinese investment for this War on the Chinese 
succeed, the Chinese hopes, built on a prolonged 
struggle, of course, will be shattered. But alto- 
gether investments take a long time to pay their 
way, longer still to pay a dividend adequate for 
a military adventure. What returns from Man- 
chukuo or North China, Japanese capital is 
getting are still doubtful. Japanese big business 
cannot be, therefore, reconciled easily to a long 
War. As regards the Japanese proletariat, 
which might be expected to break away first 
from this anomalous social order, nothing is 
certain. Thousands are behind the prison bars, 
we are told; but the feudalist structme of the 
Japanese Society is still strong. So, China should 
not count from that quarters in near future. It is 
a revolt of the bourgeoisie that may be expected. 

China and the U. S. A. 

From India, China can in the very nature 
of things expect nothing more than sympathy 
But nations in more fortunate position have also 
offered China no better help America after the 
Panay incident went into silence with the com- 
pensation in the pocket, though the Current 
History (June) admits that “the Sino- Japanese 
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situations reveals the futile, impractical side of 
our latest adventure in prescribed neutrality.” 
The ‘Alternative American Policies’ in this con- 
nection are examined in the Foreign Affairs 
(April-June) by Mr. Tyler Dennett, who thought 
that the U. S. A. had now before it in the Far 
East a broad choice between non-resistance and 
coercion-protestations, appeals, etc , and action, 
independent or associated. Secretary Cordell 
Hull — ^now busy in evolving a plan to stop bomb- 
ing of the non-combatants in Spain and China — 
had in his mind the example of Manchukuo and 
other such chapters of international faithlessness 
wW he wrote to Vice-President Garner in 
January last: “There is a broader and much 
more fundamental interest — ^which is the orderly 
process in international relationships to be main- 
tained ” For the present, we find, this_ funda- 
mental interest is served by the protestations, by 
occasional expressions of broad liberal and 
democratic revulsion against agression and terror, 
in devising plans for the Jewish exiles, or for 
stopping the air bombings. But the writer in the 
Foreign Affairs is of opinion that though the 
American people are not now prepared to support 
a War against Japan. 

“Japan •would make a mistake to count too heavily on 
the situation. Nearly three years were required to bring 
the United States into the World War. All that can be 
said for the moment is that both Japan and the United 
Stptes are living dangerously, the one by a policy of 
ruthlessness, the other by indecision.” 

In a Naval War, weighing the possibilities 
it is thought, Japan would be immediately cut 
off from the use of all-American ports and from 
iJie Panama Canal, and if Britain joins the 
U. S. A., as she would most likely do, Singapore 
would bar the Japanese door to Europe. Besides, 
Japan even now is dependent on the U. S. A. for 
the supplies and later would do so for capital. 

“In view of this, the present policy of the Japanese 
is to be explained only on the grounds that -without 
warrant they have assumed that under no circumstances 
will the Americans fight. In this the Japanese are mis- 
taken.” 

May be, but Japan is not mistaken in assum- 
ing that imder the 'present circumstances, the 
U. S. A. or any western power will not fight 
in the East. 

China anb the Eotopean Powers 

The U.S. A. have failed to put their economic 
house in order, and are facing moreover a “trade 
recession.” European peoples are too much en- 
tangled in the web of the Spanish War and the 
CfiediOBlovakian ■ crisis t(Q'. think of any- .effective 
poKcy to help China. Britain, it may be pre- 
j^ume^ would rather have a China, weak and 


disorganised, than see Japan swallow it, and rise 
like a giant shadowing Australia and tlio Indian 
Empire. But, Britain cannot for the pre.^mt 
make any move in the East, Sovici, Russia alone 
has been taking a growing, though guarded, 
interest in the Chinese affairs. The recall of the 
valued German experts of the Chinese Army by 
Hitler threw probably Chiang Kai-shek more in 
the arms of the Soviet. A pact is said to have 
been concluded, and Chiang, the sworn enemy 
of the Communists, is to accept help again 
from the hands which ho had bitten hard after 
the break with the Communists in 1927. It 
may be expected that Chiang will have the 
benefit of service now of the Soviet experts 
and technicians and propagandists who are 
masters in the art of organising resistance. 
Japan, of course, is too busy to go in direct for 
the Soviet enemy, and, it is really necessary for 
the Soviet too to knock out the eastern enemy at 
the Chinese gates before its ally, the Fuelirer, 
appears at Ukraine or right through Poland or 
Lithuania to the very door of Russia herself. 
Once Czechoslovakia is actually attacked Russia 
will have to fight for her own threatened life on 
the west; and, if Japan remains her old self at the 
moment, of course, with the Chinese opposition 
fully crushed, the Siberian Red .Army may not 
prove equal to the task in tlie east. The Soviet 
will then bo fighting on both fronts, east and 
west, and probably on some more, fur, except for 
the international complications and jealousies, 
no power would desire to sec the Soviet regime 
last and flourish even in Russia. 


European Conflicts 

Czecho-slovakia however lias just secured 
the breathing space, thanks to the tact and vigour 
of her own statesmen, M. Bones and Ilodza, and 
to the British diplomatic demarche on the situa- 
tion in Berlin. The municipal elections passed off 
peacefully; the general elections arc over as 
well. Father Hlainka's separatist Slovak move- 
ment is eclipsed, but a thumping majority for 
Henlein has been secured in Sudeten Germany. 
M. Hodza and Henlein’s representatives are now 
discussing the terms of a permanent solution of 
the Sudeten Germany minority ejuestion. The 
situation is not so dark now as on may 20. 
It is to be seen how the two points of 
view are met and reconciled. The acceptance 
in toto of Henlein’s conditions would, as we 
indicated, reduce Czecho-SIovakia into a weak 
and loose federation of minorities in which the 
German element, and, through them, the Nazis 
of Berlin, would predomdnate until such time as 
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tln' Stale ot' l\ru«uryk guos into voluntaiy liqui- 
dation or is ordorod to do so by the Fiihrer. 
For the present the Fiihrer is watching, but not 
idle, as we know. "TTitlcr will not need to go to 
war,” Bt'iies is said to have told a correspondent, 
iCunvnt June, 1938), “if he can win 

without fighting” Tt is to be seen if Bones can 
prevent Tliller winning tind maintain the exist- 
ence of (V.eeho-Slovakia. Tt may fall fighting or 
go into i>i(‘(‘(‘s slowly. Bni.is'h diplomacy is 
having ti role of ‘ptieifKiution’ to play here, with 
French diplomacy to give friendly advice to the 
' Czechs. 

TTot h Bril ain tind France however are equally 
anxious over the fate of Spain too. Franco has 
won Caatcllon, but the Republicans have been 
strengthened in their fight by a new supply of 
men and munitions, and hence complete victory 
is eluding thi' grtisp of the Spanish knight still. 
Meanwhile, to fulfil their pact with Mussolini, 
Britain in the League Council secured a 
permission of the recognition of the Abyssinian 
eonqueste of Italy. In the League Council 
realpolitik counted for more. Thus, Britain 
has anticipated Mussolini’s promised withdrawal 
of troops from Spain. But, contrary to Musso- 
lini's expectations, I’ranco is not yet the master 
there, and, Mussolini, it is said, is really anxious 
to find out a way to lumour his Anglo-Italian 
Pact. Th(> Non-intervention Commission is now 
earnestly coming to his rescue with a more 
■accciitable and cfTective (?) proposal for with- 
drawal of all aliens. This will leave Franco to 
complete his victories, and, so Mussolini can 
agree to thi.s, an<l save his ‘honour’ and his 
'diplomatic si'crel. investuumt'S too. 

Britain i.s engaged at tlwi same time _ in 
arranging for a truce between the two Spanish 
parties while Non-intervention is about to be 
put into practice, according to Mr. Butler. The 
peac(> ‘feelers’ arc eertainly not welcome to Italj ; 
but in this matter it is Britain’s primary interest 
not to see Spain fall either into the hands of 
the Republicans and their Red supporters or 
pass completely under the away of Franco, and 
the Italo-Oerman Fascists who virtually are 
iFraneo’a masters. She would rather have a 


Spain divided between the two, each guarding 
the other, and the Gibraltar way of Britain 
menaced by none — ^that is just what II Duce 
cannot allow. The Republicans in desperation 
are just now thinking of bombing reprisals in 
Italy, this, Italy quickly warned, would not be 
met by protestations, but swift and quick gunn- 
ing and war. Are we then approaching this last 
act in the last days of June? 

The Spanish tragedy any way is drawing to 
an end. It has let loose, however, horrors which 
other powers would not fail to repeat when neces- 
sary. The Japanese are never reported for fine 
sentiments; so, in Canton they outstripped the 
Spanish Insurgents’ exploits in Valencia, Cata- 
lonia and Madrid Ifsual protestations were 
dismissed by the Japanese in unusual and un- 
ceremonious diplomatic language. But ‘the 
better conscience’ of the world, we may he 
assured, has been roused. For, are not the 
British people striken with horror at the in- 
humanity of bombing the non-combatants? 
Mr. Chamberlain even is of opinion that 
even as a method of demoralizing the enemy 
resistance it is ultimately of doubtful value Of 
course, Mr. C. F. Andrews had long ago pro- 
tested against the same method when applied to 
Indian frontiers men. Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, can defend that still, because Britain 
always warns the enemy beforehand. The 
Chinese and Spaniards too, he may be reminded, 
had such warnings after the first _ occasion of 
bombing at any rate And, the Britisher forgets 
that in the League it was he who stood against 
abolition of air bombing. Others simply now 
follow his Indian example, for long unrivalled 
in the world. 

China and Spain, we hope, remember this 
British Indian chapter now, and, the Spanish 
intellectuals affirming their solidarity with the 
Chinese people, or, for that matter, the Chinese 
people for whom we observe “the China Day”, 
will realize, as they remember this, that “the 
struggle is one”, to quote the manifesto of the 
intellectuals, and that “the universal civilization 
is at stake” in China, in Spain and in India too. 

TT 







INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The Congress in Office 

Founded in 1885, the Indian^ National 
Congress has passed through the various stages 
of infancy, adolescence and a vigorous manhood. 
Writes Nagendranath Gupta in The Hindustan 
Review: 

The Congress spoke fearlessly of fieedom, it accepted 
•without hesitation the challenge thro-wn out by the Govern- 
ment, it submitted without complaint to lathi blows, but it 
never thought of accepting office under the present regime. 
And yet the unexpected has come to pass. The Congress 
is well astnde the saddle of office and its seat is becoming 
firmer every day. The other day when the Ministers of 
Bihar and the United Provinces resigned it seemed as if 
the brief reign of the Congress was over and another period 
of a bitter struggle was about to set in. Happily, however, 
the umted good sense of the Viceroy and the Governors 
themselves prevented the precipitations of such a catas- 
trophe, and the Congress continues to remain in office. 

By one of those ironies which cannot be explained but 
which upset our calculations there is no Congress Ministry 
in Bengal. The President of the first Congress was a 
Bengali and so is the present President, but the Congress 
is in a minority in that Province. Not only so, but the 
Cabinet there is a most unsatisfactory one and there is 
not one Minister who has the confidence of the people. 
It is quite on the cards that the Congress may come into 
power in Bengal and Assam may follow. But the Punjab 
and Sind will stay out though, all things considered, the 
non-Congress Governments in those Provinces are satis- 
factory. 

There is a httle breathing space and we may halt and 
look around us. For the nonce, at any rate, the weather 
is set fair. It is not for us to say when the barometer will 
show signs of a disturbance again The Congress Govern- 
ments have done good work and may do better. They have 
justified popular confidence. They have abated no jot of 
their independence and their goal remains unchanged. At 
any moment they will be prepared to exchange office for 
prison. What more do you want ? Prohibition is assured 
and the people will become sober and wholesome. Let us 
criticise the Congress by all means but let us not expect the 
impossible from it. Let us wait and watch certainly, but 
let us hope also— hope that the path to liberty is clear and 
in a few decades India will be free— as free as Britain is 
today. 


Our Heritage 

India has bulked large in world thought; 
its literature, its art, its philosophy, its science, 
in a word, its culture and civilisation deserve 
the earnest study of mankind. Writes Hamid 
Raza in Tiiveni: 

Indian civilisation possesses a considerable unity 
and contains the germs of expansion. It has a peculiar 


undying tendenc) which is maniicst in difliuont ciian 
nels” of life and thought. India had a clear umler- 
standing of the central unity in the midst of all divcrsily, 
and tried to ignore ddferenccs of values in dilleient 
things, for otherwise life would be impossible. Thus 
Indian culture has given its heterogeneous eleimuits a 
certain organic unit}'. All tlie foreign races— Aryans, 
Sakas, Kushans, the Huns— were assimilated by Indian 
civilisation and became, in a sense, its torch-bearers* 
All the mighty impulses that entered ^ into India were 
synthesised on the tame plan. All ndigions India wel- 
comed, since she realised from the cloudy heights of 
contemplation that the spiritual landscape at the hill-top 
is the same, though the pathways from the valley are 
different. To us all she says, “Raise your lyes. Things 
in the valley sepaiate us. Up yonder, high above us. 
we are all one. The variety of ways has meaning ai the 
foot of the hill, hut if we understand what they signify 
on the snowy summits, we shall know that all are reach* 
ing out for God.” What wonder, then, that India, with 
her assimilative genius, may succeed in unifying the 
different creeds that have met on her soil ! Her soul 
has always yearned for unitv underlying the divernity 
of phenomena. 

In conciumon, he says: 

To sum up, India is immortal. Her great civihsa* 
tion teaches us the lesson of simple living and high 
thinking. Her sciences, arts, literature, and plulo^-ophy 
have ever fascinated the imagination of mankind. Litera- 
ture and art express India’s visions of beauty and perfec- 
tion. Philosophy and religion contain her most intimate 
realizations of inner experience. Indian civilisation is a 
product of centuries of co-operative of all those 

races which settled in India. It ih a complex organism 
growing in richness and content, and the contribution made 
to it by the British people is an incalculable one. Every 
aspect of Indian cultural life and activity is as wide as 
life itself. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has truly said : “ Many 
nations had contributed to enrich Indian culture and life, 
and, therefore, they should prove to the world that Indian 
culture did not merely excel in metaphysical genius and 
in undying philosophy but that there was a dynamic force 
in it, namely, the gift of Islam, which had played an 
important part in their national life as well” We axe 
living today in one of the creative periods of Indian 
civilisation. As it is active and dynamic, Indian civilisation 
has endured so long and proved so capable of adaptation 
to the growing complexity of life. India’s living past 
affords a new vision of her cultural destiny. We should 
earnestly try to understand and appreciate Indkin oivihfea- 
tion, and re-evaluate its traditions in the light of out 
modern scientific and industrial outlook. Its spiritual 
heritage has a vital meaning for the modern world* 
Amidst all her failures and foibles, she has not benumbed 
her sense of the divine in man. But India has to envisage 
the Zeitgekt and to restate her cultural ideals with duer 
regard to her philosophical traditions. Her philosophy 
then will have a new meaning for the modem world* 
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Dliiirina Riijya — Finance 

Finance was as inif)ortani in Ancient India 
as it IS today in the West. Observes H. 
Kiislma Lao in Thr Aryan Path: 

Went til a a|>pt*mlaf‘e of life, individual 

and puldir. Wealth and wealth alom‘, says Kautilya, is 
miporlant iiiasnundi as rhanictei and d<‘Hire depend upon 
wealth f(U thfnr H'alisation. 411 undertakings depend 
upon financed' Hut th(‘ ai'quisiiioii oi wealth should not be 
opposed to HighteuiMuss 

The land tax, funs ami iorfeilurc constitute the chief 
items of re\<‘nm‘ 'fhe (Ohei Muiiees of income aie taxes 
on inerehant** ami aitisaii^ The author of Sukra Nitisara 

reeoninuuuls : - 

(1) Duties iSiilka) , 1/32 to 1/16 ad valorem, 

(2) Land Hevenue : Vi to IL» of the produce from places 
irrigated i»y tanks or rlveis and 1/6 from rocky soils. 

(3) Royalty from inineM : li of gold, 1/3 of silver, 
% of coppiu. 1/6 of zinc ami iion, ’/i of gems, after the 
expenses have Inum im t. 

t4) Kevemie from ilie eudleclors of grasses and woods : 
l/20lh to 1/3. 

(5) Kevenue from tax on Livestock : 1/8 of the in- 
cri'ase of goats, .sh«*e|}, ei^ws, huflaloes and liorHCs. 

(6) Tax on artisaiiH : om* day’s work in a fortnight 
for the State. If die people undertake now industries, culti- 
vate m‘w lands, dig tanks or make canals for their good, 
the king should not tlemand anything of them until they 
have realihed a piofit equalling twice their expenditure. 

(7) Tax on usurms : 1/32 of the interest collected. 

The following claHsilioaliou of taxes may interest the 

modern finan(*ier. Kautilya in Cruets the collector-general 
to collect revenue from : - 

(1) Diirga (Fort) : tolls, fines liquor, prostitutes, 
gambling, artisans. 

(2) Hashtra (Ountiy parts) : ferries, boats, pasture 
land and roads. 

(3) Kluini IMines) : all minerals extracted 

<4) Setu (HridgoH and gardens) : flowers fruit and 
vegetable gardens and wet lands. 

(5) Vana iForestH) : game and timber forests. 

(6) Vriia f Herds of cattle) : cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sheep, anses, camels, horses. 

(7) Vanikpatha (Public highways) : land and water- 
ways. 


The Problem of Niitrilion in India 

Dr. K. ?. Basu concludes his informative 
article on the problem of nutrition in India in 
Science and Culture witli the following remarks: 

Before deciding on the policy of national apiculture, 
it is highly important that dietary surveys should be under- 
taken throughout India so that facts about actual con- 
sumption of different ingredients like proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, etc., per head and the actual defect in 
nutrition may be dennitely known. 

Another urgent necessity is the establishment of labora- 
tories in different parts of India for the study o* ^ 
scientific research in human nutrition. The foodstutts oi 
India have got to be analysed, their protein, fat, carbo- 
hydirate, mineral and vitamin contents and the bmio^ca 
value of the proteins determined, and^ the effect of methods 
of preparation arid cooMng on their nutntive v^ue in- 
vestigated. The nutritive value of diets as actually con- 
sumed has also got to be detenmned. Basic 
in nutrition should be a prominent feature of these 


laboiatories. India is a vast countiy and the dietaiy 
habits of people in different parts are different. It is 
impossible for one central laboratory to deal with the 
different nutritional problems of the country. 

The pioblem of nutrition in India is one which 
lequires immediate attention. Compulsory primary edu- 
cation with a view to educate the mind of every individual 
is no doubt gieatly to be desired, but the fact remains 
that millions of children in India are physically and hence 
mentally incapable of profiting by any education. The 
fundamental problem is to make them physically and 
mentally fit by ensuring an adequate nutrition for them. 
The Slate has a very great responsibility in tlus matter, 
Pi ovincial Nutrition Advisory Boards, and a Central Nutri- 
tional Advisory Committee for all India including nutri- 
tion, agricultural, animal husbandry, educational, econo- 
mic, medical and public health experts should be immedi- 
ately set up. These Boards will direct diet and nutrition 
surveys, control and co-ordinate the work of the nutrition 
laboratories, define satisfactory diet standards which would 
be of practical use in the country, suggest supplements to 
correct the deficiencies in diet, advise regarding the dietary 
a.Hpccts of maternity and child-welfare work and control 
and undertake propaganda through trained workers. 

The Indian Research Fund Association is doing valu- 
able work in this direction but the scope of its work should 
be considerably enhanced. 

Corporations, Municipalities, District and Union 
Boards and also Infant and Child Welfare Orgamzations 
can do veiy valuable work specially by organizing the 
supply of pure and fresh milk and by disseminating know- 
ledge regarding correct nutrition, so that people in India 
should not only live but also enjoy the joy of living. 


A Survey of Cliildhood Education in India 

In presenting a brief survey of childhood 
education in India Dr. Satyananda Roy remarks 
in The Indian Journal of Education: 


There is a flourishing Montessori School in Calcutta 
sponsored by Lady Abala Bose. In recent months we have 
heard of the Nuisery School started by Mrs. Mxinmoyee 
Ray. The Lady Hassan Suhrawardy Creche for worbng 
class children is an altogether new institution of its 
kind in Calcutta. The Sishu Sadan or Children Hospit^ 
in connection with the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan which 
IS soon going to have a nursery school of its own and 
the Ramkrishna Sishumangal Pratisthan are institutions 
which have the interest of both the parents and their 
children at heart. The Mental Hygiene Association, the 
Marriage, Birth Control and Social Hygiene Leagues and 
the activities of the Women’s Educational League— all are 
contributing to the solving of parent education problems 
in their own ways. I am glad to announce that we have 
a few new or experimental schools like those conducted 
by Mr. Animananda (or Mr. Rewachand Gyanchand of 
Sindh) and one of our colleagues and fellow-workers, 
Mr. Ajit Kumar Banerji, besides some well-conducted 
Kindergartens and Montessori Departments under the 
direct supervision of the Mothers and Sisters of Christiani 

-^^rork of ParoDt Educatioii is an oxtxsinely dif&cnlt 
task in our country and just a slight bit of spade-work is 
being done on this side of India though work was begun 
in this direction in other parts of India more than twenty 
years ago. The vast illiteracy, the gnnding poverty and 
the crushing burden of social injusbee have ^en mstra- 
mental in checking the progress of education, ^nie colossd 
ignorance of the mothers of the race has contnbuted not a, 
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little to the difficulties experienced in launching any pro- 
ject for parental education. 


Education of Industrial Workers 

Satis Chandra Sen, Workers’ Delegate to 
the International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1937, writes in the course of a paper contributed 
to the Adult Education number of National 
Reconstruction : 

Before launching upon any scheme for that purpose 
the difficulties and the conditions of life of the Indian 
workers must he fully understood. Generally an Indian 
worker begins his work in the factory at 8 a.m. and lays 
down his tools for the day at 7 pm. Besides, as he has 
generally to piepare his food himself he has to spend an 
hour or more both at the beginning and at the end of each 
working day for the purpose So after doing hard woik 
in his factory and making his own food an Indian 
worker neither feels inclined nor has any energy 
left to take up any mental work — not even reading 
or writing. This is the reason why institutions such as 
night schools could neither attract many adult workers nor 
be effective for educating them. It will be found that night 
schools are attended more by the children of the working 
class people than by the workers themselves. 

However, night schools cannot be left out in any 
scheme for imparting education to the adult workers. It 
can render some valuable service if situated in the locality 
where the workers generally reside. In some places it is 
found that the school rooms are used as clubs for the 
““workers who come there just for a chat with the teachers 
who are generally labour workers and seek their assistance 
and advice on various matters. 

Services of the especially trained labour workers whom 
the labourers may look upon as their friend, guide and 
philosopher may he requisitioned both for the removal of 
illiteracy and spreading of general education amongst the 
workers. They will visit the workers’ quarters in the night 
and on holidays and collecting them in small groups will 
teach them to read and to write and create interest in their 
mind about diverse matters. For the purpose of general 
education establishment of circulating library, distribution 
of newspapers and pamphlets amongst the workers, as is 
being done in Europe, may be undertaken. 

But it must be borne in mind that whatever method 
is adopted it must not put any extra strain on the worker’s 
mind and must not assume the character of a drudgery. 
After hard and prolonged hours of work no labourer, 
specially one whose heredity and environment are rather 
uncongenial for any mental work, will be willing to take 
lessons unless their interests are specially roused or they 
find it a pleasure. So education here must combine with 
recreation. Lantern lectures, radios, cinematograph may 
prove valuable for this purpose. 

^ So if the work of eradication of illiteracy and spread- 
ing^ of general education amongst the workers is to be 
seriously undertaken, then opportunity must be created for 
these workers to leam their lessons during the hours which 
‘Would be otherwise devoted in the factories. But no 
'wage-earning worker wiU be willing to come to take any 
lessons if he is to lose his wage for these hours. So 
if something like “study leave with pay” is arranged and 
either the employers or the Government are made to pay 
^eir wages to these workers for tMs period of study leave, 

this scheme may be successor. But this, I am afraid, 
.3s of me question now. 


Hindu Astronomy 

In the course of his article on Hindu Astro- 
nomy in The Indian Review Asoka C. Dutt 
observes: 

In the golden age of Sanskiit astionomy 

shared in the geneial revival of leaimng and gi(*at strides 
were made in this science. 

This period, according to Mr. Kave, lasted from 
400 A.D. to 700 A.D., and accortiing to Mu H C. Dutt, 
from 500 AD. to 800 A.D. 

Three illustrious names stand out piominently in 
this age. 

L Aryabhatta. He was Inirn at Pataliputra in 476 
AD. He was no blind follower of tiadilion but a rejspecter 
of truth irrespective of its source. \s Mr. Kaye savs : 
“Aryabhatta is chiefiy notable as an oppo-er of certain 
aspects of the orthodox Hindu teaching of his time. He 
demonstrates that l^lount Meru is not high. He teaches 
that the Earth is a sphere and that it rotates on its axis,” 

Aryabhatta maintains that eclipses are not caused 
by Rahu but by the Moon anti the shatiow of the Earth. 

For his progresdve outlook he lias b(‘en vilified by the 
orthodox teachers and, p(*rhaps, hv none more strongly 
than by Brahmagupta. 

11 Varahamihira. He was born in '\vanti probably 
in 505 A.D. and died in 587 A.D. His Panchasiddhantika 
has been referred to, and he wrote other words on Astro- 
logy, the best known being the Brihai Samhita (edited 
by Dr. Kern). 

III. Brahmagupta. He was b«>rn in 508 A.D, He 
represented the orthodox view. As quoted by Albenmi, 
he says : “ All heavy things fall tlown to the earth by a 
law of nature, for it is the nature of the earth to attract 
and to keep things.” Besides his eommentary on Arya- 
bhatta’s doctrines, he wrote a book called the Brahmas- 
phutasiddhanta comprising 21 chaptern. “The firq 10 
contain an astronomical sy.stem, describing the places of 
the planets, the calculation of lunar ami solar ecHp.S'JS 
the position of the moon’s cusps, the conjunctions of 
planets and stars, etc.”"-(Mr. Dutt). 

The last Hindu astronomer of eminence was Bhaskwa- 
charya, born in 1114 A.O. His work the Siddliantashiro- 
mani along with the Suryasiddhanla arc regarded as the 
most authoritative text-books on the subject in this emm- 
try, although there are reasons to believe that the extant 
edition of the latter book differs materially from de*- text 
of the old work of the same name. 


Two Etchings of Nanclalal Bose 

In the course of a review of an Exhibition 
held in Calcutta last month under the auspices of 
the Santiniketan Asramika Sanglia, Mr. Nirm. 1 
Chatter] ee observes in the Comrade: 

The refreshing atmosphere of reality and t^utbfulne^9 
is nowhere more palpably perceptible than in the section 
of Graphic arts. Subjlects of these pictures are generally 
chosen from the most common environment in wnich the 
artist spends his daily life, but the newness of the treatment 
that raises these works from mere reproduction of reality 
to the category of higher art is the direct result of the 
artist’s original vision. 

He is no more a mere delineator, he is a creator in the 
truest sense of the term. To realise the truth of tHs state- 
ment one need only look at Nandalal Bose’s etching, 
Goat.” 

One can hardly conceive of a more common anim4, 
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but th(‘ slu*ngth ol tlu' curves with which it is 

drawn and tiu* vet} pcriihai (‘untoui of the figure are the 
product of the nuigir combination of the artist’s keen 
obseivation ami his bcwiblcring imagination. The real has 
not betm changed into something umeal, it has been le- 
eieatcd into hometliing immensely more leal. 

The foicefid swing of tlie anus of the girl (in Nandalal 
Bose’s etchings *^The Poet and th(‘ Dance”) seems to 
awaken a rhythmic swing <wcii in the atmosphere encircling 
her. The Poet-PhiIo*'Oph(‘i’s reposeful attitude in the 
midst of the whirling sun oundmgs sets an excellent con- 
trast and s(*{*ms to maintain the cmitial equipoise in a very 
delicate mannei. 


A Few FactH About Poland 

Pohinil raiiks llftli in Wt^stcTii Europe with 
lior population of 35 millions, and sixth with 
her ttTritory of 150,000 square miles. Maurice 
Frydman, in an arlick' in The Indian Review, 
relates a few facts winch may be taken as the 
outstanding; hindniarks in the history of Poland* 

Between the Carpathian Mountains in the South and 
the Baltic Sea m the Nortli, on a vast plain watered by 
the mother river of Polaruh Wisla, surrounded by coun- 
tries known presi'iuiy as Germany horn the West, 
Czechoslovakia from the Soidh-wevt, Roumania from the 
South, Russia from the East, Lithuania from the North 
and Ea»t(‘rn Prussia from the North-west, dwelt from 
immemorial timen Slavonic tribes, of which Polanians 
were one, 

Thobc tribes were worshipping Nature gods in lim- 
ber, shrines, glowing corn, rye and wheat, spinning and 
weaving, i, .n, breeding imrses, cattle, sheep and bees, 
living m sell-govei '* ard self-depending villages. They 
were a sturdy, Huuph' and peaceful folk, loving music, 
song, cooking ami painting on wood, ready always to 
defend their own, but ratlu^r careless about invading 
other people’s l'*nd. The social system was patriarchal, 
with a high tlcgici* of respect for womanhood. Many 
goddosctt in the old Slavonic faith bear testimony to it. 

About BOi) A.C, they were still devoted to their 
Nature gods, hut the piesHun* of less peaceful Christian 
tribes from the West forced them to enter into defensive 
alliances and finally, whtm the Polanian tiibe elected 
one of their wheid-wrights, Piast, as their head for his 
wisdom and stulesmanHhip, he succeeded m bringing into 
permanent political union several Slavonic tribes who 
adopted the name of P<dcs. 

yrur^ lutur (atamt 900 A.C.), the 
Poley were convt'rled io (Ihristiaiiity. 

About 1000 A.C. Poland was already a powerful and 
prosperous country and continued to grow till the middle 
of the 13lh century. 

Tartars came to Europe at that time, conquered the 
Russian tribes, but were stopped by Poland’s knighthood, 
who saved Europe from devastation. 

In the 13th and 14tb centuries, Poland was rapidly 
developing. Agricultural improvements, building of 
towns, opening of mines, founding of the Cracow Um- 
versity, the second in Europe, promulgating of a code of 
laws, the first complete code in Europe, building of state 
granaries — one followed the other in rapid succession. 

Poland was the only country at that time 
to give refuge to the Jews, driven out from 
most of the European States. Towards the 


end of the 14th century, Poland and Lithuania 
entered into a permanent political union. 

In the 15th century, the Teutonic order of the knights 
01 the Cross, plundering and murdering the peaceful Pagan 
tribes in the Eastern Prussia for the sake of their souls, 
was badly defeated by Poland and promised better con- 
duct. In the nexL century, Eastern Prussia having to 
choose between the absolute rule of the Prussian king and 
the democratic Poland, chose the latter and became a 
part of Poland by voluntary union. 

_ The 16th century was the most brilliant in 
Polish history. 

Already ia 1430, i.e., 259 years before the Habeas 
Coipus Act of England, Poland issued her law that nobody 
shall be imprisoned ipless legally convicted. The Polish 
Parliament was established in the 15th century, and in the 
16th she was a legular republic with kings elected for 
life hut not hereditary. 

Poland became a safe refuge of all oppressed people 
in a most ghastly intolerant and fanatic Europe. All per- 
secuted creeds and opinions found shelter in Poland. 

The 17th century was spent in repulsing the invasions 
of Turks, Swedes and Russians. 

At that time there were hut two nations— Poland and 
England who enjoyed Parliamentary government, and in 
many respects the people in Poland were more free and 
more safe than in England. 

Especially in the 18th century when people began to 
murmur against the tyranny of the kings, Poland was 
constantly cited as a country of exemplary freedom. 

Internal weakness and mutual understanding of three 
powerful absolute monarchies, Russia, Germany and Aus- 
tria, broke down a free and proud nation 

The 19th century witnessed several efforts of Poles 
to regain their independence, ruthlessly suppressed. 

The Great War weakened the oppression. The Poles 
had prepared their future army about 20 years before the 
Great War, and when it came, they immediately organised 
small armed units wherever they could and got their 
freedom out of the furnace of war. Joseph Pilsudski was 
the father of Poland’s independence. 

Freedom was and has remained the key-note of 
Poland’s history. 


Aklous Huxley — Interpreter 
of the Intellectuals 

According to S. L Kaul, among contem- 
porary writers Aldous Huxley is an intellectual 
j)ar excellence Ho writes in The Twentieth 
Century : 

In method, Mr. Huxley is independent and personal. 
As a novelist, he is far removed from the caricaturist of 
the Dickensian school. He does not care for plots. Indeed 
he does not mind if he is regarded as a novelist or not. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, large as it is, has the 
classic unity and compactness of structure. But each of 
Mr. Huxley’s novels is an assortment of fragments from 
high-brow life. Brimful of ideas, he is to the general 
body of the Edwardians and Georgians what Meredith 
was to the Victorians. He is an essayist, a thinker, even 
in fiction. He puts himself bodily into his books. He 
has not the detachment of Mr. Arnold Bennet. The 
heroine of the latter’s Sacred and Profane Love speaks 
of the double personality of the novelist : writer and 
censor, as if the combination were a fatal gift. Mr. 
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Huxley abounds in self-conscious characters. It should, 
however, be noted that he does not make of them mere 
registers of immediately changing consciousness like 
James Joyce, Virginia Woolfe and Dorothy Richardson. 
He does not specialise in religious psychology like Sheila 
.Kaye Smith, Both in material and psychology, he trans- 
.cends J. B. Priestly, Hugh Walpole and Joseph Conrad. 
Jlis Point Counter Point has material enough for half a 
dozen novels of Mr. Bennet or Miss Rebecca West, He 
does not care to be an artisan of fiction, carefully con- 
serving his observations and ideas, and parcelling them 
vont for a series of popular books. 

He goes on to say. 

Mr. Huxley writes mostly about the intellectuals of 
the contemporary age. His characters keep diaries and 
have read great books and been influenced by them. 
The chef among them are authors or would-be authors, 
journalists, artists, philosophers and representative men 
.and women of the age. No writer takes as great pains 
as Mr. Huxley about the ideas of his creations. He even 
mentions the books that his men and women have read, 
.and the masters that have influenced them. 

Of the present-day writers, it may be confidently 
asserted that Mr. Huxley is the best interpreter of the 
intellectuals. His chief characters are intelligent men, 
the more serious among whom are assailed by doubts as 
disillusioned men whose work and ideas and amusements 
are a bore or a mere refuge from boredom, men who 
•cannot resolve the conflict within them and synthesise the 
ideas that seek to master them. 

Huxley is groping for a new integration of 
•values. 

What then is going to become of the disillusioned 
intellectual ? Perhaps the only answer to this question 
for each person can come from the innermost recesses 
of his own mind. Mr. Huxley has shown in his essays 
.that he is no imitator of St. Francis of Assisi. Of course, 
,his irreverent references to “the Kingdom of God” and 
to moral values in general are intended only to show up 
the modern man’s loss of faith and cynicism. It is never 
his ambition to be Mr. Oscar Wilde’s Prince Paradox. 
But to the intelligent reader of his books, it is obvious 
that the answer to the questions that trouble minds like 
his cannot be found in books dther of religion or science. 
Each man must find a solution for himself by turning 
inwards. He has more than hinted at that. This does 
not mean asceticism. But it is certainly the path of the 
mystic, of the inquirer within himself, who has shed all 
the prejudices of his individual mind, prejudices born 
with him as well as the prejudices that come from book- 
learning and ratiocination. 


Saint Pattanathar 

St. Pattanathu Pillai or as he is familiarly 
^ called St. Pattanathar was one of those early 
.Dravidian Saints who had exercised such a 


profound spiritiml influence! un tlie hie of the 
people in South India by \m .soul-elevating 
poems and teachings tluif li) ihy duy^ vvm after 
a thousand years, liis i> us fredi and 

helpful as when it was liivt delivered. Badhana 
gives a brief description of tlio life and teuehings 
of the Saint: 

Our Saint came fnmt a weaithv Nnuh Imiian imucliant 
family and was born in the wa-iuirt t(wn of Caverypu 
Pattanam, which was situated Munewherc near wlicre the 
river Cavery flows into the *-ea. 

He flourished towards the kttm part of the eighth 
century or the earlier part of the ninth or at any rale not 
later than the ninth century. 

After completing his secular and Hpiritual education, 
he married, at the age of about 22, Shiva kallammai, a 
young woman who had also fini''hc(l her edueation, 

The husband and wife lived hapfdlv for almut 20 or 
25 years and though the) had no child of their own, they 
adopted one from a Shaiva faimly atu! named him Marnda- 
vanar. But the latter who wa*^ fondly hrmtght up with 
great care and love by both of tiinn died a bachelor at 
the early age of sixteen and while parsing away left a 
palm-leaf manuscript in a small box to be given to his 
father after his death, wherein he nJi^rred to tlte endlehS 
desire for wealth and said that “tin* umaHHed wealtli that is 
not spent for the good of Gwrs chiidnui Is only as useful 
to a person as an eyeless needle.” This had such a pro- 
found influence on the woe-begom; father that it lirought 
about his renunciation and conveision from t!te life a house- 
holder to that of a sannyasi (ascetic) . 

He began his sadkan of corKiuerlng t(m fleeting plea- 
sures of sense life and contmuad the huiih' till he !md found 
union with his Parama Shiva, which was the ultimate goal 
of his existence. 

The Parama Shiva of our Saint U the one All-pervad- 
ing Spirit, with neither form not earthly frame, whom no 
temple can hold, no book can exlmunt, no priest mm reveal 
no preacher could explain and no pbilosopliv could ex- 
pound. “He is the Lord God of all i\m of all landK and 
of all people, who reveals Himself to Hi«. bh(tktas 
(devotees) in their own hearts” and chines there most 
and best. 

He asked sinners “to ca4 aside their little self and 
dedicate themselves to God.” N<i wonder he made many 
converts, including among whom Sri Bhadragiriyar who was 
an enlightened king of one of the states in Smith India. 

Our Saint was “a moral and spiritual rebel” who fought 
against all shams— false micats, hooka, traditions and cults 
—which stood between God and man. To him Shiva was 
Anbu (Love) who cannot be purchased or brilied and 
behold whom no mediator of any sort is necessary. 

He says: “Religious devotion which busies itself 
merely in humanitarian activities is superficial unenduring 
and momentary emotion. Religious devotion which ejtids in 
purely passive contemplation is barren, empty and indivi- 
dualistic. True religion is the golden chain that connects 
God and man”— linking the contemplative aspect of a 
bhakta’s life with the practical aspect 
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Thanks to Japan 

llianks to Japun, writes Pearl S Buck ui 
the Asuu the inner provinces of China-— 
tlui ongmal (Jlnna in the first place— hitherto 
almost untoiiclu'd by inodern times and main 
taimnR th(‘ir inedi(‘val civilisation, are suddenly 
bem^ ivp()pula{(‘d by th(‘ modern Chinese. As 
a result of Japanes(‘ invasion (diina is moving 
into tlu^ inlt'rior, some may call this retreat, 
but to do so IS to miss the importance of the 
mov(‘m(mt, 

As imich as two y(‘ais ago Nankai UniveisiLy hegan 
putting ni> Innldings in Chungking and Yunnanfii, in pre- 
paiation for th<‘ v(‘ry thing which has happened. When 
ihc Japan(»sc homlx^d Nankai Univcisily they thought they 
had destroyed it. Tlnw were nnslaken. Nankai University 
was already not tlunr*. It was safe, llioiisands of miles 
inland Other giruil universities have followed its example 
And the Ministry ol Kducalion itself, in spite of the 
lieinendous inililaiy costs to the government ioi defense, 
IS procixuling stcuddy with its work. The Central Mililary 
Academy is alteady <*sial)lish(‘d in new buildings rn Chung- 
king; lh<‘ provisional schools loi students from the war 
i^om*, staitcd in Sian, aie marching fuithei westward to 
the country boidming Tibet, carrying on a “moving 
univeisity” as llu^y go. 

Something must come of this return of the 
young ('Iiines(‘ to their own true country: 

They will chaiig(‘ the peoph* in old China, and old 
China will change them. Two distant extiemes will meet 
and mingh*. Foi no foimgnm iwei has been as remote 
from th(» r(*al Chinese p<‘oph‘ as the modern educated 
Chin(‘se has been, IP* has not only not understood hi« 
own p(‘oph\ hut too oflmr he has been ashamed of them 
and despisml ihmn. 

1 see a significance which is symbolic In those long 
lines of th(‘ young Clnnesi* marching on foot into their 
own country. Thanks to Japan, a real Chinese culture 
may lie the I’esult, a ('ultnre truly composite of the best 
of (dd and new. What no one has been able to do in 
China, Japan has forc(‘d the Chinese to begin to do 
themselves. While the outer provinces lie a waste of 
war the rich untoiuJuxl inner provinces will be developed. 
And when Japan withdraws, as withdraw she must some 
day, a new Chinese race will be ready and will come out 
of those inner provinces to reclaim and to rebuild the 
whole. What the effect of this may be upon the world 
of life and art, not to mention politics, can scarcely be 
calculated. Those who know the Chinese best have long 
felt the gathering of a new power in her which promised, 
if it could only come to expression, a real golden age. 
There was lacking, somehow, the final spark to the 
tmder. This spark has been given, and it is difficult for 
the moment to see anything except what seems to be the 
devastating fire. But when the fire is over, those who 
survive it will be a stronger race and a better than the one 
that went in or the one that was there. 


No greater benefit could possibly have been given to 
China than Japan has thus given I do not say it is 
worth the war, for nothing is worth the folly of 

war. But I do say that, granted the war, Japan 

has opened the whole of China not only to new 

intellectual forces but to material forces as well. 

For merchants and bankers are going inland too, and 
whole factories are moving, with all their machinery. 
And they aie not bottled up in that interior, though for 
the time they are cut off from old seaports. They are 
developing new trade routes, opening, as they call them, 
“hack doois” to Europe and the South Seas, which in 
lime may become front doors Northwest through 
Sinkiang and southwest through Burma these doors are 
being opened and enlarged and the Chinese do not feel 
ciil off and isolated from the rest of the woild. Thanks 
to Japan, China may develop a stronger foreign trade 
than she has evei had, and not with Japan. 


Chinese Art 

In the course of an illuminating paper (con- 
densed from the Magazine of Art by the Parade) 
on how a difference m technique which appears 
to be merely mechanical has far-reaching 
consequences in Chinese Art; Lm Yutang writes: 

The whole difference in technique and conceptions of 
line and form between Chinese and Western painting 
goes back to a difference m tools and materials the 
Chinese use a hair brush and ink, whereas Western 
painteis use a pencil or pen or a brush with oil paint. 
The consequences are extremely far-reaching. It is an 
seslhelic and not meiely a material difference. The basis 
IS mechanical, but the developments are spiritual. 

To-day the entire field of Chinese art is profoundly 
influenced by this mechanical accident. It is a case of 
accomplishing a great deal with very little. 

The Chinese speak of painting as the “play of ink on 
paper”. This paper is so sensitive to the touch of ink 
that every tiace of the brush across its surface is recorded 
m a way which almost suggests the effect of light on a 
photographic plate 

There is an entire technique about the 
handling of the brush: 

Either the point or the body is used, its varying im- 
pact, whether pausing or lifting from the paper, achieving 
strength of stroke or sureness or gracefulness or delicacy. 
Then there is the control of the comparative liquidity or 
dryness of the ink, so that when laid on paper it can 
suggest different tones and qualities of surface. 

Chinese painting, therefore, begins with the 
mastery of the stroke: 

Chinese contributions to the notion of line and rhythm 
are important, because line is emphasised in Chinese 
an, has a moie important development there than 
m Western art, and reveals a greater richness and variety 
of rhythm. And here we come to the quality which 
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is most basic of all — ^rhythm. The stroke became a 
means for imitating the irregulai lines of nature, foi 
Chinese ait is characterised by hatred of the stiaight line. 
One of the singular contrasts between Chinese and Western 
painting is the emphasis on outlines in the foimer and 
the emphasis, m the latter, on surface — with consequent 
obliteiation of outlines In most Western painting the 
outlines of foims are implied lathei than indicated by 
bold strokes. 

The Chinese emphasis on line, then, leads 
to an appreciation of the linear aspects of 
nature: 

To the Chinese artist, all nature is vibrating with 
the sensuality of its rhythmic lines, the soothing lines of 
blue hills and winding rivers, the soft lines of clouds, 
the rugged lines of rocks, the delicate lines of bamboo, 
the massive lines of pine trees, the entwining lines of 
cypress and old giant creepers and the graceful lines of 
willows. So long as we are not blind to the beauty of 
lines and ihythm, the beauties of nature can never be 
exhausted The secret lies in training ourselves to see 
these lines, their witchery, theii claiity and their giace 
or strength. 


Japan’s Foreign Trade and Industry 

The foreign trade outlook in Japan is not 
encouraging, despite the efforts of the Japanese 
Government to balance imports and exports by 
curbing imports of non-urgent and unnecessary 
goods, says The China Weekly Review ‘ 

Partly as a result of the Government’s measures, 
partly because of trade depression and partial boy- 
cott of Japanese goods in othei parts of the world, a 
heavy shnnkage of exports has taken place since the 
beginning of the year, which cannot fail to exercise direct 
pressure of no mean pioportions on Japanese industries and 
therefoie on Japanese living conditions. 

At the same time, the higher prices now demanded 
by Japanese exporters to meet increased costs laigely due 
to mcieased taxation and Goveinment interference with 
trade generally, tend to impede a recovery of the expoit 
movement. That the outlook is serious may be gathered 
from a recent statement in the Oriental Economist^ leading 
Japanese financial monthly, that: “If the world depression 
drags on, Japanese export industries are liable to be bard 
hit and thus give use to a problem pel haps even moie 
giave than the China Incident itself.” 

Neveitheless, the adverse balance of Japan’s foreign 
merchandise trade for the first quarter of 1938 was only 
Yen 65,900,000, showing a sharp decline of Yen 257,376,000 
or 79.7 per cent in comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1937. Japanese exports for the fiist quartei 
totaled Yen 605,220,000 and imports Yen 670,922,000. 
Compared with the first quarter of 1937, a decrease of 
17.5 per cent was shown in exports and of 36.5 per cent 
in imports. An examination of Japan’s export trade for 
the period indicates that expoits of cotton textiles 
amounted to Yen 97,000,000, showing a deciease of 10.6 
per cent from a year ago. 

In view of indications that raw* cotton arrivals to» Japan 
will hereafter be curtailed, it is feai^d that cotton textiles 
exports will show a further decline during the year. Ex- 
ports of hosiery goods as well as woollen textiles are being 
affected in the same way as cotton textiles Expoits of 
such commodities as rayon textiles, canned and bottled 
provisions, pottery and porcelain and toys for the fihst 


thiee months of this yeai decioa^cd by fiom 20 to 40 per 
cent, compared with the fust (tuailei <4 1937. Giving 
largely to the dcpiessiou in tlu* I'mted Slates, expoits, 
from Japan of law silk and textiles have sufhued u slu ink- 
age langing fiom 17 to 20 p<u eeiit eompaied with the 
first qiiaitei ol last^ yeai In llie impoil gioup, law 
cotton deci eased by 70 pel rent, raw w(M)j b> 88 pei cent, 
crude lubber by 55 pei emit and luinbei by 1-5 pm emit, 
dining the same pmiod 


Turkey and Religion 

The following note tipiJonrs in the World 
Dominion Ncwk' 

The Grand National Assmnbb madi^ (‘(Utain ainmid- 
ments to the Constitution <4 th(‘ 1'nikish Hi‘pui4ie on the 
5 th of Februaiy last Aitii le 2 (-.pemally was changed and 
now leads (m pait), 'The Tuiki'^h Slate is Hepiibluan, 
Nationalistic, Pupiil^t, Laie, Ktatisi, and H(*voluiionaiy’” 
These six principles are the fundamental ])Ianks in the 
platfoim of the Peopl(*’s Part> 

It IS of speeial inteiest that the State is diM'Uued to he 
Laic. The teim implies tIuU the Stati* does not recognize 
an official religion, noi <loes it stand to suppoit any 
particuiai religion. In the (4d (amsiitution uii Article 
stated that “The Religion of the Slati* is Ulam*"; this is 
no longei so; no one now inteifm’es with another's leligioii, 
each lespects that (4 tin* othm : in religion as in inteli(*etual 
and political matteis fanatieism has given jdaiv* to mutual 
l<4eiance 

The deputy 8(7 Nejib Ah, wiiting in ( las, the official 
organ of Ankaia, wains the Tuikish people, howevei, that 
fieedoni of eonsmencf* is not a limitless freedom. Tile 
State may iiitmieit* in eeilain ‘•ilii.ilion'-. He says that 
children undei mghtemi may in ioieign s{ hools he sub- 
jected to a kind i4 spnitiial eompuision in religion, and 
tins in fact has haptimuMl and cannot be tolmat(*<L But 
alter passing the age of mghf(*en eveiv individual is fn‘e to 
choose his religion, pi'oviiied tins dor*^ not distmh the 
social oidm. “The Slate is Laie, and evervone <*an think 
and believe as In* iik(*s, hut lire young mu^t m>l be dragged 
into Catholicism, and tlierelrv a miltiii'e fm‘eign to mil 
thought and Iteding he j)i‘i milled to spring up in the midst 
of the Turkish people.” 


Eniii Ludwig 011 

Emil Ludwig observes in fhv Atlantic 
Monthly : 

It is a mistake to --ay that Ilitim’ is not Germany. 
In hib demagogism, he unites ju^l those inemitrveH wlueh 
goad the German mind to ln*n/.y. He resmidrh^H Wagner 
in Ins histiionic instinct. It is from Wagner that Hitler 
has adopted his midless meloilies that i**, the wimriHomt* 
repetition of the same b*w thmm‘s t!ie splmidor of the 
processions and ehmust%s, tlie Imrning tldi'si for .sueceHs, 
the bluster, the biutalhy and hlamele^-sne-.s whieli make 
Wagner’s work so efieetive can all he ohservml in the 
way Hitler works on his audiem‘e. fie is altogether most 
effective m his speeches, and In* is the first popular 

orator modern (Germany has ever bail Hilkr w like 

Wilhelm H in so many ways that he might b<» called 
Wilhelm IH. Even pliy'-ieally draw in the Kaiser’s 
moustache on Hitler’s latest photographs, and there’s is the 
Kaihei again: the smartness, flu* same: histrionic emergy. 
The history of modern Germany will one day record that 
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the people let fheiUM'KrM hr gulled Iwiei* 1»\ the jm>scs of 
a iieiiiaslljeiiie. 


7j. lUnvv coiitN ih(‘ Nashevistti to 

(lescnl)(‘ (h(‘ auihttnlarinn a-ntl conmienU 

on ih(‘ “ (‘uniinnn fnaif " of Nazism and 
BolslK‘vi>ni. 

To the (liUVronci* heuv<M‘n war ami p(‘aei‘ is a 
(lifferener in hint!, wlaa ras to ihr Nasluwist war (lifters 
jiom |)eae«* oiih in de^iiro. ^a^h(‘\^slll KM'o^nizes no 
(IiffeimH^f* ltetw(‘(m wai and peace except that hi wai all 
pietiaise ,ii aadealde lelations is ahamloiUMl, m piaue, 
to th(‘ pieteiisi* ot fiiemlship i(‘stn(‘{s tin* allaek 
on the eneiiu to three hoiUs.* pn^pa^anda, economic 
pressui(‘ and leironsm. I iidm th(‘*e thr<*<‘ heads 
Nash(*\ism comhicls \anous lernis ot oiganiztal lyin^, 
fiatiilidenl huiikni{)lc\ and viohnici* langing horn imiidei 
ami abduction to the kidnaptnn^ of a nation. 

No odium .ittaidies to treat v-lnmikint^ luaxiuse* u treaty 
has only tin* sum* significance in dial tin* con- 

sohdalion of newl\“Won positiinis has in war. Having 
s(*rapped tin* \eisailb*s 'Fieaty. Ileir Hith*r (‘xtolled the 
Locarno dheal} and likewise serat)p(‘d it a few weeks 
later. 

As long as we lemain blind to tin* Nas}n*vist eomnion 
front wi* wall lie shuttled back and furtb betwirn Nazism 
and Bolsln*\isin aeeuiding to the ruonnmlary delusions of 
our own ptddn* ofiinion. 

All Irinli Seer 

Wdiih* we strive af((‘r luippinoss, ho holds 
it m his htmds ” adisiU'vml (loorijo Moore about 
A hi, flu* Irish po(*( aiul s(*er. A E has already 
been plaetul aiium|g ih(‘ |Li;real mysties, and it is 
only as ti luystie thal lu* ean be understood, 
writes liroflier John’’ in llie Tnqmrir: 

'Pile b(‘Ii(‘f in tin* J)i\inity of Man colours all A E’s 
wiitings. Ah also doe^ a second gr(*at id(‘a, that came 
to him on tin* lull of kilmashokin*. Here it was revealed 
to A W that the Karih was a living being- -vciilable 
MotIn*r of all living things. 

■’'* f Inmrd tln*ni in their sadin'ss say, 

‘Tin* earth r(*huke.s the thoiighl of God; 

We aie hut einheis wiapped in clay 
A little md)I(T than the sod.’ 

But 1 hav<* loindnnl the bps of (day, 

Molh(‘u thy nnlest sod to me 
Is thrilhnl with lire of hidden day, 

Ami haunted by all mystery.” 


.The Mother of Life was very real to A E. She has 
many names— Jsis, Ishtai, Aitemis, Hertha, and so on. 
A E called her Dana, for he lived in Ireland and had 
he(‘n the Paps of Dana, 

He was always a student of Comparative Religion, 
and confessed that he found truth in all the Bibles of 
the World, and “a singular identity of belief” All the 
Bihlcs taught men how they might become as Gods. And 
this was A E’s test of organised religion • “The religion 
which does not cry out: "I am today verifiable as the 
water wets and the fiie bums Test me that ye can become 
as Gods’— mistrust it. Its messengeis are prophets of 
daikncss.” 

Theie was a very piaclical side to this Irish seer. 
Foi years he walked for the Agriciiltmal Oigamsation 
Society, helping to estalilish hanks and cieameries, and 
talking abmit pigs and poultry. He edited a farming 
papei He also took his pait in Irish politics, and re- 
presented his country at Conferences Then he became 
Editor of The Irish Statesman, the leading lueiary journal 
of his countiy. 

in Dublin, as he grew older, A E was a soit of 
vSoeiates In spite of all the “troubles” he still believed 
in lieland, and lie inspiied men and women to be woitliy, 
not only of Ii eland’s past, but of Ireland’s futuie. 


The Novel of Ideas 

Sir Hugh AValpoIe observes in the Liste7ien 

Today the most modem belief of what the novel 
ought to do IS that it should be interesting in the matter 
of idea'.’ The modern novelist is out to give you new 
and arresting ideas Now why do I think that that is not 
neaily as good a thing for the novelist to do as to give 
you chaiaclers? Of course, if he gives you cliaracteis 
and ideas, all the bettei, and theie is no novelist of any 
gieat merit anywheie who does not give you some ideas 
about which you can think. But I believe that is really 
his own voice giving utterance to these ideas, and I think 
he might do that much better in some other form* m 
written philosophy, oi what you please, hisloiy even, and, 
of course, in autobiogiaphy. And if he is going to create, 
he has to cieate outside himself, he won’t have much 
time for planting his own ideas into his chaiacteis, because 
his chaiacteis will become iinieal. They won't be naturally 
the vehicle of his ideas if they aie independent people 
themselves. 

For Instance, in Henry Esmond, by Thackeray, you 
(;annot imagine Beatiix speaking as Thackeray himself, a 
man of many yeais lalei, of a diffeient kind of civilization 
almost; you cannot imagine hei speaking as Thackeiay 
would speak. You cannot imagine, for instance, thal 
Ml. Pickwick was leally the young Dickens, almost a 
hoy, bitting and doing his journalism day by day, eagei 
foi life, full of vilahly, but of a totally diffeient vitality 
from Mr. Pickwick. 




Dance of Life 

The rhythm of life has been depicted in this mural “Dance of Life”, a has lelief by Snilploi 
Jacques Schmer. It will occupy a space 80 feet long and 26 feet high on one of tlu‘ Last 'lowcis. 
The lelief will be coveied in gold leaf 

AMERICA’S ORIENTAL-OCCIDENTAL EXPOSITION 

By CARLTON KENDALL 


In 1939 , the United States is to celebrate the 
achievements of The New Deal with two great 
international expositions One of these is to be 
lield on the Atlantic seaboard in New York 
State Its exhibits wiU depict the trade and 
culture of the European and South American 
nations and the industrial and scientific advances 
of that half of North America lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains The other exposition is to 
be on the Pacific seaboard in California and 
will be participated in by the Oriental and 
Occidental nations bordering the Pacific Ocean 
and the eleven Western States, together with 
Hawaii and Alaska 

On these two expositions America is spend- 
ing nearly two hundred million dollars erecting 
two unique magical cities — the one facing Europe 
and the Occident; the other Asia and the Orient. 
Symbols of peace and goodwill, they rise as two 
beacons to the achievements of a modern civil- 
ization being built by a free people whose 
heritage finds its roots m the age-old cultures 
of the earth. The Pacific exposition especially 
reaches out to the peoples of India and Asia 
a friendly hand of welcome. Many of those 
who read this article will probably visit it. 
Coining at a most significant moment in the 
history of western United States, when the 
Pacific Coast States (with their combined areas 
as large as that of western Europe) are emerging 
from a pioneering period into the dawn of a 
technological era, it aptly celebrates several 
recent American engineering achievements that 
will transform western America from a remote 


sparsely settled area into one of the tuture 
centers of human eivihzalmn. Tli(‘se achiev(' 
ments are: the completion of the world’s two 
largest bridges spanning San Francisco Hay, 
the inauguration of rapid air transportation 
(including the trails- Ihici tic clipper service 
connecting America and Asia I and tin* erection 
by the government of three giant water and 
power projects, the Bouldiw, Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams winch will furnish irrigation 
to millions of acres of rich agricultural land and 
cheap electrical power to an area as large 
one-half of India. 

But beyond these local aceomplishineiits, 
the Golden Gate International Fxposition, as 
it IS called, will celebrate the awaki'iiing of the 
nations bordering the Pacitic and Indian oceans 
to a new era of civilization, a new epoch in 
their individual unfoldiiKait, a n(‘W ciuickening 
of the life pulse of their social organisms. It 
is this deeper thena' — “ The Ihigeant !of the 
Pacific” — which runs like an overtone through- 
out the entire exposition, its landscaiiing, its 
architecture, its exhibits, even the selection of 
the site itself 

Where now rise the vast exhibit halls, less 
than three years ago was nothing hut the 
lapping waves of tlie Pacific Ocean; for the 
exposition is erected upon a man-made island 
built by U. S. Army engineers in San Francisco 
Bay opposite the Golden Gate. This island is 
over a mile long and three-fifths of a mih' wide 
and rises thirteen feet above si'a-k'vel. Protected 
from erosion by a three mile rock wall, it has 
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iuldoil 400 acres to the area of the United States, 
latci', afier the exposition, to be utilized as a cen- 
tral airport for the two niillion people inhabiting 
the cities surrounding San Francisco Bay Two of 
the exposition builrlings arc giant concrete and 
steel liaiigais and another is to become the 
periuan('nt adiuimstration and terminal head- 


percentage By barge, 100,000 yards of rich 
topsoil was brought from the fertile delta regions 
of the Sacramento valley where many East 
Indians made fortunes some years ago by raising 
asparagus and potatoes. On this earth found- 
ation, crews of landscape gardeners have planted 
over 4,000 trees (some 60 to 70 feet high), 



•,„ni ..! ihc Mimn an appinach to the Central Court of Honor, with its ^0-foot Tower of 
<S„n li IS oik' ol ilu> many lantlscape.s with tree-lined piomenades and sunken gardens. 

In £ iei ' IS ,1,; Hall of .irMinetal Em^te, on the light the Homes and Gardens buddings 


( 1 U!U■U‘ 1 ’^ for tlu‘ tiirporl. The landscaping 
surrounding these pcrniiincnt buildings is to le- 
inaui, luitking it ultimately one of the raos 
l)(‘iiuliful ;iir ports in Anu'rica, a fitting tcrminiU 
for Irtuis-Pacilic ptisscngcrs and _^for the fast 
ovt'ruight phiucs connc('ting ban Irancisco and 
Nc'w York City 3,(KK) mik's away. 

To ii'tuisfonit a sall-sotikod black sand 
island into ;i scaui-tropical garden set with poois, 
fount iiins tind hettuliful courtyards sheltered by 
dr(‘;uu-like coloniuidcs and pastel-tinted pavilions 
suiiplied with till the electrical, gas, water and 
st'wt'fiige fticilities of ti hirgc city was m itself 
no smtill task (’harts were made of the salt 
tolerance of the jilaiits, trees and shrubs to be 
used uud tb(‘ land washed with fresh water from 
a special resc'rvuir constructed for that purpose, 
until the sand was free from any dangerous saline 


40 000 shrubs and literally millions of flowering 
plants, using every electrical and chemical 
device known to modem horticulturists loi 
stimulating plant growth to its highest beauty. 
In this garden, risen from the sea, are set the 
hundreds of buildings housing the exhibits. 

While futuristic structures comprise the 
outstanding architectural features of the expos- 
ition in eastern United States, this western 
exposition, true to its theme, has combined 
modernism in architecture with the inspirational 
forms from the older civilizations aroimd the 
Pacific Ocean, particularly the Mayan, Cambo- 
dian, Incan and Malayan. Its designers avoided 
that stark architectural realism, almost brutal 
in its conception, that characterizes rnany 
attempts to depict the spirit of the mechanistic, 
materialism today sweeping metropolitan areas 






no 
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of western civilization. Instead they tried to 
achieve an effect that would suggest the romantic 
lure and charm, the spiritual attainments, the 
century-old cultural aspirations of the Orient 
combining with the scientific civilization and 



Pacifica 

This is a 70-foot figure by Ralph Stackpole, ■which will 
dominate the Court of Pacific Shores. Behind the figure 
is a curtain of metal bangles that will sway in the breeze 
to produce harmonious sound and color effects 

material modernism of Occidental cities. The 
approaching visitor nearing the island by ferry 
is impressed with a massed effect of stepped 
setbacks surmounted by 400 foot “ Tower of the 


Sun ” bearing at its peak a giant golden Rhoeni': 
Bird, symbolical of the reawakening of Pacific 
civilizations. 

The lighting at night embraces several un- 
usual recent electrical developments. Dark light 
IS used to enhance the color effc'cts and no direct 
lighting is visible so that to an observer on iho 
Bay the exposition appears a luminous, magical, 
ageless city of mystery risen from the sea and 
bathed in glowing soft colors against a timeless 
sky. 

The visitor enters through an imposing 
gateway whose ramparts rise m the heavy 
masses of two Malayan pyramids converging 
sharply into Cambodian towers supported hv 
formalized eleiihants Passing into a walk'd 
city, he is confronted with a senes of courtyards 
some with mirror-hke jiools reflecting the tinted 
walls and sculptured details of the buildings, 
others wuth splashing fountains and still others 
a not of bright-colored flowi'i's. In one such 
floyver courtyard only plants with red blossoms 
are used. The main feature of tlie horticultural 
effects, is a “ Persian Prayer Rug ’’ of mcst'in- 
bryantheiim covering 25 acri's 

The exhibits, like the buildings housing them, 
are centered about the one idea of showing in 
graphic manner the various eultnres diweloped 
by the nations bordering (he Pacific as a back- 
ground for demonstrations of the newesi advan- 
ces of modern science and engineering, special 
stress being placed, on thos(> diseovi'iies that 
will aid man in his eivilizi'd evolution, in his 
century-old struggle against the ravage's of 
nature, in the perfecting of hini.self and his 
artificial environment to meet the n'liuiremenfs 
of the strenuous ordeal of diving in a elianging 
modern world. Such recent agricultural dt'vclop- 
ments as the newly discovered methods for pro- 
fitably raising agricultural products without 
soil in chemically treated funk- where crops 
attain unbelievable yields .secure against insects, 
independent of sca.sonal cycles, lemperatiiri' and 
weather conditions will be showm. Kxamivh' of the 
latest type of “electrical farms” now transform- 
ing American rural life, sjiceding up productive 
agriculture,^ freeing the long toiling farmer from 
back breaking labor and bringing to him all the 
comforts and advantages of the city dweller 
are among the many exhibit featuri's on display 
that will directly influence the future life of 
the rural individual in the agricultural nations 
bordering the Pacific. 

For the exposition the American govern- 
ment has planned a demonstration of the recent 
c^elopments brought into American life through 
The New Deal, of the social changes, of the 
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consi ruction of phinncd coninumitics, the pro- 
fii'ains for cloai'infi, city .slums, the great nation- 
wide building of public works which is trans- 
forming the va^-t countryside into a network ol 
paved highways, navigable rivers, and modern- 
ized farms supplied with cheap electric powci 
A siiecial coininunity of the new types of 
Anu'iican homes has been built. Here visitors 
can see the latest improvements in house cons- 
truction and tJie latest aids to the liousewife. 
mechanical robots that perform much of the 
housc'work 

'I’oday in California even many of the 
laborers’ cottages enjoy the newest electrical 
('(|uipmenl: automatic w'aslung and ironing 


close doors when a person or an automobile 
approaches or leaves, the new “ electric nurse ” 
recently put on to the market in America which 
watches the baby and informs its mother about 
its condition at any moment of day or night 
without her having to go into the nursery or 
leave tasks elsewhere in the house, the “ cold 
heat ” stoves over which meals can be cooked 
while the top of the stove is as cool to the touch 
as a dining table — a boon to the housewife or 
servant of the future who has to prepare meals 
on hot summer days, or that careless individual 
inadvertently forgetting that hot stoves burn 
human fingers that touch their surfaces. These 
and many other scientific wonders that will 



Ai'iiiil \iew el heiildei Dam, which impounds ihe waters oi the Colorado River in the heart of a 
hunen d<-scrt icnion, crcaling Lake Mead which is 115 miles long and 8 miles in width, thus 
iiuikiiig il ihc world’s largest arlificial lake. The black dots on the top of the dam are automobiles 


iimcliincs, clcclnc vticuum cleaners for taking 
up (lust, cU'clric nd'ngentiui'H for maiiufticturing 
i('(' fur ilie fiimily tuid ki'oping foodstuffs preserv- 
ed at, cool tianperatures, automatic controlled 
sluve-s (hat will begin eooking tlie dinner an hour 
or .so before the family expects to return home, 
iiutomalie nidios that eun be set a day ahead 
to t,urn on tind off special jirograms of music 
or jHiblic iiddresses that the householder does 
not wish to miss. 

In iiddition to these things, which are al- 
ready a part, of the <ivcryday life of the average 
family living on the American side of the Pacific, 
thcu'c' will also be shown glimpses into the 
future homes: “ electric eyes ” that open and 


transform the daily lives of all of us in the next 
score of years, will be shown, together with the 
best in modern art, music and culture. It is an 
exhibition of the past, the present and the future. 

In all over twenty foreign nations are erect- 
ing buildings or arranging special displays, 
together with the eleven Western States of the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii and several 
British dominions, besides many special scienti- 
fic and educational displays from American 
universities, medical laboratories and research 
institutions. Every important oriental nation, 
with the exception of India, has already made 
arrangements to present graphic exhibits depict- 
ing its cultural, economic, scientific and spiritual 
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achievements and to tell the twenty million or 
more .visitors expected about the wonders of 
their homeland. Those of us who know the 
wealth of thought and material accomplishments 
in India today hope that she too will join with 
her sister nations of the Pacific and Indian 
oceans to help celebrate this emergence into tht 
new path of human destiny that ties America 
and Asia with the common bond of mutual 
interests. 

Structures for the other oriental exhibits are 
already rising from the sands of the man-made 
island, some representing expenditures of over 
a million dollars Most are uniquely typical 
of the oriental cultures they depict The Chinese 
exhibit, for example, is in the form of a Chinese 
community, surrounded by Chinese gardens 
landscaped with rockeries, old bronze statues, 
pavilions, camel-back bridges and winding 
lagoons, patterned after an old cormandel screen 
At one end of the main garden is a temple with 
a golden statue of the goddess Kuan Yin; in the 
center a multi-colored pagoda in which, among 
other displays, is shown early Chinese inven- 
tions antedating many modern similar western 
discoveries Outside the village proper are 
Chinese farms operated by rural farmers brought 
from the interior villages of China, showing the 
agricultural heritage from Asia that forms the 
basis from which modern mechanized agriculture 
has developed 

The Netherlands East Indies Building is set 
with bas-reliefs copied from the ruins of Boro- 
budor and intricate Javanese scroll-work. The 
Johore exhibition contains a Malay Hut in 
charge of native Malays. The Japanese exhibi- 
tion IS the most extensive ever planned by the 
Japanese people The building to house it was 
constructed in Japan and has been sent over to 
the United States in crates and erected on the ex- 
position site It IS in the form of an ancient 
Japanese feudal castle surrounded by Japanese 
gardens supervised by Dr. Murata. In addition, 
a Samurai’s home is also to be constructed in 
the gardens. The buildings proper are designed 
by the three most famous Japanese native 
architects: Dr. Uehida, Dr. Okuma and Dr. 
Kishida. 

Indo-China’s exhibit reflects the great ruins 
of Cambodia and the Latin American countries 
on the other side of the Pacific have used as a 
motif for their exhibits the ancient civilizations 
built by the Incas, the Aztecs and the Mayas. 
Japanese No plays, Javanese puppets, Bali 
ceremonial dances, Chinese drama and Indian 
music will be presented as well as exhibits of 
^11 forms of oriental art. Nor will many of the 


priceless spiritual teachings, so lung nourished 
m the Orient, be forgotten in tlu* array of 
material displays. Special conferences are jilan- 
nod and special lectures scheduled to bring these 
treasures of the soul to the exposition visitor 
for, perhaps of all the Orient has brought to 
man, no gifts are more precious nor more needed 
m the world at this time than tlio-e written upon 
generations of human hearts tiy the gieal seers 
of Asia. 

As a setting for this expo.situm of the i’aci- 
fic, the selection of California was a happy 
choice With its inoiitlis of rainless siiiiiiiier, 
it has always been the home for elaborate out- 
door pageants and for many outdoor .-yniphonii's, 
operas and plays presimted on mountain top.s 
and in the giant redwood forest^ fts^ people 
have the gaiety of the Italians, the Spanisli love 
for fiestas, the French joy in fetes and little 
fairs Perhaps more than any other jiart of the 
United States, California has fnmi the old gold- 
mming days following 1849, enjoyi'd a carefree 
spirit which finds full expression in celebrations. 
Like India, it is a land of fertile valleys, riclt 
with orchards and temning farms, with the sea 
on one side and tlu' snow-crested mount aiiis 
forming a natural barrier at its back. In Europe 
it would have been a separate nation. In 
America it is an integral iiart of the forty-eight 
states, though distinct in culture and atmosphere. 
Facing the Orient, it turns to tlu' Orient as widl 
as to the Occident for its inspirathin. 

Over a quarter of a million East Indians, 
Chinc.se, Japanese and Philippinos liv(‘ witliin 
its borders, each race eontribiitiug a measuri' of 
its heritage to fuse into the vital new eivilization 
arising there The Jupane.se have brought fifty 
or more Buddhist temples to California, the 
Chinese their Joss Houses and Confiieian 
societies, the Philippinos Moluuiimedan ehiireh- 
es, the East Indians Rikh and Vedanta feinph's. 
Sufi and Hindu retreats are seattcn’cd her(‘ and 
there amongst its mountains, wliile in tin* cities 
the influence of oriental arehiteeture, household 
furnishings and culinary art may he discerned 
on every hand. 

Named “ California ” for Odronez de 
Montalvo’s romantic novel, Lan Rm/ms- a.' 
Esplandian, published in Madrid in 1510 and 
which describes an onciianted island “to the 
right of the Indies, very near the c{uarl.er of the 
terrestrial paradise”, this land, with its great 
central harbor entered through the hill-cicft 
straits of “the Golden Gate”, is in trutli the 
garden joining Asia and western occidental 
civilization. To the Occident it turns for the 
development of its bodily comforts; to the 





Los Angeles is the largest city in Western America 


San Franckco Bay, rmmtly spanned by rhe world’s longest bridge connecting 
San Fnun inru and iLh adjtdnirig rommumties. The two mam decks of the bridge stretch 45^ miles 



The California giant redwoods are some of the oldest living specimines of vegetation upon the 
earth. The trees grow from 200 to 300 feet high and have a diameter around 20 feet, and a 
life-span of from one to two thousand years 
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Orient fnr (Ih‘ awakening nf its spiritual self. 
Too younf; (o he, as yel, eoiuplotely erystallizcd 
by the pattern of wi'stern mdustrialisiii, this 
Faeilie ('oast of North Aiiu'rica still reaches 
out lor that profound spiritual understanding 
of tlie function and laii'iiose of hiiinaii life which 
for eounfless eenluries has formed the seed-atom 
of Oriental ]ihilosophy 

As the Orient finds herself developed spiri- 
tually far heyoutl lu'r teelmologieal attainiuents, 
inversely the Oeeideiit is heginnmg to realize 
that her new seieiitifie diseoveries far over- 
shadow her spiritual evolution and threaten to 
enslave her populations with the ease hardened 
ehains of material power iindireeted hy adequate 
inner eoiui>rehension Slu' too is fighting for 
her freedom and, like .Asia, seareliiiig for that 
pattern wdiieh will bring a iieaeeful solution of 
the eomplex human jirohh'ms hesOting the world 


today. Beyond race, beyond nationality, moves 
the common destiny of man The contemporary 
struggle of social evolution which grips the 
nations surrounding the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, is a community problem affecting all 
the peoples inhabiting that geographical arena. 
The reshaping of their respective civilizations, 
the emergence into a new cycle, a new freedom 
ol life, the completer conquest of man’s collec- 
tive mastery over physical nature and over his 
own inner nature — ^these problems draw the 
people of Asia and the people of western 
America into closer ties of mutual interests. So, 
wdicn the Golden Gate International Exposition 
opens its gates m February 1939, it will be a 
fitting celebration for the beginning of a new era 
in the forward progress of the nations inhabit- 
ing the Pacific basin 
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Gtiuri Umii Ih'Uii'i'ji'c. dmighter of 
i)r. II. ( BmiiTji'i* Salianuipiir, pits.sed 

flic M (SmvLrit I l•;\;uuill!^li()n of the Beiiiiro' 
Hindu Cuiver'-ity this year in flic First Division 
stiiiiding Fuvf in the ('nivcr^ity SIk* aiipcarod 
in this am! all other prcvmns c.xununaluiiis as a 
liriva((‘ camlidafc and passed Ihcm with credit. 
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INDIANS ABROAD 


The Indian generally goes abroad in search of 
a living like other people. But the Indian as 
a rule is only a labourer who, because of the low 
standard of life he is said to be used to at home, 
is able to supply cheap labour in the 
labour-market everywhere. He is thus often 
accused of underselling his labour and thus be- 
comes the object of hate and derision ot ins 
competitors who, whatever be the actual grounds 
of their defeat, always put it down to the lower 
Indian standard of life. As soon therefore as the 
needs of the employers abroad are satisfied, the 
Indian is sought to be got rid of The story is 
true almost wherever the Indian set his foot — 
in Africa, Malaya, or the Indies. Ceylon of late 
witnessed a bitter campaign against the South 
Indian labourer who is said to be squeezing out 
the very islander himself. The Ceylonese were 
however neither very scrupulous in their regard 
for facts nor very wise in forgetting what the 
reaction or the reprisal from the Indian side may 
mean to the island’s economic life. 

Recent informations speak of Ceylon 
‘recruiting her own plantations labour from the 
island itself. It is to be seen if Ceylonese 
native labour answers to the purpose. 

Emigration to Malaya 

The Malayan planters and the Depart- 
ment of Labour in Malaya imposed, as is 
known, a 10 p.c cut in the wages of the Indian 
labourer from May 1, last, which has meant 
45 cents for men and 36 cents for women per day. 
Because of a cut in the production of rubber a 
further reduction of the wages to 40 and 30 cents 
for men and women respectively from August 1, 
next has been decided on. The Central Indian 
Association of Malaya submitted a long Memo- 
randum to the Government of Madras pleading 
for the prohibition of the assisted emigration to 
Malaya, and ‘advocating the stoppage of un- 
assisted emigrants from Madras districts to 
the Malayan peninsula.’ The Memorandum 
alleges that “ at least a majority of them (the 
unassisted) do not pay their own passages from 
their own pockets any more than the assisted 
emigrants ”. “ An adequate minimum living 

wage for Indian labour, coupled with per- 
manent family colonization seems to be the 
only course available for the solution of the 
serious impasse which has arisen in connexion 
with the emigration of the unassisted emigrants 
to Malaya 


Emigration to Fiji 

The Immigration Committee ajipointed by 
the Eijian Government m December Iasi, “lo 
report on Indian immigration and the issue of 
permits and travel documents” lias, it is an- 
nounced, completed its labour and the report, 
will shortly be available. The Indian immigrant, 
it is known, still suffers from many small 
disabilities, and, as there is considerable labour 
shortage in Fiji, if extended immigration of 
Indians is recommended, Fiji Government shoiilil 
be made to guarantee for them economic si'cunty 
as well as non-communal franchise. 

A heartening fact is the progress ij^oimced 
to have been made by Indian (‘ducation in 
Fiji The Fiji Government have jiromised to 
establish new schools, one at Suva another at 
Nadi, and grant £100 for night schools for adults, 
besides assisting the cominunit.K's that, are 
prepared to help themselves by giving building 
grants for schools etc. 

Afghan Dry Fruit Trade 

Indians wmre sufficiently alarmed at the 
proposal of the Afghan Government monopolis- 
ing the Afghan dry fruit trade. It would cause 
ruin to many Indian traders. An Afghan 
government order recently abandoned tins 
proposal in response to the apiieal from Indians, 
and the Government have Ix'cn grat (dully 
thanked by the President of the Indian National 
Congress for this. 

Indians in Mauritius 

The story of the riot in the British colony 
of Mauntius and the wounds inflicted there oil 
the Indians as a result of the firing by troops 
about two months ago failed to attract sufficii'ut 
notice outside. The following extracts from tlu' 
interview of Pandit Satyadeo, report, in t.hc 
Bombay Sentmel, and (luoted by the* Indkn 
Opinion of Durban, speaks of the' grievances of 
the Indian workers_in the Sugar factories, their 
disabilities and their exjieriencc^s. 

He told out representative that three lakhs (»f Indian 
residents in Mauritius out of the total population of 4 
lakhs had no representation either in the Legislative Body 
or m .any civic bodies. Government jobs were denied 
them, their children were forced to toil in the factories, 
their CIVIC liberties trampled over and the Immigration 
Laws hardly enforced. 

Describing in detail the two recent outrages that took 
place m Mauntius on unarmed Indian workers who were 
on strike, Pandit Satyadeo said that about 60 workers made 
tor the factory, owned by an Indian who was also the British 
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noiiiiiHM’ to thr L{‘^isiat!V(‘ (ahiik'iI, with a view to put 
Ijeioic him then j^nevaiiet's 

Al the time about th(‘ inonlli of \iigust, la^t yeai, 
e\poil piie(‘ in the woild market hoemed to them to 
he nsinii, hut tlie (Uls in tluui wages had not been 
restored in spite of the attempt of the Lahoni Paity 
Society leeinlly lonn(‘d theie 

But liaidlv had tludi ginwanees been heaid, when, he 
told our n*i)oit<u, shots laiig in tin* an and some peisons 
wei(‘ injiiKul in the [)i(‘mis(‘s of the Indian Siigai Facioiy 
owncm. Tin* Police* inspeetoi wlio raised his hands to 
ask the pally eoneeuied to stop fiimg got a bullet in 
his hand ^ 

Thf*n a pioloiiged, although to a little extent spoiadic 
stiik(‘, he ad<l(‘(k lollow<*d Fiesh tiouhles began The 
meetings of the* work<*is wene dispersed and at one of the 
nu‘(‘tings the Police* we‘ie‘ ‘•taie‘d te> have* eipened fire with 
the* lesult lliat thie*e* die‘d anel se*veial otheis were weiunded 
‘‘Blit the* aiilhoi ifie*s,'’ P. Satyadeo '-aid, “continued 
haig alte*i the* im'ide‘nt lei iide* loughshod ovei the feelings 
of the* [H*lty plant(*is ami lahouieis anel oui appeal for 
humanifanan e'emsideiation w<*nt inih(*t‘ded. Although fenii 
months have jiassed, the* U'peirt eif the* Inquiiy Committee 
se*l ui) in this eonneetiem has not Iu‘en published” 

In the* Inepiirv (!ommitte*e‘, he* stated, nei Indian was 
apiionilod. 

Faumkes in Natal 

huiKitis luid io Ntiltil (k)til tincl Ctiiic 
fields tis hihourt’rs undt‘r the indenture system. 
At Ww It'nnnintion ot the indenture, Indians 
ie(Tuif(‘d from India drift(‘d into various walks 
of life, “but tli(‘ majority took io farming,’’ 
says tin* Indinn Opiiiion (May 13th), which 
editorially nd’ers to tin* <hin^'(‘r that the Indian 
fanner is lutw facing: in (lie areas because oi 
(he <hnuping, of btinanus from the PortuguCvse 
Fast Africa mnh^r a trtady. 

Indians wdio, at one* lime* lived epiite* close* to Durban, 
which lhe‘y look«*el upon as the* emiy inaike‘t foi their 
proeltH'e*, have* now gone* finthe*i afie'Id mile^s away fiom 
DurimiL Motor lran**poit has made* distances^ disappear. 
That bananas ami otlu*r piodnee* arrive pi aetieally cveiy 
day al the* Durban rnuike*! from Port Shepsteme—a dis- 
tance of 7o mile**** is aii imlie'alion ol what motor trans- 
poit has done to the Farming inelustrw Banana planta- 
lieuis an* the* mains!*iy rmt emIy te> theise* who farm on the 
outskirts e>f the* boumhuH*s eif Dnilian, hut alser to those 
whei farm along the* .Seiiith Ceiasi e*xlem!ing to Port Shep- 
hteme*. Idle* Mej/ambietue Treat) which (*nahled banana*- 
from Pen tugiie“-e‘ Fast \frl(*a tei be* dumped into the 
Pmem, affe‘eie*el the* Banana industry in Natal to such an 
extemt that the* Natal Indian farnuTs began to think 
whe’ihe*r it was wenlhwhtle luimlng. The Treaty rn 
guarantee*mg lahoui for the* Kee*f Mines, did ‘=io at the 
exp(‘ns<‘ of tin* banana imlustiy which eliieetly pmlributed 
to t!ie de*vele>pmem ed the we*alth of South Africa.^ 

On(*e* the Imnanas in Penlugiu‘se EaU Afiica aie 
ready to be* re*apt*<i, the* inurketH of South x\frica would 
be fiooded. „ , . i 

The Natal Indian farme*i.s wemld be well advised to 
consolielate* their feUHTs ho that in matters affecting their 
interests they could spe*ak with one voice. The Mozam- 
bique Tre*aty eould have been modified if proper repre- 
sentatioBH hael been maele ter the Government at the time. 
The case of the* Indian farmer went by delamt. ^ ^ 
We believe there are two Associations each claiming 
to represent the Indian farmers. 


A strong Association with a membeiship of at least 
fifty per cent of the Indian Farmers would be the only 
adequate safeguard agarnst such dangerous enactments as 
the Marketing Act. The Indian Farmers should learn to 
grow on their own strength. 

South African Elections 

South African elections which resulted in 
the return last month of the Party in power, 
the United Nationalist Party, to \^^ich Mir. 
Hofmeyr, known to India for his fairness on the 
Indian question, belongs Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
attitude was the cause of many “upheavals ” 
within the Party; so “South Africa needs many 
more Hofmeyrs before the Indian community of 
South Africa can have its much deserved rest. 
The Indians there have been denied franchise, 
that elementary right of man. Even the so- 
called uncivilised natives of the country have 
some semblance of representations in the 
Parliament, which the Indians lack. It is time 
for them to make a united demand for it, as 
(/ne of them, Mr. P R. Father, pleads in the 
following: 

Three parties have been in power since Union, the 
South African, the Nationalist and the United Nationalist 
Paitres None of these parties has exhibited any feeling 
foi the Indian. Each party has had its share of anti- 
A‘ijatic legislations. And none has spared the Indian. 
We will continue to occupy the position of inferiority so 
long as we are denied the franchise. Recently the Natal 
Indian Congress presented a petition to the Nataly Pro- 
vincial Council iiiging the lestoration of the Municipal 
fiancliise That petition has been thrown out. The peti- 
tion unfortunately was half-hearted, and did not have the 
liacking of the people. By that, we mean that an appeal 
foi the restoiation of the franchise should be made not 
by way of petition signed by one or two persons, but it 
Miould emanate from the Indian community of Natal as 

The occasion demands a united front for the Indian 
community and that is the only sure way of making a 
lud for the franchise. 

Reservation op the Kenya Highlands 

The motion of Major Cavendish-Bentinck 
for a ' VV^hitc Kenya Highlands ’ has received a 
fit warning from that tireless friend of the over- 
seas Indians, Mr. C. F Andrews, in the Indian 
press Kenya papers to hand prove how reason- 
ably and spiritedly the Hon’ble Messrs. Shams- 
ud-deen and J B. Panday thrashed out every 
aspect of the question in the Kenya Council to 
show the hollowness, the insult for the Indians 
involved, and the disservice to the Imperial issue 
that IS signified by the proposal mooted in the 
face of all the promises and assurances from the 
the Secretary for the Colonies which we referred 
to in our last issue. To bring home the disaster 
that IS impending we recall the opinion of 
Mr. Andrews: 
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When asked what disaster would be, Mr. Andiews 
said that it would be the very first act of deliberate lacial 
discrimination on a vaster scale than the British Parlia- 
ment Itself had sanctioned and determined Other cases 
of lacial discrimination of a more doubtful chaiacter both 
in Fiji and in Kenya had already taken place but this 
reservation of Kenya Highlands by an Order-in-Council 
would be absolutely glaring. It would mean that th^ 
British Pailiament had completely abandoned its pimciple 
of racial equality and justice. Since 1833, the British 
had stood for no i acral discrimination. 

“There have been many acts m which that constitu- 
tional piinciple has been broken, but this, if carried out 
in Kenya, would be the first flagrant breach of the Brilisli 
Constitution” added Mr Andrews. 

“I think it glaringly inconsistent if one and the same 
Parliament professing to grant Self-Government to the 
Indian people in their own country at the same time 
pass an order which virtually denied the same people 
their most fundamental and elemental rights m another 
Colony” concluded Mr. Andrews 

^'All Right at Tanga? 

Kenya, it is known, is notorious for its 
anti-Indian measures From the smug, sclf- 
satisfactory talk of the Indians in Tanganyika 
and Uganda, one might conclude that it is all 
right over there The Tanganytka Opinion 
wants our colonists to remember that this is 
quite contrary to the fact. In the raihvay and 
in the English-run and English-patronised 
hotels the Indian is barred from any equality 
or social contact with the Europeans 

In civil services this distinction of races goes much 
deeper and takes the foim not of ordinances but of un- 
spoken social rebuffs ond persecution. Why did the on’y 
African Assistant Secretary of the Dar-e=-Salaam Secreta- 
riat throw up his privileged job ? Why is an Asian not 
placed even in acting charge of highei posts Except i 
stray case or so, will any Government conscientiously say 
that they do not consider it unusual that Asian=^ should 
be placed in acting charge of high offices ordinarily 
scheduled to be filled up by European incumbents ? 

Both in Uganda and Tanganyika there are such divi- 
sions as European and Asian posts, and we want to know 
what statutory authority the Government of the Mandated 
Territory have to divide the civil service into Oveisea«i 
recruited Intermediate and Local services. 

The Solution op the Indian Problem 
IN South Africa 

South African Indians are generally found 
to be in favour of keeping aloof from the Anti- 
European Front, the formation of which was 
announced about two months ago. They 
consider their problem to be allied to those of 
the native people, but still distinct in certain 
respects, as the Indians form a distinct group 
in South African life. Seth Govindadas was 
keen on this idea. He had recommended even 
a scheme of colonisation, ^starting a limited 
company on co-operative lines’. We were afraid 
this was hardly the proper method, and, our 
doubts have been borne out by South African 


^ Indian Opinion ’ as well It probably makes 
the best suggestion for the solution of the 
problem 

If the repoit m the pie'^s ib coiiocl, Seth (Jovind Das 
proposes that Indians in India and East Alma should 
start imitating the impel lalist powers in then polu'y ot 
exploiting the backwaid laces I belie\e that Indiuis 
in Africa have a noblei mission to peiloim thin the 
adoption of this policy. Nothing diould hv done b> tlH‘ 
Indians in East Afiica by whudi tluoi ndation with the 
Africans should be sUainccl at duy Him* in the {m'sfuil 
or the future 

Helping in the legeneiatlon ol the Vfiuan i lee is 
the destiny which awaits the Indians in Xfiua Stooping 
to schemes of exploiting the Aliuaiis politualb 
duUiially can nevei be justified by the Indians luie oi in 
Afiica and I am sure that if Seth (io\ind Das ha<l eon- 
suited the Working Committei* ol th(‘ Indian Natioinil 
Congiess 01 any prominent r.ongit‘ss leadei lu* wool 1 
have acted in a different maniiei. St‘ttl(‘nient (d Indians 
in East Afiica can be jnstihed only to llu‘ (‘xUuit that it 
lemains haimless to the futuie piogi(‘ss ol th<‘ Alinans 
and to the extent that it actively helps Ii piogu's^,. 

<i. ii. 

Ambulance For China 

Presented by the Central Indian Assncialion 
of Malaya 

Dear Sir, 

In connection with the Siiut-Japuncst* War, 
the Indian National Congn's.s had d(‘clared tlial 
our isympathies should go to Ulmui m her prestul 



Ambulance presented to China by the Central Indian 
Association of Malaya 

struggle against Japanese Imperialism. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Congress the Ccmtral Indum 
Association of Malaya, deeidetl to focus local 
Indian opinion to this aspect of the ciucstion, as 
a result of which I am glad to inform you tliat 
my Association was able to raise sufficient 
funds to present the Chinese Government with 
an Ambulance for Red Cross Service. The cost 
of the Ambulance as well as the cost of trans- 
port and insurance up to Hongkong is paid by 
this Association. 

In one of the photographs of the 



TEN CftMOW SOU) 

aie 


HILLMAN 

MINX 


Official registration figures recently issued 
shows that of all 10 h.p. cars now 
sold throughout the United Kingdom, 
the MINX accounts for no less than 
33.7% of the total — and this against 
some sixteen different makes. 


Distributors : 

WALFORD TRANSPORT LTD.. 71-73. Park St.. Calcutta. 
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The Indian National Flag is seen fixed in front 
of the Ambulance 

Ambulance you will find the inside view show- 
ing the plate with the inscription, “ Presented by 
the Central Indian Association of Malaya on 
behalf of the Indian Community In another 
picture you will find just in front of the driver’s 
seat the Indian National Flag which is fixed in 
an enamelled plate. 

The Ambulance was formerly delivered to 
the Consul for China, resident in Kuala Lum- 



plate 


pur and in acknowledging delivery, the Consul 
has written to this Association as under: — 


‘T wish to assure you and youi community m Makya 
that my Government is notified of this valuable cuntiiliution 
and feelings of sympathy towards the unfoitunate suffereis 
m China. I would like to expiess once mou* that I am 
deeply moved by this noble contiibution and that is with 
feelings of the highest appreciation and deepest giatitude 
that I now acknowledge receipt of the ambulance cai from 
the Indian Community in Malaya.” 

faithfully, 

K. A NEEi\KVM>ir\ Aiyeh 
//o/i Saactary, 

Central Indian issodution oj Malaya 

Indians in Mauritius 

As I have told you in my previous comnuini- 
cation (Vide The Moderr? Revietr tor June, liKiS), 
the Honourable Seeparsad Sheerbookun and lh(‘ 



Ml. S. Sheerbookun, 

Membci, Legislative Council, MauiiUu.s 



Mr. A. L. Osman, 

Member, Legislative Council, Mauritius, 
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Ilonoui'iihh' Abdul LalilT Osnuin, the newly 
noiunialed iiicnibci's of (he (huneil of Govern- 
iii(“h(i, liiivt' bi'cn ('hos(‘n (o rei)reK(‘!it the interest 
oi the small Iiidiuii planters at (he (tonncil. 

d’lu'y delivered (heir maiden siieeclies on 
Tuesday last while tlu' bill on the Industrial 
Assoeiation was b('mi> discussed and although 


not trained for public life their performance 
was so remarkable that the senior elected mem- 
ber— a European— congratulated them for their 
masterly handling of a bill in which legal 
tcelmicahties were involved 

K Hazaeee Singh 

6. 5. 38. 


ERRATA 


Tlu- lUmlriii Ri'vk'ui fni June, I'J.'W, p. 652: 
tile .uiilitii (it till' ailicle, “(.mif'u'ss (toiam (loinmillt'c'o 
Ke|)(.il", is Ml. .S A. l>;il,‘kar and noi .S. P Paickai. 

Mtiilcni Rn’icir Inr .Iiine, ly.'IH. p. fiO.'l, line*. 12-14: 
Ror “in llic (■(Miisc of hii, arlicic iin die arl nf 


ciilifisin Principal P Seshadn observes” read “In ihe 
cmiise of his aiticle on the art of ciiticism m the Journal 
of the Bennie’! Hindu University (Vol. II, No. 2), 1938, 
Piiiuipal P .Slipsliadii nbseives. 


A CORRECTION 


Deiir Sir, 

An iidminng retider of yonr “Notes” in Th" 
Modern Hei'ieie, may f take (he liberty of draw- 
ing your notice f,o tin nnfortumitc oversight that 
oeeurs on Pagt' 715, .stwond eolumn, m the cur- 
r(‘nl number of the Review. 

Th(' lines wrongly (|uofed from “the Irish 


poet ” really occur in Byron’s ' Childe Harold,’ 
Canto 2, 11 720-21; 

“Hcrcdiiary bondsman^ Know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow^’' 

Yours truly, 

D. K. Sen, 

Professor of Encjlish, Kmhnacjar College. 


3,000 YEARS' OLD HINDU FORMULA WORKS 
FURTHER MIRACLES:— 

(1) European gentleman with baldness over 25 years grows hair in 5 weeks. 

(2) Indian Lady checks awful falling of hair in a fortnight. 

Please write full details of your case (age, health, history of balduess, constipation, etc) to: 

Mrs KUNTALA RAY, 

208, Bowbazar Street, CALCUTTA. 



WORLD’S WOMEN TAKE TO AIR 

“ Poor Man’s ” Wife Earns Two Crores in Business 
Free Flights for Women 

By Mrs CHA.MAN LAL 


We have a lot to learn from our sisters of 
the West in their enterprising spirit, talent and 
commercial ability. One woman in New York 
has earned nearly two crore rupees (7 million 
dollars) 

Mrs. Max Kramer startled American business 
men a few days ago by producing a cheque for 
seven million dollars to purchase the thirty- 
storey Lincoln Hotel in New York Her hus- 
band, Mr Kramer, went to America from Russia 
as a poor boy. He started to build small houses, 
then larger houses, blocks of flats and finally 
hotels. When he married in 1926, he gave his 
wife a present of a million dollars. She had 
organised a hospital m the war, and now runs 
a successful gown shop m New York 

Neither minds taking a risk He has the 
business brains; she has the artistic genius He 
owns and runs the five-storey Hotel Edison and 
from behind the scenes he will superintend the 
Lincoln. 

The purchase price was actually eleven 
million dollars, but Mrs Kramer paid cash over 
and above the first mortgage of four million 
dollars held by an insurance company 

Women’s Aero Club 

Miss Amy Johnson and Miss Pauline 
Gower are organising an Aero Club for Women, 
which they, hope will be affiliated to the Royal 
Aero Club Premises have been offered to them 
by the Forum Ladies’ Club in Belgravia and 
the two airwomen are now trying to build up a 
list of all the women who have learnt to fly m 
Great Britain. 

Miss Johnson says- 

“We believe there is room foi such a club. Many 
hundreds of women have taken their amateiu pilot’s 
licence in the last ten years and, although all have not 
renewed it, my experience is that, once a woman begins 
to take an interest in aviation, she never lets it go 

“Pauline and I, two of the handful of women pilots 
who hold the Air Ministry commercial licence, are anxious 
to heat from all these hundreds of women, as we have 
not got a list of their addresses.” 

The Air Ministry, which has a record of ail 
women who have taken the “A” licence, does 
not divulge their names and addresses. 

Gort — Rejected Plan 

Miss Ursula Waldron’s scheme for the 
training of women pilots to assist the RAF. 
has been rejected by the Air Ministry. 

^Printed and Published 


Miss Waldron is a niece of the Marchioness 
Townshend She proposed to have woincm 
trained to pilot RAF. aircraft so that in time 
of war they could fly on tasks bt'hind the lines 

Lord Seinpill approached (he Air Ministry 
on her behalf He was told, there are not enou.gii 
aircraft available for her ])lan 

Air Records by Women 

Three Soviet women aviators, Polina Osi- 
penko, Vera Lomaka and Manna Raskova, 
claim to have established an international reconl 
for a women’s long distance flight on a eireular 
course 

The women — Osipenko as chief pilot, 
Lomaka as second pilot and Raskova as navi- 
gator — flew 1,160 miles in a single-engined sea- 
plane over a course Sebastopol, Yeviiutorui, 
Ochakov, Sebastopol. 

Osipenko afterwards said that her record 
flights were a fulfilment of a promise she made 
to Stalin to fly higher, faster, and farther than 
any other woman in the world. — Exchau/jf'. 

Women’s Leoion 

Another plan to enable women to a.ssist. (he 
RAF IS being prepared by Lady Loch, liead 
of the aviation section of (he Women’s Li'gioii 
m London. This section has been given ollieial 
recognition by the Air Minisiiy 

Woman LiErTn.vANT 

Eight years ago Polina Osipenko who was 
working on a farm in Russia, had iu‘V(>i' seen a 
plane Now, a lieutenant in (he Soviet air force 
and holder of three women’s all dude nu-ords, she 
IS to try for the international flying-boat record 

Free Flichts for Women 

An American Aviation (’oiupaiiy is giving 
free flights to “ wivi-s,” since a siin'ty showi'd 
that “ 36 per cent, of wives do mil want (heir 
husbands to fly, primarily beeaiisi' they (liem- 
selvcs have never flown, and many liave ni'ver 
visited an airport.” The (’ompany, therefore, 
invited the wives of men who like to fly to take 
a free trip with their husbands between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

In To_kyo, there is a Women’s Club which 
gives fligh't over the city and a light- lunch, all 
for Rupees Two. Will Mrs. Pandit organise a 
similar Air Club in India ? 


BY Lakshminarayan Nath, Prabasi Press, Calcutta 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Seventieth 
Birthday 

Wc wriit! this aiolo before the celebration of 
Afahufinti (lundhi’s seventieth birthday has 
coinnu'iicu'd anywhere. There is no question 
that everywhere it wall bo celebrated in an 
impn'ssivo luanner. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that the i>oinp and (dreunistance which invari- 
ably mark such (lelcbrations will not stand in 
the way of tin' participants’ realizing what 
l\Iahatma (iandlii stands for and what he has 
worked for. 

Ho has all along laid the greatest stress on 
truth and non-violence. There is much hp- 
loyalty to truth and non-violence, which, it is 
('viflent from some of Gandhiji’s recent writings, 
has given him pain and perhaps some sleepless 
nights. Unquestionably loyalty to truth should 
be whole-souled. So also loyalty to the prin- 
ciple of non-violence. 

To eschew hatred and anger in thought, 
word and deed is a very difficult ideal to follow 
—one almost impossible of realization. But an 
earnest endeavour should, we feel, be made. 

Personally W(‘, who are very very far from 
the realization of this ideal, think that all use 
of force is not violence, though when force must 
be used the ideal is to use it without anger and 
hatred. In the present stage of human civiliza- 
tion, force has to be used for the prevention and 
suppression of anti-social acts, generally called 
crimes. There arc certain occasions when even 
killing wmuld be justified ; for example, when a 
woman finds that she cannot save herself from 


being ravished except by inflicting wdrat may 
amount to even a fatal blow on her assailant, it 
would be quite right for her to do so. It is 
both her right and duty. If she be disabled, 
some one else coming to her rescue may also 
quite rightly do so, or rather ought to do so, 
if there be no other way to save her. 

_ We cannot assert dogmatically that if, for 
maintaining or regaining the independence and 
freedom of a country, non-violent means prove 
ineffectual, recourse should not be had to armed 
force, though our conviction is that in the 
present circumstances of India, our struggle for 
freedom and independence can only be and 
ought to be absolutely non-violent. 

The leading part which Mahatma Gandhi 
has taken in India’s struggle for freedom and 
the way to success which he has pointed out 
have raised untold millions of Indians from the 
slough of political despondency. They may not 
all be his followers. But his teaching and 
example have filled their minds with a new hope 
and confidence. They feel that India can and 
will be free. 

There are dissensions in Congress ranks, 
and even some of the leaders have not been true 
to the declared principles of the Congress — 
which is to be deplored. The Congress can 
lead India to her goal only by being strictly 
non-communal, democratic and nationalistic. 
Though Gandhiji is not infallible, just as other 
human beings are not, he is better qualified than 
any other Congress leader to call the Congress 
back to its true principles and to keep it loyal 
to them. Apart from any feelings of personal 
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attachment to him which numerous Indians have, 
mere selfishness must make us all wish him 
long life. 

His devoted services to the “ untouchables ” 
are unsurpassed. He has made himself one_ of 
them. If others adore him while despising 
them, he cannot help it; he must be pained by 
it. 

It would not be practicable — and it is not 
necessary, to recount all his services to the 
country and the world. The great impetus 
which he has given to village industries is 
known to the public. He has worked for the 
peasants and the factory workers without en- 
tertaining and rousing hatred against the land- 
lords and the capitalists; and without hostility 
to the ruling princes he champions the cause of 
the disfranchised and oppressed people of the 
Indian btates. He has been misunderstood for 
this kind of attitude and activity. 

His services to world peace have been re- 
cognized by many in India and abroad, but not 
yet as generally as they deserve to be. 

The purity, spirituality and simplicity of 
his life have given a new value to human 
personality, apart from accessories. 

Question of India’s Freedom “ A Matter 
of Life and Death ” 

“ India is at present deeply concerned with 
the question of her own freedom, which is a 
matter of life and death for her and not so 
much with minor political details,” said the 
Hon’ble Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, explaining 
the background of the Congress ideology at a 
conference of press representatives, mainly of 
Indian newspapers. 

She deplored the complacency with which her arrival 
was made the occasion for reports indicating that everyone 
was happy with the working of ‘provincial autonomy’ in 
India. She said that this deeply pained her, as also such 
manifestations of ignorance as a statement in one press 
report that she started her daily round of activities with 
a yogic exercise, standing on her head, and that the 
United Provinces was a backward Indian State. 

Backwardness and superstitions did not matter now. 
nor small amenities such as roads and parks, but only 
bread and butter and the free air of freedom. India was 
fighting for her independence and aU her activities in the 
poHtical field today were conditioned by that sole 
objective. 

Questioned on the sub jet of the threat to 
the Czech democracy, and whether India as a 
protagonist of freedom would not choose to 
side with England in the event of a war for the 
protection of democracy, 

she _ drew attention to the Congress resolution on the 
subject and added that the matter was for the people of 
India to decide, but this cotild oidy be done by an India 


which was free to decide for herself. She asked if India 
could fight for a democracy, while demociacy was denied 
to her, and said ; “ No, that is a contradiction in terms.” 

Questioned about her future programme, 

the Hon’ble Mrs. Pandit said that she would devote 
the next ten days to the mattei of hei health and the 
question of social activities, if any, would be decided 
later. — Reuter. 

That the question of India’s freedom is a 
matter of life and death for her children, is 
literally true, was shown by us in the last 
number of The Modern Review in the note on 
political subjection and length of life. The 
table of expectation of life in different countries 
given in that note proves to demonstration that 
in subject India people die on an average much 
earlier than in other civilized countries for 
which statistics are available. And all these 
countries are free and independent or_ almost 
independent or autonomous in their internal 
affairs. 

Some months ago Mrs. Pandit had said 
that the kind of ‘provincial autonomy’ given 
to the provinces did not moan that they had 
obtained Sw^araj. She did well to repeat that 
observation in London in different language. 
Recently Mr. Sampurnanand and other notable 
Congressmen have said similar things. A.'< 
Swaraj has still to bo w’on, all nationalists 
should concentrate attention on what is 
indispensably necessary for its_ attainment, 
refraining for the present from bringing to the 
forefront the particular fad.s or fancio.s of 
particular persons and groups. 

Though some of the British newspapers 
are guilty of “ manifestations of imorance ” 
in what they have written of her, deservedly 
high tributes have also been paid to her by 
others. For example, the Manchester Guardian 
has written : 

Until last year only one woman in any part o£ the 
British Commonwealth had ever held Cabinet rank. Mrs. 
Vijaya Pandit ... is Miss Margaret Bondfiitld’s fira 
successor, but, unlike Miss Bonfield, she holds two 
Ministerial posts in the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces of India— those of public health and of local self- 
government. 

Considering the energy with which the Government 
has been working since it took office in July, 1937, and 
the arduousness of Mrs. Pandit’s duties (culminating in 
the weeks she spent touring through all parts of the 
province affected by the recent cholera epidemic), it is no 
wonder that the doctors ordered her to take three months’ 
leave. 

Work in the Home 

Most women in India, she think«, have little sympathy 
vnth women in political life, fearing that their homes are 
likely to be neglected. One reason why she had attained 
a certain measure of popularity among women was that 
they had seen her trying to run her house and look after 
her children in the orifinary way, and realiaed that her 
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political work had not pri'vented this. It was a big 
stiain, but tlie women’s movement would certainly be 
injined if people thought it wiong for them to enter 
political life. Mis Pandit gavi* a sketch of hei ordinary 
day, making it cleai that she could run her house and 
hilly cairy out hei ministerial woik. 

Her three young daiighlers take a great interest and 
piide in hei work, and so does hei husband, who is a 
member oi ihe Legislative Council. “If I am able to 
achieve any success,’” she said, “ a large part of it will be 
due to my husband’s co-operation and moral support.” 

Mib. Pandit shaicd in the groat awakening of Indian 
women that took place in 1930 . . . 

“My fathei luid died,” 4ie said, “and niy mothei, 
a woman f>f the old school, with her main interest in her 
home, gave up le i whole life to the movement. My 
brother, my sistei, and J were sent to gaol. I had an 
eighteen months’ siuitence, and spent the whole of 1932 
in gaol. Then they attached my motor-cai and remitted 
the last six months.” . . . 

One of the things she is doing as Ministei ol Health 
IS to plan a netwoik of ^mall dispensaries all over the 
province to meet the mecis of villages too far from 
hoHpiials . . . 

Mis. Pandit was an eaily advocate of nurseiy schools; 
she has recently started a training school for muses, and 
she wants to establish a ninsing ‘•eivice for the poor and 
for muldleclass people in their own homes. While in 
England she wants to see what is being done here on the 
pieventive side of public health. 

Congress Swadeshi Exhibition 

Autuiun iH a season of rejoicing in India. 
In different parts of the country Hindus have 
festivals variously named Dussera (Dashahara) , 
Durga Puja, Rain-lila, and so on. On these 
festive occasions members of the family, 
relatives, and dependents are presented with 
new articles of clotliing, and sometimes with 
other things also. In no part of the year are 
greater purchases made than now. Now is 
the time, therefore, for pushing the sale of 
Swadeshi goods. Foreign articles attract 
buyers by their cheapness, finish, and gaudiness, 
though many of them do not last as long as 
country-made goods of the same description. 
Many persons again buy foreign articles of 
some kinds under the mistaken belief that 
Swacloshi goods of the same descriptions are 
not manufactured and cannot be had. Some 
unscrupulous shopkeepers also sometimes 
mislead customers. 

Exhibitions of Swadeshi goods in this season 
are for these reasons particularly necessary 
and useful. Congress leaders in Calcutta 
rendered considerable service to the public and 
to the manufacturers of Swadeshi goods by- 
holding a Swadeshi exhibition in the College 
Street Municipal Market last month. Not only 
were various kinds of goods exhibited there, but 
in addition demonstrations were given of the 
processes of manufacturing them. As the 


entrance fee was only half an anna per visitor 
and batches of school girls and school boys 
were also admitted free, the number of persons 
who saw the exhibition was large, and there 
was much buying and selling. 

Moving Exhibition of Swadeshi Goods 

If the Congress Swadeshi Exhibition was a 
success and served a useful purpose, much 
more spectacular and striking was the Moving 
Exliibition of Indigenous Products organised 
by the Commercial Museum of the Calcutta 
Corporation on the 4th September last. If 
busy or lazy men, or if ladies for some reason, 
or other, would not or could not see the Swadeshi 
Exhibition, here was the Exhibition brought to 
their very doors. They could see without any 
expense or trouble how many different kinds 
of things their enterprising countrymen were 
making for their use. Many of those who saw 
these articles for the first time had no idea that 
Indian manufacturers had succeeded to so 
large an extent. 

A fleet of seventy motor lorries and ’buses, 
loaded with various kinds of country-made 
tilings, well arranged and displayed, glided 
smoothly and slowly through many important 
thoroughfares of the city, creating a sensation 
and drawing large crowds of curious spectators 
to the road^side and the roofs, balconies and 
verandahs of houses. 

It is to be hoped the Commercial Museum 
of the Calcutta Corporation will repeat this 
successful experiment so that lasting results 
may be obtained, and that towns outside 
Calcutta and Bengal will emulate Calcutta’s 
example. Most of our manufacturers and 
traders have not yet acquired the advertising 
habit, and even if they had, such moving 
exhibitions would have their value owing to 
their direct striking visual appeal. 

It should be mentioned in this connection 
that the Eastern Bengal Railway authorities 
have been serving both the manufacturers and 
the buying public by their annual Puja moving 
shops. 

Among the large number of firms which 
took advantage of the Moving Exhibition 
mention may be made of the following; 

Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Calcutta 
Chemical Co., Himani Works, B. K. Paul and Co., 
Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, Mohini Mills, Lily Biscuit Co., 
Banga Sree Cotton Mills, Sree Durga Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Sterling Pharmaceutical Products Co., 
Bharat Electric Bulb Y/orks, Bengal Electric Lamp Works, 
Bengal Waterproof Works, Ladco, Nasco, Pan j at Soap 
Works, F. N. Gooptu and Co., G. C. Law and Co., Bengal 
Enamel Works, Sur Enamel, India Electric Works, Jay 
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Engineering Works, J. P. Dutt and Co., Everest Engineering 
Co., Clyde Fan Co., Sreenatli Mills, D. N. Bose’s Hosiery, 
Kidderpore Hosiery, DeJiabandhu Hosiery, Han Hosiery 
Factory, Santosii Biscuit Co., M. L. Bose and Co., Bengal 
Immunity Co., Oriental Metal Industry, Standard Stationery 
Manufacturing, Orion and Co., Arya Bakery, Calcutta 
Mineial Supply Co., Darling Pump, Bengal Potteries, 
Suraj Mall Nager Mall, Panna Lai Seal Vidyamandir, 
Bangiya Diaselai, Calcutta Expanded Metal, Calcutta 
Metal Maniifactuimg, Bengal Glass Works, New Indian 
Glass Works, Vax Institute, Calcutta Celluloid Woiks, 
R. B. S. Ruiiber Mills, Bengal Salt Works, Indian Salt 
Manufacturing, Lakshmi Naram Cotton MilH, Maya 
Products, Flash Lights, Nath Brass-ware, Bengal Scientific 
and Technical Works, Tropico Sensidising, India Rubber 
Goods and Murial Laboratory. 

^Unique Convocation'^ in 
Patna Senate Hall 

In the Senate Halls of other Universities 
year after year degrees are conferred upon 
those who succeed m passing the Bachelor^s 
degree and higher examinations. The Patna 
University Senate Hall recently witnessed a 
different, but not less important gathering for 
recognizing and rewarding pursuit of knowledge 
under difSculties. 

The Hon'ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education 
Minister of Bihar, awarded prizes there to a 
batch of adults who were illiterate before but 
had become literate through the literacy 
campaign laimcehd by him. The following 
passages are extracted from the impressive 
speech which he delivered on the occasion — 

I am extremely glad to be called upon to perfoim 
the most pleasant iity of giving away prizes to the first 
batch of those who a few months ago were steeped m the 
darkness of ignorance and in this short period of time 
through the devoted efforts of our student and teachei 
volunteers have been reclaimed to literacy and enlighten- 
ment. This great historic Hall has seen many distin- 
guished gatherings and academic functions in which the 
highest academic honours have been conferred on eminent 
men of letters and science but never perhaps has this 
Hall witnessed a function which has been held to celebrate 
the success of hundreds of our unlettered adult country- 
men in their efforts to seek knowledge and wisdom late 
in their lives. I have no doubt that today’s function will 
be a turning point in the lives of these men and it will 
stimulate them to greater efforts for attaining a fuller 
and richer hfe. 

To my newly literate brethren I take this opportunity 
of saying a few words. You have during the past few 
months shaken off your mental inertia and have, in spite 
of numerous demands on your time, come forward to 
receive the blessings of education and thus have ^et a 
noble example which will no doubt inspire others to 
follow in your footsteps. You must remember that you 
have taken upon yourself a great responsibility and that 
is to continue in the path of knowledge, a journey which 
you have just commenced. Let me remind you that you 
have another duty to perform and that is, not only to 
keep the torch of knowledge burning in your homes and 
hearts but also to illumine the darkness which today 
envelopes your fellow brethren. Let each one of you 
make a grim determination that by way of thanks-giving 


for the knowledge which you have been able to acquire, 
you in your turn will pass it on to others. Thus in this 
crusade against illiteiacy and ignoiance, I have every hope 
that we will be able to count on the active support of 
this new army of adult literate volunteeis which will 
immeasurably strengthen oiii teacher and student 
volunteers and lead us to victory. 

I shall he failing in my duty if I fail to acknowledge 
publicly the splendid and devoted services rendeied by 
thousands of our teacher and student volunteeis who at 
the great sacrifice of their haid earned leisure woiked 
hard in spite of all difficulties to make the movement a 
success. 

United Provinces Literacy Schemes 

The U. P. Ministry for Ednralion has a 
number of schemes under contemplation to 
spread literacy in the Province. 

Teaching of Adults 

First, the Ministry is lequesting all teaclieis employed 
by local self-governing boards, numbeiing about 100,000 
to give «ome of their spaie time to the teaciiing of adults 
in their respective areas For their good woik, when this 
has been testified to by the Education Expansion Office 
and headmasters of district board schools, they will 
be awarded certificates of merit and appieciation by the 
Government, and for exceptionally good woik they will 
be given cash bonuses, ranging fiom Rs. 15 to 50. 

Secondly, those inteie ted in spieadmg litmaey aie 
being asked to undertake legulai educational woik in the 
villages. They will be required to organize piivate stdiools 
in suitable village buildings For their expenses, and an 
an honorarium, they will leceive Rs. 10 per month from 
the Education Depariimmt 

Lastly, to utilize the services of those who may not 
be in a position to undertake whole-time educational work, 
the Education Depaitm/nt is planning to invite people to 
enlist as part-time worker^*. For every person made 
literate through their efforts they will receive Re. 1. 

Libraries and Reading-Rooms 

It has been found that those who leave school aflei 
leaining to read and write often lelapse into illiteraf'y 
for lack of opportunities and facilities to increase theii 
meagre knowledge. Plans are, tlieiefore, almost complete 
for the opening of 960 adults schools, 750 circulating 
libraries and 3,600 reading-rooms in villages in Oclobei, 
the aim being that within a radius of three or four miles 
there should be one leading-room, and that almost eveiy 
village should be served by circulating libraries. 

Each reading-room will be provided with at hmst one 
Urdu and one Hindi weekly paper, and magazines in Urdu 
and Hindi. For each libiarv hooks worth Rs, 200 will be 
provided. 

Experiments on Living Animals 

A British Home Office Return recently 
issued reveals the surprising fact that nearly a 
million experiments were performed upon living 
animals in 1937, or 96,793 more than in 1936. 

Of these, only 40,319 were performed under anaesthe- 
tics. The report admits that “in many cases of experi- 
ments performed without anaesthetics the results were 
negative.” 

It i_9 shocking that in the vast majority of 
these million experiments on living animals no 
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anneslhotiiis were used. What positive results 
beneficial lo the human race were thereby 
oblanical? Not. that we admit that men have 
any right to torture the lower animals for 
human advantage, 

Bombay's Compulsory Purchase of Lands 
Attached in 193 Ip And Return to 
Former Owners 

Bombay, Sept. 2. 

It is iHHieisiood that the Secretary of State for India 
has peimilted the Gov(‘rnor of Bombay to accord previous 
sancli<m as ie(pun‘d l)v Section 299 of the Government of 
India Act to the Conp!U‘ss Mini'-try’s Bill ^seeklng compul- 
sory acquisition of lands confiscated during the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement from peasants of Gujerat and 
Karnatak. 

In tliih connection it might be recalled that the 
Bombay Legislature passed a resolution approving of 
Government’s polit'v of purchasing these lands at Govern- 
ment (‘oht with a view to returning them to the original 
ownd-. As n(‘gotiations to acquire these lands were not 
\,’iy successful, (iovernmenl proposed bunging forward 
legislation in the mettei. The mat lei had to be sent to 
the Seeielaij of Stale for approval. Aceouiing lo the 
measuu‘s, the prestmt owneis of confiscated lands are to 
h<‘ paid the cost ihe> paid for the land plus any expenses 
incurred in improving (he lands, fifteen per cent by way 
of compensation and foui piT (*ent inlciest on the capital. 

The ('Xiiiiiplc of Bombay should be followed 
in !ill oi,h(‘r ])roviiicos where lands may have 
hi!(‘)i confiscated for political reasons. 

Persecution of Jews in Europe 

It is sickt'ning to read of fresh measures of 
j)(!rs(‘cutiori of Jew.s in Italy, Austria, and 
(Tcriimny. The papers contained news of a 
fresh pogrom, too, in Russia. In Poland also 
they are porsecuted 

A Christian poet wrote m a different 
(ionnection, “ Alas for the rarity of Christian 
charity under the sun ” But neither ‘ charity ’ 
in the original Iiihlical sense nor any other 
virtue is a, monopoly of any religiou.s commu- 
nity. 

References to * Chatterjee ’ in the Book 
on “Lenin and Gandhi” 

Our attcn(.ion has been drawn to certain 
references to ‘ Charterjeo ’ in Rene Ftilop-Miller’s 
Lemn and Gandhi, pages 290-293. _ The first 
of the sentences in which ‘ Chatterjee ’ figures 
runs as follows: 

“The publicist, B. C. Chatterjee, editor of the 

Modern Review, declares that an independent India 
would never be able to maintain the hegemony over the 
Indian Ocean at present exercised by Delhi.” 

We do not know whether the opinions 

ascribed to Mr, B. C. Chatterjee on pages 290- 


293 of Lenin and Gandhi are really his. We 
are concerned here with merely stating that they 
are not ours and never were, and that the name 
of the editor of The Modern Review is not 
B. C. Chatterjee. 

If Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, really holds the 
opinions ascribed to him by the author of Lemn 
and Gandhi, it is only proper that he should get 
the whole credit for them. 

We do not know whether this Note which 
we have written on Lemn and Gandhi will 
come to the notice either of the author of the 
original book or of the publishers of the English 
translation of the same. But we have written 
in the hope that the necessary corrections will 
be made. 

Bengal Civil Liberties Union 

At the last second annual general meeting 
of the Bengal Civil Liberties Union an abstract 
of the honorary secretary’s report of its activities 
during the last two years was adopted. Great 
credit is due to Srijut Sures Ranjan Chatter ji, 
M.A., B.L., the honorary organising secretary, 
for his single-minded devotion to the work of 
the Union. The greater part of the abstract 
of the report is printed below. The first para- 
graph relates to the condition of detenus. 

On the 22nd December the first statement of the 
Union was issued regarding the serious condition of 
several detenus attacked wjth Tuberculosis, and since 
then lip till now 71 statements have been issued 
ventilating the grievances of more than a thousand 
detenus, internees, and pet sons under other restrictions 
imposed under lawless laws and also those of people whose 
Civil Liberties have been wantonly violated by the 
Executive Government, the Police or otlier Governmental 
Agencies m exercise of their powers under ordinary laws 
especially in connection with labour and peasant 
movements. The statements have urged for abolition of 
Repressive Laws and Release of Detenus and Political 
Prisoners, Modification of Press Laws, Arms Act, Sec. 
124A I. P. C. etc. and foi Piison Reform in the light 
of the Reforms that are being intioduced in all civilized 
countries of the world. A special statement containing 
typical facts and outstanding figures was issued on the 
27th Oct. 1937, when the Working Committee of the 
All-India Congress Committee met at Calcutta and a 
negotiation was being held between Mahatmaji and the 
Hon’ble Ministers. Facts and figures were specially 
prepared and supplied to Mahatmaji for the momentous 
pourparler between His Excellency the Governor and 
hinKelf held at Bariackpoie on 9-11-37. 

A Special Report, containing 132 pages 
of typed and printed matter, was placed 
before the London Conference on “ Civil 
Liberties in India ” held at the Transport 
House on October 7 of the last year under 
the presidency of Lord Listwell. This report 
contained the followung chapters: — 
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L Repressive Laws. 

A. Their Scope 

B. Their Operation. 

C. Condition of the detenus, etc. — Suicides, Deaths, 
Insanity, T. B. and other serious diseases, etc. 

D. Number of several sets of prisoners under 
successive persecutions since 1915. 

E. Miscellaneous. 

F. Condition of Camps and Grievances of Male 
and Female Detenus. 

II Press Laws. 

A. Operation thereof in piactice. 

B. Books Proscribed. 

III. Civil Libel ties as they are today : Chionicle 
of events since the inauguration of the New Constitution. 

A. Repression as continued till now. 

B. Lady Detenus and Political Prisoners. 

IV. Police Methods. 

A. Fabrication of cases; Planting of Revolvers, 
etc. 

(i). Midnapore Police Spy case. 

(w). Sylhet Revolver Planting case. 

iiii). Revolvers and Explosives find case at Dacca, 

(iv). Two other cases. 

B. Char-Manair Report, 1923. 

C. Police atrocities in districts during the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, 1932. 

D*" Summary of Chaygaon case. 

E. Present Day Instances. 

V. Beginning of the stiuggle for the rights of the 
people since 1905 in Bengal. 

VI. Agonies of individual Detenus, etc. 

VII. Tragic wails of families. 

The substantial service to the credit of the 
Union is that 

It was able to bring out to the public (i) the real 
condition that had been for a long time prevailing behind 
the prison-bars and at the domiciles m the forlorn corners 
of remote villages; {ii) that numerous families of 
Bengal had been disrupted under systematic repiession 
earned or by a reactionary Goveinment; and (in) that 
police persecution continued still after release, making 
it almost impossible for our youths to settle down 
peacefully m life. The cumulative effect of all these 
may be ‘ aid to be that a consciousness has been 
awakened to the magnitude of infringements of Civil 
Liberties, and the sensitiveness that grew blunt has been 
a bit keen as to the safeguarding of the rights of 
the people. 

And a greater appreciation by the public of the 
province manifested itself in the formation of Branch 
Unions in districts which again gave clear indications of 
a growing awakening. 

As regards repressive laws, it is stated: 

Though the detenus have been released and restric- 
tions withdrawn, the administrative policy of the 
Government remains reactionary as before and a whole 
series of repressive laws disfigure the Statute Book. 
There are again clear indications in the passing of the 
Army Recruiting Bill, that in days not very remote the 
engine of repression may be in full operation, A va®t 
amount of literature is still under ban and organs of 
communication and expression of thoughts and opinions 
are still sought to be gagged While in countries where 
there are National Governments Civil Liberties Unions 
are growing in number and strength, it is the duty of 
the people of this country to see that a Civil Liberties 
Union is maintained. 


A Civil Liberties Union should certainly 
be maintained in Bengal in fully vigorous work- 
ing order. It Las done very useful and 
necessary work during the last two years. 

The following office-bearers were elected for 
the session 1938-39: 

President : Sj. Raniananda Chatteijee. 

Vice-Presidents : Sj. Syamaprosad Mukherji, Maulaaa 
Abiil Kalam Azad, Sj. Saral Chandra Bose, Sj. Hirendra 
Nath Datta, Prof. Nripendia Ch. Banerji, Mr. A. K 
M. Zakariah and Pi of. Miinal Kanti Bose. 

Secretary : Sj Suies Ran,an Chatterji. 

Jt.-Secretary : Prof. Benoyendra Nath Banerji. 

Treasurei : Sj. Siiaram Sakseria. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 

The United States of America is the greatest 
republic m the world in the old accepted sense 
of the word ^ republic. ’ Its people enjoy great 
political liberty, and their civic rights, too, are 
enviable. Yet they have a Civil Liberties 
Union, and it has to be vvvy active, too. This 
is enough to show how greatly the people of 
India, who are not free, require the services of 
Civil Liberties Unions in all provinces — 
particularly in provinces like Bengal and the 
Panjab, with branches in all districts. 

As to the work of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, Unity of Chicago writes : 

The American Civil Libeities Union has through 
twenty years of impartial, unprejudiced, courageous 
fighting built up for itself the reputation of Ixdng the 
foremost champion of civil rights in thi^ country. It 
has never failed to come to the lelief of any one, 
however humble or even disreputable, who has been 
denied full freedom of speech and press, as see its 
annual report just issued. In the very necessities of 
the ca^-e, its clients have frequently been SodalislH, 
Communists, and other radicals who have of course been 
the first to suffer the woist at the hands of reactionary 
public authorities. It has been this insistence of the 
Union upon defending the libeities of those whom no one 
else would defend which has besmeared it at the hands of 
bigoted opponents with the charge of being “red.’’ 
But the TJnion has championed quite as vigorously 
individuals and groups of quite a different stamp— as 
for example, Roman Catholics, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Ku Klux Klanners, and now capitalistic employers under 
indictment of the National Labor Relations Act, 

This last instance is interesting! Under the terms 
of the Wagnor Act (as the law is popularly called), 
especially as administered by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, employers are denied the right to state any 
opposition to or criticism of trade unionism to their 
employees, to distribute circulars among them, to 
communicate with them in any way, shape, or manner. 
The employer within the area of his factory, and among 
the people on his payroll, must keep absolutely silent 
on all matters at issue between them. Recently, for 
example, an employer was indicted by the N. L. R. 
Board, and will in due course be punished, for the 
heinous offence of distributing among his employees a 
speech by a Congressman attacking the C. I. 0. If 
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this isn’t a denial nf free speech, we should like to 
know what «uch denial is. 

Princely Sympathy and Munificence 

Daiueeling, Sept. 9. 

Information 1ms lieen ju'-t leceivetl here that on the 
occasion of the sevtmth annivei‘'ary of his accession to 
the Pi(‘mieiship, Ilis Ilighne-s Coneral Sii Joodha Shiim 
Shere Junfi; Bahadur Rana, Maharaia of Nepal, has 
annmmcitd Knmssion of the entiie loan amounting to 
twent) lakhs ol lupees, given to siiffcreis of the 1934 
eailh(fimk(% and also refund of the amounts already 
paid. 

On the iu‘ws of this announcement teaching 
Darjeeling there was gieat rejoicing among the local 
Nepalese resident'-. A, P. 

Industrial Production in India 
Commerce writes: 

Official Hlatistica available njgaiding the progress of 
industiial produelion in India during 1937-38 show 
satisfactory ilevelopraent. The progress that was noticed 
in the earluT two years, in the wake of general economic 
recovery, wa- maintained and even augmented in certain 
instances, particularly in the cotton mill industry. The 
following are tin* available statistics of production in 
some of the nia or indiistiies : 


Commodity 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Colloa pKTOgoods Imil. yds.) 

.. 3,572 

4,084 

Iron and Stoid 



(000 tons) 



Ihg iron 

. 1,552 

1,644 

Steed ingots 

.. 861 

922 

Finished steel 

.. 692 

823 

Sugar fOOO cwts.) (11 months) 

.. 16,213 

17,988 

Papei fewts.) 

970,625 

1,076,222 

Coal (OOO tons) 

20,064 

23,479 

Jute manufactures (000 tons) 

. . 1,252 

1,303 


Vidyasagar Memorial Hall at 
Midnapur 

MiDN'iPORE, Sept. 10. 

The foundation stone of the Vidyasagar Memorial 
Hall was laid this morning by Professor Sir S. Radha- 
kri-ihnan after Mr. B. R. Sen, T. C. S., had opened the 
proceedings and thanked the donors for their liberal 
contributions. 

In the course of his speech Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
referred to Vidyasagar as an eminent educationist, social 
reformer and leader of Indian renaissance. “ This 
renais'-ance is not the recapture of ancient ideal^ or 
renewal of ancient achievement but a dynamic readjust- 
ment of ancient ideals to modern conditions.”^ 

Tracing the history of Hinduism, he said that its 
essential spirit was movement and its dark days were 
those when it^ champions became advocates of stagnation. 
The great teachers of Hinduism were not the conseivative 
upholders of existing outworn ideas but radical innovators 
of new ways of thinking and acting. Vidyasagar was a 
religious man. We have failed not because we have 
followed things spiritual but becau'-e we have not followed 
them sufficiently. We have created a gulf between^ spirit 
and life and rested in a compromise. Religion is not 
belief in routine and ritual. It is not a system of 
enactments and prohibitions based on undefined fears 
and sanctioned by terrific penalties. Bigotry and 


superstition are mistaken for religion. It is a life of 
peace and love. Vid}asagar was a friend of women. 
He was a constructive patriot. His many-sided activities 
indicate his versatile genius and his pa-sion for Indians 
freedom.— P, L 

Two Great Jews 

Unity of Chicago records the death in July 
last of two of the world’s greatest Jews — one 
in U. S. A. and the other in England. The 
former was Supreme Court Justice Cardozo, and 
the latter. Dr. Claude Goldsmid-Montefiore. 
The American weekly observes: 

Amid the raging anti-Semitism of this hour, and the 
snailing prejudice and contempt of Jews, so prevalent 
even among those who would deny the taint of anti- 
Semitism, we think of these two men who make ridiculous 
every charge directed against their brethren. Glorious 
and indispensable to mankind is any race which can 
pioduce such sons 

Doctorate for Ex-Vice-Chancellor 

The Senate of the Calcutta University at its meeting 
on September 10 last confeircd honoris causa the Degree 
of Doctor of Liteialiire on Mi. Syama Prasad Mookerji. 

Paying his tribule to the services lendered by Mr. 
Mookerji as Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Khan Bahadur Aziziil Hague, said he believed 
the entire Bengali community would welcome the con- 
ferment of this Degree on Mr Mookerji, who had done 
so much for the cause of education in the province. 
Mr. Mookerji had left a mark in the history of education 
in this province and the Vice-Chancellor felt sure that 
the policy shaped by Mi. Mookerji would guide the 
activities of the Univeisity for many years to come. 

This honorary degree is fully deserved. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews on Decentralization 
of Industries 

Addressing the students of the Institute oi 
Science at Bangalore Mr. C. F. Andrews dealt 
lucidly with the subject of over-population and 
spoke mainly about the way in which industrial 
and agricultural science might help to solve the 
problem or at least lessen the evil. 

He pointed out that huge centralized industries of 
western type such as are found in Great Britain, United 
States and Germany might only increase the present 
misery. 

True, but in certain places and under 
certain circumstances, they might not increase 
the present misery, but relieve it. 

“What is needed,” he said, “is rather some form of 
decentralization, whereby the villages themselves may 
become thriving homes of industry. This would increase 
the earning capacity of the villagers without taking them 
away from their homes.” 

This is very much to be desired wherever 
possible. 

Two improved methods of village craftsmanship, said 
Mr. Andrews, might be aimed at : (1) the construction of 
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better machines which could be worked by the hand and 
foot and (2) the introduction of power through the 
transference of electiicity from power stations. 

The first method is practicable everywhere 
in India with regard to some village industries. 
The electrification method is practicable in 
provinces whose Governments have not been 
fleeced by the Government of India. It can 
hardly be adopted in Bengal so long as the 
legalised spoliation of this Province continues 
Sir N. N. Sircar writes in his “ Speeches and 
Pamphlets ” (published in 1934) , pp. 106-107 ; 

The percentage-' of total Provincial Revenues which 
are retained in the Provinces ate ■— 


Bengal 

.. 30.3 

United Provinceb 

.. 78.4 

Madras 

. 69 5 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 92.8 

Punjab 

.. 85.9 

Bombay 

. 40.7 

Central Provinces 

.. 90.1 

Assam 

.. 85.4 


While slight corrections aie necessary, as some part 
of Customs Revenue fiom maritime provinces is attribut- 
able to those inland, and a smaller portion of revenue 
from taxes is similarly attributable — yet the figures bring 
out clearly the condition of Bengal due to no shortcomings 
of her own. 

Some further correction is necessary owing 
to Sir Otto Niemeyer’s award But after making 
all such corrections, one would find the relative 
wretched position of Bengal’s finances unaltered. 

With regard to iron and steel works Mr. Andrews 
saw little hope of any great decentralization Everything 
should be done at sticli centres by careful town-planning 
to avoid making new slums. The Tata Steel and lion 
Company had succeeded in this at Jamshedpur. 

There may be other similar heavy industries, 
which must either be centralized' in India by 
Indians or left in the hands of foreign manu- 
facturers abroad for the exploitation of India. 

On the other hand for lighter industries, there was a 
perpetual supply of skilled labour in the villages which 
was only being half-employed in agriculture. Just as in 
Denmark and Switzerland a new and thriving countryside 
had recently come into existence, owing to the revival of 
village industries combined with the use of electric power, 
so the countryside of India might take this form more 
and more in the future and thus lead on to a higher 
standard of living. Increase of spending power was likely 
in the end to mean a lower birth-rate. At the very least 
it would provide more food for those who were suffering 
badly today from malnutrition —17 P. 

We agree. Nothing would please us more 
than the revival of village industries through 
the use of electric power and improved cottage 
machinery. And we know that in the course 
of a few years some provinces will be able to 
supply electric power even to rural areas for 
agricultural and industrial purposes. We do not 
and will not envy them their good luck. But 


what is to be done in and for the Provinces which 
owing to no fault or natural poverty of theirs 
have no public money for making arrangements 
for the supply of electric power both in towns 
and villages? 

Distress Caused By Flood 

Owing to many rivers ha^’lng overflowed 
their banks in Assam, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar and 
U. P., extensive areas are under water in these 
provinces, and in consequence there is great dis- 
tress among the people. Vast multitudes are 
without food and shelter and proper clothing. 
It is very difficult to cope with disaster of such 
magnitude. The resources of both the people 
and the provincial governments may be taxed 
to the utmost, but both parties must try their 
best to be equal to the occasion. 

Perhaps the floods have been the most ex- 
tensive and destructive in Bengal, half the 
province (13 districts, to be precise) lying pros- 
trate under the destructive fury of its rivers. 

It is a proper occasion for thc‘ Central Gov- 
ernment to come to the rescue of the provinces 
affected. 

Control of Floods 

A Poona message says that the iiroblem of 
flood control is being studied there under official 
auspices by the officers concerned. 

This reminds us that, so far as we arc 
awai’e, Dr. M. N. Saha’s informative paper on 
river physics and river training contributed to 
the Sir P. C. Ray Seventieth Birthday Commo- 
inorative Volume was the first public" discussion 
in India of the problem which called attention to 
its gravity. Since then he has contributed 
other papers on it to this Rrvivv'. After the 
great North Bengal floods some years ago fhe 
Bengal Government asked Professor Prasanta 
Chandra Mahalanobis, its meteorological officer, 
to study the question of floods anil submit a 
report. He did study the subject in its various 
aspects, passed in review the rainfall statistics for 
decades and produced a remarkable report. But 
unfortunately owing to the Government having 
fixed a prohibitive price for it, it has been as 
good (or bad ?) as suppressed. Writing from 
memory and not having the report before us — 
perhaps no Indian editor got a copy from the 
Government, we are unable to supply more 
details. But we are positive that any committee 
which may be appointed to study the problem 
of floods will derive great advantage from a 
study of this report. We believe an Orissa 
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Minister has had i^alks with Prof. Mahalanobis 
on fh(' sul)j(>('l of floods. 

Talking of Orissa, one cannot but recollect 
that some years ago Mr. C. F Andrews made a 
special study of the Mahanadi floods. Provin- 
cial Coiuniittces in Orissa, Bihar, U. P., etc., 
ai)i)omted for the purpose, will do well to obtain 
as much hel[) iis possible from Mr. Andrews, 
along with advice from Sir M. Vivesvarayya 
and other engineers 

Dr. Nalini Kanta Bose, Ph. D. (Gottingen), 
has also scientifically studied the subject. 

In Japan a committee of engineers and other 
experts have drawn up a scheme for the conser- 
vation and control of rivers. The physical and 
gttographical conditions in Japan are not the 
sanu! in all n'spects as in the Indian provinces 
affected by floods. Nevertheless there must be 
siniilarities. The Japanese ideas concerning 
widening and deepiiiiing the river-beds, re-open- 
ing covered and silted-up rivers, elevation of 
railway bridges where necessary, widening and 
re-opening of culverts, and the like should 
receive the earnest consideration of our experts 
and authorities. 

Many* of our large rivers flow through more 
provinces than one. For this reason, the Cen- 
tral Government should co-operate with the 
Provincial Governments and co-ordinate the 
latter’s ('ndeavours. 

Sine(‘ the above was in type we have seen 
in till' Beptomber number of Bc-knee and Culture 
a letter on “ Floods and Prediction of Flood 
Levels by River Models ” contributed by Dr. 
Nalini Kanta Bo.se of the Irrigation Research 
Laboratory of Lahore. 

Bengal Bill to Muzzle Press and 
Public Opinion 

A bill, named the “ Bengal Official Records 
Bill was published in an extraordinary issue of 
the official Calcutta Gazette on September 1 last. 
It is said in the statement of objects dnd 
reasons: 

A growing tendency has been noticed, both in the 
pres and on the platform, to give unauthorised currency 
to the contents of unpublished state documents. This 
tendency has rendered imperative the necessity^ of taking 
legislative measures to suppress the dissemination in the 
prc'-s and on the platform of the contents of unpublished 
records of Government unless after due authorisation.” 

Its penal provisions may be summarized 
thus: 

The provisions of this Bill are calculated to penalise, 
with imprisonment, editors of newspapers which may 
publish ^any unpublished official record relating to any 
affairs of State’ or any related matter or any comment 
thereon, except with the previous permission of the 
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Provincial Government. The keepers of the presses in 
which such newspapers aie printed will be severally 
liable. 

Any person revealing such records or commenting 
on them on the public platform is also proposed to be 
similarly dealt with. 

Where a newspaper may be the victim of the penal 
clauses, the Government may either forfeit any security 
It may have deposited or may even declare the press 
to be forfeited to the Government. 

One can understand that the unauthorized 
and premature publication of military plans, 
army manceuvres, and the like may injure the 
State and the public and may, therefore, be 
penalised. Or, let us take another kind of 
official information which must be kept secret in 
the interests of the State. In paying a compli- 
ment to the trustworthiness of Indian officials, 
high and low. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, 
Finance Member of the Government of India, 
said in the course of a speech in 1913: 

“Three yeais ago when it fell to my lot to impose 
new taxes, it was imperative that their nature should 
remain secret until they were officially announced. 
Everybody in the department had to be entrusted with 
this secret. Any one of these, from high officials to 
low paid compositors of the Government Press, would 
have become a millionaire by using that secret 
improperly. But even under such tremendous temptation 
not one betrayed his trust. So well was the secret kept 
that a ship laden with silver in Bombay delayed 
unnecessarily its unloading for three days and was 
consequently caught by the new tax.” 

It is not the divulging of only official infor- 
mation of the kinds indicated above that the 
Bill penalizes. If passed into law it will enable 
the Government to punish the divulger of any 
kind of official information which the Ministry 
or other officials may wish for their own con- 
venience and interest to keep secret. It will 
not be necessary for the prosecution to prove 
that its divulgence has injuriously affected the 
interests of the State or the public. On the con- 
trary, let us give a few examples of the kind of 
official information whose unauthorized publica- 
tion was in the public interest, but which the 
Bill, if it becomes law, will penalise hereafter. 

Lord Curzon’s proposal for the partition of 
Bengal was subjected to severe criticism in a 
minute by Sir Henry Cotton, then Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam. The former ordered that 
that minute should not be published. But it was 
published by Surendranath Banerjea in defiance 
of that order in his Bengalee. He thereby pro- 
moted public good. The Amrita Bazar Patrika 
also published secret official information on 
several occasions, relating, for example, to 
Kashmir, Gilgit, Bhopal, etc., thereby serving 
the public but incurring the wrath of the powers 
that be. In recent times the Hindusthm 
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Standard has done quite the right thing by 
publishing two successive drafts of the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill. Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, M.L.A., m his speech at the Calcutta 
University Institute on the 1st Septenaber last 
read out extracts from a secret report of a Press 
Officer of the Government of Bengal and the 
following extract from a Note of the Bengal 
Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq : 

** fn my opinion we should at once undertake 
legislation to compel newspapers to reserve two columns 
at any rate for the publication of Governmental matters. 
If we cannot give them sufficient matters to fill the two 
columns, they will still keep the unutilised portions 

vacant in order to show that these columns have been 

reserved entirely for Government publications. It is on 
these conditions we can allow the press to function in 
our country,” 

The extracts read out by Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose have not injured either the State 
or the public. On the cbntrary, they have 
warned the public of possible dangers ahead. 
But if the Bill becomes law, no one will 

be able to publish such things hereafter 
without running the risk of being punished. 

By the by, Mr. Bose has not told the 

public whether Mr. Fazlul Haq’s note contained 
any proposal for paying the newspapers for the 
reservation of two columns and whether Mr. 
Haq wanted also to lay down the condition 
that the papers must not criticise what appeared 
in these columns I 

Congress Resolution On Defence 
Expenditure Carried 

Simla, Sept. 13. 

By 74 votes to 35, the Central Assembly carried the 
Congress Party’s resolution urging immediate constitution 
of a committee of the Central Legislature with an 
elected majority to examine the arrangements in force 
for the control of Defence Expenditure and suggest means 
of reduction in defence costs.— t/, P. 

Bengal Legislature and Calcutta 
University 

It is welcome news that the Government 
of India have informed the Government of 
Bengal that according to the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, the Bengal 
Legislature is not competent to undertake any 
legislation affecting the Calcutta University. 
The ..reason obviously is that the jurisdiction 
of the Calcutta , University extends over two 
provinces, namely, Bengal and Assam. It is 
further reported that the Government of India 
dqb not at, present intend to initiate any 
Id^w^n fti'thd Centrleil Legislkture affecting 


the Calcutta University. Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Haq, the Prime Minister of Bengal, will 
therefore have to give up for the present his 
intention to rush his reactionary and 
communalism-ridden Secondary Education Bill 
through the Bengal Legislature. 


Ten-Year Journalistic Fame 

Browsing through the pages of Miss 
Ullman’s volume entitled “A Portrait Gallery 
of American Editors” Mr. Reginald T. Townsend 
was reminded of John Farrar’s remark at the 
luncheon table that the average editor’s span 
of greatest usefulness averaged ten years — at the 
most fifteen. That is what Mr. Townsend 
writes in The Saturday Review of Literature. 
He proceeds ; 

Applying John’s yardstick to the Editors in Miss 
Ullman’s book, we found jt amazingly correct. Of the 
forty-three Editors at the height of their power thirteen 
years ago but two out of the entire group, in this year 
of grace 1938, are still editing the same or, for the most 
part, any magazine. And of the thirty-nine magazines 
then published, thirteen had suspended publication 
entirely and several others had been merged or in the 
case of “ Life ” had changed their character entirely. 
Nine of the Editors were dead — two by their own 
hand — two had retired, one was editing the Sunday 
Section of a daily newspaper, and of nine we could find 
no trace. The remaining thirty had quit journalism 
entirely for other and we trust more substantial occupa- 
tion. One had become Governor of a New England 
State; another Vice-President ol a large Public Utility 
Company; several had gone into the more lucrative fields 
of advertising or public relations; two or three more 
fortunate than the rest, perhaps, were receiving pensions 
for their years of work, but there were several others 
still among the ranks of the unemployed. 

So, now-a-days, when a young man or woman 
suggests taking up editing as a profession, I merely hand 
them the book with the summary. Not that it will do 
any good, for youth is ever (fortunately for the world) 
optimistic. 

Dr. N. B. Khare^s Affair 

The speeches delivered, statements made, 
letters in the press published, and the leaders 
and notes written by editors against and for 
Dr. N. B. Khare, ex-premier of C. P. and Berar, 
and the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
and Working Committee have attained unusual 
proportions— biddi^ fair to become a modern 
Mahabharat, with its Kurukshetra at — (?). The 
Congress President, wishing perhaps to deliver 
the coup de grace, indited a ve^ long defence 
of the Working Committee’s action. But alasl 
Dr. Khare has come out again with a rejoinder. 

It cannot but be admitted that both these 
gentlemen have super-abundant energy. 
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A British Paper on Dr. Khare 

News Review, first British News- 

magazine^^ writing on hairy Sardar 
Vallabhabhai Patel (but printing at the same 
time his bald-headed portrait !), writes: 

To prove the complete power he had gathered into 
his hand^, Patel could have found no more redoubtable 
victim than Premier Khare, first Congressman to head 
an Indian Cabinet. Wealthy surgeon Khare was an old 
gaol-mate of the IVlahatma’s. Of Brahmin family noted 
for its fighting slock, he won himself an early reputation 
as a dangerous man to cross. 

Beside running his own practice he found time to 
edit Tarun Bharat (Young India), most intransigent of 
Indian Nationalist news organs. He is an inveterate 
smoker of expensive English cigarettes, sacrificed an 
income of 20,000 rupees a year to head the Central 
Provinces Ministry with an income of a mere Rs. 6,000 
and an occasional scolding from Sardar Patel. 

PatePs Broom ” 

The same British newspaper gives other 
bits, either substantial or spicy, about Sardar 
Vallabhabhai Patel, e,g,: 

Most rnthle-sly unorthodox member of India’s 
nationalistic Congress Party is its “shadow” leader, 
hairy Sardar Vallabhabhai Patel. When elected Presi- 
dent of the municipality of Ahamadahad, a northern 
cotton town, he secured a broom and ostentatiously 
swept the public lavatories and streets. More recently 
he has devoted much energy to cleaning up graft, slack- 
ne^-s and political chicanery in the seven Provinces con- 
trolled by Congress. 

Last week broom-wielder Patel raised the dust even 
in the far-away corridors of Whitehall’s India Office 
Wires buzzed with reports that he was sweeping Congress 
along the way to Fascism. 

This confirmed the suspicions of British officials that 
Congress, in opposition to the All-India Federation Plan, 
is grimly attempting to establish a parallel government 
to the Raj. 

How effectively the organizing has progressed was 
shown recently when the powerful Congress Working 
Committee calmly assumed the prerogatives of Central 
Province Governor Sir Frank Wylies. Kicked out of 
office with no more ceremony than is required to fire 
an office boy was recalcitrant Premier Dr. Khare. 

Revolution 

Dismissal of provincial Premiers ^ is one of the 
functions reserved under the Constitution Act of 1935 
to the Governors. The Congress coup, therefore, came 
as the climax to a series of defiant gestures. 

Since its foundation 52 years ago by retired British 
Indian Civil Servant Octave Hume, National Congress 
has reached its maximum imtation to Britain under the 
rules of pacific Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Socialist 
Subhas Bose. Ascetic Patel (55) the most powerful 
man in India today, is responsible for the party’s latest 
tactics. 

A barrister of the Middle Temple, Sardar Patel 
prefers parlour meetings to platform work. In ^ his 
political armoury he carries three weapons : biting 
sarcasm, quiet intrigue, organizing genius. , 

An unwavering believer in the doctrines of Gandhi, 
Patel follows his master in every detail. When Gandhi 


once ciitici&ed his moustache he shaved it off— but grew 
it again later. 

In a land of ascetics, he is outstanding foi frugality. 
He breakfasts on a pint of cow’s milk and a handful of 
nuts, for lunch and dinner rarely eats more than a few 
vegetables, a little home-baked bread, some ghee 
(clarified butter) and a sip or two of lentil soup. 
Never will he touch a curry, tea or coffee, alcohol or 
tobacco. 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakskmi Pandit 

Similarly it is said of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, United Provinces Minister : 

Dark-haired Minister Lakhshmi has planned to visit 
France. With her che brought four grey cases, packed 
with two dozen vari-hued Indian saris, a few cotton 
bodices and an overcoat. 

Did Britishers expect her to have red, 
golden, or flaxen hair, we wonder ! 

Outlawing Anti-recruiting Activity ’’ 

The British paper from which we have 
made extracts in the foregoing notes makes no 
secret of why Britain maintains an army in 
India for which India has to pay, nor of how 
Moslems are played off against non-Moslems. 

To keep India safe for the British the Indian Army 
maintains a strength of 57,045 Britons and 159,200 native- 
born troops. With every three Indian battalions a British 
one is quartered. 

As for the composition of the Indian troops 
it is stated: 

Steeped in warlike tradition, India’s Moslem Sikhs 
provide the bulk of native recruits; fewer each year 
come from the less martial Hindu Nationalists. 

Moslem Sikhs ” is delicious. Both 
Moslems and Sikhs will appreciate it. The 
British critic conceals the fact that the British 
Government has long stopped recruitment from 
the Hindu Nationalists. ’’ 

About the debate on the army recruiting 
bill, now an Act, the paper observes: 

Last week when Home Minister Reginald Maitland 
Maxwell’s Bill to outlaw anti-recruiting activity was 
being debated in the Central Legislative Assembly, the 
Government had good reason to bless this fact. 

In the CLA Hindu Nationlists and the Moslem 
League together control a clear majority of the 145 seats. 
Only when one group can be played off against the other 
can Viceroy Linlithgow’s 40 nominated members push 
through their own proposals. 

Then comes a description of the playing off. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity to flay British 
foreign policy, Congressman Satya Murthi declared that 
eventually Indian soldiers would have to he used to bolster 
it. 

While the Chamber still echoed with his taunts, 
Moslem Leaguer Maulana Zafar Ali rallied to Mr. 
Maxwell’s aid. Two facts prompted his decisions : (1) 

Congressman Murthi’s native province of Madras provides 
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the lowest quota of soldiers to the Indian Army; (2) his 
own Punjab furnishes the highest. 

Announcing his party’s support for the Bill, even 
though it meant re-enacting legislation which the 
Assembly had repealed three years earlier, Maulana Zafar 
All helped to secure its passage by the Assembly. 

Moslem Leader Jinnah fully approved All’s stand. 
He made clear, however, that Moslem support did not 
imply permission to use Indian troops against the will 
or interests of India 

Precious little does Mr. Jinnah care for 
India’s interests ! And he knows as well as the 
merest tyro in Indian politics that, as things 
stand, India has no power either to withold or 
give permission for the use of the Indian army 
in any way which Britain likes So what he 
said was mere eyewash or bluff. It has beconae 
quite plain from a subsequent statement of his 
that he voted as he did (along with his 
followers) in the economic interest of the 
Moslem sepoys, recruits and would-be recruits. 
But thereby he did not promote even the 
economic interests of the whole or even the 
bulk of the Muhammadan community. For 
outside the Panjab & N.-W. F. P. Moslem 
recruitment is nil or almost nil — Bengali 
Moslems, who are the largest linguistic group 
of Indian Mussalmans, not being taken into the 
army. 

Mr. Jinnah is being adversely criticized by 
many Moslem leadters, including prominent 
members of the Moslem League. 

‘‘ Crimial Law AmendmeM Act, 1938 ” 

What is generally known as the Army Re- 
cruitment Bill is now an Act of the Central 
Legislature. Clause (3) of Section 1 of the Act 
runs as follows; — 

It shall come into force in a province on such date 
as the provincial Government may, by notification in the 
official Gazette, appoint in this behalf for such province. 

As the Act provides “for the punishment 
of certain acts prejudicial to the recruitment 
of persons to serve in, and to the discipline of, 
His Majesties Forces, ” and as recruitment is 
practically confined to two or three provinces, 
it will not be necessary to issue the aforesaid 
notification in eight or nine provinces. Congress 
policy now prevails in eight provinces. Hence, 
the issue of such notification is sure to be 
resisted by the ministries in eight provinces. 
It will be discreet for the executive government 
of those provinces to avoid any deadlock which 
may result from any attempt to issue such 
notificatiop. 

, Section 2 of the Act provides, 

(a) With to affect adversely the recruitment 


of persons to seive m the Military, Naval or Air Forces 
of His Ma.^esty, wilfully dissuades or attempts to dissuade 
the public or any person from enteimfi? any such Forces, 
or . . . shall be punishable with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to one yeai. or with fine, oi 
with both. 

This IS penalising mere dissuasion Practical 
prevention is a more serious offence than dis- 
suasion The authorities in India concerned 
with its defence practically prc'vent the 
inhabitants of the whole of India from joining 
the naval and air Forces and the inhabitants 
of by far the largest portion of India from 
joining the land Forces. This ought to be 
penalised by some law, national or international. 

A Great Journalists Warning to 
Journalists 

In a considerable number of what are com- 
monly called civilized countries, freedom of the 
press does not exist. Among those in which it 
does exist Britain occupies a prominent place, 
and Britain is a really self-ruling country, too. 
But even in Britain a distinguished journalist 
like Mr. J. A. Spender apprehends that that 
freedom may be taken away or curtailed unless 
his brother journalists are careful So he has 
uttered a note of warning, which is to be found 
in the subjoined extract from the Manchester 
Guardian. It is far easier for the powers that 
be to forge fetters for the press in India than 
in Britain. So we journalists should be careful 
not to give any handle to the enemies of freedom 
unnecessarily. The M an Chester Guardian 
writes: 

‘These are times of very real peril for the freedom 
of the press,’ declared Mr. J. A. Spender in an address 
on March 7 on ‘ The journalist and the public ’ to the 
extinguished in one-half of the world, and in the other 
Institute of Journalists in London. ‘It is totally 
half there are enough enemies of liberty who will gladly 
seize any handle that we may give them. I would appeal 
to those who may not have reflected on this matter to 
bear in mind that a very few false steps may seriously 
prejudice the liberties which are the common cause of 
the whole profession.’ 

‘ On the question of manners it is useless for any 
of us to set up our own standards against the accepted 
code of good feeling and good taste. The accepted 
standards will prevail whatever we do. I do urge that 
we should do our utmost to uphold these standards and 
to protect our own members from any pressure that may 
be put upon them to depart from them’ 

Referring to the Journalists (Registration) Bill, 
brought forward by the institute, Mr. Spender said that 
the House of Commons had been incensed by certain 
recent incidents and by tbe defiant claim of certain 
newspapers to do exactly what they chose. The press 
might think itself fortunate if some clever young M. P. 
did not_ draft a hill by which the House of Commons 
would impose its own discipline on the journalistic 
profession, and pass it through as a private memhei’s Ml. 
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‘We think it to he the far better way,’ Mr. Spender 
went on, 'that we should be given the means of setting 
our houM.‘ in oithn than that public authorities should 
undertake that task fot us We do not trust officials, 
who may obtain power to correct our manners, not to 
use it to stop oui voices.’ 

'In this countiy the liberties of the press aie never 
likely to be demolished by a fionial attack, but they may 
be undermined and grabbed away on the plausible 
exeus(* of stopping aluises which we ourselves are unable 
to <l(*f(md. Till* Flench piess m the last few months has 
lK‘en tliHuilmuMl with a measure making any writing 
whudi may damag(‘ the national credit or send capital 
abroad a pimul offiuiee. The necessity of such a measure 
may he argm^d in the most persuadve and plausible terms, 
yet^ th(*re is hardly anything which, m the hands of an 
arlutraiy exeeulive, it could not be made to cover.’ 

History of Bengali Lexicons 

Calcutta, Sept. 19. 

It is rtdiably understood that the Griffith prize of 
the University of Calcutta for 1937 has been awarded 
to Prof. Kali Kinkar Dutta, Professor of History, Patna 
College, and to Mr. Jatindra Mohon Bhatlacharya for 
two original theses on Indian History and on the Bengali 
lexk’on respectively. 

It is undei stood that it is for the first time that a 
comprehensive, systmnatu* and scientific attempt has been 
mad(‘ by Mr. Bliatiaeharya to trace the growth and 
devidopment of the* Bengali lexicon from the year 1743, 
f.e., s(‘veral years evtm btdore the battle of Plassey. 
Mr Bhattacharya has been able to refer in his original 
the- IS to as many as 150 different volumes of Bengali 
lexicoiiH b(*tw(‘(‘n 174^3 and 1867. 

Mr. Bhatlacharya has dealt with indices of words 
given in different volumes, their philological treatment, 
the unpuhlish<*d manuscripts of eight different lexico- 
graphers, and their lives. The last chapter of the thesis 
d(‘als with the devtdopment of the Bengali language since 
1838 and an attempt has been made to demonstrate how 
the Bengali language was used as the court language of 
the |)rovine(‘. Mr. Bhattacbarya also refers to the 
pioneering attempts made by Rev. Long, that immortal 
missionary litterateur, who made the cause of the province 
his own, and also State papers in this direction. 

Mr. Bhatlacharya hails from the district of Sylhet, 
which, although Bengali in all respects, belongs politically 
to the province of Assam. He is the Ramtanu Research 
Scholar of the Calcutta University and is the author of 
two volumes published by the University.— Um'red Press. 

“ Making a Fetish of Congress 
Resolutions ” 

In the course of a defence of the Madras 
premier Mr. C. Rajagopalachari’s use of the 
Criminal Law Anaendment Act for suppressing 
the anti-Hindi agitation in the Tamil-speaking 
parts of the Madras Presidency Mahatma 
Gandhi observes that we must not make a fetish 
of Congress resolutions. As a general proposi- 
tion that is correct. They are not sacrosanct. 
They may and should be done away with if 
found to be wrong, and they may and should be 
ended or amended if changed circumstances so 
require. But so long as any Congress resolution 
remains in force, that is to say, so long as it has 


not been withdrawn, reversed, or altered, Con- 
gressmen are bound to act according to it There- 
fore, Congressmen should try to put an end to 
all repressive laws, instead of having recourse to 
them for their convenience. This the Madras 
Premier has not done. On the contrary a Madras 
M.L.A.’s bill for the repeal of the particular 
repressive law in question has been opposed by 
the Madras ministry. 

It IS not to be thought that we either sup- 
port or justify the persecution to which Mr C. 
Rajagopalachari has been subjected. We do not. 
We think he might have promulgated an ordi- 
nance to get rid of the nuisance and later have 
had recourse to legislation, if necessary. And he 
ought to have repealed or agreed to the 
repeal of the repressive law in question, which 
Mahatmaji speaks of as a monstrosity and which 
Congressmen opposed and condemned when 
passed. 

While no persecution of anybody should be 
allowed, the anti-Hindi agitators should be 
allowed the fullest liberty to carry on their pro- 
paganda and agitation along constitutional lines. 

Gandhiji’s Wrong Analogy 

In order to justify the compulsory teaching 
of Hindustani in Madras Presidency Mahatma 
Gandhi has brought m the analogy of the com- 
pulsory teaching of Latin in schools in England. 
We do not know whether Latin is still compul- 
sory in English schools. But assuming that it 
is, the analogy is not correct. Latin may be 
compulsory in English schools, because a very 
large number of English words are derived from 
Latin roots, because many scientific, philosophi- 
cal and other words have to be coined from 
Latin roots, because Christian (particularly 
Roman Catholic) divine services were and still 
are to some extent performed through the 
medium of Latin, because the Latin Vulgate is 
an important translation of the Christian scrip- 
ture, because knowledge of Latin was and still 
is a mark of culture in Europe and because the 
rich Latin literature has to be studied in Europe 
as a part of the Humanities. 

So far at least as the languages prevalent in 
the Madras Presidency and the people of the 
Madras Presidency are concerned, Hindustani 
does not occupy the same position as Latin does 
in England. It will not be incorrect to state that 
it does not occupy the same position anywhere 
in India. 

It should also be borne in mind that Latin 
is not, was not and was never proposed to be 
made the lingua franca of Britain. 

If any one proposed to make the study of 
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Sanskrit compulsory in any Indian province — ^in 
even the Madras Presidency, it would be in 
some respects like making Latin compulsory in 
England. It is not necessary to elaborate our 
observation. In very many respects Sanskrit 
occupied and occupies in India the place which 
Latin did and does in Europe. Mrs. Radhabai 
Subbarayan once made some such proposal. 
Recently Mr. Sampurnanand, education minis- 
ter of U. P., has pointed out the desirability of 
introducing Sanskrit words into Hindi. That 
can be done only by those who know Sanskrit. 

A Congress Daily in U. P. 

We are glad that the United Provinces 
Congress party has again got a properly equip- 
ped daily organ. Every distinct party should 
have its organ. The aims, ideals and opinions 
of all schools of politics should find expression, 
and comments on current events in accord with 
these should be published for the guidance of the 
public. 

We cordially welcome the appearance of 
The National Herald and wish it all success. 

A Lesson From the Starting of a Congress 
“English’* Daily 

We have never been against India having 
a lingua franca. Our opinion is and has always 
been that it would have been very convenient if 
we had a common language. But we have also 
expressed the opinion that, as circumstances now 
stand, it is not necessary for winning Swaraj 
that we should have an Indian common language 
and that we should not make such efforts 
to have one as to cause dissensions among us 
standing in the way of a combined struggle 
for freedom and diverting attention from it. Of 
course, there is no objection to endeavours free 
from the element of compulsion. When the 
Andhra, Karnataka and Kerala delegates 
demanding separate provinces pressed their 
demands on the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, they were told in effect that their wishes 
would be attended to after Swaraj had been 
won; and m the meantime they should not do 
anything which would divert attention from the 
main endeavour of the Congress. That is exact- 
ly our point of view. 

All All-India publicity and propaganda 
work of the Congress is done through the medium 
of Ikiglish — at least in the first instance. We 
do.gtrt say that this is a desirable state of things. 
‘W|pf,:^e that it is a fact. If it be a 

which: '.we. deny, that - does net 
-Mahataia , Gahdhi 


makes his views known through the medium of 
English in order to gain the ear of all educated 
people in India and abroad. As for those who 
do not know English, Congress views and 
Mahatmaji’s views reach them through the 
medium of different provincial languages, of 
which Hindi (or Urdu, or Hindustani) is one. 
So for carrying on the struggle for freedom under 
the present circumstances English and the 
different provincial languages are found to be 
sufficient. That is a fact. 

And now, even in the United Provinces, of 
which Hindi (or Urdu or Hindustani) is the 
mother-tongue, the Congress party has published 
its well-equipped daily, not in the mother-tongue, 
but in English. It should be borne in mind 
that our provincial dailies have the largest part 
of their circulation in the provinces of their 
publication. So the National Herald will circu- 
late mostly in U. P., and to some small extent 
elsewhere. Hence, for provincial circulation it 
might have been a Hindustani daily. But if it 
had been a Hindi paper it would not have been 
read by pure Urdu-walas, and if it had been an 
Urdu paper, it would not have been read by 
pure Hindi-walas. And a bi-lingual or bi- 
scriptal paper starts with a great handicap. An 
English paper has no suen drawbacks. And 
undoubtedly if the promoters of this daily had 
not been convinced that English would suffice for 
their purpose and serve their purpose better than 
either Hindi or Urdu or both in the unilingml 
province of U. P., they would not have decided 
to conduct it in English. 

The U. P. Congress party seem to say, “ For 
the purposes of our province of which the mother- 
tongue is Hindustani, we prefer to use English 
rather than Hindustani.” But All-India Con- 
gress policy says, “ The people of Madras and 
other provinces whose mother-tongue is not 
Hindustani must learn and use it. ” 

Our opinion stands that under present 
circumstances it is not necessary for carrying on 
the struggle for freedom to have an Indian lan- 
guage as India’s lingua franca. 

“ Occupation Day ” in the Philippines 

The American forces occupied Manila, the 
capital of the Philippine Islands, forty years 
ago on the 13th August, 1898. That day was 
celebrated this year by the Filipinos, not with 
feelings of resentment towards the United States 
of America but with friendly feelings; for 
Filipino independence is at hand and both the 
Americans and Filipinos are preparing for it in 
co-operation. The proclanMition of Manuel L. 
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Quezon, President of the Philippines, on Occupa- 
tion Day, began thus: 

“ . . . Whereas that day inaugurated in the world 
a new conception in the relationship between a sovereign 
country and a dependency; 

“Whereas, during the space of foity years there has 
been developed in our beloved country a state which is 
now in its final stages of preparation to take its place 
among the sovereign nations of the world; and 

“ Whereas it is deemed just and fitting that the 
Filipino people render honor to the great democracy of 
the United Stales of America for the unparalleled progress 
and development that have been the fruits of her policy.” 

His address on the occasion contained the 
following passage addressed to the United States 
High Commissioner McNutt: 

“ Mr. High Commissioner : As a symbol of the 
endless friendship that binds together our two peoples, 
1 wish to present to you, Sir, for your exalted leader, 
the President of the United States, these two flags— that 
of your own country and that of the new country to which 
it has given birth. The tie that binds us together, which 
they represent, does not depend on an alliance, nor a 
declaration, nor a treaty. It consists of those eternal 
spiritual kinships and relationships which defy all 
quarrels, all oppositions, all aspirations. It is that 
extraordinary, indefinable longing for the same sort of 
things. Our aims, our hopes, our appreciations are the 
same. In the great moral causes, the great causes of 
righteousness, of liberty, of peace, the great causes which 
mean the perpetuation of the higher and nobler aims and 
purposes of life, the United States and the Philippines 
are in complete unison, not dominating nor conspiring 
against each other, hut going on in perfect accord, 
because in the essential things we are in absolute and 
hearty agreement.” 

What a contrast to Indo-British relations 
and attitudes! 

We are indebted to the Philippine Magazine 
for the passages quoted in this note. 

Burma Riots Enquiry 

Rangoon, Sept. 17. 

It is understood that the Council of Ministers, at 
a meeting today, selected the following as the personnel 
of the Riot Enquiry Tribunal : 

Chairman : Mr. Justice Braund. 

Members : Dr. M. A. Rauf, Senator A. Rahim, 
U Po Han, and U Khin Maung Dwe. 

The Tribunal will begin its enquiry at the end of 
this month. 

This Riot Enquiry Tribunal contains two 
Indian members both of whom are Mussalmans. 
They will be able, if they care to, to present the 
Indian point of view and the grievances of 
Hindus also. We know Dr. M. A. Rauf. He is a 
highly cultured gentleman of broad nationalistic 
outlook. Nevertheless, as the personnel has been 
fixed on a communal basis^ it would have been 
better to include a Hindu member. But perhaps 
the Burma Government think the quarrel was 
more between Indian Moslems and Burmese 
Buddhists than between other Indians and the 
Burmese. 


Militant Note in Congress 
Presidenfs Speech 

Calcutta, Sept. 13. 

“ Our fight for freedom is not simply against British 
Imperialism but also against those individuals or groups 
in our country which function as so many allies of 
imperialistic power. We must spot out such blacklegs 
from amongst our kith and kin and at first try to 
persuade them to join the fighting ranks for national 
emancipation. Should these endeavours not meet with 
the desired result, we should not hesitate to take 
drastic steps to amputate such diseased limbs from our 
body politic without being deterred by any form of 
sickly sentimentalism. For traitors, in the garb of friends, 
deserve to be dealt with more ruthlessly than open and 
avowed enemies.” 

This militant note was sounded by the Congress 
President, Mr. Subhas Bose, m the course of a speech 
on “Our Fight Ahead,” at a largely attended public 
meeting held in North Calcutta this evening. 

Continuing, President Bose stressed the imperative 
need for the cultivation of a spint of discipline and 
implicit obedience by the rank and file in the Congress 
lo the direction of veteran generals of the national army. 
In this connection be referred to the Khare episode, over 
which, he regretted to find a lot of fuss was being made 
in certain sections of his countrymen. 

In a country like Germany, opined Mr. Bose, an act 
of indiscipline with which Dr. Khare stood charged, 
would have been dealt with by the offender concerned 
being blown off from the mouth of a cannon. But here 
in India they had let him off with only a resolution of 
condemnation . — United Press, 

We are not in favour of using words like 
some of those used by President Bose. They 
rouse resentment unnecessarily. Mahatma 
Gandhi also said that in Germany* Dr. Khare 
would have been shot. Such words may lead 
people to suspect that in India what stands in 
the way of political opponents being shot is not 
ahimsa or non-violence, but lack of the political 
power to shoot. 

We venture to think that if Gandhiji and 
Mr. Bose considered it absolutely necessary to 
think and say what would have been done to 
Dr. Khare in a foreign country, they should 
have said what would have been done to him in 
U. S. A., Britain or Prance. 

As for discipline and implicit obedience, 
perhaps the whole of this commodity should not 
be used up for the benefit of old sinners — a little 
of it may be reserved for younger persons as 
well. 

India’s Claim for Better Representation 
in League Secretariat 

Geneva, Sept. 19. 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty drew the attentioa of the 
League-administration to the inadequacy of representation 
given to the Indian nation in the League Secretariat and 
I. L. 0. in the Fourth (Budgetary) Committee of the 
Assembly. 

After recalling the point stressed on many past 
occasions, Sir Shanmukham Chetty added that they were 
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still dissatisfied with quantitative recruitments and still 
more with what he might call qualitative recruitments. 
He declared that “what would satisfy, Indian aspiiations 
is the appointment of some competent Indians in higher 
posts relating to the direction of control in the League.” 

Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty said that he did not 
suggest that this could be achieved by promoting junior 
members of the League Secretariat over seniois. What 
the administration must do was to get a competent Indian 
from the public services of India. He felt confident that 
among men occupying posts of responsibility in these 
services could be selected persons who could be trusted 
with any post of responsibility in the Secretariat. 

He drew the attention of the administration to the 
need of giving more representation to Indian nationals 
when posts occupied by nationals of States who had 
withdrawn from membership of the League had become 
vacant. If public opinion in India was to be roused in 
favour of the League, it was essential that early steps 
be taken in this direction. — Reuter. 

Readers of our Review since the last quar- 
ter of 1926 will remember that we were the first 
to point out the injustice done to India in the 
matter of the number and class of appointments 
made in the League Secretariat and the Inter- 
national Labour Office. It is not merely India’s 
size and population which require to be taken 
into account, but her annual contribution to the 
League’s expenses also. 

Anti-Phooka Bill Passed 

It is welcome news that the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly has passed the Anti-Phooka 
Bill. It IS to be hoped that it will be properly 
worked. 

Early Publication of the Present 
October Issue 

As owing to the ensuing Durga Puja holi- 
days we have to finish writing the Notes on the 
23rd September, we are unable to comment on 
the deliberations of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, the All-India Congress Committee, and 
the Conference on the Bengali-Bihari question. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose on Communal 
Percentages in Public Services 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Con- 
gress party in the Bengal Assembly, has made 
a statement justifying the party’s attitude re the 
distribution of jobs in the public services on a 
communal basis. He claims in effect to have 
made a “ realistic approach ” to the question. 

The distribution of jobs on a communal basis 
is an extension of the ‘ principle ’ underlying the 
communal “ Award.” The “ Award ” distribut- 
ed seats in the Legislatures on a communal basis 
and, to -a smaller extent on an occupational and 
racial basis. All nationalists, including Congress- 
Ifien, condemned it as anti-national and 


anti-democratic. Congress, however, 
neither accepted nor rejected it. That was 
in our opinion the first defeat inflicted on it by 
imperialistic strategy. In the case of the ex- 
tension nf the “ Award ” to the sphere of the 
public services, the Bengal Assembly Congress 
party, as represented by Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, docs not reject the ‘ principle ’ underlying 
the “ Award.” It may be realistic politics in the 
sense that the imperialist British Govcrnmeni 
has created a situation to which that party is 
obliged to surrender. But it also is a defeat at 
the hands of the British imperialists. 

We do not at all want that Moslems and 
the depressed class Hindus should not have an 
increasing share of the public services. What 
we want is that they should have it by means 
of educational advancement and increasing fit- 
ness. That IS no doubt a slower process than 
giving them a fixed and “ weighted ” share of the 
jobs, even if that results in injustice to and 
deprivation of fitter candidates among “ caste ” 
Hindus, Christians, etc. But that is the only 
equitable way to lasting results. There is no 
question that some Moslems and some, deprcsswl 
class Hindus are as fit as “ caste ” Hindus. But 
a rule that 60 per cent must bo Moslems and 20 
scheduled Hindus must inevitably result in the 
appointment of many unfit and comparatively 
less fit men. That would result in diminished 
efficiency in the public services. Efficiency has 
already suffered, e.g., in the educational seiviccs. 
Communal outlook has become evident oven 
among some members of the magistracy and 
judiciary, affecting their impartiality. The police 
force has been becoming loss efficient and reliable 
in the case of certain classes of crime. 

Mr. Bose advises “ caste ” Hindu young 
men to take to industries and agriculture. We 
should! like some one to introduce and get passed 
a bill in the Assembly to give them a fixed pro- 
portion of the land in east and north Bengal 
districts, no matter if thereby Moslem peasants 
were deprived of some of their land! Of course, 
every one will say that that would be an out- 
rageously unjust proposal. And so it would be. 
But if it be just to deprive men who are fitter 
for the public services in favour of those who are 
less fit, it would be equally just to deprive 
efficient farmers of their land (which according 
to Congress ideolo^ belongs to the Nation) in 
favour of less efficient farmers. We should like 
Mr. Bose also to tty to give a fixed proportion 
of the steamer services jobs to the Hindus, now 
nionopolized by the Mussalmans, and also re- 
distribute occupations and crafts on a communal 
basis. We know this cannot be done. And we 
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know it is easier to deprive Hindus of occupa- 
tions for whicli they have fitted themselves, 
without giving them any compensating advan- 
tage in occupations for which others have fitted 
themselves Mr. Bose will also do well to 
jicrsuadc the Government to give scholarships 
to caste Hindus for industrial education, as 
Moslems and scheduled Hindus are being given 
many scholarships for medical and general 
education. 

That the public services maintain a very 
small percentage of the population is true. So 
docs most other occupations, including the law. 
And, therefore, following Mr. Bose’s line of 
argument, one might say to caste Hindus: 
“ This occupation maintains 1 per cent., the 
second occupation maintains .5 per cent., a third 
•3 per cent , and so on; and therefore you should 
deprive yourselves of the opportunity of making 
a living by them. They are trifles. Take to 
agriculture. ” But unfortunately very many mil- 
lions are already there living upon the land, 
and they cannot bo taught the lesson of self- 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Bose tries to clinch his argument by 
means of the following illustration: 

There is nothing which rankles more bitterly in the 
mind of the educated Bengali Hindu than the stigma of 
his supposed military inferioiity and incompetence. Yet 
the fact is unassailable that for the last hundred and 
fifty year-s at any rate, whatever may have been the case 
in earlier times, the people of Bengal as a class have not 
served in the Army and have not been noted for their 
military capacity. What would a Bengali Hindu feel if 
that were put forward as a justification for the exclusion 
of Bengali Hindus from the Aimy ? It is surely permitted 
to others to feel likewise under comparable disabilities. 

Mr. Bose speaks of “ comparable disabili- 
ties ”. Does he really mean that the exclusion 
of Bengtilis from the Army is comparable with 
the alleged disabilities of the Bengali Moslems 
in the public services of Bengal ? Even befote 
the Government had laid down that 45 per cent, 
of the jobs must be given to them, there were 
many Moslems in these services. And now some 
branches, e.g., the inspecting branch of the 
education department, contains more Mussal- 
mans than Hindus. Bengali Mussalmans in 
Bengal were never excluded from the public 
services for being Bengali Mussalmans as 
Bengalis have been excluded from the Army for 
being Bengalis. Therefore the cases of the 
two groups are not in the least comparable. 
If Bengali Mussalmans do not get as many 
posts as they want, it is not because they are 
Mussalmans, but because they are educationally 
less qualified. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the past or 


present fitness or unfitness of the Bengalis for 
the Army. 

Mr. Bose has asked: 

“What would a Bengali Hindu feel if that (namely, 
Bengalis not having served in the Army and not being 
noted for their military capacity) were put forward as 
a justification for the exclusion of Bengali Hindus from 
the Army ? ” 

He Will perhaps allow us to ask a different 
kind of question, namely, “ What would a Sikh, 
or a Gurkha, or a Pathan feel if, in order to 
enable Bengalis to make up leeway in the Army, 
80 per cent, of the jobs in the Army were 
reserved for Bengalis, and 20 for the aforesaid 
‘ martial ’ people ? ” They would feel and say 
that fitter men were being excluded and deprived 
in favour of the less fit. 

Similarly the “ caste ” Hindus of Bengal 
feel and say that some men among them who 
are fitter for the public services are being 
excluded! and deprived in favour of those who 
are less fit If it be assumed that “ caste ” 
Hindus are unfit for fighting work and there- 
fore it is right to exclude them from the Army, 
is it also to be assumed that, in spite of their 
being fit for soft jobs, some of the fittest among 
them can be justly deprived of soft jobs also ? 
Then how are they to live ? Even if the public 
services maintain a very small number of them, 
why should even this small number be deprived 
of their means of living ? 

And it is not merely or mainly a question 
of giving jobs to this group or that As pointed 
out already, the apportibnment of jobs on a 
communal basis is sure to affect the efliciency 
of the services for the worse. 

As for the Army, as the question has been 
raised by way of illustration, we may say that 
Bengalis do not want any reservation. They do 
not want a reservation of even one per cent. 
What is wanted is that privates should be 
recruited from all provinces according to some 
physical and other tests, irrespective of the class 
or community to which candidates may belong. 

About Gandhiji’s Non-Violent 
Militia Plan 

New Delhi, Sept. 21. 

Mahatma Gandhi informally met the members of 
the Congress Working Committee who have so far 
arrived here, at his cot in Harijan Colony this afternoon 
when m the course of conversations he expressed his 
views about some aspects of the activities of persona 
who style themselves as Congress workers and are in 
several instances holders of responsible positions in 
Congress organizations. 

It is understood that Gandhiji expressed grave concern 
at some recent developments in different parts of the 
country which, in his opinion, were in complete negation 
of the fundamental principles and ideals of the Congress. 


53—3 
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There were clear indications, Gandhiji is reported 
to have remarked, that certain sections of so-called 
Congress workers had begun to make light of the 
imperative need for observing truth and non-violence as 
the sheet-anchor of all Congress activities. 

This, he thought, was all the more deplorable at a 
time when the responsibility of administering several 
provinces has devolved on the Congress. Congress 
Governments, he is further reported to have obseived, 
stand the risk of being disci edited before the world if 
the rank and file of Congress workers give a go-by to 
discipline and non-violence. 

Dwelling on this topic, Gandhiji is understood to 
have referred to some of his recent articles in the 
*‘Harijian” which, he opined, were the outcome of his 
lacerated heart. 

As has been his usual practice for some times past, 
Gandhiji did not talk much, but expressed his views in 
writing, which was read out. 

Interviewed by the “United Press” after these talks 
were over, a prominent member of the Working Committee 
said that today’s talk was meant to serve as the back- 
ground of Gandhi ji’s plan for reorganization of the 
Congress movement all over the country on the basis of 
strictest adherence to truth and non-violence which is 
likely to be unfolded at tomorrow’s sitting of the 
Woridng Committee. — U. P. 

Gandhiji has been for some time thinking on this 
subject and has wntten several times in the “Harijan” 
on the subj’ect emphasizing the need for maintaining 
complete non-violence It is understood that this 
afternoon he will expound to the members of the Congress 
Working Committee the scheme for the creation of a 
Non-violent National Militia. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s address, according to authoritative 
circles, will mark a new phase m the Congress history 
of non-violence. Those in intimate touch with Mahatma 
Gandhi point out that during the last several weeks 
Mahatma Gandhi has been contemplating over the ques- 
tion and has fully utilised his recent vow of silence to 
evolve a scheme. He has thought and thought over the 
subject in silent meditation and has frequently hinted at 
what is coming by referring to this subject in his articles 
in the “Harijan.” 

Mahatma Gandhi is understood to be feeling that 
a definite stage in the history of the Congress in India 
has now been reached when the Congress must clearly 
define what its creed of non-violence means and adhere 
to it at all costs. He seems to ask that if in the near 
future the majority of the people in India express a 
desire to arm themselves what should be the attitude of 
the Congress ? 

This problem, it is further pointed out, has become 
all the more dij05cult and important in view of the fact 
that the Congress is today controlling Governments of 
eight provinces and may soon capture power at the 
centre, even if it be to only a limited extent. A talk of 
war and consequent armament was in the air and in the 
midst of all this welter of chaos and confusion it was 
necessary to define the attitude of the Congress. 

The argument appears to be, how could the Con- 
gress, consistent with its creed of non-violence, subscribe 
to a policy of armament. 

His contention, it is stated, is that Ethiopia, China 
and even Czechoslovakia, which were fully armed, had 
not succeeded but had to succumb to greater armed 
forces. This clearly indicated that mere arms would not 
solve the problem of retaining a country’s independence 
lAd autonomy. 

4ii:kia a]^d violence thus having proved useless 
we#ew te the retention of the independence of a 


country, it is asked why should non-violence be not given 
a fair trial Moreover, if a coiintiy like India, could 
think of attaining freedom thiough non-violence, why 
should it not also think of retaining that freedom through 
non-violence. — A. P. 

Our heart is entirely for non- violence; even 
on the biggest collective scale. Without mean- 
ing to criticise Gandhiji’s ideal, we may point 
out that China has not yet succumbed and may 
yet be able to retain her independence by fight- 
ing. In past history, too, it was generally by 
fighting that nations retained or gained their 
independence. 

Czechoslovakian Situation 

Prague, Sept. 21. 

The reply of the Czech Government has been handed 
to the British and French Ministers. 

“Reuter” learns from official sources that it is a 
complete acceptance of British and Fiench recommenda- 
tions with no reservations or stipulation^. 

The reply, however, concludes with an appeal that, 
if Czechoslovakia should be attacked, the Government 
trusts that Britain and France will come to her aid. 

Polish and Hungarian Demands 

It is learned that the Polish Ambassador in London 
in the course of recent visits to the Foieign Office 
presented the view of the Polish Government that, if 
cession of Sudeten territoiy to Germany was envisaged 
in the Anglo-French proposals, a similar attitude should 
be adopted vis-a-vis Polish claims regarding Te cher 
Karvina. 

It is understood that the Hungarian Minister in 
London has acquainted Lord Halifax with the view of 
the Hungarian Government that all njinorities in Czecho- 
slovakia should be accorded equal treatment with Sudeten 
Germans. 

In Warsaw thirty thousand attended a mass meeting 
demanding the return to Poland of the Polish-speaking 
parts of Czechoslovakia. — Reuter, 

What ground is there for the hope that 
Britain and France will help Czechoslovakia, if 
attacked by a strengthened Germany ? 

Mussolini on the Czechoslovakian 
Situation 

Rome, Sept. 21. 

Signor Mussolini in a speech at Trevisio said that 
Czechoslovakia’s ' delicate position was due to the fact 
that it was not only the Czech State, hut also the Czech- 
German-Pohsh-Hungarian-R u t h e n i a n-Rumanian-Slovak 
State. 

Exactly. And for this composite character 
of Czechoslovakia Britain and France weje 
mainly responsible, though they have now 
backed out. 

11 Duce paid a tribute to Mr. Chamberlain for taking 
the political initiative and leading the ship into the 
harbour of peace. 

He declared that now that the Czech problem was 
being faced, it must be settled in an integral manner. 
—Reuter. 
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Litvinoff on the Same 

M. Litvmoff, ^addressing the League Assembly at 
Geneva declared, “ Czechoslovakia may decide today or 
tomonow to lake up arms in defence of its independence. 
The sympathies, if not of all Governments, at any rate, 
of all peoples represented in the Assembly go out to the 
Czech people at this terrible hour of their trial.” 

The remark was greeted with cheers mainly from the 
public galleries. 

M Litvmoff told the Assembly that Russia had two 
days ago replied to Prague that she was prepared to 
lender “immediate and effective assistance” under the 
Czech-Soviet pacts. 

That the cheers came mainly from the 
public galleries, not from the Assembly members, 
is very significant. 

Americans Resentment At Betrayal 
of Czechs 

New York newspapers are very angry on account of 
the proposed carve-up of Czechoslovakia. The New 
York Times sees in it the end of the whole system of 
security built up by post-war treaties and adds : “ It is 
the end because a demonstration is being given that force 
alone is the determining factor in the relationship between 
nations.” 

The Chicago Herald Tribune says that two Western 
democracies not only laid Czechoslovakia on the alter of 
sacrifice but they have commanded her to commit suicide 
HO that they may be spared the embarrassment of denying 
their commitments to defend her. 

The New York Post says* “The agreement sounds 
like the world’s greatest destroyers .”— Bazar 
Patrika, 

Coalition Ministry in Assam 

A coalition ministry, Congress predomina- 
ting, has been formed in Assam. The European 
and Muslim blocs have combined to form the 
opposition. But it is hoped that, notwithstand- 
ing such opposition, the ministry will be able 
to carry on. It will be good for Assam and 
for India if the hope is fulfilled. 

It is only in three provinces that the Con- 
gress is not carrying on the administration, and 
all the three are Muslim majority provinces. 
It would be good if there were emulation 
between the two groups of provinces in bringing 
India nearer to the goal of freedom. 

Proposed National Art Gallery 
for India 

The scheme for a National Art Gallery for 
India which Mr. B. Ukil of New Delhi has 
placed) before the public deserves full support. 
As New Delhi is now the capital of India, such 
an institution located there is likely to receive 
more support from the Prineds and many 
leading men of India than if located elsewhere. 


Students’ Strikes Called Off 

We are glad the Dacca University students’ 
and Dacca Jagannath College students’ strikes 
have been called off. The strike of the St. 
Xavier’s College students and other sympathetic 
strikes declared in consequence are also now at 
an end. Now is the time for the students to 
calmly consider whether they could not have 
got by patient negotiation what they have now 
got by_ striking after giving an ultimatum. The 
authorities of the educational institutions 
concerned should also consider whether they 
could not have conceded before their students 
went on strike what they have conceded after the 
strike — assuming that they have made any 
substantial concessions. It is very greatly to 
be regretted that the relations which ought to 
exist between teachers and students have 
received rude shocks. 

According to newspaper reports— we do 
not want to use any information received from 
any other source — ^the St. Xavier's College 
students have had to part with two of their 
leading fellow-collegians by transfer to another 
college, have had to sustain a lathi large by the 
police and a drenching with street hose water. 
There has also been much anxiety, loss of college 
lectures, etc. All these have to be taken into 
account in considering the gains, if any. The 
students may, after all, have gained only a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

Unrest and Repression in Many 
Indian States 

For some time past every issue of the 
dailies has contained news of unrest and repres- 
sion in several Indian States. In some, troops 
have had to be called out and' ordered to fire 
on crowds, with fatal results. In some other 
states, e g., Hyderabad, arrangements continued 
to be made for repression. 

In all these the Princes and their Ministers 
are ill advised. Their people can never be 
satisfied with anything less than the rights 
which the inhabitants of the Congress-governed 
Provinces in British India actually enjoy. That 
is the minimum. The sooner all the ruling 
Princes decide to concede these right's to their 
subjects the better it would be for all concerned. 
Let them make a beginning at once and definitely 
fix the stages according to which other riahts 
will be given. Whatever the dictators in Europe 
may think, autocracy cannot _ last. And the 
power of the Indian princes is^but borrowed 
power. They shine by reflected light as it were. 
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The National Council of Women 
in India 

The sixth biennial report (for 1936-1937) 
of the National Council of Women in India 
contains much useful and interesting informa- 
tion relating to Indian women’s activities. Full 
page portraits of H.H. Maharani Setu Parvati 
Bayi of Travancore, Presidfent of the Council, 
and of Mrs, Brijlal Nehru, President of the 
6th. biennial conference of the Council, adorn 
the report Besides condolence resolutions the 
conference passed resolutions on legislation 
relating to Hindu Women’s Rights and the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act, on the means of 
advancing the cause of women’s education, on 
sex education, on child welfare, on medical 
inspection in all aided and government schools, 
on health and nutrition, on the promotion of 
peace in the world, on the registration of nufses, 
and on trafBc in women and children. 

One misses a resolution on the abduction 
and ravishment of women, which not unoften 
takes the form of ' gang-rape ’. 

The Most Important Work 

Before Women ' 

The work which ought to receive the 
greatest attention of all women workers, whether 
they are members of the Congress or of any 
other organization, is the education of girls and 
women. In India the education of boys and 
men_ is in a very backward condition and that 
of girls and women is in a still more deplorable 
condition. In whatever direction we wish to 
make progress, education is the foundation on 
which _we can build There is nothing showy or 
sensational about education. That is perhaps 
why R has little attraction for many workers. 
But it is one of the most substantial kinds of 
service to India that one can render. 

Sir Pheroze Sethna 

Sir Pheroze Sethna who died on the 17th 
of September last was a very successful man of 
business. He was connected with many corn- 
names doing insurance and banking business. 
He succeeded Sir Sorabji Pochkhanawala as 
chairman of the Central Bank of India Limit- 
ed. He took keen interest in politics and was 
connected with the Liberal party from the time 
of its inception. He presided over a session of 
the National Liberal Fedesration of India. His 
apaches were marked by accurate knowledge 
aild idicity of expression. He, took a promi- 
'in! the dettberatioas of the Round 
'both in it® 'eomKiittees and 


in discussions outside. He was specially inter- 
ested in the questions of defence, commercial 
safeguards and the minorities He labour- 
ed earnestly for improving the position of over- 
seas Indians and the position of India in the 
League of Nations. He was connected with 
many public institutions in Bombay. 

C. W. C. Approves of Action Against 
Dr. Khare 

On the 22nd September the Congress 
Working Committee passed at New Delhi the 
following draft of a resolution on the Central 
Provinces ministerial affairs and the Khare 
episode for submission to the All-India Con- 
gress Committee: 

“ The A. I. C C. approves of the prompt and decisive 
action taken hy the Working Committee in the handling 
of the C. P. Ministerial crisis and fully endorses the views 
expressed by the Working Committee regarding the con- 
duct of Dr. Khare and that of the Governor of the Cimtral 
Prvomces ih the unfortunate episode. 

“The A. I. C. C. is further clearly of the. opinion 
that the conduct of Dr. Khare since his resignation from 
the C P. Ministry deserves the seveiest condemnation.” 

This was expected.. 

Lala Hardayal Allowed to Return 

Bombay, .Sept, 22. 

The Times of India publishes a report from its 
special correspondent at Simla that after 27 years of 
exile, Hardayal will be returning to India. The Govern- 
ment of India have decided to permit him to return to 
his homeland. This permission has been granted, it Is 
stated, in view of Hardaval having given an undertaking 
not to participate directly or indirectly in any unconsti- 
tutional movement. 

Hardayal left India in 1911 and organized the 
ghadar party in America, aimed, it is staled, at over- 
throwing the State by revolutionary and violent 
methods . . . 

Since 1927 he had been making occasional attempts 
to obtain from the Government of India an assurance 
of an amnesty. Recently, however he gave an under- 
taking, and the Government of India have therefore 
permitted his return.— /f. P. 

Lala Hardayal is a man of culture and 
extensive scholarship, and of ascetic habits. 
Years ago he used occasionally to contribute 
articles to The Modem Review. The article 
which roused the greatest interest was one on 
“ The Social Conquest of the Hindu Race.” It 
was proscribed by the Government in the Pun- 
jab when published in its Urdu form. It was 
not proscribed' in its English garb as published 
in our Review. 

Dr. Moonje Declares Hindu Mahasabha 
A Nationalistic Movement 

Addressing a crowded public meeting in the 
iiffcert. Hall, Calcutta,, on the 22nd.Se^mbCT 
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last, Dr. B. S. Moonje showed that the Hindu 
Mahasabha was an entirely nationalistic move- 
ment. It IS not at all a communalistic move- 
ment m the sense in which the Muslim Leagut' 
and other Muslim organizations arc com- 
mimalistic. 

In rising to speak amidst cheers Dr. 
Moonje pointed out that 

there were thiee aspects of the Hindu Mahasabha 
Movement,— political, sociological and socio-ieligioiis 

In the political aspect the Hindu Mahasabha move- 
ment was entirely a nationalistic movement. It preached 
unalloyed nationalMn If there was any institution, any 
political institution m India— the Indian National Con- 
gress not excluded— which preached completely unalloyed 
nationalism, it was the Hindu Mahasabha. (Cheers.) 

Explaining that the Hindu Mahasabha 
was not a communal organisation Dr. Moonje 
said: 

“ Let us first understand what communalism is. 
Unless we know what is communalism, how can we 
know what is nationalism ? Commimali&m means a state 
of mind when one looks entirely to the interests of one’s 
own community without caring to know how it can affect 
the pi ogress of the masses of the country as a whole. 
I'here are ihiee main divisions of our people, Hindus, 
Muslmi-> and Chiistians. I have absolutely no quarrel 
with the Muslims on the one side and the Christians on 
the olhei side. If iheie is one side with which we have 
qiiairel it is the British Government (cheers), because 
the British Government has been exploiting and taking 
advantage of these three divisions in the country. And 
unfortunately some of the Muslims, some of the 
Christians and also some of the Hindus are falling a 
prey to this ‘divide and rule’ policy of the British 
admmistcation. But I can clearly tell you and assure 
you that the Hindu Mahasabha has no quarrel with the 
Muslims on the one side or the Christians on the othei. 

That state of mentality which says that political 
powers and political rights have to be divided in certain 
proportions among so many divisions, that state of 
mcntalily is communalism 

Compare this stale of mind with that of those taking 
part in the Hindu Mahasabha movement. Has the Hindu 
Mahasabha ever said that because the Hindus are in a 
majority in certain provinces therefore they should be 
given powers, privileges and rights in greater proportion 
or that because the Hindus are m a minority in certain 
other piovmces therefore there should be reseivation of 
powers for them or that they needed protection ? The 
ilindu Mahasabha has never said that. You can. study 
its hi.story from beginning to end. The Hindu Mahasabha 
has never said that political poweis are to be distributed 
between people on the ground that they belong to this 
religion or that. This is a fact which is incontrovertible. 
Then why should anybody call the Hindu Maha'abha 
movement a communal movement ^ Neither the Muslims 
nor the Christians nor the British Government can say 
that, much less the Hindus. But unfortunately, ^ the 
Hindus have been the loudest m accusing the Hindu 
Mahasabha movement of being a communal movement. 
Nobody should on its merit accuse the Hindu Maha- 
sabha movement of being conamunal. 

Dr. Moonje admitted that Congress was 
the iJolitical organisation m the coun- 


try out to fight British imperialism, and ob- 
served: 

^ The Congress from the very beginning has been a 
national body. Practically my whole youth, my whole 
life has been spent m the Congress. Though I may not 
be a four-anna Congressman at the present moment yet 
I hope that I have lived as a Congressman and I shall 
die as a Congressman (applause) . But unfortunately, 
the Congress in spite of being a national body rather 
connives at or instigates or encourages communalism. 

Dr. Moonje did not like the way in which 
the Congress attempted to placate the Muslims 
and did not believe in the proposition that 
thirty crores of Hindus of India could not 
achieve independence of the country unless the 
seven crores of Muslims co-operated with 
them. 

He could understand Muslims and Christians 
joining the Hindus in the common struggle for Swaraj 
but be failed to understand why thirty crores of Hindus 
would not be able to achieve independence without the 
co-operation of the Muslims. If that was the attitude 
of the Congress then the Britishers would say, “We would 
never go out of India and our imperialism will stay.” 

We have always held that the Hindus 
should strive for Swaraj, irrespective of the co- 
operation or non-co-operation of others, but that 
they should invite and welcome the co-opera- 
tion of others. Such co-operation would make 
the attainment of Swaraj easier. But such co- 
operation is not indispensable for its achieve- 
ment. 

Then again it was said that Hmdu-Muslim unity 
mu«t be established and untouchability must he removed. 
“But untouchability, ” remarked Dr. Moonje, “has now 
been given a statutory existence and Hindu-Muslim unity 
cannot be established so long as the Communal Award 
stands (cheers) ” 

Dr. Moonje recalled how Bengal had ex- 
pressed its sense of indignation at the Com- 
munal Award and! its determination to fight it 
some time ago; 

but he deplored that that spirit of opposition to the 
Communal Award has now “evaporated.” The Commu- 
nal Award, Dr. Moonje emphasized, gave a statutory 
place to communalism because it created a division 
between Hindus and Muslims, because it prevented India 
from having unalloyed nationalism. 

Continuing Dr, Moonje said: 

If a man were to come and say that you, Hindus, 
cannot have Swaraj unless the seven crores of Muslims 
co-operate with you or two crores of Christians co- 
operate with you, I do not know how it would appeal to 
you. But It appeals to me in a most shameful manner that 
these thirty crores of Hindus who are like so many sheep 
cannot establish their own kingdom, their own rule in 
India as Afghans have established their rule in Afghanis- 
than, as Arabs have established their rule in Arabia and 
the Irish have established their rule in Ireland and as 
at the present moment the Czechoslovakian Germans are 
trying to do What was the Hindu Mahasabha doing ? 
Where ^as the harm if fiiey preached thaU Hindus should 
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Stand on their own legs, that Hindus should make up 
their own mind as to how to maintain then identity, 
their religion and their culture ? 

Explaining how the minority problem was 
created in India, Dr. Moonje pointed out that 

the minority problem was created in India by Lord Minto 
in 19041905 when the Aga Khan was sent on a deputation 
to him (M: the secret luggestion of his lordship^s 
government itself. The speaker condemned the Congress 
for placating the Muslims and recalled in this connection 
that the first thing that Mahatma Gandhi had uttered 
when he went to England during the Round Table 
Conference was that he was prepared to give a blank 
cheque to the Muslims. The Muslims took advantage of 
it and made certain demands. How could they oppose 
the Communal Award if on their behalf Mahatma] i had 
been prepared to give them a blank cheque ? The 
minority problem had got to be created, the speaker 
emphasised, with a certain motive — and that was that the 
Britishers wanted to perpetuate imperialism. 

. Dr. Moonje would like to ask the Hindus 
to remember that 

the whole of Afganisthan was Muslim in religion, the 
whole of Persia was Muslim in religion. “Suppose by 
any chance the central authority in India becomes weak, 
do you know to which extent this minority problem will 
go ^ It will go to the very extent to which the Sudeten 
German problem has gone” 

Dr. Moonje would like to present one pro- 
blem before the Hindus of Bengal and would 
ask them to seriously ponder oyer it. 

“Take the whole geography of India. There is 
Sind, there is the Punjab, there is Afganisthan, there 
IS Kashmere, there is East and West Bengal. Sind was 
invaded by Md, Bin Kasim and practically the whole 
of Sind became Muslim and one invasion by Mahmud 
of Ghuzni made the whole of Afganisthan, once a centre 
of Hindu culture and learning, become Muslim. The 
whole of Kashmere was now practically Muslim. Ninety 
per^ cent, of East Bengal became Muslim because 
Shaista Khan happened to go there from Poona. 
What was it that enabled the Hindus round about Delhi 
to stand aggression and made the Hindus of East Bengal 
and Kashmere surrender immediately ? 

^ That was a problem which the Bengali Hindus should 
seriously consider. 

Dealing with the sociological aspect of the 
Hindu Mahasabha movement Dr. Moonje 
emphasised that 

there was no community on the face of the earth which 
did not want to exist. What the Hindu Mahasabha did 
was to a^k the Hindus to maintain their identity, their 
culture and their religion. If they wanted to survive 
they must try to bring out from among them men like 
Rana Pratap, Guru Govind Singh and women like the 
Rani of Jhansi So long as the Congress did not give 
up its want of self-confidence which it has developed in 
itself there was no politics, there could be no movement 
except the Hindu Mahasabha movement. 

Spanish Government Orders Withdrawal 
of Volunteers 

Geneva, Sept 21. 

' Senov Negrin announced that the Spanish Government 
had 4©dded^ id order immediate withdrawal of all 
nion-Sj^aniA tenibAaiits fighting on the Government side. 


The withdrawal will apply to all foreigners including 
those who have assumed Spanish nationality since the 
outbreak of the war. 

Senoi Negiin asked for the appointment of an 
international commission to supervise the withdrawal. 

He described the decision as a contribution towards 
general appeasement. 

Senor Negrin, in a speech, explained that the 
Government resolved to remove the possibility of people 
casting doubt upon the purely national character of the 
Republican cause. — Reuter. 

Will General Franco also order the with- 
drawal of the German and Italian volunteers 
from his army ? 

Non-violence as an Antidote to War 

Addressing the students of the National 
High School at Bangalore on Mahatma 
Gandhi^s birthday Mr. C. F. Andrews said, in 
part : 

Mahatma Gandhi regarded the strict observance of 
truth and non-violence as an antidote to war. Hitherto 
in human history this antidote had been confined to 
individual martyrdom and sacrifice. But Mahatma 
Gandhi, beginning in South Africa, and continuing in 
India itself, had been working out the same principles 
on a corporate scale. Undoubtedly this corporate moral 
resi-^tance was far harder to achieve without any 
semblance of violence than individual acts of martyrdom 
such as the past history of the human race disclosed 

The greatness of Mahatmaji was not that he had 
solved this tiemendoiis issue on which the whole future 
of humanity depended but that he had already shown 
in practice on a small scale that such a solution of the 
war problem was possible. In South Afiica, where 
Mr Andrews said he was in his company, Mahatma 
Gandhi had proved completely victorious in what was 
called passive resistance struggle. There non-violence 
and truth had been quite unadulterated On the other 
hand, hitherto in the larger movements of non-co-operation 
in India itself, the purity of the struggle had not 
remained throughout at this highest level. Possibly, 
concluded Mr. C. F. Andrews, before Mahatma Gandhi 
finished his work he might be able to show to the world 
once more this ideal of comorate moral resietance in 
the purest manner not only in overcoming riotous 
conduct in the great cities owing to Hindu-Moslem 
tension, but also in bringing to an end war itself. — A. P. 

Picketing 

Mahtama Gandhi has, quite naturally and 
reasonably, condemned that kind of picketing 
which consists in lying stretched at full length 
across the gates or other entrances, or other- 
wise blocking passages. That is constructive 
use of force or violence. Yet the professed 
followers of Mahatma Gandhi in the press and 
on the platform are not known to have 
condemned this form of picketing by students 
during their strikes. 

Bengal Jute Ordinance 

The Bengal Jute ordinance will benefit the 
big jute mills, almost all of which are British 
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concerns The predominantly Moslem ministry 
of Bengal would have been thrown out of 
office but for the support of the British bloc 
25 strong. So, on the pririciple of “ you scratch 
my back and' I scratch yours,” the ministry 
had to do something to show its gratitude. The 
ministry may profess to have acted in the in- 
terest of all who have anything to do with jute 
But it has not been and cannot be shown that 
the ordinance will secure higher prices to the 
]utc-growcrs for raw juto, or will benefit the 
jute-dcalers and the smaller jute mills. 

Reservation of Majority of Jobs for 
the Majority 

The Government of India Act of 1935 has 
entrusted the Governors of the provinces with 
the responsibility for safeguarding the interests 
of the minorities and given them the necessary 
power to discharge that responsibility. If the 
Governor of Bengal allows the resolution re- 
serving 60 per cent, of jobs for the majority 
community of Bengal to be enforced in practice, 
it should be accepted as the governmental 
method of safeguarding minority rights 1 As the 
Indian National Congress also advocates the 
safeguarding of minority rights in the same way, 
as the attitude of the Bengal Congress party 
in the Assembly towards the aforesaid resolu- 
tion shows, the Congress should instruct all 
Congress-controlled ministries, which are 
functioning in the Hindu majority provinces, 
to reserve 95 per cent, of the jobs in their 
provinces for the majority community — ^name- 
ly, the Hindus! 

Mr. Premier Haq and his supporters and 
all members of the Muslim League will un- 
doubtedly support this suggestion! 

Is the Communal Apportionment 
of Jobs Legal ? 

The Government of India Act lays down 
that no one can be deprived of the right to be a 
Government servant, to follow a profession, pd 
so on, merely on the ground of his race, religion, 
etc. But the communal apportionment of jobs 
does deprive many Hindus, Indian _ Christians, 
who may be the fittest for some such jobs, simply 
because they are not Mussalmans. Is such ap- 
portionment an infringement of the Govmment 
of India Act, or is it not ? Not being lawyers, 
we are unable to answer the question. 

But if the point raised be arguable, should 
it not be taken to the Federal Court for its 
decision? 


Lord Cecil on British Policy “ re ” 
Czechoslovakia 

_ Lord Cecil has condemned the British 
policy in relation to Czechoslovakia in very 
strong language in a letter to The Daily Tele- 
graph. He observes: 

“ Submission to Hitler means extinction of 
Czechoslovak independence, it means breach of our 
tieaty pledges, it means a great increase of the prestige 
of the Nazi Government and corresponding diminution 
of the prestige of Britain, it means acceptance of the 
view that the only thing that counts in international 
affairs is biutal force and that the hope of substituting 
for It leason and justice must be definitely abandoned.” 

Some other prominent citizens of Britain 
have also condemned the Chamberlain Cabinet’s 
policy. But that has not prevented the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. And possibly 
it may not prevent the extinction of the in- 
dependent existence of the Czechs. Even if the 
self-assertion of British public opinion leads 
ultimately to the overthrow of the Chamber- 
lain ministry, it will perhaps be too late to be 
of any advantage to the Czechs. 

Dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 

Under irresistible pressure the Government 
of Czechoslovakia had to agree to evacuate 
that part of the republic which is inhabited 
mainly by Germans. So all troops of the re- 
public has left Sudeten territory, which has been 
annexed by Germany. [Fighting has broken 
out and some of this territory has been 
re-occupied by the Czechs.] The Czech govern- 
ment have said ; 

“We are not vanquished. We submitted in order 
to avoid misery and bloodshed. We are sacnficing 
ourselves to save peace as Christ sacrificed himself to 
save humanity. We shall not attempt to throw the 
blame where it belongs, but leave it to the judgment 
of history. We stand alone, but shall be Czechs 
together. A new life is now before us.” 

Poland and Hungary have demanded those 
parts of Czechoslovakia which are inhabited by 
Poles and Hungarians. Hitler may not be 
satisfied with merely having the Sudeten terri- 
tory, as the following Reuter’s telegram in- 
dicates; 

London, Sept. 22 

“The Daily Telegiaph” correspondent from 
Gode-ierg says there can be_ little doubt that German 
troops will enter Czechoslovakia. 

The correspondent adds that Herr Hitler probably 
will propose to Mr. Chamberlain the disappearance of 
Czechodovakia as a Sovereign State, establishment of 
German control and removal of Dr Benes from office. 

Why Czechoslovakia Suffers 

Britain and France were the principal 
European allies which vanquished Germany in 
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the last great war with the help of America. 
In order to weaken Germany and Austria they 
constituted Czechoslovakia, bringing together 
in that republic areas inhabited by Germans, 
Hungarians, Poles, Rumenians and Ruthenians 
along with Czechs, and they promised to defend 
the new republic if it were attacked or sought to 
be injured. This promise they ought to have 
kept, but instead of keeping it, they have put 
pressure upon the Czech government to surrender 
territory to Hitler. Herein lies their treachery 
They have acted as they have done m order to 
save themselves from the risks incident to a 
war with Germany. But if in spite of their 
selfish policy. Hitler fights, he will fight with 
fresh accession of strength. 

As for the Sudeten Germans, they cannot 
be blamed. We do not know whether, when 
their home-land was included in Czechoslovakia, 
they were consulted' and their consent obtained 
In any case, it is natural for people belonging 
to the same race, speaking the same language 
and living in one another’s vicinity to like to 
form one nation and State. 

The Muslim League and the Army 
Recruitment Bill 

Maulana Mohd. Sahib, President, Frontier 
Provincial Muslim League, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement to the Press on the question of 
the Muslim League’s support to the Army Bill 
in the Central Legislature: 

“Tht support given by the members of the Muslim 
League to the Army Recruitment Bill m the Central 
Legislature was absolutely based on the policy cf 
vindictiveness displayed against the Congress It was 
certainly due to that impulse that the Muslim League 
leaders did not pay any heed to the wishes of the Muslim 
community. Every patriotic Muslim cannot but express 
his regret for the way in which these leaders who, 

in season and out of season, are raising the cry of 
® Islam in danger,’ have behaved in this particular matter 
and played a traitor to their community and country, as 
the BiE in question is a death-blow to the interest of 
Islam. It would he indeed difficult to cure this wound, 
which is nothing hut to perpetuate the bondage of India 
and to ruin the Muslims outside India. In veiw of the 
events that are being foreshadowed in the near future 
I cannot refrain from saying that those who have voted 
for this Bill have dug their own graves and have sacrificed 
the interests of the Muslim community and it will further 
the ends of the British Imperialism. The supporters of 
the Bin will surely one day repent of their action. 

“In conclusion I uneqpuivocally condemn the Army 
Bill and appeal to eveiy son of this country in general 
and the Muslims in particular to raise their voice of 
emphatic protest against this measure,” 

The Bengali-Bihari Question 

iiS'^-day (B^tember 23) we have net got 

feport m tiie 


Bengali-Bihari problem and the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision thereupon, we 
wnll not make any observations on the subject 
We write this note mainly to obtain informa- 
tion. 

We find it stated in the papers that Mr 
Krishna-ballabh Sahay had stated on behalf 
of the Bihar Government that provincial gov- 
ernments other than that of Bihar had also 
their domicile certificate system and rules in 
that connection. If it be true that he has made 
such a statement, it is only fair and proper 
that all such provincial domicile systems and 
rules should be made available to the public by 
the Bihar Government If that is not done, 
the public will be entitled to consider Mr. 
Krishna-ballabh Sahay’s assertion unfounded. 

Further, the Bihar Government should 
publish circulars like the Brett, the Owden and 
other similar circulars, if any, of other 
provincial governments, in order that the 
Indian public in general may be able to judge 
of the justice and legal validity of such cir- 
culars. 

Supposing that all provincial governments 
have inherited or issued domicile rules and 
linguistic group circulars, the que.stion arises 
whether a National organization like the Con- 
gress will tolerate them. If it does, then there 
may or will be mutually exclusive domicile 
rules and linguistic-group circulars among 
Tamils, Andhras, Karnatakas and Kcralas, 
among Maharashtrians, Gujaratis and Karna- 
takas, among Maharashtrians and Mahakosha- 
lians, among Panjabis and non-Panjabis, 
among Sindhis and non-Sindhis, and so on. 

Then will Indian National unity be at its 
height ! 

A Correction 

On pages 128-9 of our last August num- 
ber there appeared a short note regarding a 
fruit said to have been produced by grafting a 
mango on to a citron tree. We were misinform- 
ed The fruit was from a seedling mango tree, 
a sport of sorts which looked like a green 
citron. 


Puja Holidays 

The office of The Modern Review ■will 
remain closed for the Puja holidays from the 
29th September to the 12th October, 1938, both 
days inclusive. All letters, orders, complaints, 
and remittances received during this period will 
be dealt with after the holidays. 



RUSSIAN SILHOUETTES 

By NICHOLAS ROERICH 


I 

Fkiknds, 

I wtis very glad to hear of your interest in 
the Literature and Art of Russia. In this con- 
nection I remember with what enthusiasm 
already in pre-war times we were reading 
translations of the Bhagavad Gita, Gitanjali 
and the works of Kali Das, which my friend, 
tla; poet Baltrushaitis had beautifully rendered 
into Russian. And now the tribute which Indian 
writers give to Russian literature especially 
touches me. Friendship and mutual understand- 
ing are the basis of evolution, the more so when 
fundamental traits of the character are so 
near. 

I have had opportunity to meet Russian 
writers of the last and present generation, and 
many of them were my close friends. Amongst 
them Maxim Gorky, Leonid Andreyev, Alexey 
Rcmizoff, Kuprin, Alexander Block were in 
specially close contact. I had also cordial 
meetings with Leo Tolstoy, Chekhov, Merej- 
kovski and with Grigorovitch. I fully under- 
stand why India is interested in all these 
authors not only as representatives of world 
literature, but also feels drawn to their per- 
sonalities Fortunately, Russian literature at 
present is spreading in translations in many 
languages widely all over the world and thus 
a correct understanding of the Russian people is 
reached. Till recently even in so-called 
educated circles there were the wildest notions 
about this vast country. Let us not forget that 
in French literature there were descriptions of 
heroes of Russian stories, sitting in the shade 
of huge branchy ‘ klukva ’—apparently the 
author did not know that 'klukva’ are the 
berries of a tiny three-inch shrub. Let us fur- 
ther remember German stories about Cossacks 
eating children, candles and soap; that a 
samovar is carried on the head _apd that bears 
roam in the streets of Russian cities All these 
absurdities are now vanishing with the spread- 
ing of the glorious Russian literature abroad. 

When we add to the abovementioned 
Russian authors Dostoyevsky, Turgenev, 
Nekrasov, Gogol and do not forget the great 
Russian poets Pushkin and Lermontov and 
include further the father of Russian poetry 


Derzhavin (end of XVIIIth century) and 
Lomonosov, the scientist and writer of the 
middle of XVIIIth century, we have a fairly 
complete outline of the leaders of our literature. 
Of course I mention above the literature of the 
last two centuries, but let us not forget that 
already since the Xllth century Russia had 
excellent literary gems like the famous “Dis 
course (Slovo) on the Campaign of Igor,” 
which just celebrated its 750th anniversary. 

Derzhavin’s famous Ode “ To God ” 
written 150 years ago is one of the best poems 
of the Russian language. This poem has been 
translated into scores of foreign languages. I 
cannot refrain from quoting the first verse of 
this Ode, because it so beautifully represents 
the spirit of the poet: 

“ 0 Thou eternal One ! whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy, all motion guide; 

Unchanged through time’s all-de-vastating flight; 

Thou only God ! There is no God beside ! 

Being above all being ! Mighty One ' 

Whom none can comprehend, and none explore.” 

When we speak of Theodore Dostoyevsl^ 
he often is represented as a stern psychologist 
of suffering humanity. _ The very names of his 
works Crime and Punishment, The Idiot, The 
House of Death already seem to point in this 
direction. But let us not forget that precisely 
Dostoyevsky proclaimed that ‘ Beauty will save 
the world.’ Besides this, in his An Author's 
Diary he gave many prophetic pre-visions. 

Ivan Turgenev gave an entire epopee of 
Russian country life and Dmitri Grigorovitch 
was one of the first to describe Russian peasan- 
try For me Grigorovitch is like the god- 
father of literature because he blessed me and 
introduced me into this domain. My first meet- 
ing with him dates 1897. The sufferings and 
aspirations of the Russian people are expressed 
also in the poetry of Nicholas Nekrasov, _ culmi- 
nating in his poem: “Who can live happily and 
freely in Russia?” 

Leo Tolstoy, more than any other Russian 
writer has been translated into many languages. 
His famous War and Peace, Anna Karenina — 
let us not repeat the whole suite of his remark- 
able works— show that amidst moralizing writ- 
ings he dreamt about a wonderful country, 
which would bring real happiness to the people. 


54 — 4 
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Anton Chekhov, 'whom I now and then met 
in Moscow, was an unusually striking per- 
sonality. Whereas he himself was extremely 
modest, his sweepmg scope of writings covered 
the entire period of his time in Russia In his 
sad smile at certain manifestations of life, he 
expressed his sensitiveness and love to his 
Motherland 

In 1934 the Nobel Committee intending to 
give a prize to Russian literature, had four 
candidates: Gorky, Merezhkovsky, Bunin and 
Remizoff. The committee decided in favour of 
Bunin But public opinion was surprised that 
the palm was not bestowed upon Gorky or 
Merezhkovsky. As regards Remizoff, he is verv 
highly revered in the circles of the intelligentsia 
because of his genuine old Russian style of 
writing. 

, Gorky worked' at the same time as Leonid 
Andreyev, and they were often regarded as 
rivals although essentially they are quite differ- 
ent Gorky was a psychologist of the masses, 
whereas Andreyev in his profound writings 
evinced the qualities of a prophet. Let us 
remember his Mavis Life, King Hunger, Red 
Laughter and Anathema. 

We all remember and cherish that the recent 
Centenary Celebrations of Alexander Pushkin 
turned into a world event. On February 10, 
1837, the greatest Russian poet died after 
receiving a fatal wound in a duel. The name 
of Pushkin is known all over the world The 
sad centenary of his violent death was reverenc- 
ed in the whole world by all true lovers of 
literature. Not only in the immense vastness 
of Russia, but in all countries there were held 
solemn celebrations, exhibitions dedicated to the 
poet were opened and many new editions of 
his famous works were published. In Russian 
and foreign theatres his immortal dramas were 
produced, in the musical interpretation of the 
best Russian composers. 

The commemorative event resulted in a 
great Day of Russian, or rather world Culture. 
The immortal creations of Pushkin, equal to 
Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Balzac will forever 
rernain a vital inexhaustible source of spiritual 
enrichment of the present and future genera- 
tions of humanity. Eugen Onegin, Poltava, 
The Bronze Rider, The Captain’s Daughter, 
Ruslan and Ludmila, The Queen of Spades, and 
hundreds of other works of Pushkin will live as 
precious evidence of radiant thought, as ex- 
pressions of the feelings of true noble inspira- 
.tion. 

Pushkin’s poems, written over a hundred 
years ago, move the hearts of mankind as deeply 


now, as they did at the time of his contem- 
poraries. Only now has the glory of Pushkin 
become a truly universal glory. He has express- 
ed the inner life of the country in an un- 
precedented way calling up artistic images. 
For Pushkin the poet, there were no geographi- 
cal nor historical boundaries Ancient Hellas, 
Rome, Italy, Spain, and the ancient and new 
East, all Slavonic thoughts, were reflected by 
him with the same deep comprehension 

No one has before or after Pushkin enrich- 
ed Russian culture to such an extent as this 
greatest poet of his Motherland. He was tlie 
true creator of the Russian literary language. 
He has conquered for Rus.s>ian literature a 
place of honour in world classics The poems, 
stories and essays of Pushkin prove the inex- 
haustible wealth of human expressions Pushkin 
was the creator of a magnificent, flexible, 
expressive Russian hterapr language. He 
imbued Russian literature with the spirit of the 
people, he magnified the language with innu- 
merable words taken from the very depths of 
folklore treasury He introrlueed real poelical 
gems _ of national bards. Pushkin’s contem- 
poraries used to say about him that he was ever 
restless, that his spirit was rebellious and as 
such he died 

The great Russian critic Belinsky thus 
defined Pushkin’s poetry: 

“ What a style ! Antique plasticity and stern simiilt- 
city were combined in him with the charming play of 
romantic rhythm. The entire acoustic wealth, the might 
of the Russian language were levealed in liini in extra- 
ordinary perfection; he is delicale, sweet, tender, like 
th murmur of the waves; he i*. rich n-. soil, brilliant as 
lightning, transparent and pure as crystal, aromatic 
and fragrant as spring, strong and mighty as the sword 
in the hand of a hero. Should we want to descrilie the 
verse of Pushkin in one word, we would say that it is 
par excellence, a truly poetic, artful and artistic verse; 
and this would solve the mysteiy of the majestic pathos 
of the entire poetry of Pushkin ” 

Gorky, usually severe in his judgment, 
says of Pushkin: 

“Pushkin is for Russian literature, what Leonardo 
da Vmci was for European art. We have before us a 
great Russian national poet, the creator of poetical tales, 
which charm with theii beauty and wit, the author of 
the first reahstic novel Eugen Onegin, the author of our 
best Mstorical drama Rom Godunov, a poet, who up to 
now is unsurpassed in the beauty of his verse and in 
the mighty expressions of emotions and tlioughts, a poet 
— the father of the great Russian literature. In the 
person of Pushkin we have the example of a writer, who 
being imbued with impressions of life, was striving to 
reflect them^ in verse and prose, with greatest truth, with 
utmost realism, and in this he succeeded as a real 
genius. His creations are the most valuable testimony of 
a clever, wise, truthful person about customs, habits and 
conceptions of a certain period— indeed they are the true 
records of Russian history by a genius.” 
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As befits every great man. Pushkin suffered 
great injustice from his contemporaries The 
grc'iit poet was exiled and for a long time there 
hiing upon him the threat of evil suspicions. 
Tins cannot be avoided— without these torches 
of savages no great achievement is possible. 
Thanks to his all-containing heart, Pushkin 
joined all a,dvancod movements and was a friend 
of free thought We find him amongst the 
drkabristft. We see Pushkin as a mason and to 
t,his society belonged' all the foremost thinkers 
of Russia. The poet was seeking everywhere 
for Truth and listening to the fairy tales of his 
old nurse, he was enchanted from his very 
childhood by the beauty of Russian folklore. 

During the short span of his life 1799-1837 
he, whilst studying historical chronicles, yet 
remained ever in the defence of the new, carry- 
ing in his heart the vision of Russia’s great 
future. When still in the Lyceum, Pushkin 
already astonished everyone with his sonorous 
verso and the great Derzhavin blessed him and 
forc'told his glory. Seldom can one heart 
embrace simultaneously both the East and the 
Wi’St. Every reader in the Orient will under- 
stand Pushkin’s Ruslan and Ludmila, The Cap- 
tirc of the Caucasus, or the Fountain of Bakh- 
chisarai. Whereas Bugen Onegin, The Queen of 
(Spades or Duhrovskyi will resound in the 
W('.«tern hearts. 

Boris Godunov, the drama, in which Push- 
kin with astounding depth unfolds the tragedy 
of a ruler, ‘ who has attained the highest power,’ 
attracts now the attention of the whole world. 
Recently Boris Gpdunov was staged in Berlin; 
in Pralia — Eugen Onegin; thus in the most 
diverse and even contradictory audiences the 
splendour of Pushkin’s creations calls forth 
equal admiration. 

As we see, Pushkin simultaneously proceed- 
ed by all creative paths. During the tw^enty- 
seven years of his literary career, Pushkin 
became' a great poet, a great prosaist, a great 
dramatist. In his works we have examples of 
all literary styles. Every new creation of 
Pushkin was not only a real chef d’oeuvre but 
became a new chapter in the history of Russian 
literature. In his immeasurable artistic might, 
in his extraordinary multifacetness, in his un- 
usual alacrity of mind are expressed the 
potentiality and genius of the great nation, 
in which he was born. Let us remember his 
self-characteristic poems “ Echo ” and ‘‘ 'The 
Prophet,” which are significant as ^ describing 
the view of the poet upon his mission in life. 
Let us not attempt to translate them into 


poetical verse, but try to render the poet’s 
thought: 

Echo 

Whether beasts roar in forests deep — 

Whether the horn sounds, or thunder storm, 
Whether a maiden sings on hillocks far — 

To every voice 

An echo in the empty air 

Resounds at once. 

Thou heedest to the thunder’s roar, 

The calls of storm and waves, 

To shouts of shepherds 
You an answer send, 

But you get no response .... 

This, poet, is your fate ! 

In the other poem “ Prophet ” a six-wmged 
Seraphim appears on the crossroad to a wan- 
derer and, touching his lips and ears, opens to 
him his prophetic vision. The tremors of 
heaven and mysteries of earth and sea are 
revealed to him. The Seraphim tears out his 
tongue and replaces it with the wisdom of the 
serpent; for his heart he substitutes a piece of 
glowing coal. The poem concludes as follows: 

‘‘ Alone as lifeless corpse in deserts I remained, 

And God’s voice called • 

Arise, thou prohet, behold and hearken ! 

Be filled with My glory. 

And, faring seas and distant lands. 

By word the hearts of men thou set aflame * 

Thus the poet foresaw his glorious mission. 
II 

Let us record for our friends in India the 
names of three Russian scholars, who are for ever 
connected with the East As always, everyone 
who loves the East, loves also art He will 
revere also the cradle of humanity — ^India 

I remember old meetings of the Russian 
Archaeological Society, in which Turayev took 
part, that remarkable investigator of Egypt and 
the ancient East. His external appearance, all 
his unassuming sincerity and heartiness, his 
naturally great soul, immediately attracted 
people to him. The first time, not yet knowing 
him, I asked my companion Veselovsky : ‘‘ Who 

is that man there, still young, who smiles so 
gloriously ? ” He explained to me that this was 
Turayev And then in some connection it was 
pointed out to me that he was a remarkable 
Egyptologist, a profound expert in the religion 
of Egypt, a deeply religious man himself who 
had a beautiful family life. Thus was given the 
complete character of Turayev. 

A remarkable scholar, a highly religious 
and excellent participant in social and family 
life. Then there was gathered around Turayev 
a whole group of outstanding young scholars^ 
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and one can imagine with what enthusiasm he 
guided those aspirants for knowledge. 

Now it is already eighteen years since 
Turayev departed from this world. 

The introduction to his work, The Classical 
East, says : 

“ On July 23, 1920 death snatched Turayev from the 
ranks of the hving and left to life the memory of this 
great personality, to science his numerous works and the 
school created by him. To this school, the ranks of 
which after the death of B. T. continued to thin out, 
has been entrusted the responsible task of preserving 
and introducing into scientific usage the literary bequest 
of this teacher His students, both in Petersburg and 
Moscow, have carefully looked after the works which 
B. T. left in the press. In Petersburg soon after his 
death there were withdrawn from publication several 
studies devoted to the memorials of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Moscow, and to the great papyrus of the collec- 
tion of Prakhov m the Reports of the Russian Academj 
of the History of Material Culture.” 

Then Struve goes on to give the following 
just statement about Turayev : 

“Carrying out his colossal task, B. T. displayed 
enormous erudition in the almost boundless literature 
about the ancient East, yet this literature did not 
dominate his thinking; he decided all problems on the 
basis of study of the sources themselves. A broad 
acquaintance with almost all the languages of the 
cultures studied by him gave B. T. the opportunity of 
making manifold use of the countless epigraphic 
memorials presnted to science by the inexhaustible soil 
of the East. In dealing with this material B. T. displayed 
with identical mastery the deep analysis of the philologist 
and the broad synthesis of the histonan.” 

“ Together with epigraphic material he made use with 
equal success of material evidence In his deductions 
B. T. was always exceedingly cautious, and,drawing out 
from the sources aU they had to give, he never had re- 
course to artificial and hazardous interpretations for the 
sake of a larger attainment, he never obtruded upon the 
source his own cogitation. All these merits of the work 
of B. T. his remarkable objectivity and many-sidedness, 
enormous erudition, universal knowledge of all the 
materials accessible to him, epigraphic as well as 
objective, and the carefulness of his deductions on the 
basis of this material, make The Classical East the 
cornerstone of the most remote labours devoted to this 
period of universal history.” 

This IS a just appraisal to which one would 
still wish to add something about the most 
attractive personality of Turayev. It is 
characteristic to observe the fact that no one 
was surprised that m him lived both a religious- 
ness of his own and a great respect for the 
religions which he studied. One would not wish 
to forget that Turayev, being himself not of 
strong health, was always remarkably respon- 
sive in allotting time to those who came to him. 

As with many scholars, Turayev did not 
live in ease, but these difficulties were swamped 
in an ocean of scientific enthusiasm. Indeed, 
the enthusiasm for knowledge kept Turayev 


on the unquestionably lofty pathway of the 
investigator — his path of life, all perplexities 
remained in him, not disturbing in him the 
basic meaning of forward movement. He 
worked unusually assiduously and always pro- 
gressively. Likewise he did not belong to that 
order of scholars, who, in order to avoid res- 
ponsibilities, chose for themselves a completely 
limited problem, within the limits of which they 
risk no criticism. 

Turayev, on the contrary was not afraid of 
responsible tasks, summing up his investiga- 
tions in well-ground deductions. The larger 
problems fascinated him, as a result of which 
partial investigations flowed together remark- 
ably harmoniously in his basic structures. 
Nothing obscured his horizon and at the same 
time the paths of his research were firmly 
enclosed. Now-a-days, when there is particu- 
larly required a realization of basic synthesis, 
the memory of such great scholars as Turayev 
must be preserved as a guiding example for 
many. 

The recently departed Vladimirtsev had 
the same aspirations. Coeval with them is our 
great and esteemed Rostovstev, an outstanding 
figure among scholars. Vladimirtsev’s numerous 
works (like The Li)e of Chngiz-Khan, The 
Social Structure of Mongol Life, etc.) are new, 
well-founded and attractive to read. These 
three circumstances are rarely encountered in 
combination. It occurs so many times to all 
readers to regret the fact that very needful 
treatises are set forth in such clumsy language 
that their meaning is obscured by artificial 
accumulations of words. But the books of 
Vladimirtsev and Rostovtsev are manifested as 
parts of their enormous knowledge of the 
Orient. Moreover as true scholars, they identi- 
cally understand and respond both to the oldest 
and the newest. 

Being deeply acquainted with objective 
evidence, Rostovtsev is also a just appraiser of 
contemporary art. Archaeologist, historian, 
judge of art, he is always renewing his book 
learning with excavations and with travels. 
His word sounds clearly, both about the most 
ancient periods of history and about our own 
times. He absorbs everything. He is now justly 
recognized as an authority in America and in 
all the European countries. His books may be 
seen in university libraries and in the most 
unexpected book-collections, and everywhere 
they show signs of frequent reading. The world 
has need of such scholars ! They are needed by 
us, by his countrymen, and by the whole world. 
I rejoice that the works of Rostovtsev are pub- 
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Ii.'hcd m different languages and thus are acces- 
sible to an enormous number of readers. 

During last winter Professor Rostovteev 
■visited India. It will be especially interesting 
to recall how this eminent Russian scholar 
speaks about India in the last issue of Busskiye 
Zcipish (Russian Annals) published in Paris : 

“ In my old age God gave me the chance 
'to visit India, this fairy-tale country. . In India 
I saw that, what interested me. . . My chief 
interest in India was the interest of a historian, 
a specialist in the field of the ancient classical 
world, — of a historian, who already for many 
years studied the relationship of India with the 
classic epochs, and their (of India and this 
world) mutual influence on each other which is 
best of all understood through architecture, 
painting and applied crafts. 

“ I will say a few words about India in 
■general, which will be of interest to my 
Russian readers. As a Russian I was struck 
by the similarity of India and Russia. One 
should not exaggerate this, but one cannot ignore 
this resemblance. A colossal country with a 
population of hundreds of millions, speaking 
'hundreds of languages. A country of thousands 
of tribes, tongues and dialects. A country of 
many religions and acute religious oppositions. 
A country of endless fertile plains and mighty 
rivers. A country of millions of peasants, 
thousands of villages and a few cities most of 
•which are but large villages. The country of 
•squeaking ox-carts, country roads, endless 
caravans, immense vastnesses. A country _ of 
•sharp differences in all respects: climatic, social, 
economic, religious On the one side hungry 
poverty, on the other — ^palaces, sparkling in gold 
■and silver, wealthy rajas decorated with 
precious gems. Temples, the treasuries of which 
•are filleil with gold and silver and jewellery, 
which nobody has ever seen except the priests — 
■and mud huts of millions of peasants and 
workmen A small well-wishing intelligentsia 
‘torn off the soil and millions of illiterate and 
half-literate people. A country of unlimited 
possibilities, hidden in the soul of the people. A 
'Country which surprises with its deep religiosity, 
with thousands of temples and hundreds of 
thousands of priests, with millions of pilgrims. 


with luxurious religious ceremonies and proces- 
sions. A country of asceticism and mortification 
of flesh A country of mysticism and religious 
upliftment .... 

“But m order to understand, I, at least, 
have to see. But to see the dead is impossible. 
Of the dead one can only guess and reconstruct 
it in one’s imagination. In India the classical 
polytheism with its theory, philosophy and 
praxis is alive. One can see it, see it daily, in 
thousands of large and small temples, scattered 
all over India, where the cult of thousands of 
gods never ceases even for a minute, where 
traditional religion is living and is not likely to 
die. 

“ The traditional polytheism of India is in- 
deed alive and it is very instructive for the 
research worker of the classical world to see its 
everyday manifestation. . . The similarity is 
striking. Polytheism is of course existent also in 
other parts of the world, but that is either a 
primitive, barbarian, shamanistic polytheism or 
that of another race, — not of ours. In india the 
brahmanistic polytheism has been retained 
amidst the people, who attained a high form 
of civilization, the same as in the classical 
world. It has survived in India a hard struggle. 

“ In galleries, in temple yards and bazaars, 
in streets inhabited by priests of Hindu temples, 
I felt exactly as in the classical world. It 
seemed to me that I saw not the life of a Madura 
or Bhuvaneswar Temple of India or the thou- 
sands of temples of Bali of the twentieth 
century, but the life of large and small temples 
not so much of Greece, Rome or Egypt, but 
rather of Syria, Mesopotamia of the Hellenistic 
and Roman period.” 

Of course when one studies_ India longer, 
one no more thinks of the Hellenistic or Roman 
period but of something much more ancient and 
much more lofty andi essential. But for a brief 
visit like that of Professor Rosto-vtsev, who is a 
specialist of the classical world, such a vivid 
comparison of life in India with ancient classi- 
cal countries, is very interesting. 

We sketch Russian silhouettes and in them 
one can realize those friendly ties which mark 
two countries of the same race. 

Himalayas, 1938 



THE CHINESE SOLDIER 

By AGNES SMEDLEY 


Since time immemorial the Chinese have 
regarded the soldier as the lowest of the earth’s 
human creatures, while the man who could read 
and write characters was given first honor and a 
privileged position in society. Today, much of 
this fallacious attitude continues to exist and is, 
in some degree, responsible for the weaknesses 
in the Army Medical Service and the inadequate 
care of the wounded This fallacious attitude 
is also seen in recent Government decisions 
exempting the student class from conscripted 
military service at the front and for the fact 
that modern-trained Chinese physicians have 
not yet been conscripted by the Government 
for the Army Medical Service. 

While large numbers of students _ have 
voluntarily entered some branch of military 
service, such as guerilla units, the air force, or 
as officers, still they are chiefly confined to 
political work in the army and in the rear, while 
thousands of students calmly move to the rear 
and continue to study in universities m_ the 
same way as before the war began. This is 
their loss, for the difference between students 
who have seen hard service at the front, and 
those in the rear, is most striking. Those in 
the rear are soft, indecisive, often effeminate, 
not knowing what life is all about; those at the 
front become sharp, quick, determined, capable. 

Yet it can be said that almost the entire 
Chinese Army is made up of workers and 
peasants, the majority of them illiterate, most 
of them with the most miserable economic 
background. With the social heritage of out- 
casts, these soldiers nevertheless arouse in all 
foreign observers who see them in action almost 
nothing but unstinted praise and admiration 
Foreign military men of long service in western 
armies have repeatedly remarked that while 
high Chinese officers are very bad stuff, still the 
courage, endurance, stubbornness and initiative 
of the common soldiers and of the lower ofiicers 
is unsurpassed. One foreign military officer 
who was on the General Staff in France during 
the world war said: “I would be proud to 
command such men. ” 

True, in past wars of rival generals in 
China, the Chinese soldier received— and 
deserved— a bad name. However, that was not 


his fault. He had no principle worth fighting 
for, but was a tool of this or that General on 
the path to glory and riches. But W'hat he was 
really made of was shown repeatedly when he 
was once given something worth fighting for. 
Given an idea worth living for, and ho was 
willing to fight and die for it. 

To understand this characteristic of the 
Chinese soldier you have but to know the 
eeonomic and social conditions of the workers 
and peasants, from which the soldier springs. 
The common people stand always before hunger, 
completely unprotected from the ravages of 
nature and the more merciless ravages of their 
fellow-man. Without the simplest elemental 
rights of man, they have in addition been left 
in the darkness of illiteracy. The soldier fought 
only for his bowl of rice in the past and natural- 
ly enough it did not matter to him for whom 
he fought 

Yet this very virgin menial and economic 
state, combined with the native intelligence 
whieh characterizes the common man of China, 
makes the Chinese soldier the most fertile soil 
in the world for ideas. This was demonstrated 
in the revolutionary wave of 1925-27 in China, 
but it was above all shown in the development 
of the Chinese Red Army of workers and 
peasants That Army sprang from the very 
soil of destitution and subjection and, beginning 
with some few rifles, grew until it stood off an 
army of a million men armed with weapons so 
superior to them that the comparison between 
the present Japanese Array and the Chine.<e 
may be made. Yet the once half-naked Red 
Army of poor men is today meeting the powerful 
Japanese Army, throughout north and northwest 
China. As in the past, so today, tiie most 
powerful weapon of this Army, now called the 
8th Route Army, is the knowledge it brings the 
common people. No people on earth are more 
willing to die for an idea of a new and better 
life than are the common men of China. 

Also, in 1932, the famous 19th Route Army 
demonstrated to the world what the Chinese 
soldier was capable of doing when fighting for 
his own country. That army was ragged and 
badly armed, and many of them mere boys. 

When the present Japanese' invasaon began^ 
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the Chinese soldier again showed his mettle, 
both in the north and in the Yangtze Valley. 
Inferior by a thousand-fold to the well-armed 
and well-organized Japanese army with its 
fleets of war vessels, airplanes, tanks, artillery 
and intelligence service, still most units of the 
Chinese Army stood up and continued to fight 
against colossal odds As one foreign diplomat 
expressed it, “Around Shanghai the Japanese 
hurled everything at them except the kitchen 
sink. ” The courage of the common soldier, 
his _ endurance, stubbornness, initiative, and 
ability to bear hardship when fighting for his 
own homeland, has aroused the unstinted ad- 
miration of every unbiased foreigner and the 
love of every Chinese who is a sincere patriot. 
A foreign military observer who recently 
returned after three months with the Eighth 
Rout(' Army, expressed his opinion of the 
character of the Chinese soldier m these words. 

“The Chinese soldier stands at the very top of the 
scale as a fighting man. Given decent treatment, a 
minimum of food to sustain hfe in him, and a spiritual 
purpose to fight for, the Chinese soldier has no superior. 
He can endure more hardship than any soldier on earth.” 

Ill the Yangtze Valley today one has more 
than ample opportunity to observe the ordinary 
Chinese soldier. Here are over a million men 
from every section of the country. Provincial 
.and geographical differences make themselves 
felt, but beyond this, the fighting man at the 
front has no differences. In the rear, among 
politicians, there is unrelenting struggle over the 
question of the mobilization and arming of the 
civilian population, against corruption and 
bureaucracy, and against political reaction. But 
at the front all this vanishes and men are 
brothers fighting for one common, holy purpose. 
Many of the Provincial troops are boys, little 
more than children, their loose faded cotton 
uniforms flapping about their thin adolescent 
bodies. Their equipment is miserable and many 
know little more than the Japanese have 
destroyed their homes and families and threaten 
to destroy all China. 

Other troops are older, seasoned, more 
■conscious men. Many come from the North, 
their homes already in occupied territory. In 
the fighting in western Shantung down to June, 
these northern troops — formerly without high 
reputation — ^suddenly began to stand the full 
ibrunt of the fighting. The 26th Route Army 
•commanded by General Sun Lien-chung, stood 
its ground to the very last — and lost three- 
fourths of its force. The Manchurian troops of 
'General Yu Hsueh-chung did the same. I have 
recently visited Army hospitals filled with these 


northern men wounded months ago in Shantung. 
They are big and strong, slow and stubborn, 
between the ages of twenty and thirty as a rule, 
and fully conscious of the meaning of this war. 

Then, here in the Yangtze Valley today 
are also the shorter, why, temperamental 
Kwangtung Army, and the well-trained, 
politically, Kwangsi Army. The crack troops 
of the Central Government are also highly 
trained, politically, in so far as the Japanese 
problem is concerned As the best-armed forces 
of the country, they stood much of the brunt 
of fighting in the Yangtze Valley around 
Shanghai and Nanking, suffering heavy losses. 

The army with the highest political and 
social training is the famous Eighth Route, or 
Communist Army. All its men have been 
taught to read and write in the Army, while 
military and political training is about equally 
divided. Its morale is perhaps the highest of 
all Chinese armies, and it is the only Army so 
far able to exist, grow, and operate success- 
fully in the rear of the enemy, to reconquer 
Chinese territory and re-establish Chinese 
authority. The rank and file of its men 
believe that this is a holy_ war. I have 
talked with the wounded of this Army as they 
were carried from the battlefield. Some knew 
they were dying, but did not complain, and one 
dying man tried to comfort me by telling me 
that it did not really matter if he died because 
China would be victorious 

The wounded Chinese soldier, generally 
speaking, is perhaps the most stoical of any on 
earth. This is a tragic necessity also, for the 
Chinese Army Medical Service has not gone in 
advance of the backward nature of the country 
in general. It is, therefore, badly organized 
and most imperfectly equipped and trained. 
At the front in the Yangtze Valley today one 
can see long lines of lightly wounded men 
making their painful way for days and days to 
some receiving station or field hospital in the 
rear. Men severely wounded lie dying in some 
peasant hut or wayside station, or under some 
isolated tree. Generally the wounded man dies 
in silence, uncomplaining, his eyes often filled 
with hopelessness. It is a terrible thing to see 
them die, for it is clear to those who know them 
that they are the material from which true 
greatness is made, and that the loss of such 
courage and consciousness is a loss to China 
and to the world. 

In recent air raids in the Wu-Han cities, 
I have again had the opportunity to watch the 
Chinese soldier in action and to care for some 
of their wounded. With mangled bodies, they 
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patiently watch doctors and nurses care for 
other wounded' men, most of whom are civilians. 
They do not moan or groan, but wait in white- 
lipped silence until their turn comes. For 
every little thing done for them they are 
eternally grateful, — as if they expect nothing 
from life. It is a sad truth that, though they 


are tender to each other when wounded, and 
care for each other, still is seems to come as a 
surprise to many of them when others come 
to their aid. This sad fact, with all its con- 
notations, will perhaps be destroyed before 
the present Sino- Japanese war comes to an 
end. 


IMPRESSIONS OF BOHEMIA 

By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, n.sc. roL. (Rome). 


On a warm and bright afternoon early in Iasi 
June, when the spark of an ominous incident 
on the Czech-German frontier near Cheb had 
hardly died out, I was approaching the home of 
the Sudeten Germans who have recently 
created so much noise and scandal in European 
politics, by the Paris-Prague express. The 
train was speeding across the green slopes and 
exuberant spring verdure of the German wood- 
lands. 

On the 20th May and during the following 
days, Europe was almost on the brink of a 
war. Two Sudeten Germans were shot at by 
the Czech police near Eger and were 
incidentally killed. There was anxiety in all 
the capitals of Europe as to the possibility of a 
German intervention in Czechoslovakia. The 
memory of the anaschluss was too fresh to allow 
European statesmen to dismiss lightly the 
provocation that this incident might have 
offered to the fulfilment of Nazi plans in regard 
to Czechoslovakia. Two weeks had passed 
since the incident, still there was a lot of 
tension in the air. 

The only other passenger in my compart- 
ment, with whom I had been travelling from 
Nuremberg, did not speak a single word until 
we crossed the German frontier and arrived at 
Eger. He was a Czech businessman from Paris 
coming home for the Whitsun holidays. After 
we had left Eger he became very friendly with 
me, and told me without reserve all he knew 
and all be felt about the present situation in 
regard ‘to Czech-German relations. I guessed 
the widom of his taciturn attitude during the 
German part of the journey. 

•Except, for the small movement of customs 
and 'passport officers,, this frontier station which 
ilMghi;;have proved a new, Sarajevo about two 
'W^ltr.Mgo! 'appeared^ to. fie unusually calm and 


peaceful. At eight o’clock in the evening the' 
streets were deserted and there was practically 
no traffic even near the railway station. It 
naturally suggested to me the strong hand that. 
Prague had taken in regard to the incidents 
that became so chronic in the Sudeten German 
districts of Czechoslovakia. This guess was 
later on confirmed by the general belief that 
I found among the important officers of the 
State and members ot the Press in Prague that 
there is only one method of dealing with the 
Germans, that is, “to show the red eye.” The 
Germans, it is believed in Prague, consider 
persuasion as weakness. So Czechoslovakia 
had prepared herself for the worst. As a 
matter of fact, the entire countiy seemed to 
be in the midst of a general mobilization. 
From the frontier to Prague wc noticed at 
least three lines of fortification, and every 
bridge was guarded by soldiers. In many 
places on our way, on high promontories we 
found those military pickets, dressed in greenisn 
woollen khaki, in very cheerful and optimistic 
mood, guarding the outskirts of their beloved' 
motherland. The Czecks made no secret of 
their preparedness for war, although the enemy 
might prove to be infinitely stronger than 
themselves. There was a touch of desperation 
in the determination of young Czechs to defend 
their newly acquired independence after 
centuries of subjection and torture. Every 
young man whom I had the opportunity to 
meet in Czechoslovakia gave me the impression 
of this desperation and of an instinctive aversion 
to the Teutonic menace. 

The present quarrel between the Germans 
and Czechs can never be understood in its 
proper historic significance until one realizes 
the fundamental difference between the Slav 
. and 'Teutonic temperaments that has given 
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Europe some of its most decisive wars and 
still constitutes the most potential danger for 
peace in Central Europe The religious revolt 
itsell, led by the Prague Professor John Hus, 
which partly inspired the Reformation and led 
to the religious wars involving the political 
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destiny of Bohemia in a series of unending 
vicissitudes, was not merely an anticlerical 
movement but was characterized by a deep- 
rooted racial animosity. According to an 
eminent English historian, 

“Bohemian puritanisra, while full ol religious 
mobility and vigour, was closely bound up with national 
pride, and with the ambition foi political independence. 
It was a movement partly foi the reform of a profligate, 
idle, and ignorant clergy, but partly, also, for a Bohemian 
Church on a national basis, and for the expulsion oi 
subordination of the Germans. A light is thrown upon 
this last aspect of the struggle by a decree of King 
Wenzel in 1409, which tiansferred the control of the 
tlniversity of Prague from the Geimans to the Bohemians 
So passionate was the pude of the Geiman masters and 
students that, rathei than submit to the dominion of the 
Slavs, they emigiated in a body, founded the Univeisity 
of Leipzig, and spread far and wide through Germany 
their violent abhorrence of the Bohemian cause The 
bitterness of the religious wai was deepened by that 
intense lacial animosity which is found when two mutually 
uncongenial races are intermingled in the same geogra- 
phical area, and , maddened by the Jars of daily 
intercourse.” (H, A. L. Fisher : A History of Europe, 
page 3^). 
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The political subjection of Bohemia under 
the Austrian Empire did not wipe out this 
instinctive aversion of the Bohemians towards 
their neighbouring Teutonic races. The great 
War again set at liberty the tides of Slavonic 
nationalism which had continued to aspire, 
even during its darkest periods, after 
self-determination The following passage from 
Prof Fisher’s book illustrates this point of 
view : 

The Hussite wars, while they should primarily be 
regarded as the prelude to the Pi'otestant Reformation, 
are also important as marking the reaction of a Slavonic 
race against the onward pressure and dominating influence 
of the Germans. The quarrel of Bohemia will not be 
understood unless we can enter into the emotions of a 
small people struggling to preserve its soul against a 
race more numerous and moie advanced than itself. Passio- 
nate diGCipime and willing sacrifice made the Bohemians 
masters of their destiny, but the fiuits of victory were 
snatched by a greedy nobility, and lost in 1620 at the 
battle of the White Hill, when the Protestant cause was 
overwhelmed, and the little country with its gndle ol 
mountains was caught in the Austrian and Catholic net, 
horn which it was only delivered after much fiettmg 
and uneasiness by the flashing scimitar of the great war ” 
(Op. CiL, page 359) 

It would be appropriate in this connection 
to refer to the two living cults in modern 
Czechoslovakia which bear testimony to the 
fact that although the present constitution of 
the Republic of Czechovakia came into being 
after the great war, its foundation had been 
laid more than a thousand years ago They 
are the cult of Venceslas* and the Sokol 
movement Czechoslovakia celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Ptepiiblie in 1928, but at the same time she 
celebrated with greater grandeur the millenial 
anniversary of the death of Saint Venceslas on 
the 28th September, 1929 Saint Venceslas, 

whose statue stands today in front of the 
National Museum in Prague at one end of the 
principal thoroughfare and mam artery of 
metropolitan traffic which bears his name, was 
not only the first Saint of Bohemia whom the 
Czechoslovak people have honoured as their 
patron and protector but also became the 
symbol of her independence and of the part 
she has taken in the march of European 
civilization All the history of Czechoslovakia 
from the 10th to the 20th century is permeated 
by the cult of St Venceslas Although an 
independent Czech State wa«' organized by the 
Premyslides about a hundred years before the 
advent of Venceslas, it was during the reign 
of the Saint' that the 'Solid' nucleus of the Czech 


' This name is sometimes written also as Wenceslas 
and Vaclav. 
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State was formed for the first time under the 
aegis of a national dynasty by the union oi 
several tribes of occidental Slavs inhabiting 
the actual territory of Czechoslovakia. It is 
St. Venceslas who ls credited with the wisdom, 
at the moment of the breakdown of the liaison 
between the tribes of the occidental Slavs and 


i 


the Byzantine civilization owing to the inroads 
of the Hungarians into the Danube basin, of 
turning towards the civilization of western 
Europe, and of employing all his power to 
spread among the masses of the Czech people 
the sole form of that civilization, the Christian 
religion of the Latin Church. He surrounded 
himself by enlightened priests, and, with their 
aid, he propagated' the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, routed pagan superstitions, and 
introduced Christian customs. He maintained 
active relations with the West and implanted 
the art of Roman architecture and belles lettres 
in Bohemia. Filled in his youth by the ideal 
of a Christian ruler, his wise government made 
a civilized country of Bohemia, enabling her, 
by the degree of her culture, to rank among 
the most advanced nations of the West The 
raonumentsi of the period of this saintly Prince 
which have survived the subsequent wars bear 
eloquent testimony to the work of civilization 
carried on by the Czechoslovak nation. The 
most important of these is the Church of St. 
Vitus, the first foundations of which were laid 
by the Prince himself in the precincts of the 
Prague Castle, and which was completed during 


the millenaiy celebrations. The tradition of St 
Venceslas has been allocated a position of the 
first importance in Czech history Hub.sequent 
generations made of him the national patron 
saint, an advocate before God, the iirotector of 
the Czech cause, his country’s most iierfecl 
representative in the eyes of his people and ol 
foreigners It is certain tiiat 
the martyrdom which brought 
an early end to his reign greatly 
contributed to Ihis. On the 
28tli September, 929, lu' was 
assassinated by llie order oi the 
jiartisans of his brother, Bol- 
eslav, on the threshold of Stara. 

Boleslav Church, Although the 
frenzied ambition of his bi'oth(“r 
was the true motive for tlu' 
murder, Venceslas was referred 
to from the death as a martyr 
to the Christian cause to which 
he had consecrated his life. 
Poems were composed in his 

honour m Latin and Slav, and 
his reputation travelled all 
through Europe. His niortn! 

remains transported by his 
remorseful brother from Stara 

Boleslav to the Church ol 

St. Vitus at Prague Castle, 
are regarded as a national 

palladium, his boar-spear, borne in combat 

assures victory; his likeness was engraved on 
the coins and the seals of the rulers of 

Bohemia, since the tenth century, the anniver- 
sary of his death has been celebrated as a 
national fete and his sword has served as anna 
for the knights of the State. 

St. Venceslas is for Bohemia what St. 

Stephen is for Hungary. This cult of Venceslas 

achieved its apogee at the time of the most 
celebrated of the rulers of Bohemia, Charles IV, 
who was himself a fervent admirer of the Saint. 
He had built over the tomb of the Saint a chapel 
and undertook the construction of the Cathedral 
of St. Vitus, the foundations of which had 
been laid by the Saint himself. The University 
of Prague which he founded in 1348 bears on 
its coat of arms the figure of the Saint, and 
the crown of Bohemia, refashioned by Charles, 
was placed on the skull of the patron of the 
country and called the Crown of Saint 
Venceslas. It was for this reason that the 
Czech territories were afterwards known as the 
lands of the Crown of St. Venceslas. Even 
during the Hussite period the cult of St. 
Venceslas idid not disappear but merged later 
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111 till' Hushite Iradition Hus himself was 
an adniii'LT of the princely Saint, and the 
lieautilul liyran in honour of the Saint which 
a])pearcd at the end of the 13th century was 
augmented by new verses during the Hussite 
lieriod and was sung by the “ soldiers of God ” 
as a war song and as a national hymn on the 
occasion of great events The plastic arts as 
well as the folk arts of Bohemia have been 
greatly influenced by the Venceslas tradition 
Tins tradition has been revived with renewed 
vigour after the foundation ol 
the independent Republic Im- 
posing manifestations have been 
made before his statue, and the 
first gold pieces of the Republic 
bore ins effigy as did the coins 
of the ancient princes and kings 
of Bohemia 

The Sokol Movement which 
is a typically Slav organization 
and a characteristically Slav 
(•ontribution_ to the culture of 
Europe owes its origin in 
Czcshoslovakia after the down- 
fall of the post-Metternich 
absolutisim in 1860, when the 
first dawn of constitutional 
freedom raised in the Czechs 
the hope of political independ- 
ence which they never again 
abandoned. They determined 
to fit themselves for the part 
they might some day have to 
play in Europe, and devoted 
the spare hours of a hard life to a 
form of gymnastic exercise which demands 
mental alertness, binds its exponents in equal 
brotherhood, and requires of them a high moral 
standard. The artistic talent of the Czech 
poojilc made music an integral part of the 
movement, and the kaleidoscopic changes of 
attitude and formation arc rendered without 
any words of command, but only in accordance 
with the notes of the music and an occasional 
signal The name “ Sokol ” (Falcon) is deriv- 
ed from Jugoslav legends and songs, and among 
the Southern Slavs after the war it took the 
dramatic form of epic history Men and women 
would recount in rythmic drill the story of the 
Turkish conquest followed by the long struggle 
of their race for freedom. 

“Music and movement told the tale ol subjugation, 
the men doing every exercise with their arms ciossed at 
the wnsts, and being giadually, as it were, driven to 
the ground, on which their cro'-sed wrists were laid, and 
foieheads on wii-ts The girls meanwhile, the music 
growing slower and sadder, look dragging steps forward. 


sank upon a knee, and buried then faces in their hands. 
Then the music would glow louder, stoimiei, heartening, 
and men and women half rose and looked upward, only 
to be driven by a crash from the music, denoting the 
suppression of the rising, back into their attitudes of 
utter dejection Two or three abortive revolts followed, 
each lather differently characterized; then gradually the 
peifoimers — but thev hardly seemed to be performeis in 
the ordinary sense of the word — ^slowly rose to 
fully upright positions, the music giew harmonious, 
majestic and finally tiiumphant, while men and women 
closed their ranks, burst into loud song, and marched 
fiom the hall to the fi antic applause of the 
onlookers.” 


It was history re-enacted by people to 
whom every memoiy of disaster and triumph 
seemed to be a living experience To the 
Jugoslavs, Czechs, Slovaks, and other Slavs 
these exercises mean much more than physical 
culture, for they express the soul of the nation 
They also, of course, teach discipline, orderli- 
ness and respect for communal authority 
During the great Sokol Congress which is being 
held at present (July) in Prague representatives 
of the entire Slavonic world have gathered 
together and are taking part in the gigantic 
manifestations Could our own Bratachwi move- 
ment adopt this all- comprehensive national, 
patriotic and cultural character ? 

This fundamental racial antagonism 
between the Slavs and the Germans has never 
ceased to play its part in the history of Central 
Europe, the Balkans and Russia The Hussite 
wai», the Pan-Slavonic movement originating 
vith the Slovak poet Kollar in 1824 and 
leading to the Bohemian revolution of 1848 and 
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ultimately breaking up the Austro-Hungariau 
Dual Monarchy after the great war, although 
Pan-Slavism was not the only motive behind 
the first spark of that great conflagration, and 
the actual animosity between Soviet Russia and 
the Third Reich, the root of which goes deeper 
than a mere divergence of political convictions 
all demonstrate this antagonism Czecho- 
slovakia’s alliance with Jugoslavia m the project 
of the Little Entente, and with Soviet Russia 
the most powerful Slav State, in the post-War 
days, indicate that Pan-Slavisni is not yet dead 
as an ideal. The Nazi plan m regard to 


Czechoslovakia and Hungary owes its inspiration 
to something more than a mere irredentist 
policy for bringing the entire Germannspeaking 
populations of Europe under the single flag of 
Greater Germany. Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary constitute the most formidable walls 
against Germany’s drive towards the East. 
Although Hungary is not a Slav State, its 
population being composed of ‘the Magyar 
races, she refuses to be drawn into a Pan- 
Germanic circle and thus to serve as a con- 
venient high road for the march of Prussian 
militarism, resurrected again today under the 
veiled intoxication of a political doctrine, 
towards the East where the mineral wealth of 
the Balkans and the abundant harvests of 
Ukrain could bring the necsssary grist to the 
mill of German autarky. The reorientation in 
Hungary’s foreign policy since the anschluss 
would clearly indicate the anti-Nazi wave 


which iis slowly surging up m that counlrv 
Germany today dreams again of the dominion of 
the world, and before she can fight the WestiTu 
Democracies successfully, she has to feed hi'r 
Four-Year Plans with the wealth of the Balkans 
and Ukrain The present conflict between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia ovci the question 
of the Sudeten Germans, which ivas discussed 
by the present writer in the June issue of this 
Rrvirw, ought to be seen m the light of this 
more elaborate Nazi v'dfam^rhouuvg 

When I first saw Prague the entire historv 
of Bohemia and the part she played in European 
history became almost a, living 
experience for me Here in this 
modern, brisk and resurrected 
capital, oni' can still find the 
traces of its ealry beginning 

under the Premvslidcs, the me- 
mories of the glorious reign of 
Charles ly (1^6-1378) of the 
House of Luxembourg who 
made Prague the largest city 
of Central Europe and metro- 
polis of the Holy Roman 

Empire, are contained in the 
treasures of mediaeval Gothic 
represented by the Cathedral 
of St. Vitus, the Charles Bridge 
and the University; the trage- 
dies of the Hussite wars and “f 
the Catholic (niimpli in Bohe- 
mia seem to still linger on the 
soaring spires of the Baroque 
domes adorning the, sky-line of 
Prague and on some of the 
magnificent specimens of 
architecture inspired by the Italian Renais- 

sance Prague is rightly called the hearl, 
of Europe, and the history of this city is the 
history of Bohemia and partly also thc' history 
of the northern Slavs Apart from_ these his- 
torical associations, the natural situation of 

the city itself, the leisurely ■ stream of the 
Moldava with its mediaeval and modern bridges 
the Castle heights (Hradcany), thc unending 
senes of beautiful gardens, the romantic 
silence of the Mala Strana (small town) and 
the grandeur of the Venceslas Street, make 
Prague one of the prettiest cities of Europe. 
Ernest Denis, the French historian and the 
author of the famous history of the Czech 
nation, wTote: “ Prague is tragic and her every 
atone speaks of heroic drama.” The citizens of 
Pra^e have honoured the French historian by 
naming one of the railway stations of the 
city after him, as they have named the 
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otlicr two i)nncii)al stations after Presi- 
dent Wilson and President Masaryk, both 
of w'lioni played such a big part in the 
creation of the now Republic In front of the 
Wilson station there stands a huge statue of the 
American President as an abiding symbol of 
the idealistic bonds that bind Czechoslovakia 
with the largest deinocracy across the Atlantic 
During niy stay in Prague I had the oppor- 
I unity of vidting the Exliibition of Prague 
Barocjiie in the Castle A bird’s-eye view of 
this exhibition gave me the impression that 
there is no other city in Europe which could 
furnish so many materials for the study of 
Baroque art as could the “ Rome of the North,” 
as Prague was called by Auguste Rodin, the 
famous French sculptor. To study the history 
of Praigue baroque, it seemed to me, was to 
study the contemporary history of Czechoslo- 
vakia itself The German, Italian and French 
influences, as they were brought into this country 
with its foreign political and religious masters, 
all contributed to the evolution of this special 
style which is called baroque It is principally 
a combination of Gothic and Renaissance 
stylos. The Gothic style was introduced into 
Bohemia in the first half of the 13th century, 
almost abruptly, since the country till that time 
had been a simple Slavonic agricultural State. 
Gothic reached its maximum development in 
the latter half of the 14th and the beginning of 
the 15th centurv, during the reigns of Charles IV 
and Vaclav IV, when the Kings of Bohemia 
were simultaneously German Emperors. It was 
in that epoch that there came into being the 
splendid cathedrals in French style (Charles TV 
was educated at Paris), the cloister churches 
and the romantic castles not only in Bohemia 
but also in all parts of Moravia and Slovakia 
The powerful expansion of the plastic arts 
during the reign of Charles IV was interrupted 
bv the religious wars of the Hussites and it was 
not until the close of the 15th century that 
Czech art, regained the level of that in other 
countries in Central Europe The revived 
evolution of pure Gothic was then interrupted 
by the appearance of the Renaissance brought 
to Bohemia by Italian artists at the beginning 
of the 16th century The beginnings of the 
Renaissance style, characterized in particular by 
the Belvedere Castle, the summer residence of 
Queen Anne, fall within the period which saw 
a change in the dynasty— the accession of 
the Habsburgs to the throne of Bohemia ITie 
Renaissance soon spread through the medium 
of Italian craftsmen and artists not merely at 
Prague but also in South Bohemia, Moravia 


and Slovakia. Baroque came to characterize 
the face of Czechoslovak tow'iis during the seven- 
teenth century when, after the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War which had exhausted the 
countries and deprived them of their non- 
Catholic population, the Gothic churches were 
systematically reconstructeil and given a new 
external decoration by the zealous enterprise 
ot Jesuit priests Spacious palaces and monas- 
teries were erected, and there arose new places 
of pilgrimage whose plastic forms breathed an 
exalted religious emotion The Czech lands 
became the classic home of the baroque style 
whose excellence remained unsurpassed as a 
universal standard Artistic achievements of 
the Czech genius reached a culminating point 
m the 18th century in the architecture of the 
Dienzenhofers, the frescoes of Rainer, the 
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paintings of Brandi and Kupecky, and in the 
scuplture of Matthias Braun and Brokoff This 
high level of art then gradually sank, the 
independence of Bohemia in art began to 
succumb to the growing influence of Vienna 
which at that time had succeeded in bringina 
about a gradual cultural Germanization of the 
country. By the end of the century art in 
Bohemia was on the point of extinction. 

But as in the field of religion, political 
subjection could not kill the inner urge of 
Czech national genius to assert itself at an 
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opportune nionient in the field of art and 
literature too The Czech national renaissance 
which culminated in the foundation of the 
Republic in 1918, had its origin nearly hundred 
years ago in “ the ideas of 1M8.” Revolution in 
France, republicanism in England, the rising 
tide of the Italian risorgimento, and the publi- 
cation of the Communist Manisfesto of Karl 
IMarx in 1848, had their repercussions in 
Bohemia The Czechs were foaming under the 
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Austrian rule and Slovakia was oppressed by 
their Hungarian masters. The Czechoslovak 
aspirations of national independence w'hich took 
a concrete revolutionary shape in 1848 could 
not achieve any practical result; on the con- 
trary, the forces of despotic absolutism at 
Vienna and Budapest, after having suppressed 
the political efforts of the Czechs and Slovaks, 
decided upon a more drastic Germanization of 
the Czechs and Magyarization of the Slovaks 
than during the previous Mettemish regime.'^ 
But although the political attempos ended in 
disaster, the undying aspirations of the Czechs 
and Slovaks for national independence sought 
their outlet in a literary and artistic revival 
which constitutes the basis of the national 
culture of modern Czechoslovakia. The Czech 
constitutional revolution of 1848 may very 
appropriately be compared with our own 
Swadeshi revolution of 1905, so far at least as 
its cultural consequences are concerned. An ' 
attempt was made in Czechoslovakia to rouse 
the consciousness of the people through litera- 
ture. Frantisek Palacky (1798-1876) attempt- 
ed the first elucidation of Czech history, and 
his ideas constituted the first Czech political 
programme. The political programme of 

* Vide A Short History of Czechoslovakia by 
Kamil Krofta, (London, 1935), pp. 105-115. 


Palacky wms taken over and elaborated by the 
second political leatler of the Czech nation, 
F Ladislav Reiger (1818-1903) That programme 
was based, on the one hand, on the principle of 
the nation’s light to self-determination, and, 
on the other hand, on the consciousness of the 
nation belonging to the great Slav race. This 
factor of the Czech political programme is re- 
flected particularly in the romantic conception of 
the Slovak poet, Ian Kollar (1793-1852), who 
formulated with great pathos and in poetical 
form his vision of Slavonic unity. The learned 
researches of Pavel Josef Safarik (1791-1861), 
a Slovak, led to a deepening of interest in 
Slavonic questions Pallacky’s political colla- 
borator, the talented Czech journalist Karel 
Havlicek Borovsky (1821-1856), a politician 
of indomitable character and unending energy, 
also exercised a great influence on the succeed- 
ing generations of fighters for Czech independ- 
ence. What Pallacky, Rieger and Borovsky 
were in political agitation and propaganda, 
Kollar, Safarik, Celakovsky and Macha were 
in poetry and literature. What Karel and Joeef 
Capek, Hilbert and Sramek stand for in Czech 
dramatic art, Smetana and Dvorak stand for in 
the national revival of Czech music. The names 
of Manes, Stursa and Myslbek who brought 
about the renaissance in modern Czech painting 
and sculpture, are household words in Czecho- 
slovakia today These poets and dramatists, 
painters and sculptors, are but a few of the, 
large number of artists who have enriched by 
their valuable contributions the national re- 
naissance of the Slavonic people. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic of today, the 
visitor will find the breath of this national 
rejuvenation in every aspect of its national life, 
in towns as well as in the country. The ideas 
of 1848 and of all the subsequent period till 
the outbreak of the great war have been tran- 
slated into realities, and an all-comprehensive 
programme of national reconstruction has been 
set in motion after the foundation of the Re- 
public. Today the National Theatre of Prague, 
built in the eighties of the last century by public 
subscription, is regarded by the Czechs as a 
living embodiment of Slavonic cultural renais- 
sance. The University of Prague which was 
divided into twm separate institutions, one Czech 
arid the other German, in 1882, gave infinite 
stimulus to scientific and historical research 
among Czech scholars which led to the founda- 
tion of the Czech Academy of Science and Art 
(Ceska akademie ved a umeni). Two more 
universities have been established since 1918. 
the Masaryk University at Brno and the 
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(-.’oiuenicus [Tuiversity at Bratislava in order to 
provide loi' a liaruionious develoinnem of all 
the different elements of which the Czechoslovak 
culture IS composied The Safarik Society of 
Bratislai'u which is also a recent creation aims 
at the cultural development of the Slovaks, 
the Rlasaryk Homes near Prag,ue, w'hich take 
eai'e of destitute childrim, the poor and 
the invalid, constitute a tyjiical achievement of 
the State in regard to national social insurance 
1 hi'rt' are these Masaryk Homes all over the 
country. Czechoslovakia is also a big, indus- 
trial and commi'i'cial country, and the e,stab- 
hshmentiS ol the Skoda Works at Pilsen and 
the Bata Works at Zlin, which the writer had 
I he occasion to visit, present a spectacle at once 
(it technical ]ieifection and healthy industrialism 
Cn I he 5th June last, I watched one of the most 
imiuessive demonstrations of the Czechoslovak 
W'orking classes from my hotel window, in which 
neai'ly ten thousand men and women took part 
ft was on the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Social Democratic 
Party in Czechoslovakia President Benes 
greeted the processionists from the balcony of 
the Town Hall, while the delegations from 
different provinces continued to march in their 
party uniforms wuth shouts of “ Nazdar,” the 
Sokol greeting, and other party slogans. I 
confess that in this procession of a democratic 
jiarty I found the sense of brotherhood and 
comradeship no leas intimate and disciplined 
than that of the totalitarian States. But there 
wuis a difference, and a pleasant one too. Here 
in this procession, for example, little boys 
carried toys and coloured baloons instead of 
small muskets hanging on their frail shoulders, 
here young girls carried huge daisies as a 
symbol of spring and beauty instead of a 
dagger in their belts as obtains somewhere else, 
anil young men carried sporting gears instead 
of machine guns and tanks. I was delighted 
A'cry much indeed by this spectacle because it 
offered me a sense of relief from the apprehen- 
sion of an oppressive sight which I had expected 
to see. 

The villages of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Slovakia are extremely interesting for the 
student of sociology, although they widely 
differ from one another in natural beauty and 
customs of the people. I came across many 
beautiful castles, built by different dynasties 
that ruled over Bohemia, while going around 
the country, and the castles of Karlstejn, and 
Orlik attracted me most by their natural setting, 
architectural designs and historical associations. 
Often I walked down the romantic valleys in 


company of young Czechs and Slovaks from one 
village to another, sometimes through rocky 
passes, sometimes through the green fields of 
corn, and' sometimes along the course of dark- 
watered rivers flowing lazily under rustic 
bridges One thing, however, disaiipointed me; 
here I had expected to find the gipsies who had 
from tune immemorial picked up their tents 
on the outsknts of Bohemian forests and had 
lent that characteristic nostalgia of their music 
to the folk songs of Bohemia and Slovakia. 
I did not find their traces, except in the orna- 
mental designs of some of the folk costumes 
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m Slovak villages, and in an occasional plaintive 
musical mood of Bohemian peasants. Neither 
the Czechs nor the 'Slovaks have known _ an 
aristocratic nobility since their national rebirth 
after the constitutional revolution, but emerged 
as a nation of peasants and small traders and 
workers in the towns Thus the predominance 
of a middle-class population has given a 
democratic character to Czechoslovak intellec- 
tual and social life The Slovaks are, in 
comparison wdth the Czechs, much nearer the 
original Slavonic type and character, since the 
Magyars intermingled much less with the simple 
Slovaks than the Germans did with the Czechs. 
The Slovaks have no aristocracy and their 
leaders have for the most part sprung from the 
common people. The Slovaks have great 
artistic talent as is manifest in their picturesque 
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national costumes, their beautiful songs, and 
their notable popular arts and crafts. This 
popular element has supplied the inspiration to 
more than one poet of renascent Bohemia, and 
Frantisek Ladislav Celakovsky (1799-18511 
endeavoured, somewhat under the influence of 
the German romantic school, to revive poetry 
through folk song, of which he was a masterly 
imitator. What Celakovsky was in poetry, 
Nemcova (1820-1862) was in prose, who wrote 
some perfect tales of village life . . . One other 
thing which struck me in some of the Bohemian 
villages is the nice little cemeteries which 
combined a deep sense of awe and aesthetic 
simplicity. The only curious experience which 
I often came across while travelling like a 
simple tourist in the villages either on foot or 
while crossing a river, was the inevitable 
appearance of a soldier who seeing my photo- 
graphic camera came to remind me always that 
taking photographs was prohibited, and some- 
times they also wanted to see my passport in 
order to make sure that it was not a German 
one. The entire country seemed to be under a 
general scheme of fortifications, and after all, 
they had every reason to be careful 

I should like to draw the attention of our 
countrymen to the selfless efforts of Prof. V 
Lesny, Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at 
the_ University of Prague, towards promoting 
active and progressive cultural relations between 
India and Czechoslovakia. He is the spiriius 
rector of the Indo-Czechoslovak Association 
and takes an infinite interest in the propaga- 
tion of Indian culture among the intelhgentsia 


of his country He has been to Santiniketan, 
and has recently written a critical work on the 
poetry of Tagore in Czech which is being 
translated into English. He has instituted a 
course of Bengali in the Prague University. 
I had the good fortune of seeing him several 
times while in Prague, sometimes at his oflice 
and sometimes at his club, and on every occasion 
he entertained me with long conversations 
in spite of his heavy engagements. It is from 
him that I learnt that the University of Prague 
IS trying to institute a few scholarships every 
year for deserving Indian students. Prof. Lesny 
IS very ably and enthusiastically assisted in 
his W'ork for India by our friend and colleague, 
Mr A C. N Nambiar. 

Czechoslovakia finds herself today, as so 
many times before m her histoiy, under the 
threat of German expansionism The destiny 
of Central Europe may once more come to be 
decided here. But the decision does not rest 
with President Benes alone, who is reputed to 
have the coolest head among the statesmen of 
Europe; it depends in a large measure on the 
pagan leader of a romantic people w'ho, m the 
traditions of Nietzsche, his spiritual guru, has 
made a superman out of himself and believes 
in “ living dangerously.” If a general conflagra- 
tion becomes unavoidable, and if Czechoslovakia 
would be burnt to ashes, the same historic force's 
which had sustained this nation in the darkest, 
periods of its national existence, will know how 
to make of those ashes a new phoenix of Czech 
nationalism. 

Rome, 

July 5, 1938 
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THE ABORIGINAL RACES OF INDIA 
AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By Dr NANDALAL CHATTERJI, ma, ph.P 
Lecturer, Lucknow University 


That about 15 million individuals in India 
liave been deliberately excluded, wholly or 
partially, from the scope of the normal govern- 
ment of the country is a fact which has not 
attracted the attention it deserves. Large 
tracts of land inhabited by aboriginal people 
■ covering the area of more than 200,000 squpe 
miles are classed under the New Constitution 
as “Excluded,” or “Partially Excluded Areas” 
These areas are now the last stronghold of un- 
diluted autocracy and imperialism in India. 

These areas were known as “ Scheduled 
Districts ” before the introduction of the Mont- 
ford Pteforms, and were subject to special laws 
and administrative procedure After the Reforms 
of 1919, these areas were termed “Backward 
Ti'acts ” to which the provisions of the New 
Constitution were not to be applicable. Some 
of these tracts were wholly excluded from the 
scope of the Reforms, the Governor-in-Council 
being empowered to administer them The 
legislatures had no power to make laws for these 
areas, though the Governor- in-Council migh'- 
make any Act applicable to them, _ subject to 
necessary exceptions or modifications Pro- 
posals for expenditure in such tracts were non- 
Y'otahlc, and no discussions or interpellations 
about these were allowed m the legislatures. 
The partially excluded “ Backward Tracts ” 
were subject to Acts sanctioned by the Gover- 
nor-General m Council, or the Governor-in- 
Council, and specially passed by the Legislative 
Assembly or the Provincial Legislature. _ The 
required expenditure was also voted in the 
legislatures Questions too were allowed to be 
asked Under the present Constitution, the 
“ Backward Tracts ” have been designated as 
“ Excluded,” or “ Partially Excluded ” Areas. 

Sections 91 and 92 of the Government of 
'India Act of 1935 govern the constitutional 
position of these excluded areas. These are so 
reactionary in character that they deserve to be 
examined in detail. 

Firstly, it is the Secretary of State who is 
'to prepare the draft of an Order in-Council, 
'declaring certain areas to be completely or 
'partially excluded areas. The Secretary of State 


is required under the Act to lay such drafts 
before Parliament, but this is bound to be a 
mere formal procedure in actual practice In 
other words, the creation of excluded areas 
depends on the sweet will of the Secretary of 
State, and these areas are really governed by 
the latter through, of course, the Governor or 
the Governor-General. 

Secondly, His Majesty may at any time by 
Order-in-Council prepared by the Secretary oi 
State alter any excluded or partially excluded 
area, or declare any territory not previously in- 
cluded in any Province to be, or to form part 
of, an excluded area or a partially excluded 
area. This provision will easily enable the 
Secretary of State to make arbitrary alterations 
of the boundaries on the convenient plea of 
rectifying them. 

Thirdly, no Act of the Federal Legislature 
or of the Provincial Legislature shall- be appli- 
cable to an excluded area or a. partially 
excluded area, unless the Governor by public 
notification so directs, and the Governor in 
giving such a direction with respect to any 
Act may direct that the Act shall in its appli- 
cation to the area, or to any specified part 
thereof, have effect subject to such exceptions 
or modifications as he thinks fit. This pro- 
vision means in effect that the benefits of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy will not be applicable to the 
excluded areas, and these will remain under 
autocratic rule 

Lastly, the Governor will, at his discretion, 
make Regulations having the force of law for 
the administration of an excluded area, and 
these Regulations, subject to the prior consent 
of the Governor-General, may even repeal or 
amend any Act of the Federal Legislature or of 
the Provincial Legislature or any existing 
Indian law which is for the time being 
applicable to the area in question This 
extraordinary provision perpetuates executive 
irresponsibility, and amply reveals the essen- 
tially undemocratic nature of the new constitu- 
tional changes 

On a comparison of the position under the 
Montford Reforms, and under the new Reforms, 
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11 would appear that under the New Constitu- 
tion both the number and the area of the 
excluded and partially excluded areas have been 
considerably increased This will be evident 
from the following lists: 

Undee the Montfoed Refoems 

(a) Wholly excluded “ Bcickward Tracts ” 

The Laccadive Islands and Minicoy in Madras. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bengal 
Spiti in Punjab 

All the backward tracts in Burma 
Angul in Orissa 

{b) Partially excluded ‘‘Backioard Tracts^^ 

The Agency Tracts in Madras 
Darjeeling m Bengal 
Lahaul in Punjab 

Chota Nagpur, Santhal Parganas, Sambalpur in Bihar 
and Orissa 

All the backward tracts m Assam 

Under the New Reforms 

(a) Wholly excluded areas 

The Laccadive, Minicoy, and Ammdivi Islands in 
Madras 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts in Bengal 
The Balipara, the Sadiya, and the Lakhimpur Frontier 
Tiacls, the Naga Hills, and the Lushai Hills Districts, 
and the North Cachar Hills m Assam 
Spiti and Lahaul in Punjab 
Upper Tanawal in North-West Frontier Province 

(b) Partially excluded areas 

The Agency Tracts in Madras 
Darjeeling District, Sherpur and Susang Parganas 
in Bengal 

Chota Nagpur Division and the Santhal Parganas 
in Bihar 

Sambalpur, Angul, Ganjam Agency, and a part of 
Vizagapatam Agency in Orissa 

The Garo Hills District, the Mikir Hills, and the 
Biitish portions of the Khasi and JamUa Hills excluding 
the Shillong Municipality and Cantonment in Assam 
The Jaunsar-Bawar Pargana, and a part of Mir^apur 
District south of the Kaimur range m the United 
Pi ovinces 

Some Taluqas of the West Khandesh District, the 
Satpura Hills, (reserved Forest areas), some Taluqas of 
the Nasik, the Thana and Panch Mahals Districts in 
Bombay 

Some Zamindaries of the Chanda District, some 
Jagirdaris of the Chmdwara District, Mandla District, 
and some tracts in Bilaspur, Drug, Balaghat, Amraoti, 
Raipur, and Betul Districts in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

What after all is the justification of such 
exclusion A number of arguments have been 
advanced in support of the Government’s 
policy. 

Firstly, it is maintained that the people 
living in an excluded area are backward and 
pninitive, and, as such, are not yet fit for an 


advanced and complicated type of political) 
organization.. 

Secondly, the tribal people being tradi-- 
tionally accustomed to a patriarchal form of 
government may be happier under direcs and 
personal rule than under a parliamentary kind 
of government. 

Thirdly, it is pointed out that primitive 
tribes are educationally and economically so • 
backward that they will not be able to asserc 
their constitutional rights as against the better 
educated and economically advanced urban ’ 
classes, and so will in actual practice be- 
governed and controlled by the latter. 

Fourthly, it is urged that the normal 
procedure of administration will lead to a 
complete destruction of the tribal character 
which has evolved as a result of living in com- 
parative isolation, and because of a natural 
adaptation to peculiar environment. In other 
words, anthropologists believe that, if the pri- 
mitive peoples are suddenly brought under the- 
influence of an advanced form of administra- 
tion, they are bound to degenerate under the ■ 
impact of civilization to which they cannot 
readily adapt themselves, and may iwcn be 
slowly decimated like so many tribal commu- 
nities in the Pacific and elsewhere. 

Fifthly, it IS argued that the replacement 
of ancient tribal laws and customs by unfamiliar 
modern laws that must of course follow from ■ 
the introduction of normal governmcint will 
create widespread discontent, and raiglit ulti- 
mately lead to dangerous conflagrations. It is 
considered therefore expedient to let the 
aboriginal peoples remain in their age-old 
isolation and under their own customary law. 

Lastly, it is held that the introduction of 
normal administrative procedure in primitive 
tracts would lead to a ruthless exploitation of ' 
the unsophisticated and backward inhabitants 
by the more artful and advanced people of the 
neighbouring territories. 

These arguments, plausible as they are, 
will not convince the Indian nationalist for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, it would 
be urged that fitness for an advanced form of 
government can be obtained only from actual 
experience _ Continued isolation will never fit 
the aboriginal people for civilized government. 
In the second place, Indians no less than the 
aboriginal people have for centuries been ac- 
customed to autocratic government. This in - 
iteelf can be no justification for the perpetua- 
tion of autocracy or even benevolent despotism. 
In the third place, it may be conceded that for 
some time to come the primitive peoples may be - 
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•.guided by men from the neighbouring areas, 
;but ultimately the former are bound to assert 
their rightful place in polity with the gradual 
awakening of political consciousness that would 
follow from the exercise of the right of vote. 
In the fourth place, it may be urged that 
suitable provision can be easily made for the 
preservation of tribal life and culture, and the 
introduction of normal government need not 
•.necessarily 'Cause a breakdown of tribal life and 
character In the fifth place, it may be 
argued that during a transition stage ordinary 
law may be suitably modified for the primitive 
classes to give them time to reach the general 
cultural level. 

That the danger of conflicts and conflagra- 
tions can also be obviated is undeniable. 
Besides, it must be admitted that even under 
the present despotic regime the aboriginal 
people have been, and are being mercilesslv 
•exploited. Under civilized government they 
'will have greater rights and privileges, and 
therefore will be better able to free them- 
selves from the clutches of their present 
•exploiters. 

In short, 'it is easy to prove that isolation 
•or exclusion may .at best preserve the primitive 
peoples as so many anthropological exhibits, 
, but will never fit them for a more civilized 
kind of government which, being human beings, 
they can claim as their birth-right. In other 
words, there is absolutely no justificatoin for 
'permanently condemning millions of Indians to 
a state of animal existence under the pretence 
of preserving tribal life and character. The 
march of civilization has already overtaken 
them, and it is futile to think that under 
■ existing forms of exploitation they will be able 
to keep their tribal character intact. Civili- 
zation alone can save them from ruin. They 
f badly require education and enlightenment 
^ without which ■they will not be able to stand 


the strain of an unequal struggle with their 
selfish exploiters thriving under the protective 
arm of British Government. 

It would, however, seem that the official 
solicitude for the welfare of the aboriginal 
people IS only a pretence. The suspicion may 
reasonably arise that the scheme of exclusion 
has been purposely invented for a free exploi- 
tation of the rich forest lands. Most parts of 
the excluded areas are rich in mineral or forest 
wealth. Big tea plantations have developed in 
some of the excluded areas, and it is in the 
interests of the British capitalists that the 
local people should remain politically back- 
ward, and should work as serfs on miserable 
wages. This is why these areas have been 
deliberately excluded from the scope of civilized 
government. 

The Indian National Congress has rightly 
held that the creation of excluded areas is a 
sinister design to divide the people of India 
into artificial groups with unjustifiable and dis- 
criminatory treatment, and to prevent the 
evolution of uniform democratic institutions in 
the country, and that the separation of the 
excluded areas is prompted by the desire of 
the Britishers to keep the inhabitants apart 
from the rest of India for their easier exploita- 
tion and suppression 

It IS needless to say that the aboriginal 
classes are being slowly dispossessed of their 
lands by the grasping landlords, money-lenders, 
and planters, while the unjust and oppressive 
forest and game laws, and stringent excise 
regulations are sapping the very core of their 
economic life. If they are to be rescued from 
this animal state of existence, civilization and 
orderly government must be introduced in their 
benighted lands. Where paternal rule has so 
far proved a failure, representative institutions 
may yet succeed in elevating the down-trodden 
and oppressed aboriginal races of India. 



THE WAZIRISTAN MENACE 

By H. R. NAIR, BA., LLB. 


WAzmsTAN with its long record of lawlessness 
and wanton bloodshed has ever since the British 
annexation of the region in 1849 constituted a 
running sore on the North-West Frontier. One 
policy after another has been put to test and 
despite heavy financial expense and waste of 
valuable lives the problem of Waziristan 
remains as distant from a satisfactory solution 
as it was before. For the last fifteen years the 
Government has closely followed the policy 
announced by Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1923 to restrain by 
military force the ‘aggressive truculence’ of 
the tribes and' to impress upon them the 
civilising influence in a way calculated to 
penetrate the remote mountain villages and 
slowly to combat the ignorance of the tribesmen 
w'eaning them from their recklessness and in- 
human cruelty thereby lessening the possibility 
of their bally forays into the settled districts 
In the light of recent happenings and especially 
of the daring attack on the city of Bannu by a 
conjointed Lashkar of Khataks, Waziris and 
Banochies it is obvious that these well-inten- 
tioned efforts to make peace pay have collapsed 
in a manner which must call into question the 
political ingenuity of its authors 

Before attempting to discuss the causes 
which have led to the failure of this policy, it 
will be useful to tell the readers something 
about the ethnography of this difficult country 
Situated between the Miranzai Kurram route 
toi Kabul and the Gomal route from Ghazni, 
Waziristan is inhabited by tribes ‘untamed, 
fierce, _ truculent and aggressive who have from 
time immemorial descended from their moun- 
tains to raid and harry and pillage, murder and 
outrage the inhabitants of the plains.’ The 
barren, mountainous nature of the country has 
ever been a source of economic stimulus to her 
people to commit desperate inroads on nearby 
villages for means of subsistence. Roughly 
estimated they are between 2 and 2^ lakhs in 
, population out of which at least one-half are 
men. Being equipped with modem rifles every 
able-bodied tribesman is a born fighter and a 
potential menace to peace in the frontier. This 
finger is further enhanced by the character of 
we terrain combined with trying and arduous 


climatic conditions before which even the most, 
hardened troops might well hesitate. 

Waziristan is inhabited by four chief tribes 
all extracted from the Pathan race: The Dar- 
wesh Khel Wazirs, Mahsuds, Bhittanis and, 
Dauris. They speak Pushtoo and profess 
Islamic faith. In the north are the Dauris 
inhabiting the Tochi Valley. They are noto- 
riously corrupt in morals but are hardworking 
and have derived the maximum benefit from 
the British rule Then there is a vicious little 
poup known as the Kabul Khel Wazirs inhabit- 
ing the region between Bannu and Thai. The 
traet adjoining the adininstercd districts of 
Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu is inliabited by 
Bhittanis who singularly lack the bellicose 
temper of the Mahsuds whose ‘jackals’ they 
have been called and who except for occasions 
when driven into evil ways by the Mashuds 
have refused to take up arms against the British 
Government. Round about the centre of 
Waziristan reside the Mahsuds, perhaps tho' 
most troublesome of all tribes of the North- 
West Frontier. _ Agile and enduring a Mahsud 
possesses on his own hillsides an astonishing 
mobility, a natural hardiness and a complete 
disregard of diflicult impediments He is gifted ' 
with untiring patience in observing an enemy 
and knows the exact moment when to strike to 
advantage. He is imbued with a natural faculty 
of figuring as a peaceful cultivator at one 
instant only to reappear the next moment in 
the role of a sharp-shooting sniper. The re- 
maining portions of the country are occupied by 
the Darwesh Khel Wazirs who outnumber any 
other tribe in population. According to 
geographical distribution they are divided into 
the Htmanzai or Tochi Wazirs confined chiefly 
to southern Waziristan and the Ahmedzai or 
Dana Wazirs settled all over the country. 

The conditions generally prevailing in 
Waziristan have in a great measure influenced 
the character and mode of life of the whole 
population. Having been never effectually con- 
quered they have remained exceedingly indepen- 
dent. Rude, perfidious and savage a tribesman 
may be, yet one cannot but admire his upright 
bearing and determined resolution, ‘his frank 
manners and festive temperament, his hatreA’ 
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of control and his wonderful powers of en- 
durance.’ At heart a tribesman is truly 
democratic and strange though it may seem, 
has never been swayed by the advice or pohtics 
of his elders or ‘ Maliks ’ This naturally makes 
it sceptical to place any reliance on the ability 
of a ‘ jirga ’ or tribal conclave of headmen to 
impose its will upon the community at large. 
Being spread all over the country without 
proper organization it is extremely difficult to 
determine the fighting strength of the Wazir and 
Mahsu.d tribes. Generally the tribes assemble 
a temporary levy or lashkar varying in strength 
according to the objective in prospect and the 
attraction the latter may afford and no sooner 
the fighting is over or supplies give out a levy 
may dissolve itself just as the situation may 
demand. 

To restrain the troublesome tribesmen from 
committing depradations has been a difficult 
problem. It has been the constant endeavour 
of the political officers of the Frontier to civilize 
the tribesmen and to inculcate in them a spirit 
of compromise and peace. The task of the 
authorities is greatly facilitated by the armed 
forces stationed in cantonments and military 
posts established all along the Western frontier 
of the settled districts While deterring the 
aggressive tribes from their designs the Canton- 
ments at Razmak and Wana situated right in 
the throbbing heart of the tribal area have 
further served a useful purpose in defending the 
peaceful population. This long chain of defences 
‘ held by the regulars, militia, frontier con- 
stabulary or khassadars is supported on both 
ends by the large military garrisons at Peshawar 
and Quetta. ’ 

Even before the annexation of the Panjab 
the British rulers were confronted with 
the tribal problem at a time when India was 
threatened with an invasion by Napoleon and 
Paul of Russia. The annexation in 1849 only 
intensified the tribal question due to closer 
proximity of the administered territory. In the 
absence of any adequate treaties, with her 
frontier only ill defined the Government of 
India still obsessed by Russophobia could not 
take an active hand in the administration of 
the- mountainous tract. Profiting by Panjdeh 
incident, which strongly cemented the British 
Afghan relations, the Government of India sent 
Sir H Mortimer Durand to Kabul to settle 
various frontier difficulties The mission attain- 
ed unique success as for the first time in history 
a well defined international border was fixed 
between India and Afghanistan. 

The policy of the Indian Government was 


both at the time and subsequently one of non- 
interference with the tribes. Every endeavour 
W'as made to cultivate friendly relations but 
when conciliation failed, when the tribesmen 
continued to murder British subjects then the 
ultimate sanction was force Therefore no 
offensive or punitive expedition was launched 
against the tribesmen until the Government was 
compelled to do so by the unprovoked blood- 
shed and plunder by the tribesmen. Looking, 
over the years since the British connection with 
Waziristan one would find that there have 
been no less than twenty such expeditions 

The prolonged controversy between the 
exponents of the ‘ close border ’ and the ' for- 
ward school ’ fanned by a haunting fear of the • 
Russian giant striding across the Wastes of 
Central Asia necessitated a more precise policy 
on the part of the Indian Government Just 
then it transpired that Sir Robert Sandeman had 
successfully demonstrated a novel method if 
pacifying the tribesmen He found that the 
best way of winning their support and friend- 
ship was in providing the tribesmen jobs in 
levies or police and in entrusting them with the 
defence of a trade route in return for a fixed 
annual payment. This system, was first in- 
troduced in Waziristan in 1890 when the trade 
route along the River Gomal was opened This 
system has been openly condemned as a form 
of blackmail. The charge however cannot be 
sustained when it is remeniHered that those in- 
receipt of allowances had strenuous duties to 
perform m the guarding of trade routes and 
passes and m carrying out of jirga decrees If 
plundering has been the profession of a tribe 
throughout the ages, it is not to be deplored if 
subsidies are granted to it merely as an in- 
ducement to check it from committing raids 
and bloody incursions It has been argued that 
allowances may be expensive, may even savour 
of blackmail to the fastidious yet they are 
infinitely preferable to the still more expensive 
system of punitive expeditions. But in Waziris- 
tan both failed. History once- again repeated' 
itself. 

Towards the close of the last century it' 
appeared that an increasing measure of military 
supervision was required to stop raiding on the 
part of the tribesmen. The system of tribal 
allowances was proving an insufficient safeguard 
against sporadic acts of violence. This greatly 
necessitated several military expeditions under- 
taken into the country with a view to securing , 
the trade routes and repressing organized 
brigandage. Punitive in the start these later 
on tended more and more to become preventive. 
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It was also 'found' 'that to afford adequate 
support to these expeditions, fortified posts and 
block-houses were essential at stratagic points. 
By 1899 two long narrow strips of country 
lying to the north and south of Waziristan 
along the trade routes were garrisoned on that 
principle. These posts were officered by British 
Military Ofiffcers in regular military style. The 
posts apart from making available for action 
important contingents of regular troops at 
short notice served a beneficial deterrent by 
'keeping the tribesmen out of mischief. This 
arrangement continued for twenty years until 
the Afghan War in 1919 brought further com- 
plications. 

No wonder the events of the Great War 
manifested themselves by some repercussions on 
the North-West Frontier of India. The constant 
drain of troops from the frontier during the 
War and anti-British propaganda by the 
.Bolshevik Government of Moscow were quite 
sufficient to cause unrest. But what appeared 
to be an ugly situation at a time was luckily 
• saved by Habibullah, the Amir of Afghanistan, 
who steadfastly observed the pledges of friend- 
ship which he had exchanged with the Govern- 
ment of India. Although the Great War passed 

■ off on the frontier wiithout any serious happen- 
ing, Waziristan was -soon to be set ablaze by a 
general conflagration as a natural sequel to the 
Afghan invasion of India. The Wazirs and 
Mahsuds always 'willing to respond to the 
slightest stir .amongst their Afghan neighbours 
against the British were not slow to react to the 
stimulus they received from Kabul during the 
'Third Afghan War. Occasion had now arisen 
for the British Government to settle the tribal 
problem with determination and for ever. The 
campaign undertaken in Waziristan resulted in 
Military occupation of the whole country. The 
policy of the "British Government behind this 
campaign was not based on war and conquest, 
but on the forces of civilization During the 
last fifteen years this policy as outlined by Sir 
Denys Bray in his speech, has been given a 
fair trial. It' has produced some very encourag- 
ing results. Tribesmen with rifles and ammuni- 
tion have been afforded an opportunity to 
' break away from lawlessness by enlisting 
tribal levies or khassadars. There has been 

■ greater communication between trans-border 
posts and the military cantonments. Perhaps 
the most important result of this policy has 
been the building of a motor road connecting 

'Dera Ismail ' Khan with Bannu. Highways have 
■ever played a prominent part in the import of 
►civilization atfd 'Hie construction of this im- 


portant road in Waziristan has not only served 
a great purpose for the infiltration of civilizing 
forces, but also provided a beneficial occupa- 
tion to the aggressive and warlike Mahsuds 
who have assiduously taken to motor traffic on 
this road. The construction of this link has 
also brought to the tribesmen a feeling of 
security as no shooting up is permitted on it. 
Such was the success of the new policy that 
every one came to regard Waziristan as the 
shining example of the new experiment but just 
when things looked so bright a series of dis- 
orders and revolts gave a serious jolt to all 
hopes and threw the British Government on the 
rock with her ‘ forward ’ policy torn into 
shreds. 

In November 1936 Waziristan was sudden- 
ly flung into throes of commotion and turmoil 
at the instigation of a firebrand known as the 
Fakir of Ipi. This Fakir wields a tremendous 
influence over the fanatical tribesmen and fully 
exploiting their religious fervour raised the 
cry of ‘ Islam in danger.’ The ostensible cause 
of the unrest was the attempt by certain tribes- 
men to intimidate the authorities and thus 
nullify the protection given to a minor Hindu 
girl by a Civil Court against her conversion to 
Islam and alleged marriage. With the 
tribesmen looking grim and determined it 
was deemed necessary to stage a small military 
demonstration. This rather aggravated matter? 
and greatly incensed the tribesmen. The Gov- 
ernment troops were attacked with considerable 
losses A major offensive was hit upon as the 
only effective reprisal. After a searching en- 
quiry moderate terms were imposed on the 
mischief-mongers but in a short time position 
grew worse than ever. Unprovoked assaults, 
cold-blooded murders, kidnapping of Hindus 
and heinous plundering took hold of the coun- 
try and about March 1937 the situation grew 
so serious that it was considered necessary to 
place the whole country under a military 
Governorship for the purposes of restoring 
peace. The command of both military and 
political affairs was entrusted to Sir Jhon 
Coleridge, C.-in-C., and this arrangement is to 
continue until there is an assurance to return 
to nornaal conditions in the afflicted areas. 

This arrangement has remained in force 
for nearly two years but the prospects, of 
permanent peace seem yet far far away. The 
Fakir of Ipi, prime mischief-maker is still at 
large and has cunningly eluded his hunters. 
To add further to these difficulties his three 
most troublesome henchmen, all homicidal 
maniacs have equally successfully baffled the 
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British and are making the most of their 
uncertain moments of liberty by carrying on 
extensive hostile propaganda and inciting the 
tribesmen to indiscriminate murder, sniping, 
plunder and kidnapping During the period 
under survey the Fakir and his confederates 
have frequently ignited trouble leading to bitter 
conflicts between the British troops and the 
tribesmen. In April last a band of scouts from 
Splitoi post were fiercely attacked being saved 
from complete annihilation only by the timely 
co-operation of the R. A. F. planes. The Fakir 
of Ipi lying securely in his lair in Madda Khel 
territory was once again found to be at the 
bottom of the trouble. The Government of 
India in all fury announced to deal more 
effectively with the Fakir and his associates. 
A number of prgas was held and heavy penal- 
ties imposed on the Madda Khel but nothing 
would move the tribesmen to surrender the 
notorious Fakir. 

The Government determined on restoring 
peace, intensified its operations and placed a 
large portion of the Madda Khel territory 
under the prescription ban. But the Fakir and 
Madda Khel held out again, only becoming 
more dangerous in their reprisals. In addition 
to the usual outrages like plundering, kidnapping 
and murder the tribes resorted to bombing and 
poisoning water supplies. A little later Datta 
Khel scout post experienced some very severe 
fighting and even water supply of Razmak and 
Razni was cut off. Fighting then extended to 
Maim Rogha and Lawargi Pass where after 
severe skirmishes the Lashkar dispersed only to 
reassemble last month in still greater numbers. 
Trouble broke out afresh when Mulla Sher Ali, 
right hand man of the Fakir attacked the 
Scouts’ picket at Splitoi All this while hunt 
for the wanted Fakir continued between Miran- 
shah and the Afghan Frontier but despite best 
efforts the Government failed to ‘ take ’ the 
irrepressible Fakir. Reaction to this operation 
resulted in renewed fighting near Wazhgai 
sniping at Gherian and bomb explosions at 
Miranshah and Gambih culminating in the 
desperate raid on the city of Bannu 

Despite such large scale offensives, jirgas 
and the imposition of pains, penalties and 
blockades the prolonged troubles in Waziristan 
must naturally evoke a pertinent enquiry; “Why 
the tribesmen who have suffered heavy losses 
should still ask for more?” The answer to the 
question can be found neither in the religious 
fervour of the tribes nor in hostile activities of 
the Fakir but in the economic gains of_ war. It 
pays the tribesmen to fight The Fakir of Ipi 


has become a business asset. So long as the 
tribes remain quiet the Government pays sub- 
sidies to the 'Maliks,’ gives out contracts for 
road upkeep and employs khassadars from 
amongst the tribesmen. Dming peace time 
money is also spent in the so-called civilizing, 
process. The object of this political bribery has 
been to induce the tribesmen to keep the peace 
and thus let the civilising machine do its work 
among them. The prolonged unrest however 
reveals that either the tribesman has lost his 
love for money or he finds war a more profitable 
concern than peace. Evidently the latter. The 
reason for this is apparent. During the war new 
posts are established, a large number of scouts 
and khassadars employed, supplies have to be 
maintained and roads to be protected Restora- 
tion of peace takes away such ‘ business ’ oppor- 
tunities. War therefore is more paying parti- 
cularly against an enemy that always clamoms 
for peace but pays more when faced with war. 
Then why not fight! 

Disorders so serious and extensive have 
caused a good deal of dissatisfaction both in 
India and in Britain about the purposes and 
effects of the Government of India’s Frontier- 
policy and the demand recurrently put forward 
IS to think out the problem afresh. The policy 
inaugurated 15 years ago has produced results 
which argue with the wisdom of persistence. 
Various policies have been suggested several of 
which the authorities with good justification have 
regarded as less suitable than the one hitherto 
pursued. The two courses suggested generally 
are either the absolute withdrawal of the British 
from Waziristan to the boundaries of the settled 
districts or to advance to India’s international 
frontier — ^the Durand line. The feasibility of 
withdrawal from Waziristan considering the 
raiding propensities of such uncontrolled neigh- 
bours is very much questionable indeed as such 
a course would inevitably increase defensive 
responsibility for the settled districts. More- 
over the tribal people being economically 
dependent on the plains would' always play their- 
old game forcing the British to adopt the policy 
of ‘ bum and scuttle ’ reminiscent of the Punjab 
Frontier Force. On the other hand advance to 
the international border and the assumption of 
complete political and military control of the 
whole country cannot be effectually undertaken 
without a major military operation which the 
Indian Exchequer can only ill afford at present. 
At the sam,e time without co-operation of the 
tribesmen there appears no guarantee that 
similar troubles will not recur on the newr 
administrative border. 
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This however doesn’t mean that nothmg 
more effective than the existing ' cat and mouse ’ 
.policy is possible and that India should con- 
tinue to pay a heavy price for the perennial 
uiu’est in Waziristan. The solution as foimd 
above is neither complete withdrawal nor 
advance and acquisition. Each has its own 
complications and its adoption ill-advised at 
.all times. The only feasible plan which can 
laatlingly secure the cherished end of British 
Frontier policy lies in the gradual disarmament 
of the tribesmen. At first the suggestion ap- 
pears to involve considerable risk for people 
immediately involved but if the disarmed 
tribesmen are afforded proper protection by the 
authorities the difficulty at once disappears. 
'For a period at least territorial administration 
would have to be entrusted to the military with 
the object to coerce the tribesmen to surrender 
..arms. This would continue slowly until the 
• whole country is completely disarmed. Dis- 


armament to win its point should be backed by 
a close association and assimilation of the 
tribesmen with India. Hitherto the attempt in 
this direction has been haphazard, spasmodic 
and even arbitrary and the only reciprocal 
obligation required was a loose political armis- 
tice Time has now come to take organized 
and extensive steps to humanise the barbaric 
instinct of the tribesmen. The road system 
existing at present in the country can be turned 
to good purpose for the infiltration of civilizing 
influences. Eeouragement should also be given 
to the use of the roads by private enterprise 
since past experience has shown that tribesmen 
readily take to motor travel. In extending the 
amenities of civilization — like hospitals and 
schools, the maintenance of law and order by 
the police, encouragement of wage earning, the 
settlement of disputes among the tribes and so 
on — lies the only promise of an effective solu- 
tion Civilize the disarmed tribesmen 


THE VISVA-BHARATI HEALTH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

By D. C. B. 


The problems of public health in the rural areas 
of Bengal are growing acute day by day. 
It is not that there are no such problems in the 
towns within the province, but in view of the 
better facilities to deal with them in these 
■ compact areas they are comparatively less 
important in these places 

Malaria is the chief scourge of the province 
and responsible for more than a quarter of the 
total provincial mortality from various causes 
Of all provinces in India, Bengal is said to have 
the highest incidence of the disease The latest 
report of the Director of Public Health Bengal, 
shows that there were 3,37,647 deaths from 
Malaria during the year 1936, of which 3,35,500 
occurred in the rural areas and only 2,147 in 
towns. In other words, the rate of deaths was 
'6.8 per thousand of population in the whole 
province and 7.2 per thousand of population in 
the rural areas. Indeed, the disease has of late 
penetrated into and seriously affected regions, 
e.g, parts of Eastern Bengal, where it has 
Tiitherto been practically unknown Kala-azar, 
the sister disease of Malaria, is also gaining 
rgrqund in the rural tracts, 20,607 people having 


died from it in 1936 as against 16,895 in 1935. 
Next to Malaria is the problem of cholera which 
accounted for 72,246 deaths m the villages in 
the year 1936, showing a rise of 33 3 p c. over 
the figures of the preceding year. Then there is 
the large number of deaths each year due to 
Small-pox, the figure for 1936 for rural areas 
being 36,349. It is also alarming to note that 
respiratory diseases such as Pneumonia and 
Tuberculosis are steadily increasing every year; 
the former took toll of 42,617 lives and the 
latter 11,128 lives in the rural areas during the 
year 1936. The problem of Tuberculosis in this 
as well as other provinces has assumed such a 
formidable magnitude that it has attracted the 
attention of so high personages as Her Excellen- 
cy the Marchioness of Linlithgow who has 
started the King Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis 
Fund 

While the problems of public health in the 
rural areas are so many and so great, the present 
arrangements provided by the Government and 
the District Boards (constituted under the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act, 1885) to 
cope with them are hopelessly inadequate. The 
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Government maintain a; skeleton rural health 
organisation consisting of a sanitary inspector, 
a health assistant and a carrier servant in each 
rural thana called the rural health circle, cover- 
ing an average area of 100 sq. miles. There are 
at present 575 such rural health circles on which 
the Government annually spend about Rs. 10 to 
n lacs. The primary aim of this organisation 
is the prevention of disease. It is however not 
only too small_ to meet the requirements but is 
also defective in that it does not undertake the 
treatment and cure of diseases. 

The Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 
1885 has conferred on the District Boards 
various powers and duties in matters of public 
health and sanitation within their respective 
areas. Each District Board employs a small 
sanitary staff, viz., a few sanitary inspectors 
and vaccinators with the District Health Officer 
(a medical graduate with training in public 
health) at the head and annually spends not a 
little portion of its income on public health and 
sanitation. The Union Boards established 
under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 
1919, also expend a percentage of their meagre 
incomes for the purpose But the combined 
efforts of the Government and the district boards 
and union boards do not touch even the fringe 
of the problems. 

It is found from the Annual Report of the 
Surgeon-General, Bengal, on the working of 
hospitals and dispensaries for the year 1936 
(the latest report available) that 1102 hospitals 
and dispensaries, comprising those maintained 
by Government, District Boards, Union Boards, 
private persons and the Railways, are situated 
in the rural areas of the province, and they are 
placed in charge of 1255 medical officers mostly 
Sub- Assistant Surgeons, besides 652 compound- 
ers Apart from these medical officers there are 
reported to be 2177 qualified private medical 
practitioners settled in the rural areas 
Altogether therefore such areas have 3,432 
medical practitioners and, according to the 
census of 1931, only one practitioner on the 
average for 13,127 people. Again, considering 
that there are at present 4895 union boards 
covering nearly 86,000 villages within the 
province, only one hospital or dispensary exist. s 
on the average in a group of 4 union boards or 
80- villages approximately, and only one 
medical practitioner can be got, on the average, 
in 28 villages roughly. 

The situation revealed is extremely dis- 
quieting How helpless are the villagers who do 
not find a single dispensary within a radius of 
five miles or so where they can go for relief from 


various diseases ravaging the villages. Nor is 
there available a qualified doctor in most of the 
villages and, even if there be, the villagers are 
mostly too poor to avail themselves of his 
services. Death is thus constantly hovering over 
the devoted heads of the rural people. Such a 
state of things would make one utterly despair. 

The situation has recently been able to 
draw the pointed attention of the Government. 
The Hon’ble Minister for Public Health, Bengal, 
informed the members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly during its last session that the 
Government had under their consideration a 
comprehensive scheme for providing medical 
relief in the rural areas of the province in co- 
operation with the local bodies, viz., the district 
boards and union boards. We do not yet know 
the details of the scheme. It appears, however, 
from the Surgeon-General’s Report referred to 
previously that the scheme, worked by the 
Director of Public Health, Bengal, envisages the 
provision of one treatment centre between every 
two union boards and a medical officer for a 
group of every 4 union boards. Even this 
scheme will not be an ideal one, as the Surgeon- 
General himself observes. In any case we fail 
to understand how the district boards and union 
boards with their limited and inelastic resources 
would be in a position, not to say, willing, to 
render substantial financial assistance in the 
matter, in addition to their normal ad hoc 
expenditure. We are however ready to admit 
that the Government too have not surplus funds 
at their disposal sufficient to finance entirely 
anv complete and effective scheme of medical 
relief. 

What we, therefore, desire to bring out is 
that a scheme should be evolved which would 
establish a network of cheap but well-equipped 
dispensaries or treatment centres with qualified 
medical officers in charge throughout the rural 
province and also arouse the active interest of 
the villagers in the preservation of the health and 
sanitation of the villages. The Health Co- 
operative Societies which were started on an 
experimental basis, m the first instance, in 
Yugo-slavia towards the end of the year 1921 
proved to be immensely successful in tackling the 
problems of public health of that country. The 
details of the organisation and working of those 
Societies are given in an article on “Rural 
Hygiene & Health Co-operative Societies in 
Yugo-slavia ” By M. Colombain of the 
International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations, which was published in the Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
July, 1935. Following the example of Yugo- 
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slavia, the Institute of Rural Reconstruction at 
Sriniketan, Visvabharati, of which the founder 
is Poet Rabindranath Tagore, have estabhshed 
during the past few years several such health 
co-operative societies in the villages in the 
district of Birbhum. The working of these 
societies has already revealed their potential 
values and their equal efficaciousness on the soil 
of this province. 

The features of the societies are that three 
or four villages with a minimum of 200 families 
are combined to start a society in which each 
family is represented by at least one member. 
Each member pays a subscription of rupees three 
to four a year, which may however be partly 
in cash and partly in kind, e,g., free labour, and 
even entirely in kind in case of indigent 
members The society employs a whole-time 
staff consisting of a qualified medical officer of 
the status of Sub-Assistant Surgeon, a dispens- 
ing compounder and a servant. The cost on 
account of the staff including contingencies is 
about Rs 800/- per annum which can be usually 
met from the yearly contributions of the 
members A dispensary is maintained by the 
society, _ accommodation for which as well as 
residential accommodation for the medical 
officer are generally provided by some generous 
person or persons of the localities Each 
member of the society is entitled to free treat- 
ment at the dispensary for himself and for all 
the _ members of his family. He receives 
medicines from the dispensary at cost price, 
while non-members pay at hazar rates. If a 
member calls in the medical officer to his house 
he has to pay a fee of annas four only for each 
call; on the other hand, a non-member must pay 
for such call at the bazar rates, viz. Rupee one 
or two per call. All such call fees are credited 
to the funds of the society and utilised for the 
purchase of the required drugs and medicines, 
together with the prices realised for them from 
the members. Thus, save the assistance that 
may be necessary in the initial stage e.g., in 
suitably housing the dispensary, these societies 
sooner or later become self-supporting and many 
of the Visva-Bharati’s creations have actually 
become so. 

The co-operative health societies have not 
only brought cheap medical relief within the 
easy reach of the villagers but have also under- 
taken through their members,— especially those 
who offer free labour as their quota of 


contribution — such samtary works as clearing 
jungles, fillmg up dohas (stagnant pools of 
water), cleaning tanks, excavation of drains, etc. 
Some of them have, further, constructed roads, 
and organised paddy stores and are maintaining 
primary schools and carrying out other work- 
for the uplift of the villages Naturally, there- 
fore, every villager is induced to become a 
member of such a society and thus participate in 
the benefits conferred by the society. 

These societies, being based on the willing 
co-operation of the villagers, have functioned as 
the most economic and most effective means of 
solving the problems of public health in the 
rural areas. There is undoubtedly, howe^'er, 
room for improvement. The advantages of a 
full-fledged hospital and of a sufficient number of 
capable medical practitioners, which arc avail- 
able in well-developed towns, cannot possibly 
be obtained in the interior of the provmci 
Nevertheless, it is desirable that the dispensaries 
of the health societies should be able to supply, 
free of cost, or at least at a concessional price, 
costly drugs and medicines required for treating 
common ailments in the villages, and that a 
medical officer with qualifications not lower than 
a University degree, and preferably with 
training m public health, should lie employed 
to supervise and control the work of the health 
societies. Arrangements should also be made 
for undertaking by the societies adeiiuate public 
health measures in the villages, c.g , irrigation 
schemes for the eradication of Malaria, provi- 
sion of copious pure drinking-water which is an 
essential safeguard against Cholera and other 
water-borne diseases, and so on. For those 
purposes, however, the income of sucdi societies 
is obviously too small, and the societies must 
look up to the Government, the district boards 
and other benevolent bodies or persons for 
financial aid in the matters. While small annual 
grants from the Government are bound to enhance 
the utility of the societies, such grants should not 
be a heavy strain on the revenues of the 
Government. The intrinsic values of the Visva- 
Bharati Health Co-operative Societies and the 
unprecedented success they have attained 
encourage us to suggest that, when the Govern- 
ment are considering a scheme for medical relief 
in the rpal areas, they should decide to give 
such societies a fair trial, if not accept them at 
once as a suitable model, throughout the 
province. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE PRE-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF POPULAR 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

By SAILENDRA NATH SEN, msc, m.a. 


The present English system of education 
owes much to the Education Act of 1902. This 
Act brought a new era in the public Elementary 
Education in England. The whole system of 
education was unified The provided as well 
as non-provided schools would now share the 
benefits of local rates and government grants. 
The average attendance of the scholars in- 
creased and there were fewer exemptions than 
in the last century. The curriculum of the 
schools was greatly changed It was made 
more human and practical than before. It 
was made liberal. A volume called Suggestions 
to Teachers was issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion but every local education authority and 
every teacher was free to interpret it according 
to the circumstances and peculiarities of 
respective districts. The status and qualifica- 
tions of the teachers also much improved during 
this period. The average number of scholars 
under each certified teacher diminished from 
70.9 m 1902-03 to 55 7 in 1908-09. The salaries 
of teachers rose during this period though not 
considerably. The increasing number of pupils 
demanded an increase in the number of certi- 
fied teachers and new Municipal Training 
Colleges built in different parts of the country 
greatly served the purpose. The expansion of 
post-Primary Education was remarkable in this 
period. New codes were formed for Higher 
Elementary Education and the number of such- 
schools increased New Central Schools with a 
bias towards commercial or industrial lines, 
wore created in London and Manchester. The 
spread of Secondaiy Education was rapid in this 
period. The number of scholars rose from 
85,358 in 1904-06 to 170,119 in 1913-14, and 
about two-thirds of these Secondary School 
children came from Elementary Schools. The 
pre-war decade is very important in the 
achievement of health and physique. During 
the Boer War a large number of volunteers was 
rejected by the military authority for physical 
reasons The result was that an Act called 
Provision of Meals Act was passed in 1906, 
providing meals for the necessitious poor 
children ; and another Act (Education Admini- 
strative Provision Act! was passed in 1907 


which provided the system of medical inspec- 
tion and other general physical welfare. 

School Peovision 

The Act of 1902 gave the voluntary school 
great financial relief. People of all denomina- 
tions had to pay rates , but before this Act, 
rate aid was not given to the denominational 
schools. Hence the Board schools were thriv- 
ing by leaps and bounds during the last genera- 
tion of the last century ; but now the financial 
relief from rates to the voluntary bodies 
brought a stability in their schools. The 
Wesleyan and other denominational schools were 
slowly decreasing, either because they were pro- 
bably closed down or transferred to the councils. 
But the Church schools and' the Roman 
Catholic schools increased slightly. In the year 
1904-05 the number of Church schools was 10,897 
and that of Roman Catholic and Wesleyan 
schools was 970 and 412 respectively 1 But in 
the year 1907-8, the number of Church Roman 
Catholic and Wesleyan schools were 11,274; 
1,061; and 319 respectively .2 The Board of 
Education also did not encourage the local 
Education Authorities to build new council 
schools where there was no necessity 
and where there was already a good 
voluntary school Under section 8 of this new 
Act, the Board received in 1905, applications 
from L. E. A.-s to erect 463 new schools and of 
these only 427 were sanctioned.3 In 19094 and 
1913 5 the L E. A.-s sent notices for building 214 
and 182 schools but only 159 and 179 respec- 
tively were sanctioned by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The most important reasons for building 
these new schools was that many of the old 
school buildings were not suitable and were 
unhygienic Many of the school premises 
under the new regime, were considered to be 
condemned. From the report of the Board of 

1. Report of the Board of Education, 1904-05, p. 20. 

2. Statistics of Public Education in England, 
1906-08, p. 13. 

3. Report of the Board of Education, 1904-05, p 21. 

4. Report of the Board of Education, 1908-09, p. 107. 

5. Report of Board of Education, 1912-13, p. 77. 
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Education, 1908-09, it will be seen that in the 
case of 2,000 schools or 3,000 departments, the 
school premises were, more or less seriously un- 
satisfactory. In the case of 660 of these schools, 
the premises were either conditionally or un- 
conditionally condemned and in the case of 
350 schools of the rest, the Inspectors reported 
that they ought to be condemned unless specific 
improvements were effected. It was a costly 
affair on the one hand, for the L. E. A-s to 
build new schools and on the other hand, the 
premises of many of the voluntary schools were 
unfavourably criticised by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

“It is of course notonous that the dependence of 
the nation upon voluntary effort for securing an adequate 
supply of school buildings resulted, especially in some 
distncts, in a type of building in which educational 
matters were subordinated to other considerations. There 
are still in existence a large number of school buildings 
which were contributed a double debt to pay.”“ 

This pressure and the Code of 1908 that 
“there shall not be less than 10 sq. ft. of floor 
space for each older child and 9 sq. ft. for each 
infant, ” necessitated both the Church and the 
Council to build a large number of new schools 
during the period under consideration. During 
the year 1908-9,6a 159 coimcil schools and 4 
Church schools and 5 Roman Catholic sehool« 
were sanctioned by the Board of Education for 
building. In the year 19137 two Church schools, 
twelve Roman Catholic and 179 Council schools 
were built 

Attendance and Exemptions 

The average attendance of scholars during 
the period under discussion, also improved. 
During the year 1900, only 4,666,158 children 
out of 5,686,144 children in the school registersS 
attended schools i.e., the percentage of average 
attendance was 82.06. The deficiency was pro- 
bably due to two causes Firstly under the 
Acts of 1870 and 1876, the children whose homes 
were at an unreasonable distance from the 
school might not attend it But section 14 of 
the Education Act 1907, declared that distancf 
from school must no longer be any excuse for 
non-attendance when conveyance was provided. 
The second cause of irregular attendance might 
be attributed to the defect of the system of 
grants. Formerly the annual grants were in 
two parts, a grant at the rate of 17s. per unit of 
average attendance for scholars educated in 
the infants department or division, and the 

6. Report of the Board of Education, 1908-09, p. 14 

6a. Report of the Board of Education, 1908-09, p. 107. 

7. Report of the Board of Education, 1913-14, p. 66 

8. Report of the Board of Education, 1900-01, p. 15. 


grant at the rate of 22s. per unit in the case of 
the older scholars. 

Hence the local authorities and managers 
classified the children not on tlie basis of_ age 
but with regard to financial considerations. 
And for this financial consideration, perhaps, 
the so-called older scholars were given more 
attention than those in the infant classes or 
departments. Out of 2,023,319 infant scholars 
on the registers during the year 1900-01 the 
average attendance was only 1,460,576 or 72.18 
per cent.9 Subsequently, however, the scholars 
were divided into two age groups — those who 
were under the age of five and those above the 
age of five For the former group, 
the grant was 13s. 4d per each scholar 
and for the latter 21s 4d. per each scholar in 
average attendance.io The average attendance 
of all children rose to a considerable extent. In 
1911-12 the percentage of average attendance 
■was 88.93. 

Although compulsory education came in 
England as early as the seventies of the last 
century, there was the provision of partial 
exemption for certain children The 1902 Act 
did not abolish this system of partial exemp- 
tion of scholars and the number of such 
scholars was increasing every year. There 
were 80,368 partially exempted scholars in the 
year 1904-05 and the number increased to 81,981 
in 1905-06, to 82,493 in 1906-07 and 84,695 in the 
year 1907-08 11 This inci'ea',se in the number of 
partially exempted scholars alarmed the Educa- 
tion Department and the president of the Board 
appointed in July, 1908, an Inter-Departmental 
Committee “to inquire into the question of the 
existing system of partial exemption from attend- 
ance at school, and to report any alteration in 
the law of school attendance seemed to be 
desirable. ” The committee submitted their 
report in July, 1909 in which they recommended 
that all partial exemptions should be abolished 
from a date not earlier than 1st January, 1911 
and that no child under 13 should bo totally 
exempted from school. 

Seevants— Inspectors and Teachers 

One issue of the newly formed L. E. A.-s 
under the Act of 1902 was the total reorgani- 
sation of the Inspectorate. In the early days 
of forties in the last century, when a staff 
of _ Inspectors was first created under the 
regime of Dr. Kay-Shuttleworth, their duty was 


9. Report of the Board of Education^ 1900-01, p. 15. 

10. Report of the Board of Education, 1911-12, p. 49. 

11. Report of the Board of Education, 1908-09, p. 114. 
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to advise the teachers la the improvement of 
their instruction and not to criticise and blame 
their work. But the Code of 1861, which gave 
birth to “payment by results” changed the 
functions of the Inspectors totally. Their duty 
was now to examine the children in the 3 R’s 
and to find out the defects of the teachers. 
After 1897, however, when payment by results 
was totally abolished, the Inspectors’ duty also 
altered and since then they were to survey the 
whole education under their jurisdiction and to 
make suggestions for the improvement of 
national education The relation between the 
Inspectors and the teachers was growing more 
friendly. After the passing of the Act of 1902, 
the Board of Education felt very keenly that in 
order to keep m touch with the works of the 
newly formed L E. A-s, they must reorganise 
their Inspectorate. The conditions of the 
schools of various grades and types through the 
country were so different that it was essential 
for the Board to be well informed as to what the 
local authorities were doing regarding all types 
of education in their respective districts. The 
local authority had to consider the supervision 
and provision of the different grades of educa- 
tion in their relation to one another within the 
given area. The central authority was to take 
a more comprehensive survey of educational 
conditions Not only the efficiency of the 
schools, to which Parliamentary grants were 
distributed must be tested by them but they 
were also to organise effecient sources of educa- 
tional information, and to disseminate the 
results, criticisms and suggestions derived from 
continuous recorded observation of each kind 
of school made over a wide area. 

Difficulties arose in this connection If all 
Tinds of educational institutions were to be 
inspected by each inspector, it was not possible 
for him to cover a large area or to see schools of 
'different grades working under widely varying 
conditions and methods. He would be unable 
to pass beyond the boundaries of a county or a 
county borough, if elementary and secondary 
schools, evening schools and schools of Art, 
Technical Institutions and Training Colleges 
W'cre all within the purview of a single inspec- 
tor. In such a case he would learn to know a 
single Technical Institution, one or two 
Training Colleges, a few secondary schools and 
a large number of elementary schools, _ all 
■working under the same local conditions. 
Also, the problems of the elementary 
■schools, the secondary schools, the 
Technical institutions, etc., were very widely 
different from one another both as regards the 


curricula and organisation. Qualifications and 
experiences of the inspectors, therefore, should 
vaiy according to these differences. So, in 
1905, to meet these conditions, the Board of 
Education, distnbuted their inspectors and 
differentiated their work in such a manner that 
they might study the working of each grade or 
type of school under widely varying conditions. 
The Inspectorate was divided into five groups, 
each under a chief inspector, each group were to 
concentrate their attention on each of the five 
main types of schools. Officers would be, when 
desirable, parmanently transferred from one 
branch to the other. There was also created a 
separate staff of women inspectors and the 
system of women inspectors being subordinate 
to the men inspectors was abolished. 

The Act of 1902 brought a new era in an all 
round improvement of Elementary Education m 
England. There was an improvement in the 
qualifications of teachers, in the provision of 
their training as well as in their salaries. Before 
1903, one official rule governed all schools in all 
classes and m all circumstances The village 
schools with 40 children of all ages or a town 
school with 400 scholars, the voluntary school 
in a poor “slum”, parish or Board school in a 
thriving residential area, were all governed in 
respect of staffing by one set of articles. 
Hence the official regulations had to be kept 
very elastic and consequently the standard was 
a low one After the passing of the Act of 1902 
a progressive rising of standard was effected by 
the various changes in the Codes of 1902 to 
1908 In the years 1901-02 and 1902-03, the 
number of scholarsl2 per certified teacher in 
England and- Wales 72.1 and 709; whereas the 
number of certified teachers in England alone, 
was steadily increased during the years 1904-08 
and 1908-09 as follows 13 


Years 

1904- ^05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 


No of scliolars 
m average 
attendance 

4,898,935 

4,941,535 

4,916,497 

4,908,880 

4,951,301 


No. of scholars 
per every 
certified teacher 

66.1 

621 

58.5 

57.4 

55,7 


The increase of certified teachers during a 
period of four years was remarkable And this 
increase was due to the various codes and regu- 
lations issued from time to time by the Board 
of Education restricting uncertified and supple- 
mentary teachers. In the Code of 1904, notice 


12 Calculated from the Report of the Board of 
Education^ 1906-07, p. 41. 

13 Calculated from the Statistics of Public Educa- 
tion, 1906-08, p. 25; and 1908-09, p. 116. 
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was given that after 31st July, 1905 not more 
than one supplementary as a rule, and in no 
case, not more than two, would be recognised as 
part of the staff of any school or Department. 
This limitation, however, was not to be applied 
so as to require the dismissal of any existing 
supplementary fit for continued recognition. It 
was also stated at that time that recognition of 
supplementary or pupil teachers for staffing 
purposes would be considered as a temporary 
arrangement. Since July, 1908 the maximum 
number of scholars under a pupil teacher was 
reduced to 15 and since July, 1909 pupil teachers 
were not taken into account at all in consider- 
ing whether the aggregate staff satisfied the 
minimum requirement of the Code. According 
to the Codes of 1908 and 1909, 

‘‘ the number of children in attendance is only one of 
the points requiring considerations when the staff is 
under review, and in determining the composition and in 
selecting the personnel of a school staff attention must be 
given, amongst other things, to the arrangement of the 
premises, the organization of the school, the nature of the 
curriculum and the several teachers for the particular 
duties for which they are proposed.”** 

These subsequent Codes of 1909 and 1910 
gave a further impetus m increasing the certified 
teachers. In the year 1909-10, the number of 
scholars in average attendance for every certified 
teacher was 54.4 and in the years 1910-11, 
1911-12 and 1912-13 the numbers of scholars in 
average attendance per certified teacher were 
52.5, 51.1 and 49.9 respectively .15 

Not only the qualifications but also the 
salaries of teachers, certified as well as uncerti- 
fied, increased though not considerably after 
the beginning of the present century. In 1900, 
the average salary of a certified master (head 
and assistant) was £127 2s. 7d. and of a mistress 
was £85 9s. Id. The average salary of a Head 
teacher in that year was £145 15s. 3d.l6 And 
after a decade, that is in 1909-10, the average 
salary of a Head Master rose to £174.6 and of a 
certified assistant master to £129 3. The 
average salary of a Head Mistress in those 
years was £129 9s. and £125 2 whereas that of 
a certified assistant mistress was £91.6 and 
£94.6 17 

The demand for certified and trained 
teachers was increased by the corresponding 
increase in the number of scholars due to the 


14. Report of the Board of Education, 1909-10, p. 13. 

15. Calculated from the tables given in pages 81 and 
84 of the Board of Education Report, 1912-13. 

16. Report of the Board of Education, 1900-01, p. 28 
(no separate figure has been given for certified assistant 
teachers) . 

17. Reoort of the Board of Education, 1912-13, p 85. 


Act of 1870 By the year 1902-03, the number 
of children m average attendance m Public- 
Elementary schools had risen to 5,030,219 while 
the annual output of trained teachers was only 
2,791 18 Hence the circumstances demanded 
more Training Colleges and in 1905, grants were 
provided for building Municipal Training 
Colleges to be maintained by L. E. A.-s This 
grant was afterwards extended to the provision 
of hostels in connection with University Colleges 
and Universities The earliest colleges of this un- 
denominational type, founded by L E A.-s were 
those of the city of Sheflield for men and women, 
the county of Hertford for women, and the 
London County Council and Graystock Place for 
women, Avery Hill for women and Southamp- 
ton Row for men and women. B'efore the great 
war, there were about 20 Municipal Colleges 
in England and Wales, 1 for men, 9 for women 
and 10 for men and women and their accommo- 
dation was 3,918.19 The characteristics of these 
Municipal Colleges were different in different 
areas. Some of them began in temporary 
buildings with the hope of making them resi- 
dential afterwards. Others started definitely 
on the line of the Training Departments in 
Universities and University colleges instituted 
in 1890. The college was meant to serve the 
purpose of lectures and academic work alone 
without any control over the life of the student 
outside lecture hours. But Local Authorities 
however, soon discovered the difficultic." of 
admitting students from a greater distance in 
these Day Colleges. Hence almost all the 
authorities provided residence for the outsiders. 
The Leeds Municipal College as well as the 
West Riding College at Bingley are residential 
but as a matter of fact most of the Municipal 
Colleges were planned to provide for both Day 
and residential students. 

The new residential colleges were erected 
with the ideals characteristic to the new 
century. This new type of Training College®, 
had an educational block with separate self- 
contained hostels or hall of residence near at 
hand. Each block accommodated 40 to 60 
students under the charge of a member of the 
staff. The idea was to foster domestic and' 
social _ relations among the students bringing 
them into informal and friendly ties with the 
members of the staff. 

CUKEICULUM 

Another importance of this period is the- 
improvement of the curriculum. The payment 

18. Ibid, p. 35. 

19. Ibid, p. 39. 
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.by result had lowered down the curriculum 
'which was made to prepare the child for adult 
■life without giving any consideration about his 
experience and mental life. Soon after the 
passing of the Act of 1902, the Education 
Department felt the importance of revising the 
curriculum in elementary schools and in their 
'volume Suggestions to Teachers and Others con- 
cerned in the work of Public Elementary School 
issued in 1905, they discussed with illustrations, 
the principles and methods of teaching every 
subject in the curriculum. The ordinary sub- 
jects of secular instructions were, the English 
language, Handwriting, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
'Observation lesson and Nature study. Geo- 
graphy, History, Singing, Hygiene, Physical 
Training and Domestic subjects for girls. All 
these subjects, of course, were not intended to 
be taught in every class, but the curriculum as 
a whole might be modified according to the 
circumstances of the school and the locality. 
'The teachers and the Local Education Autho- 
rities were given enough freedom in this respect 
They were not to imitate but to interpret the 
■curriculum issued by the Board of Education 
according to their needs There was no com- 
pulsion to adopt the “ suggestions.” Thus in a 
country school, the curriculum for Arithmetic, 
History and Geography might be curtailed in 
•order to give more time to Nature study and 
practical subjects whereas in a town school 
more emphasis might be given on hand and eye 
training. Also, separate and special grants 
oould be earned for mstruction in Cookery, 
Laundry work, Housewifery, Handicraft (in- 
■ eluding light wood'- work for girls) and Garden- 
ing 

Different L. E. A.-s, however, have dealt 
with the question of this curriculum in a 
'different manner. The matter was entirely left, 
by some of the L. E. A.-s with the teachers and 
the inspectors; others insisted that the teachers 
should stick to the syllabus and time table in 
varying degrees of detail but this tendency 
relaxed after a few years, but the majority of 
the authorities were particularly interested m 
practical subjects, e.g., Hygiene, Cookery, 
Handicraft and Gardening 

Whatever the views of the L. E. A.-s might 
be, the general tone of the curriculum through- 
out the whole country was totally changed. 
Systematic practice in oral composition was 
often continued from the infants’ school to the 
highest class in the upper school without 
placing much stress on dictation, and children 
from a much earlier age were taught to express 
themselves on paper. Instead of writing formal 


essays on abstract subjects, they were now 
given opportunity to write from their own 
experience. Instead of teaching grammar 
formally, it was taught rather in an informal 
way in connection with composition Accuracy 
was the only aim in teaching arithmetic in 
former days but now the child was taught to 
work his money sums m early stages with 
cardboard coins before he learned to write them 
in figures. He now learned weights by actual 
weighing with scales, length by measuring his 
desk or the playground Formerly the teaching 
of geography required the children to commit 
to memory, names and definitions, but now 
geography was based on the child’s first-hand 
knowledge of his surroundings and the ultimate 
aim in teaching geography was to develop in 
the children, powers of observation, imagina- 
tion, systematic thought and independent effort 
on practical lines As regards history, most 
of the schools accepted a common plan to adopt 
the stories and biographies in the lowest class 
with some detailed studies of periods in the 
middle of the school and the whole course of 
English history from different points of view 
was dealt with in the highest class. Drama- 
tisation, study of local history, study of 
conditions under which the mass of the people 
had lived from time to time, were the central 
idea of the whole curriculum in history .20 

To speak more concisely, the barrier w'hich 
tradition had created between the life of the 
child in school and that out of the school was 
being broken down by the new enterprise and 
curriculum Education was less bookish and 
more practical than it had been In almost 
every subject in the curriculum, the teacher in 
the century, was using more and more the 
materials and experiences with which the 
children were familiar in everyday life. Hence 
there was increasing difference between schools 
in one area and those in another — between town 
schools and country schools. There was growing 
divergence, after a certain age, between the 
education of the boy and that of the girl. 

All this grew from the recognition of a 
principle, which Rousseau called attention to, 
and Pestalozzi, Froebel and other reformers 
emphasised, that the curriculum must pay 
attention to the child’s interest, capacity and 
experience. This is the second great determi- 
nant of the curriculum and now stands equal 
in importance with an older one — ^the equipment 
of the child for adult life. 


20. Report of the Board of Education, 1910-11, 
pp 21-32. 
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Ideas of Post-Primary Education 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century- 
some of the larger School Boards developed a 
type of school which had some of the charac- 
teristics of a primaiy school upto the age of 
12, although they were never called primary 
schools. These schools formed in effect, the 
Junior Department attached to a higher grade 
Board School A Junior Department attached 
to a higher grade school often became an 
important feeder of the main school. These 
“ Higher Grade Schools ” or “ Higher Elementary 
Schools ” although they were very few in number, 
served the purpose of providing education of 
a post-primary nature for the poor. The 
progress after 1902 was largely determined by 
section 22 of the Education Act, 1902, which 
enacted that the power to provide instruction 
under the Elementary Education Acts, 1870- 
1900, should, except where those Acts expressly 
provided to the contrary, be limited to the 
provision in a Public Elementary School of 
instruction given under the regulations of the 
Board of Education to scholars, who at the end 
of the school year, would not be more than 
sixteen years of age; provided that the L E. 
A. might, with the consent of the Board of 
Education, extend those limits in the case of 
any such school, if no suitable higher education 
were available within a reasonable distance. 

The minute which first created the Higher 
Elementary schools in 1900 was not followed 
by any large gro-wth of schools of that type. 
The causes which restricted the growth of these 
schools were high cost of building, equipment 
and maintenance which were required under 
the old minute, and the predominantly 
scientific nature of the curriculum demanded. 
The future work of those going into the 
manufacturing trades or of those who were 
destined to take up clerical occupations or 
domestic duties did not find any guidance from 
the schools of that type. Also, there were many 
children, and particularly boys, who could not 
afford the time for a secondary school course, 
but who at the age of twelve, were ready for 
more advanced instruction than the Elementary 
school could give and for some practical 
teaching on the lines of occupation which they 
were intended to follow. So, to meet the 
existing need, a new type of Higher Elementary 
school was set forth in the Code of 1905.21 
The needs of the scholars in Elementary schools, 
who would probably be entering employment of 


21. Cods of Regulations for Public Elementary 
Schods, 1905, {Cmd 2579) chapter vi, articles 38-42. 


some sort at the age of 16 or shortly afterwards, 
were to be made by this new code The 
instruction and the curriculum were made 
different from those of the ordinary Public 
Elementary schools by carrying the general and 
fundamental subjects of its course and 
particularly the subjects of English to a higher 
standard and by including instruction with a 
more special aim and more technical outlooE 
than ought to find place in the general education 
which it was the function of the secondary 
school to supply. The Board of Education 
asked the views of the consultative committee 
regarding the principles which to them seemed 
of most importance in determining the character 
of the curriculum that -would best meet the 
needs of the various possible kinds of Higher 
Elementary School. According to the repon 
of the committee, the course should develop in 
an unbroken progress the work already done, 
strengthen on the foundation of primary educa- 
tion already made, and attempt to build upon 
them as good a geneial education as the condi- 
tions would allow. Such a course must receive a 
bent towards the special neerls of the life which 
the child would enter, as it was the immediate 
preliminary to livelihood. It should consist 
of three strands, which might be roughly 
described as humanistic, scientific and manual 
and in the case of the girls, domestic. 

The course of the new Higher Elementary 
schools was to be one of three years instead 
of four years as heretofore, thougli it might be 
extended w'ith the approval of the Board for 
a fourth year. The Board would make grants, 
under the ordinary conditions, of 30s., 45s. and 
60s. for the several years of the course in respect 
of each unit of average attendance in each ot 
those years and those would be in addition to 
the Fee Grant (for scholars under 15) and 
special aid grant under section 18 of the 
Education Act, 1902. 

After the introduction of this Gode of 1905-. 
some of this new type of schools were created 
but not abundantly. In January, 1906 there 
were only three such schools throughout the 
whole country and in August, 1906, 1907, and 
1908 there were 5, 35 and 44 of this new type- 
of Higher Elementary schools. The accommoda- 
tions for the respective years were 724; 1,219; 
10,154 and 19,^1.22 Although the schools 
were few in number and although a handful 
of children were being educated in these 
institutions, the general work imposed upon- 


22. Statistics of Public Education in England and 
Wales, 1903-05, p. 67; 1905-07, p. 15; 1906-08, p 13: 
and Report of the Board of Educatwn, 1908-09, p. 124. 
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^ these schools was fairly done. One of the 
inspectors wrote about a school : 

“ The school is conducted with much ability and 
i common sense, and it was pleasant to see the fnendly 
confidence between the masters and the boys A large 
percentage of these latter take up industrial callings and 
the general trend of the instruction is in that direction. 
This does not prevent the boys from doing very well in 

• other walks of life, and the education given all round is 
above the average . . . 

But the compulsory education for a 
generation also could not make the parents 
.sufficiently educated as to understand the value 
of education They could not appreciate the 
idea that a trained boy would be able to earn 
more than a raw one and they would take out 
their children from those schools before 
completion as the law of the land could not 
prevent them from doing so One of the 
unfavourable reports from an Inspector in 

• connection with another school was as follows : 

“ At present, the chief difficulty in maintaining a satis- 
Tactory Higher Elementary school is the serious leakage 
of scholars as soon as they attain their fourteenth year. 
Thus during the present year 40 hoys started in the 
highest class and there now only remain 14; of 35 girls 
in the same class 25 remain. Even in the second class 
the leakage is nearly as bad, viz 25 boys are left out of 
44 and 40 girls out of 55 Unfortunately there is no 
indication that this leakage is materially diminishing, and 
It is evident that the scholars, especially the boys, 
generally leave as soon as they reach their fourteenth 
year Unless the difficulty can be met it is useless to 
attempt any higher work . . . The solution appears to 

lie in the revision of the curriculum’'^ 

Another kind of advanced Elementary 
'Education other than the Higher Elementary 
■one was preferred by some of the larger L. E 
A -s These were called the Central Schools. In 
'London, the Central School system dates from 

23. Report \of the Board of Education, 1907-08, p. 42. 

24. Report of the Beard of Education, 1907-08, p. 43. 


the educational year 1911 25 A number of 
Higher Elementary schools which had long been 
giving education considerably in advance of the 
ordinary elementary school standard, including 
some built originally as organized schools of 
science, were abolished in the new system. 
The Chief object of the Central Schools was to 
prepare girls and boys for immediate employ- 
ment on leaving school, and that instruction 
should therefore be such that the children 
would be prepared to go into business houses 
or workshops on the completion of the course 
without any intermediate special training.26 
These Central schools were designed for the 
provision of an educational course not provided 
in the Public Elementary graded schools or in 
the secondary schools, and the curriculam 
of such schools were to be framed so as to 
have an industrial or commercial bias. The 
aim evidently was that the trend of education 
should be eminently practical without being 
vocational in any narrow sense. Thus the 
position of the central school was intermediate 
between that of the secondary school on the 
one hand and that of the junior technical school 
on the other, being distinguished from the 
former by its lower leaving age and less 
academic curriculum, and from the latter by 
its earlier age of admission and the fundamental 
fact that it did not in any sense aim at 
providing technical training for any particular 
trade or business. 

In 1912, the Manchester Education 
Authority instituted six District schools on 
rather similar lines.27 


25. Report of the Board of Education, 1911-12, p. 32 
and 1912-13, pp. 60-62. 

26. L. C. C. Elementary School Handbook, (1923), 
No. 2276, p. 118. 

27. Report of the Board of Education, 1911-12, p. 43. 



PEACE OR WAR ? 

The Problem of ‘Peaceful Change’ 

By deep CHAND SRIVASTAVA, uk, ll.b. 


The question of treaty revision has recently 
been in the centre of international politics, 
because violent changes are fast becoming the 
order of the day. Treaties are no longer sacro- 
sanct The most important of the post-war 
treaties, viz., the Treaty of Versailles, has been 
unilaterally torn to pieces and is now no better 
than a mere scrap of paper. To a certain 
extent this was inevitable, for the injustices 
perpetrated on Germany were patent to any 
observer, and even if Hitler had not come into 
power it would have, sooner or later, had the 
same fate. The pace has been set by Germany, 
Italy and Japan, and their examples bid fair to 
be infectious. That would ultimately involve 
the world in another ‘ Great War ’ with all its 
catastrophic consequences. The evolution of 
peaceful machinery for revision of treaties and 
consideration of ‘ international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world ' becomes an imperative necessity in the 
interests of world order. 

The problem of ‘peaceful change’ is a 
fundamental question of any legal system In- 
ternational Law lacked legal character and was, 
in the famous words of a famous jurist, ‘the 
vanishing point of jurisprudence,’ because war 
was one of the legally recognised modes of 
changing international rights This was analo- 
gous to an authorisation of a revolution in the 
veiT constitution of a State. But the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact (General Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War) and the Covenant of the Leape 
to a lesser degree, have brought about a radical 
change in international law by removing the 
main objection to its recognition as a system 
of law. War is definitely outlawed and is no 
longer admissible as a replar legal institution. 
It is no longer recopised as a legal remedy or 
as an instrument for changing international 
law. But no legal institution has been put in 
its place, and this is fatal, for if war is out- 
lawed, and there is no peaceful machinery for 
bringing about changes in international law, 
rule of law becomes synonymous with injustice, 
■and, what is worse, it cannot effectively be 
enforced. Therefore, to accept treaties of com- 
pulsory arbitration without provision being 


made for peaceful change would be to perpe- 
tuate injustice It was the recognition of this 
fact that led to the anomalous provision in the 
General Act of 1928 that the arbitrators were 
to maintain, as well as change, the law ! 

What IS ‘ peaceful change ’ as a legal 
institution? Every political society is con- 
fronted. with the conflict between the demands 
of stability and the demand of change represent- 
ing, respectively, the claims of law and the 
claims of justice. Within the state the gap 
between the immobility of law and social pro- 
gress is bridged by legislative action. In the 
international society there is no legislature in 
the true sense of the term. And for that reason 
the problem of ‘peaceful change’ in the relation 
of states becomes very acute. Peaceful change 
implies a duty on the part of states to accept 
changes decreed by competent organs of inter- 
national community and also a right possessed 
by those organs to decree such changes This 
is what Professor Lauterpacht considers to be 
the true meaning of ‘peaceful change’ as a 
legal institution. It may be added that peace- 
ful change connotes situations brought about 
by the operation both of treaties (which con- 
stitute the bulk of international law) and of 
customary rules of international law which 
have outgrown their original usefulness and 
significance 

The question of revision of treaties is not 
confinedi to the treaties following upon the 
World War, though, in the popular mind, it has 
becorne bound up with the removal of the 
injustices of the imposed peaceful settlements 
which terminated the World War. 

Peaceful change as a legal institution 
postulates the existence of an international 
legislature. There is no such organisation in 
existence today. But there are some means of 
varying degrees of effectiveness for modifying 
obsolete treaty provisions and conditions, 
though they are rudimentary when compared 
with the effectiveness of national legislatures. 

These means may be briefly examined. 

The first is judicial legislation. It is well 
known, that judges apply, as well as make, 
law. But the function of judicial legislation, 
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as an instrument for changing law, is very 
'limited even within a state, being indirect and 
confined to matters of relatively small import- 
ance. In the international sphere it is much 
more limited, for judicial activity is not a 
normal one in the international field. 

There is a second means also. States, if 
they like, may ask the Court to act ea: aequo 
• et bonum (equity in the more general sense) 
and not_ on the basis of existing law. This is 
done in individual cases by the states expressly 
-entrusting international tribunals with legis- 
lative function But there are no general 
arbitration agreements giving such compulsory 
powers to international tribunals m regard to 
future disputes Nor should such powers be 
•conferred on these tribunals, for it would con- 
vert them into legislatures, for which they are 
not fitted 

Then there is a third mode of changing 
international rights by peaceful means — ^the 
famous doctrine of zebus sic stantibus. The 
general view is that all treaties are concluded 
under the tacit condition of rebus sic stantibus. 
Vital change of circumstances play a great part 
with regard to validity of all law, e.g., cancel- 
lation of contracts under certain circumstances, 
and therefore, the state has a right to demand 
a release from its obligations which conflict 
with its duty of self-preservation and develop- 
ment This doctrine, properly understood, 
means that an international court may declare 
a treaty inoperative if, since its conclusion) 
-conditions have changed so as to frustrate the 
purpose of the treaty In the absence of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of international tribunals 
the doctrine has degenerated into a notorious 
' device for breaking a treaty under the guise of 
a legal process But even as a legal institution, 
the scope of the application of the doctrine is 
admittedly a limited one, because it does not 
apply to (a) all sources of friction not con- 
nected with any treaty, (b) all changes in 
conditions but only to the changes in such 
circumstances as both parties regarded as the 
•decisive inducement for entering the treaty, 
and fc) executed treaties. The judicial range 
of the application of this doctrine is also small. 
In recent cases where it was invoked the Courts 
did not think it applied in those cases Even 
that limited application is circumscribed by the 
fact that international courts have no com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. The doctrine may, how- 
' ever, prove of some use if states agree to 
entrust tribunals with the decision whether a 
vital change of circumstances has really taken 
.place. But even then major changes in mter- 


national law cannot be brought about that way 
for reasons just stated 

These avenues for changing the existing 
law are the poorest of substitutes for an inter- 
national legislature Their scope is limited. 
At present there is no international agency in 
which such a power (to change the existing law) 
IS vested. Article 19 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, is a tentative attempt to 
create something like an international legisla- 
ture. But the Article does not vest in the 
Assembly the power of changing the existing 
law It merely lays down: 

“ The Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties 
which have become inapplicable and the consideration 
of international condition's whose continuance might 
endanger the peace of the world.” 

The scope of the Article is wide, for it 
covers all executory treaties and also those 
which have not become inapplicable under the 
rebus sic stantibus clause. But its utility is 
evidently small for the Assembly can at best 
give only an opinion in the nature of a recom- 
mendation. It is the states themselves which 
proceed to take any action. Thus, under the 
Covenant, there is no power able to change 
peacefully existing law against the will of the 
interested states, and herein it lacks the essen- 
tial quality of an international legislature. And 
there has been no inclination on the part of 
the Assembly to give an extended interpretation 
to the terms of the Article. When Bolivia 
invoked it in 1921 the Assembly held' that her 
case did not fall within that Article. The 
Great Powers have tried to sabotage the Article, 
because events have proved that changes 
effected unilaterally were rewarded with 
success. 

But the Article does foreshadow the legis- 
lative method, though it embodies the principle 
of legislation only in embryonic state. It is 
the first institutional attempt to deal with the 
problem of peaceful change wdthin the orbit of 
politically organised international society. 
Although the recommendation of the Assembly 
has no binding character, the fact that it has 
found that a certain state of affairs is obsolete 
is not altogether without legal importance. 

Opinions may be divided about the pos- 
sibilities of the Article. One thing is, however, 
certain: that it does not provide for peaceful 
change as an organic institution of international 
society, i.e., it does not provide peaceful change 
being accepted by states as a matter of legal 
obligation. There is necessity for institutional 
provision for peaceful change. If we accept 
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that it would mark a great advance, it would 
mean an International Legislature. It would' 
not be restricted to terntonal matters. A 
possible safeguard against its formidable juris- 
diction may be made in the provision that 
sovereign states should not be asked to yield 
rights unless under such overwhelming con- 
siderations of justice as may be found by com- 
petent international organs (by practical 
unanimity). Such a vote must be combined 
with reform of the unjust principle of state 
equality. In this way the problem of institu- 
tional peaceful change can be tackled. 

We must not minimise the difficulties in 


the way of international legislation. But they 
are not insuperable An international legisla- 
ture would be ineffective unless combined with 
some measure of enforcement — ^preferably by 
the method of collective security _ 

As matters stand, international peace is 
threatened by the fact that ‘ forcible change ’ is 
fast developing into a general practice. This 
might spell the ruin of civilisation Surely in 
the interests of world peace, no effort should be 
spared to evolve peaceful means for meeting 
just demands for change m international law. 
Onlj thus peace could be ensured on a lasting- 
basis, otherwise war is a stark certainty 


FOR THE REBEL 

By Skimati BHARATI SARABHAI 


I HAVE so much of this moon — 

A reassured tomorrow and still again, 

Her nightly promise 

Its slow, accelerated pace 

Will take of unbound majesty; 

No time she keeps 

But that of her growing beauty — ' 

I hpe so much of this moon this night 
While you, whose gift 
Of crowded hour is spent from crest 
To crest of the ungovernable, rising 
multitude, 

As the veiy vital centre cell, loud throbbing 
With the coalescing 
Swarm of the social artery. 

Spread as one entity 
Before your gaze, 

Which, no more an abstraction for theory, 
Stands as a figure with a wellknown face. 
Whose real need you know you can 
Not help much, whose open scars 
Stare at you unaltered from every turn — 

Crowd to crowd', aeroplane, car, wagon 
To railway compartments full of men, 
Everywhere slave compulsion, shrinking 
humanity, 

Here and there fruition, full aristrocratic, 
free. 

Which hurts even more, — ^there’s no time 
for remorse — ^ 

Heated breath, sun-baked seers 
Long waiting as for an apparition, 

TJntempered curiosity and most eager flint 
En' failing embers to speed this country’s 
cart 


To will this time’s heroic change— 

Till hoarse is your voice, film-covered the 
image 

Of the ivory face, like dreaming architecture ■ 
Put to living use in this Russian age. 
Carries its pale, thoroughbred air — 

For the real need, the real desire — 

I have too much of this moon here 
While you are insatiate, you whose delicate - 
perception 

Vibrates like a cunning instrument 
fashioned 

To catch the music of the magic spheres, , 
All that has grace and light and sweetness 
In art and nature. 

And that freakish accident of nature and! 
art. 

Woman, — all else that anchors man. 
Harbours his touch, his incense breath' 
his ear 

Unpetals, his prodigal eye stills, raajees 
divine 

Justification for the grant of material 
sense — 

You, from this heavenly storehouse 
Of the years’ accumulated delight in 
loveliness, 

You, from all this, will gather power. 

Power like an incalculable volcano. 

Power for all men, power to sway the- 
soul’s ecstasy 

To other uses, until even the air 
Bidden with this my verse like a dynamo 
Like hard, insistent hammerstroke. 

On this fast moving time make a mark. 



ABUSE OF ADVERTISING 

By KSHITINDRA KUMAR NAG, ph.B. (Chicago) 


Certain series ol advertisements have been 
appearing prominently in our newspapers and 
magazines with the message conveying such an 
idea as “ long life in tea drinking ” The 
advertising campaign is bold to the point of 
audacity in going so far as to depict the message 
with an illustration in which an old man in a 
dignified costume is giving sermons to a group 
of young ones to that very extent. It is not 
necessary here to ascertain how far the parti- 
cular inference as to ‘ long life ’ is correct, but 
it IS at least certain that no authority could 
conscientiously give testimonials to tea drinking 
for one’s longevity 

Again, another type of advertisements is 
having similar prominence in the advertising 
columns of our press with striking announce- 
ment of cigarette smoking as beneficial to our 
health and nerves, and also useful in giving 
relief to fatigue The idea of health behind 
cigarette smoking is ridiculous to any common 
sense, but as regards the question of fatigue 
Mr. L F Henderson, professor of biological 
chemistry, Harvard University, who can claim 
certain authority in this line, has pointed out 
m his artcle on “Alkali Ads” which appeared 
in Harvard Business Review, Autumn, ’37, 
that 

“ Fatigue IS relieved by lest and food, not by the use 
of alkalies or cigarettes. But sometimes it may be 
relieved by faith.” 

The article has been devoted to critising 
principally advertisements announcing the 
healing virtues of a multitude of alkaline 
remedies, but Mr. Henderson could make a 
special mention of cigarettes only in the above 
line, relating to fatigue 

The total effects of such advertisements 
should not be considered to be trivial, as they 
must influence the readers’ outlook to a con- 
siderable extent. And due to our indifference 
or for want of a definite policy of social control 
in this respect, we may have to observe a 
steadily mounting dishonesty in advertising 
copies that claim qualities for a product which 
have not the slightest basis in fact, to the 
detriment of the field of advertising 

Unfortunately, the advertising field has 
been thus abuse! It is no wonder that the 
attitude of the Indian public towards adver- 


tising is peculiar. Most people in India still 
think that advertisement carries news different 
from what it ought to carry; in other words, 
the advertiser spreads an exaggerated story of 
the product for sale The advertisers, it is 
true, are chiefly patent medicine vendors and 
others to whom !shonest methods may seem 
justifiable to further their short-sighted ends. 
This class of people also constituted the only 
well defined group of advertisers in the western 
countries until approximately 1850; today it 
has been supplanted by almost the entire com- 
mercial fraternity. 

In order to bring in or build up reputation 
that the field of advertising lacks in India there 
should be some sort of check to the advertising 
campaigns like the ones in question. It is 
worthwhile here to mention what a drastic 
step had been taken by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the United States of America 
against one cigarette manufacturer with regard 
to its irresponsible advertising policy It is 
pretty nearly a decade that the Federal Trade 
Commission freed American advertising of the 
burden it has to bear then by exacting from the 
manufacturer a promise to “ cease and desist ” 
from publication or broadcasting of statements 
that smoking of his cigarettes “ will bring 
slender figures and cause a reduction of flesh in 
all instances.” 

Any way, the advertisers themselves must 
realize the importance of advertising in an 
economic organization to elevate its standard. 
In short, advertising is salesmanship on paper. 
The enormous increase in production available 
through the modern machine industry intro- 
duced into business the great problems of 
marketing, the solution of which is hardly 
possible without advertising as the substitute 
for increased selling forces. It plays such an 
important part in economic society that ad- 
vertising and advertising agencies are some- 
times spoken of as important factors in the 
apportionment of our economic activity. Ad- 
vertising becomes a necessity, but if not wisely 
used to depict a product truthfully it becomes 
as much a boomerang as a poor product, and 
as a result a hindrance rather than help in 
creating public confidence towards the field of 
advertising. In other words, the marketing 
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problem becomes complicated rather than 
simple m the sense that a reader of advertise- 

■ ments finds it difficult as to which to believe 
and which not to believe. There are people, 
indeed, to whom the idea of advertising is this 
— honest or dishonest, it pays any way. Then, 
one can as well say that cheating pays but that 

■ can never be a business proposition. 

The activities of advertisers have an 
important bearing on the welfare of the society 
in which they live. In the estimation of many 
' economists the importance of advertising is 
measured more by social consequences than by 
its economical effects. Dr. Edward D. Jones, 
professor of Commerce and Industry in the 
University of Michigan, U. S. A , has said, 

“ Upon the general public there can be no doubt 
but that the constant sight of announcements of high 
qualities in goods, and the constant reading of protesta- 
' tions of social service as the motive of business action, 
exerts an influence in the direction of elevating the 
standards of taste and of conduct.”' 

If on the other hand, ' high qualities ’ and 
‘ ‘ social service ’ become phrases of deception 
the social consequences can easily be imagined. 
The dishonest practices may be taken as a 
matter of course, and in the callous acceptance 
of such deceptions lies a measure of the decline 
of our intergrity, especially 

“ when Big Business tells him (a buyer) to purchase 
some article he feels he mu't obey. And if he does 
not happen to have the purchase price, he may be 
willing to take desparate chances to get it.”^ 

In this respect the business ethics as 
expressed recently in the following American 
advertisement that is appearing currently in 
various magazines and newspapers in U. S. A. 
demonstrates the high standard the advertising 
has reached: 

No person should spend a cent for liquor until 
neces ities of living are provide^ — and paid for. Bills 
for groceries, clothes, rent, light, heat, doctors, have the 
first call on Amenca’s pay-roll 

We don’t want to sell whisky to anyone who buys 
It at a sacrifice of the necessities of hfe. Whisky is a 
luxury and should be treated as such. Fine whisky 
can play a pleasing part in the scheme of gracious 
living . . . but only when taken in moderation and 
only after the bills are paid. 

This statement may seem contrary to our self-interest. 
Actually it is not. As one of America’s leading 
distillers we recognize a definite social responsibility. 
The very existence of legalized liquor in this country 
depends upon the civilized manner in which it is consumed. 
In the long run, we believe, it is good business for us 
to say, “pay your bills first.”® 

1. The Administration of Industrial Enterprises, 
AT. 1918, p. 382. 

2. Big Business and Banditry, The New Republic, 
June 10, ’31. 

3. The Reader’s Digest, March ’38, p. 77. 


These paragraphs are printed, not in 
furtherance of the drinking of spirituous liquors, 
which even “ m moderation ” we condemn, but 
only to show how even some liquor-sellers in 
America advertise their goods 

If certain advertisers still think it wise to 
follow the gleam of profits more than anything 
else, they should remember that the crime brings 
its own consequences, in that advertising of an 
objectionable nature creates an adverse feeling 
towards the goods rather than a desire to buy 
them. Finally, the advertisers and advertising 
agencies in India should at least rid themselves 
of the fallacy that anything and everything 
is all right with a publication when it is an 
advertisement. 

In order to give modern advertising its 
proper prestige and in order to realize its 
advantages, it is well to mention that the 
publishers of public organs like newspapers and 
magazines should feel a sense of responsibility. 
In many cases, particularly in India, many men 
still use advertising as a plan to make money 
easily. A number of advertisements dealing 
with patent medicines, intoxicating liquors, 
tempting cures, fortune telling, exciting novels 
and many other swindles should be refused so 
that they cannot abuse the field of advertising 
and cheat the public purse. Unfortunately, 
from the standpoint of the advertising business, 
some of those articles which are notoriously 
associated with misrepresentation are parti- 
cularly prominent in the advertisement columns 
of the press. It is all the more unfortunate 
when it is the case with certain newspapers and 
magazines which in virtue of their standing, 
tradition and large circulation are in a better 
position than others to withstand the pressure 
of such advertising propagandas. Unless a man 
has sincerity and wholehearted belief in that 
which he wants to advertise and desires to 
merit public confidence he should not be 
allowed to have space for advertising his 
product The Saturday Evening Pod, a weekly 
magazine in the United States of America, for 
instance, rejects nearly as much advertising as 
it prints owing to the fact that such advertising 
will not pass the “ acid test ” which the 
publisher applies to it. There is, of course, a 
keen competition among American publishers 
in selling space for advertisements. 

It is evident that the Saturday Evening 
Post does not really become loser of advertise- 
naents by refusing them space. As advertising 
is an economic necessity the advertisers are to 
send back their copies of advertisements with 
modifications as required, and they cannot 
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afford to get cross or get cold feet at the 
refusal, when they know well that they are to 
advertise and that their advertisements must 
be published for obvious reasons, in that parti- 
cular journal. Thus, in the matter of checking 
or censorship of advertising columns the Indian 
publishers can cast off without any loss what- 
soever, the bugaboo of ^^w^e will lose advertise- 
ment and put in its place “ it will come any 
way On the other hand, if they are to 
apprehend anything at all in connection wuth 
their relation with advertisements they should 
mind the offence of irresponsibility and decep- 
tion on the part of advertisers, for which the 
publishers are equally, if not more, to blame, 
because it is they who help the advertisers get 
their message carried to the public It is no 
doubt true that the public gets the benefit of 
cheap newspapers and magazines because of 
advertisements, yet it does not follow that the 
circulation of a journal depends upon them but 
upon the reading public who are interested 


primarily in news, editorial matters and 
particularly in the honesty and consistency of 
its policy m regard to many other things which 
it has to deal with. 

Now IS the time for the publisher, the 
advertising agency and the advertiser to 
appreciate each other’s service and to co-operate 
with each other not only to their own 
advantage but also to that of the community. 
It should be remembered that the policy of 
advertising cannot remain unchanged with the 
changes ever coming up with the machine 
industry, in order to help the producer sell his 
product produced on a large scale They must, 
therefore, realize the importance of the field of 
advertising wisely utilised. It is as well a 
matter of great concern to all of them when 
an organization lands into advertising campaign, 
especially an extensive one, to go so far as to 
proclaim an attribution like “ long life ” or 
“ good health ” to such things as tea drinking, 
cigerette smoking and the like. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 

Our Statement of World Peace Day 

{Anniversary of the signing of the Pact of Pans) 


We heartjly congratulate the World Youth Congress, 
met August 16-24, 1938, at Vassar College, New York, 
where the spokesmen of the Youth Organizations of 
fifty-seven countries assembled The best fruit of this 
Congress is in the promotion of fellowship among the 
young men and women of different countries, creeds and 
cultmes. 

We are m full accoid with the seven points for 
peace recently proclaimed by the U. S Secretary, Hon. 
Coidell Hull, namely (1) Economic reconstruction, (2/ 
treaty observance; (3) noninterference in the affairs of 
other nations; (4) disarmament; (5) intellectual exchange 
and collaboration among all peoples; (6) adherence to 
international law; (7) international cooperation to 
further this program. We also have strong faith in the 
Kellogg-Bnand Peace Pact for the solution of the 
problem of Peace and War. 

We jioin with the World Youth Congress in mamtain- 
mg the view that “ a new world order could be 
established in which a lasting peace could be founded 
on justice and preserved by the cooperation of mankind.” 

The World Fellowbhip of Faiths goes still further. 
It firmly believes that lasting peace must have its 
beginning with every individual, as charity begins at 
home. We emphasize that the “ development of 
individual character by practising non-violence, truth, 


and love in every little action of everyday life, will 
bring abiding peace and happiness” 

Let us begin with ouiselves, so that we may start 
immediately and not wait for othei people and government 
to take actions, however essential they may be Unless 
every individual finds his true relationship with the 
Supreme Being and realizes the unity of all life, real 
peace on earth is unattainable. President WiLon rightly 
observed that civilization will be wrecked and mined 
unless spiritually ledeemed” We, therefore, seek 
individual reform through spiritual regeneration. 

The World Fellowship of Faiths has chosen as a 
general theme “ World Peace Through Spiritual 
Awakening” and is inviting the people of all faiths, 
laces and countries to participate in its Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress to be held in New York at the time of 
the great World’s Fair and in San Francisco during the 
Golden Gate Exhibition in 1939. 

May He make our efforts fruitful by uniting us 
inwardly and outwardly in peace and fellowship. 


Kedarnath Das Gupta, 

Hotel New Yorker, Editor, Appreciation-Dharma ’ 

New York, N. Y., August 27, 1938 



ANCIENT IMAGES OF BUDDHA 

In the Caves of Gokteik 

By BIRESWAR GANGOOLY 


On the Lashio Branch of the Burma Railways, 
at a distance of 40 miles from Maymyo there 
is a railway station named Gokteik Viaduct, 
situated on the verge of a deep gorge, which 
is spanned by a steel bridge 2,20^0 feet long, 
constructed by the Burma Railways. 

Across the gorge, and on the opposite side 
of the Railway Station, the hill-side presents 
a long line of hard granite rocks rising sheer to 
a height of som,e 1,500 feet and contaimng 
numerous small caves, crevices and grottoes, 
now the habitation of birds and bats. There 
are also the traces of many dried-up springs 
that m olden days found their way through 
these crevices. 

In 1906, from the aforesaid bridge, a 
bright light and the glow of a fire were 
‘•occasionally seen at nights at the side of the 
rocks. It was impossible that any human 
being could have access to the places, where the 
.light and fire were seen burning. 

This phenomenon was seen by many 
visitors at Gokteik during the next 5 or 6 
years, but no satisfactory explanation was ever 
found till a Madrasi station-master employed 
at Gokteik in 1913 declared that a Hindu 
“Zawti” (Sadhu), living in one of the caves 
on the opposite side of the hills, was the 
person, who was burning the light and fire in 
front of some of those unknown grottoes No 
one however cared to ascertain the grotto where 
he lived From about February 1934, the 
light and the fire were not any more seen at 
any of the rocks. 

In 1934, a Gurkha Sadhu (an old man of 
70 years) who had erected, at the side of the 
Viaduct, a few thatch huts for third class rail- 
way passengers to rest, corroborated the state- 
ment of the Madrasi station-master, and said 
that he had been acquainted with the old 
Sadhu living in one of the caves about 20 years 
ago; but the Sadhu, he added, must have been 
dead, as no one had seen him since 1914. 

In 1937, in a June number of The Sun and 
of The New light of Burma there appeared a 
letter written in Burmese by a correspondent 
stating that a large _ number of images of 
Buddha, had been discovered in a cave at 


Gokteik, the clue being given in a dream to U 
Myat, a permanent Way Inspector of Sakantha 

In July 1937, U Myat, being questioned 
about the images found at Gokteik, made the 
following statement: 

“On the 26th May 1937, while I was in 
my quarters at Sakantha, I dreamt that there 
were a number of images of Buddha lying 
hidden in a cave on the hill just opposite the 
railway station. I attached no importance to 
the dream; merely because it was a dream, 
and because there were no caves known to 
any one then, where any human beings could 
have any access. 

“On the 29th May, I had to spend the 
night at the Rest House at Gokteik. In the 
early hours of the morning, I dreamt that I 
was on the 4th scaffold of the Viaduct with an 
old Pouna, dressed in a white Burmese jacket 
and a dhoti, similar to those worn by the 
Pounas on ceremonial occasions. He had a 
bead in his right hand, and stretching his right 
hand with the bead towards the rock on the 
other side of the gorge, he pointed out to me 
a cave and said, 'In that cave lying unknown 
for many years, are images of Lord Buddha; 
I bid you go there and take them. ’ 

“ I saw the images, in my dream, distinctly 
glittering in the darkness of the cave. I awoke 
from my sleep, and prayed that my dream 
might be fulfilled. 

“At dawn I went down to the Railway 
Station and told the station-master B. N. Das, 
a Bengali Hindu, about my dream. He 
volunteered to accompany me. With 6 coolies 
equipped with dahs, spades and shovels, we 
started at once to find out the grotto pointed 
out to me by the “ Pouna.” The sorroimdings 
as seen in the dream were quite clear in my 
memory. We made our way across the Viaduct 
and when within a few yards of the second 
tunnel, we started to search. After cutting a few 
trees and a thick tangle of bushes, we managed 
to reach, by means of a narrow rocky path, 
the edge of a precipice, where a cave exactly 
similar to what I had seen in my dream, was 
found. The mouth of the cave was covered 
by thick bushes and was almost hidden by 
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undergrowth The skeleton of a cow was 
found scattered at the entrance of the cave. 
As it was impossible for cows to come to the 
cave by the narrow rocky 
path described above 
and as there could be no 
incentive for cows to go 
there, the only inference 
that came spontaneously to 
us, was that the cow must 
have been killed by a 
cheeta and brought to the 
cave. The coolies there- 
fore made loud noises to 
frighten any beast that 
might be lurking there ; 
but nothing came out of 
the grotto except a tor- 
1 0 i s e about a foot in 
diameter with a black 
stony shell on its back, 
which hurriedly ran down 
to a narrow little cave 
just below the grotto. The 
inner apartment of the 
grotto was quite clean 
and seemed as if inhabit- 
ed by man, though in 
reality no one was known 
to have lived there, 
within the last 80 years. 

In this cave and in some 
neighbouring ones, w e 
discovered about sixty old 
images of Buddha from 
6 inches to 4 feet i n 
height, most of them 
made in lacquer and 
some of wood covered 
with thin gold leaves, 
quite bright and unstain- 
ed. There were four 
images of marble stone. 

"Without disturbing 
the position of the images, 
we shut the mouth of 
the grotto by a strong fencing of wood 
and returned to the station 

“ I then sent a letter describing the dis- 
covery to my District Engineer Mr. Gawthorne, 
who with his wife came the next day to 
Gokteik and penetrating further inside, they 
found more images, and also ‘ a terra- 
cotta motif ’ bearing an inscription. Mrs. 
Gawthorne took a few photographs of the 
grotto and some of the images found there. 
The motif was taken to Mandalay in order to 


decipher the writing and glean the past history 
of the images. The images were then carefully 
collected! and brought to Gokteik station. 


where on the top of a hillock a thatch hut has 
now been constructed to house them.” 

Later on, in April last (1938), Mr. and 
Mrs. Gavdhorne gave us the details of these 
finds at the cave The inscriptions photo- 
graphed by them were also shovm to us and I 
am indebted to Mrs Gawthorne for the proto - 
graphs now appearing in the pages of The 
Modern Review. 

The translation of the inscription No. 2 
could not be obtained. It is written in Shan, 


xyf’-- .H , 4 , 




A photograph of the inscription No 2 
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but is full of queer words unintelligible even to 
the old Shan Phongies of the Hsipaw State, 
Inscription Nos. 1 and 3 were deciphered by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gawtliorne, a translation of 
which IS given below. 

Inscription No. 1 

This image has been dedicated on the Full 
Moon day of Tabodwm 1226 be, to receive 
merit (Kuthaw). May the maker of this 
image also get merit. Thadu, Thadu, Thadu 

Inscription No. 3 

It w'as in 1253 be — ^T hadu, Thadu, Thadu 
— ^that this image was dedicated by Mg Sein 

May Mg Sein, his parents, wives, and sons, 
get “Kuthaw” (Merit), long life, beauty, 
happiness and health. Let all their wishes be 
fulfilled. Thadu, Thadu, Thadu. 

Now the question is — 

Who secreted these images in these in- 
accessible caves and why and when? 

Mr. believes that “they were con- 

cealed by the neighbouring villagers, during 
one of the Chinese invasions in Burma ” 

The inscription Nos. 1 and 3 bear the 
years 1864 and 1891 ad. 

The well-known Chinese invasions to 
Burma were from Yunan and usually through 
Bhamo and Kengtong and not through Hsipaw 
where Gokteik is and those invasions moreover 
were made in the years 1445 (Kengtoung), 
1662 (Bhamo) and 1767 (Lashio) and not in 
the years mentioned in the inscriptions. 

Some old Shans of Noungpeng believe that 
the images were concealed there during the 
continual war that raged among the ruling 
Sawbwas of Hsipaw, Monglong and Hsumhsai 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries a.d {vide Chapter VI, Upper Burma 
Gazette, Vol. 1, Part 1) There are however 
no mention there of anv warfare due to differ- 
ences in religious faith so as to cause the 
people of Noungpeng — ^the nearest village to 
Gokteik — ^to conceal the images of Buddha in 
these inaccessible caves. 

In 1891 (the year mentioned in inscrip- 
tion No. 3) the conditions were quite different 
The British Government had already annexed 
I'pper Burma, and the Sawbwa of Hsipaw had 
already submitted to the British Rule in 1886 
The sub-States of Monglong and Hsumhsai 
(Thonze) were soon subdued and annexed by 
the Hsipaw Sawbwa to his State with the help 
of the British. British military forces were 
then stationed at Lashio and Hsipaw and thev 
were often go'ng out on expeditions to quell 
rebellions in the unruly States. 


It IS possible therefore that at this time, 
the Phongies, to save their images of Buddha 
from those infidels, concealed them in the 
caves at Gokteik. 

Secondly, from the year 1892, when the 
construction of the railway line from 
Mandalay to Lashio was begun, a very large 
number of Chinese and Pathan coolies and 
workmen were employed m the construction of 
the line, tunnels and the steel bridge at 
Gokteik They were not Buddhists and it is 
very possible that the Buddhist priests, through 
a fear of their Buddha’s image being broken 
down by these greedy non-believers, concealed 
them in these caves at Gokteik It was an 
usual practice in olden times to hide valuable 
treasures inside the images of Buddha or under 
the seat of the images in the pagodas. (See 
Harvey’s History of Burma, page 107). 

During the period 1886-1903 a d. a number 
of “ rebels and dacoits ” unwilling to submit to 
the British Rule, took refuge in the Mong Long 
and Hsumhsai States; and they, in the words of 
Sir George Scott, used to burn and plunder the 
\’illages that refused to help them. The 
Hsipaw State having accepted the British Rule 
from 1886, it was possible that the villages near 
Gokteik concealed these images of Buddha m 
these unknown caves, to save them from being 
destroyed by these “ rebels.” 

There was, about two miles from the caves 
at Gokteik, an ancient caravan road leading 
from China to Burma and used by the Chinese 
traders The Buddfiist preachers who* had 
established the “ Sad-dharma ” in the Far East 
and among the ferocious Nat-worshippers of 
the Northern Shan States, used the same road 
for their journey to China and the Lao Shan 
States. New pagodas were being constructed 
and new images were therefore naturally 
required for these pagodas and for their wor- 
ship. Jt is therefore also possible that these 
Buddhist preachers had kept their images con- 
cealed in these caves for future transport in 
peaceful times. 

The_ image on the broken Brick (Photo 
No C) is believed by the Burmese scholars to 
be a very ancient one, dating its existence from 
the establishment of the Taloing Kingdom at 
Thaton. 

It is now a mystery therefore and nobody 
can definitely tell us who kept these images 
there in the caves and why they did so. 

Our young Burmese friends are of opinion 
that some Phongies had kept the images there, 
with the idea of making this secret cave a 
shrine for the ignorant Shans. 



THE SHARAD ASHRAM 

A Research Institute at Yeotmal in Berar 

By ANANDRAO JOSHI 


It is gratifying to note that there are at 
present three institutes working in the field of 
literary and historical research in the ;three 
sub-divisions of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, mz , the ‘ Sharadashram ’ in Berar, the 
‘ Madhyaprant Sanshodhan Mandal ’ in the 
Marathi C P. and the ‘ Mahakosal Historical 
Re^'careh Society,’ in the Hindi CP. The Sara- 
dashram which is the oldest of these three 
institutes was founded' at Yeotmal in the year 
1926, after the third session of the 'Vidharba 
Literary Conference ’ held there under the 
presidentship of Mr N. C. Kelkar. Since then 
this institute in the small town of Yeotmal has 
given a good account of its activities in the 
field of literary and historical research, and its 
fame has not only transgressed the limits of 
the Maharashtra but has reached to distant 
Europe as well The credit for this commend- 
able progress on the part of the Sharadashram 
IS chiefly due to the untiring labour and 
devotion of its founder and promoter— Mr 
Yeshwant Khushal Deshpande, M.A., LL. B 
pleader of Yeotmal 

Mr Deshpande was born on September 14, 
1884 at Papal, a small village in the Akola 
District He took his higher education in the 
Wilson College of Bombay. In 1906 he took 
his M.A. degree of Bombay University, he being 
the first Berarian to obtain it with Marathi 
as his subject. It was during his stay in 
Bombay that he was profoundly impressed by 
the historical writings of the late Mr. Rajwade, 
the most eminent historian of the Maharashtra. 
In 1908 Mr Deshpande passed his LL B. 
Examination and then settled at Yeotmal where 
he began to practise as a lawyer. For several 
years he patiently devoted himself to the collec- 
tion of old manuscripts and historical documents 
and records which now adorn the shelves of the 
Sharadashram 

The most outstanding and unique featuTe 
of the Sharadashram is the research work 
that is beina: assiduously done by it in the field 
of the old 'Mahanubhava’^ literature of Marathi 
— a literature which has entirely revolutionised 


our conceptions regarding the early history and 
growth of the Marathi language. It is remark- 
able to note that the ‘ Mathas ’ of the ‘ Maha- 
nubhava’ sect are found not only in the provinces 
of the Punjab and Peshawar but in the far-off 
Afghanistan as well In 1925 ]\Ir. Deshpande 
visited several of these ‘ Mathas ’ m the Panjab 
and Peshawar and collected a lot of information 
regardiing the ‘Mahanubhava’ literature from the 
manuscripts so carefully preserved in these 
' Mathas ’ On his return he published his 
wellknown book, Mahanubhaviya Marathi 



Y. K. Deshpande 

Vangmaya^ which was highly appreciated by 
eminent Marathi scholars. 

In 1932 the Sharadashram was reorgani- 
sed and a new constitution was framed for its 
efficient working At present Mr. M. S. Aney, 
M.L.A. (Central), is the president of the 
managing committee of this institute. Shii 
Vishmdasach Kavita, ® Shn Riddhiyuravarnan, ‘ 
Vidarbhavina,’‘ Vddhavagita,^ Chakrayani- 
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Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s visit to Sharadashram 
A group photograph : Sir Jadunath (second row, second fiom the left) 


charitra,’’ Adya Marathi Kavayttn^ are some 
of the publications published in the ‘Sharad- 
ashram Book Senes’ which includes works both 
of old and current Marathi literature In 1933 
a Sharadashram Annml was published which 
included several papers contributed by eminent 
research workers and scholars of the province 
Unfortunately, owing to lack of funds the idea 
of publishing subsequent annuals had to be 
abandoned. 

On 20th August, 1927 Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
paid a visit to the Sharadashram in company 
with the wellknown ‘ Riyasatkar ’ of the Maha- 
rashtra, Mr. G S. Sardesai and Mr. Y. M. Kale 
of Buldana (Berar). They paid a glowing 
tribute to the work undertaken by the Sharad- 
ashram in the following words: 

“We visited the Sharadashram today and were very 
much pleased to see the arrangements made for saving 
old Sanskrit and Marathi manuscripts and historical 
records from destruction Such an institution is a 
national asset at a centre like Yeotmal and we wish it 
success ” 

The Government of India also have 
honoured the institute by appointing Mr. Desh- 
pande as a co-opted member of the Indian 

7. 

8, wrg qnsl 


Historical Records Commission which held its 
sessions at Nagpur, Gwalior and Patna. 

Mr. Deshpande has sailed for Eurojie on 
26th July by the Italian Steamer ‘ Conte Verde ’ 
to attend the Eighth International Congress for 
Historical Sciences to be held at Zurich 
(Switzerland) from August 28 to September 4, 
1938. He is attending the Congress as a 
representative if the Sharadashram to which 
an invitation was sent by the Congress some 
time last year. He has submitted two papers 
on ‘ Prehistoric Rock Paintings in India ’ and 
‘ Indian Iconography ’ to be read at this 
Session From Zurich Mr. Deshpande will start 
for Brussels to attend the Orientalists ’ 
Congress to be held from the 5th to the 10th 
of September. He will then stay at Paris for 
about four months with a view to study and 
collect materials on the history and philology 
of the Marathi language for his proposed 
publication in Marathi. The world-renowned 
scholar and philologist of Paris, Dr. Jules Block 
has kindly consented to render him all possible 
help during his stay there. Mr. Deshpande 
would then spend a couple of months in Lon- 
don, where he would take advantage of the 
w'orld famous library and the Museum. He 
then intends to travel on the continent and will 
return to India early next year. 




STARS OF THE UNDERSEA 

Amazing Illuminated Ceeatures op the Indian and Pacific Ocean Deeps 

By EWEN K PATTERSON 


Half a century ago it was thought that no 
living creature could exist the dark deeps of 
the oceans Subsequent exploration, however, 
has revealed otherwise, for fish have been 
captured from as far down as three miles where 
no light ever penetrates, and where the water 
exerts the tremendous pressure of about three 
tons to the square inch 

It is impossible for any of us to imagine 
]ust how dark it is in these silent, unexplored 
deeps No man has ever been able to go very 
far down to find out, the greatest depth any 
man has ever reached is only half a mile 

This was the noted performance of Dr 
Beebe, an American scientist, who went down 
in the Atlantic Ocean four years ago in a big 
steel ball called a bathysphere. Even at that 
comparatively shallow depth the darkness was 
astounding to Dr Beebe, who said: 

“ It showed as blacker than black It seemed as 
if all futuie nights m the tippet wot Id must be 
:onsidered only relative degrees of twilight I could 
never again use the woid Black with any conviction” 

Just as the darkness of night m our upper 
vorld is illuminated by stars, so the inky-black 
darkness of the undersea is also relieved by 
stars. But the stars in this case are living, 
noving stars in the form of some of the 
veirdest creatures the imagination could 
devise — strange fishers that are equipped with 
ights of all colours of the rainbow 

Owing to the inaccessibility of their habitat 
out few of these illuminated deep-sea fish have 
leen closely studied The little that has been 
earned, however, provides a fascinating glimpse 
if the stupendous and amazing world of life 
-hat exists m tne unexplored realms of the 
iceans. 

When Dr. Beebe made his descent in the 
Ulantic Ocean he encountered a remarkable 
ish which he described as 

‘a new and gorgeous creature Almost round, along 
he sides of its body were five unbelievably beautiful 
ines of light, one equatorial, with two curved ones 
ibove and two below. Each line was composed of a 
eries of large pale yellow lights, and every one of 
hese was surrounded by a semi-circle of very small but 
ntensely purple lights.” 


Dr Beebe named it the Five-lined 
Constellation fish, and he said : — “ In my 
memory it will live, as one of the loveliest things 
I have ever seen.” 

The strangest of all light-bearing fish are 
found in the Indian and Pacific Oceans; and 
one of the queerest of these is a fish, which 
has headlights exactly like the lamps of a 
motor-car in miniature! 

The striking fact has been responsible for 
the fish’s very appropriate name— the anamalops 
or “ headlight-fish ” Above each of its eyes 
the fish has a bright white light, and above 
each light is a movable flap which the fish can 
slip over its “ lamps ” at will, thus cutting off 
the illumination. 

It IS believed and is highly probable that 
the fish uses these " lamps ” to attract prey 
within reach of its jaws. 

More remarkable, however, is the lantern 
face fish of the family Myctophidae, which has 
headlights but no eyes! 

The fish, which attains a length of about 
five feet and lives in the Pacific Ocean below 
a depth of about 2,000 fathoms, has absolutely 
no trace of eyes, instead, on top of its head, 
just above where the eyes are usually situated 
in other fish, it has a pair of large phosphores- 
cent organs which emit a strong white light 

How the fish obtains food is something of 
a mystery, but it is believed that the lights, 
which the fish is able to switch on or off at 
will, act as a lure for attracting prey within 
reach of its enormous mouth 

Other illuminated members of the 
Myctophidae family are the lantern fishes, 
which, in addition to having eyes apparently 
capable of seeing through the densest blackness, 
have rows of luminous scales along both sides 
of the body 

These scale-lights can be switched on or 
off according to the will of the fish, and they 
are believed to act solely as aids to feeding. 
Some species of the lantern fishes also have 
tail-lights! The light of the male fish is 
situated on top of the tail and shines upward, 
while that of the female is underneath the tail 
and shines downward. 
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The only fish yet discovered with a red 
tail-light IS the rainbow fish (Gnosotoma 
polyphos) of the Southern Indian Ocean. As 
its name implies, the fish is one of the most 
beautiful in the undersea, for its luminous 
organs display virtually every colour of the 
rainbow. 

Along both sides of its body are many rows 
of illuminated scales, which emit red, blue, 
orange, violet and yellow lights of all shades, 
while the fish has a white “ headight ” in the 
centre of its forehead and two red tail-lights, 
one on each side of the tail 

The lights produced by these deep-sea fish 
do not, of course, generate heat; they are cold 
lights, and, so far as has been ascertained, are 
used solely for the purpose of procuring food, 
acting as a lure to attract other fish 

Unique among all illuminated deep-sea 
fish IS the Oceanic Angler fish Angler fishes 
of course are well known; they are fairly 
plentiful throughout the seas of the world and 
most people are familiar with them (from books, 
if not by experience) and are aware that they 
are equipped with a kind of fishing-line and 
bait with which they angle for prey 

The Oceanic Angler fish, however, is vastly 
different to its well-known cousin. An inhabi- 
tant of the very deep and dark waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, the Oceanic Angler is unique in 
that the female only is a normal, free-swimming 
fish. 

She attains a length of anything up to 
four feet, and, like the common Angler-fish, has 
a long fishmg-hne protruding from the top of 
her head. This line is also equipped with a 
“ bait,” which, unlike that of the common fish, 
is brightly illuminated The fish flicks this 
“ lamp ” to and fro to attract other fish within 
reach of her jaws 

An unusual feature of the fish’s jaws is 
that they are equipped with large hinged teeth! 
When a victim is seized the teeth fall backwards 
towards the throat, dragging the victim in, and 


when the meal is over they swing back to a 
vertical position 1 No other fish known is thus 
equipped. The fish’s stomach is also so 
distensible that she can actually swallow and 
digest fash larger than herself 

The female Oceanic Angler is also the 
most hard-worked wife m the sea in that she 
IS the only female fish known that acts as 
bread-winner for herself and her husband (or 
husbands) 

The male Oceanic Angler is a dwarfed 
creature, rarely more than four or five inches 
m length Immediately after birth he attaches 
himself to the body of the first female that 
comes along and there he remains for the whole 
of his life. 

The male first attaches himself with his 
mouth, and gradually his lips and tongue 
become fused with the skin of the female, and 
he is nourished externally from her blood- 
stream 

He IS sightless and without fishing-line or 
bait, and his only duty is to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the species when the time comes 
for the eggs to be laid This is the only case 
known of a male fish being attaclu'd to the 
female as a parasite. 

The male settles anywhere on the female’s 
body, and it is on record that as many as 
half-a-dozen males have beiai found aitached 
to a single female, joined to her head, body 
and tail 

The only known deep-sea creature that 
does not use its illumination for the purpo.se 
of procuring food is a giant prawn — an 
inhabitant of the dark Pacific Ocean deeps — 
which uses its light to escape from enemies. 

When attacked by, or in danger from, an 
enemy, the prawn shoots out from a senes of 
glands clouds of substance which on touching 
the water bursts into a strong white light. This 
light so blinds the enemy that the prawn 
invariably is able to escape in the surrounding 
darkness. 





LIFE AND WORK OF SIR VITHALDA5 THACKERSEY 

An Appreciation 

By C L. GHEEVALA 


“Able, enterprising, restless and gifted with a creative 
mind, he laboured as unceasingly and enthusiastically 
for public causes as he did for private benefit and 
crowded into his comparatively short life a vast 
amount of work and achievements. As a constructive 
thinker and worker and a daring organiser. Sir Vithal- 
das Thackersey must be leckoned as one of the biggest 
Indians of his time.”— M. Visvesvaraya 

It IS in the fitness of things that we pay our 
humble tribute to Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, 
who played in the first two decades of our 
century an outstanding part, in the realms of 
commerce, industry and finance of our countiy. 
A man of vision, he was equally alive to the 
cause of social reform and more particularly 
to the importance of Female Education. His 
name shall ever remain associated with the 
cause of the emancipation of Indian Woman- 
hood 

Born in 1873, by sheer dint of ability and 
application he made hia way into public life 
His nomination as a Justice of Peace in 1897 
at the early age of 24, heralded the entry of a 
career m the public life at once full of promise 
and service to the public Young Vithaldas 
was elected to the Corporation the following 
year, in 1898 He brought his sound instructive 
judgment and business acumen to bear upon the 
discussions of various problems, viz , the 
municipalization of the Public Utility Service, 
like the Tramways, Housing Scheme and Road 
Improvement In 1904, he was elected Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee and soon rose 
to the distinction of the Presidentship of the 
Corporation in 1907 His activities were no 
longer confined only to the civic problems As 
early as 1903 he was nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Council During the years, he 
played an important role in the shaping of 
industrial and commercial policies. He worked 
hard to free the Cotton Textile Industry from 
the shackles of the high rate of exchange, 
cotton excise duty and the danger of Japan’s 
competition 

As a mark of the recognition of his 
outstanding abilities and public service, the 
Government conferred on him the honour of 
Knighthood in 1908. Having worked on the 
Bombay Council for six years, he was elected 


to the Imperial Legislative Council in 1909 
During his term of membership till 1913, as his 
biographer DB Prof H L Kaji observes, 

“Sir Vithaldas came to be easily recognised as a stalwart 
especially m comraeicial and financial matters wi.h 
regard to which theie wa= haidly any one to beat him 
either on official ui non-official side ” 

His speeches dm'ing the period make a 
remarkable contribution to the understanding 
of the economic problems of the day, revealing 
a mind which had not only a firm grip of the 
realities but also a prophetic insight into the 
future He was one of the pioneers of the Co- 
operative Movement in Bombay and helped in 
the esiablishing of the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Institute and the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank In recognition of his 
manifold services to the cause, the building has 
been named after him as the “ Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey Memorial Building” 

This great industrialist, financier and legis- 
lator was also a great believer in education as 
the great solvent of the numerous problems 
with which our country is confronted He was 
an ardent exponent of commercial education 
and took a very leading part in the establish- 
ment of the Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics in Bombay He was also alive 
to the larger problem of the spread of 
elementary education among the masses; nor 
was he oblivious of the all-important problem 
of Female Education With a bold insight ho 
declared m one of his speeches that 

‘ Female Education is the foundation of all Social 
progress. ’ 

It was such a distinguished and unique 
personality with whom Prof. Karve, the great 
visionary educationist, had the good fortune 
to come in contact in 1917. Inspired and 
emboldened by the example of the Japan 
Women’s University, Prof Karve set to work 
out a suitable scheme for the Higher Education 
of Women in India - Inspite of the heavy odds 
against him and being confronted with doubt- 
ing reformists and educationists, Prof. Karve 
forged ahead, though humbly mth the tenacity 
and zeal of a missionary The University 
started its humble career in 1916 with a college 
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and a school affiliated to it. The University 
had meagre resources and ever felt hard- 
pressed for finances, necessary for the 
expansion of a big institution of the nature of 
a University. 

It was at such a moment that there took 
place that ' happy fortuitous conjunction of 
the idealist m Prof Karve and the realist in 
Sir Vithaldas ’ As early as 1917, Sir Vithaldas 
evinced interest in the scheme of Prof. Karve 
and became one of its patrons In 1919, Sir 
Vithaldas and Lady Thackersey started on a 
world- tour. It was during their stay at Japan 
that he watched the working of the Japan 
Women’s University with great interest He 
thought of starting a similar institution m India, 
with a view to promote the advancement of 
Indian Womanhood, a cause noble and glorious 
in itself 

On his return, he set his heart to the work- 
ing out of a scheme and made a princely 
donation of Rs 16 lakhs, in 1920, one of the 
biggest endowments offered for Female Educa- 
tion in India. The University has been named 
after his talented and illustrious mother, “ The 
Shreemati Nathibai Damodardas Thackersey 
Indian Women’s University.” He took keen 
and lively interest in the progress and expansion 
of the University till 1922, during which year 
he died a premature death on August 12th 

The University has for its basic principles, 
the recognition of the mother-tongue as the 
most effective and natural medium of instruc- 
tion and the acceptance of a wider and more 
comprehensive scheme of education providing 
freer and more liberal scope to the personality 
of woman. 

Till 1932, the University made a steady 
progress in the direction of starting and 
affiliating colleges and schools at various centres 
In 1931, through the exertions of Sir Chunilal 


V Mehta, the then Chancellor, and Lady 
Thackersey a college was started in Bombay 
with Mr. H. G. Anjaria as its Honorary 
Principal. A crisis developed in the history 
of the University in 1932, the period till 1935 
was a period of great financial distress But 
fortunately for the University our Chancellor. 
Mr S S Patkar, Ex-Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, by his tact, resourcefulness and 
strenuous effort succeeded in effecting a 
compromise and the crisis was overcome, Ths" 
University being placed m the hands of such 
an efficient pilot has made rapid jirogress in all 
directions since then 

The University has now its head(|uartcrs at 
Bombay, housing both the University office and 
the College in an admirable quiet locality 
Besides the two colleges ami the tw'o schools 
directly run by the University, the number of 
affiliated colleges and schools at various eeiiircs 
has been steadily increasing, the remarkable 
increase in the number of students both at the 
schools and colleges is a testimony to the growing 
recognition of the utility of the institution to 
the public The university now aspires, and 
quite legitimately to secure Governmem 
recognition I am confident that tlu' lU'csonL 
Government will do its best to jmt tlu' coping 
stone to the great monumental lustiiution 
which owes so much to Sir Vithaldas Thaeker- 
sey. It is a matttor of supreme iinde l,o us that 
Lady Premlila V. Thackersey has been taking 
a keen and lively interest in our work and has 
been so nobly devoting herself to furihermg 
the cause, so dear to the heart of Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersey. 

Let us also dedicate ourselves to the great 
cause of Indian Womanhood in a spirit of 
service and humility and in that measure 
alone we can rightly pay our tribute 1.o the 
memory of the great mcrchant-prin(‘e Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersey. 




CORRUPTION AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

By VIKEAM JEET SINGH, ma. 


*Gnb of the most arduous questions which have 
3iitherto baffled statemanship in India is the 
■eradication of Corruption from among public 
services. The existence of the evil has never 
Been denied by Government and the practice of 
illegal gratification has been unequivocally 
condemned by officialsi and non-officials alike 
■once and again. The superior services, generally 
speaking, are above such malpractices and the 
evil IS confined mostly to subordinate ranks. It 
is, however, true that Corruption like the evil 
■of drink has defied all remedies hitherto applied 
towards its removal New brooms, they say, 
sweep well and it has fallen to the new minis- 
tries in the provinces to continue the process 
■of cleaning up till the vermin of Corruption is 
completely eradicated. 

The tiller of the soil is fleeced right and 
left by a number of half-parasites and above 
these there are a host of public servants who 
do not hesitate in shearing the shorn lamb. As 
'Sir Malcolm Hailey (now Lord) when he was 
'Governor of the Punjab observed in one of his 
.speeches' 

“ The val-ue of the Government depends not only 
■on its good intentions and the goodness of its pohc'', but 
■on Its reputation amongst the people and its reputation 
•depends largely on the work of the subordinates.” 

Thus the importance of removing the um 
■just burdens that weigh upon the cultivator 
'Cannot be exaggerated. 

Forms and the Extent op Corruption 

Corruption exists in nearly all departments 
mf Government and even the beneficent depart- 
'ments as the Public Health, Medical, Educa- 
tion are not said to be immune from it Bribes 
'have been offered to vaccinators by simple folk 
in the rural areas to let them off from being 
vaccinated. The trouble in the provinces, how- 
■ever, is mostly confined to P. W. D., Police, 
■Excise, Jails, Forests and Judiciary. It is com- 
paratively more rampant in the local bodies 
and the more curious reader is referred to 
Mr. Dobson’s report on the affairs of Lahore 
'Municipality. 

The acceptance of bribery may be in cash 
»or in kind. It may take the shape of unjust 
llevy of supplies, ie., faggots and com by tour- 


ing officials and their subordinates whose visits 
have been humorously compared to the “revolv- 
ing of the planets and their satellites.” It may 
again be in the form of gifts on the birth of a 
child or on wedding occasions. Or it may be 
a case of extortion on a threat of punishment 
or an adverse judgment But what is general- 
ly prevalent among the subordinate ranks, 
especially clerks and eh^prasis, is the practice 
of accepting a trifling sum often voluntarily 
paid to expedite work. It is the former kind of 
malpractice that needs a strong remedy inas- 
much as it often results in serious miscarriage 
of justice. The latter kind of things though 
equally condemnable and yet less burdensome 
IS more or less carried on in all spheres of life 
and Government have rightly maintained that 
it is almost impossible to eradicate it as long as 
human nature remains what it is. But the Pun- 
jab Government, nevertheless, have always 
deprecated in strong terms even such innocent 
practice as the acceptance of dalis, i.e., fruits 
and flowers The policy dates back to the times 
when Sir Michael O’Dwyer was the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and it was reiterated 
by Sir John Maynard, the then Finance Mem- 
ber in the Punjab Legislative Council, in 1926. 

Causes op Corruption 

It cannot be denied that these malpractices 
are rooted in the past and have become a part 
of the character of the bribe-giver and bribe- 
taker alike. Such terms as Salaami, Nazar, 
Dastur are well-known to anybody having 
even a nodding acquaintance with the ways of- 
litigant masses. 

There is little truth in the assertion again, 
except here and there, that bribe:^ exists be- 
cause of low salaries of public services. It may 
be observed that salaries were raised to a scale 
ranging from 41 per cent to 123.4 per cent in 
the Punjab just before and after the introduction 
of the Montford Reforms. They were also 
raised at the Centre and in other provinces at 
about the same time. The public services enjoying 
fixed incomes more or less were gainers during 
the period of economic depression. It is pos- 
sible to imagine a general increase in salaries - 
of public servants on a large scale', but that in 
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itself cannot by any naeans guarantee clean 
public service. It is more a question of high 
and low ideals of life, one’s famly tradition, the 
way the society looks at the question of giving 
and accepting bribes, the fear of action by the 
State and the promotion or encouragement a 
public servant is likely to get by remaining 
thoroughly above-board. 

But the question naturally arises who is 
really to be blamed for the existing state of 
affairs — ^the bribe-taker or the bribe-giver? It 
is a controversial question and it is not easy to 
lay the blame on one class as a whole. But the 
fact remains that bribe-givers are not organised 
to resist the inroads of bribe-takers. As contrast- 
ed with this the members of an office have been 
likened to “ a close corporation who do not 
want one of their members to suffer.” Nor can 
it be denied that it is easier to reform a few 
thousand' public servants in one province than 
to carry the gospel of No-offering-of-tempta- 
tion to every home. 

The bribe-giver knows that unless he 
greases the palm of an officer, subordinate or 
otherwise, the result is likely to be a turning 
down of the scales, wrongful confinement, loss 
of iszat or at least an extraordinary delay in 
the procedure of his case. Thus placed he is 
tempted to offer bribes to straighten out things 
for himself. The bribe-taker on the other hand, 
knows that his relatives and friends similarly 
placed accepted bribes, built beautiful houses, 
bungalows and orchards with the tainted 
money. He knows too that they went scot-free. 
Thus circumstanced, it is no wonder that even 
a harmless “hare develops a dog or shark’s sharp 
teeth.” The attitude of lais&ez-faire on the 
part of the majority of superior officers worsens 
matters. It makes it easier for his subordinates 
to follow the sinful path. The saying goes, 
when you are in Rome do as the Romans do. 
. It is virtually a case of a blind leader leading 
a platoon of blind followers and naturally they 
slip into the same ditch flowing with the turbid 
waters of Corruption. The 'Punjab Committee 
on Corruption which sat in 1922 under the 
chairmanship of Mr C. M. King attributed this 
state of affairs either to negligence or over-work 
on the part of the superior officers. 

But the society must come in for its due 
share of blame for this sad state of things. 
Both the bribe-giver and the bribe-taker, m 
general are true representatives of the society 
and to impeach them would amount to the im- 
peachment of the whole nation. Isn’t it true 
(that society does not look down upon them even 
if they are hauled up before a court of justice? 


Neither of them are thrown out by society, nor 
left to suffer silently for their sins. More often 
than not we are faced with the spectacle of 
influential local personages moving heaven and 
earth to save the offender in the blessed name 
of mercy. The offering and acceptance of' 
bribes is considered a spirit of give and take by 
both parties. 

Still another reason for the existing' 
malpractices is the lack of sufficient con- 
tact between the rulers and the ruled: 
We learn that m the days of yore royal per- 
sonages went incognito and mixed up with their 
subjects freely to find out their grievances. 
The Deputy Commissioner wuclds unlimit- 
ed power in his district. But he often 
t 3 rpefies a strong silent man and has little time tO’ 
tour on horse back. It is generally true that what- 
little touring the superior officials do is in a', 
car rushing at a great speed and the tendency 
is to return to headquarters in the evening to 
play tennis and bridge and be with their wives 
and children. That there was truth in ■ the 
statement was frankly admitted by His Excel- 
lency Sir Henry Craik in one of his speeches in 
the old Punjab Legislative Council. 

Lastly, whereas Government rewards honest ^ 
public service in its own haphazard and slow 
way the reward is not sufficient to stimulate 
clean practices amongst Government servants. 
The belief is gaining ground that nothing is 
gained from hard work and nothing is attained 
by practising honesty except ridicule. Tlicre is. 
undoubtedly exaggeration in this belief but 
nobody I believe, could say that it is alto- 
gether a wrong statement in practice. 

It remains to be seen then what steps have 
Government taken to prevent these malpractices 
and to penalise offenders An official or a' 
subordinate notorious for his malpractices or 
one found to be corrupt is sometimes trans- 
ferred from one place to another. Such half- 
hearted measures defeat their very purpose. 
The incumbent like the field mouse having cut 
the standing crop in one field shifts to thfe 
adjoining field. 

The first step that was taken by the Pro- 
vincial Governments was issuing circulars to ■ 
all departments containing instructions that 
endeavour should be made to redfice op- 
portunities of corrupt practices and inflict 
exemplary punishments on the offenders. 
We have it on the authority of the United' 
Provinces Committee on Corruption, the re- 
port of which was recently published, -that these 
circulars met with little response. Posters were •' 
pasted on the walls of Government buildings, . 
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serais,, patwarkhanas, village chaupals and other 
places of public resort as far back as 1917 in 
the Punjab Declaration to the sanae effect was 
made in a public proclamation read out in 
Durbars m August 1921 and printed copies in 
English, Urdu, Gurmukhi and Hindi were dis- 
tributed amongst the public. What has been 
vdone since then in regard to the publicity of 
■Government’s feelings on the question? The 
■peat London Professor Ivor Jennings describes 
in one of his writings the steps taken by Bntish 
' Government in England to stamp out corruption 
from among public servants. He has stressed 
three remedies, i.e., publicity, strong measures 
and more democracy. The first two of these 
remedies can well be applied with advantage 
in our own country, but more doses of democracy 
under the present slow progress of education 
will, I doubt, be of much benefit. 

Historic occasions as the inauguration of 
the provincial autonomy, the accession of His 
Majesty King George VI and again the Vice- 
. regal Durbar at Lahore couldl have been utilised 
to express once again the desire of the Govern- 
ment to stamp out corruption Such a pro- 
nouncement should have had a salutory effect on 
the minds of offenders and would have created 
an impression on the minds of people that 
■Government is alive to its responsibility in this 
respect The question may be asked: Is not 
the eradication of corruption a beneficent acti- 
vity? At least the poor cultivator feels much 
more keenly on this question than on many 
other less important topics, since it touches his 
pocket that has many holes It was observed 
on behalf of the Punjab Government a few years 
ago that Government gave the greatest publi- 
city of its intentions inasmuch as it welcomed 
'debates on this question. But it may be asked 
again: Is it adequate publicity? The poor 
zamindar, illiterate as he is, does not read these 
■debates and it cannot be maintained that even 
all the subordinates and superior officers of the 
Government have the inclination or the time to 
do so. Again how many of the elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly go back to their con- 
stituencies to tell the electorate all that is 
discussed on the floors of the Council Chamber? 
It IS useless to depend as in the past, on an 
.automatic growth of healthy public opinion for 
the solution of this problem. It is idle to wait 
■on the progress of education to create these 
■conditions. The servicesi of the Commissioner of 
'Rural Reconstruction and his staff in the pro- 
vinces could be made use of on every festival, 
fair and' other large gatherings in the rural 
lareas to let the wishes of the Government known. 


to the public. Posters printed in vernaculars 
should be distributed frequently, announcing 
the action taken against corrupt officials and 
subordinates during a year. Thus the zamindar 
would be enabled to appreciate the action taken 
by the Government. He will take heart to 
approach superior officers to redress his wrongs. 
It cannot be too far stressed that Government 
should take the initiative in the formation of 
a healthy public opinion against corruption and 
then only look for a most hearty and complete 
co-operation of the public. The machinery of 
panchayats and rural community councils can 
be also utilised in the crusade against 
corruption. 

Lessening of Opportunities 

Officers should pay surprise visits rnore 
frequently than heretofore. It is equally im- 
portant that the Heads of Departments should 
emphasise on their subordinates a punctual out- 
turn and a good standard of work. This would 
certainly minimise opportunities for accepting 
bribes on the threat of delaving procedure. 
The members of the bar should rot nnploy as 
far as possible munshis who function as inter- 
mediaries between clients and clerks. Again the 
munshis should be required to furnish receipt 
of every pie to the client, spent on the latter’s 
behalf. 

Agency to Detect Corruption 

The general misunderstanding prevails in 
the minds of the public that it is the duty of 
the police to detect cases of corruption. The 
Punjab Government declared years ago 
that they were “unwilling to contemplate a 
system of espionage which would be destructive 
of the morale and prestige of the services and 
would create an atmosphere of fear and dis- 
trust.” Thus there is at present no regular 
agency functioning to detect corruption and 
serve as a channel between the aggrieved parties 
and the Government in most of the provinces. 
The United Provinces Committee on Corruption 
recommended the formation of district Corrup- 
tion Committees consisting of officials and non- 
officials. But the Punjab Committee on Corrup- 
tion which sat in 1921, was divided on the point 
of constitution of district ad-visory committees 
on similar lines. The Punjab Government too, 
have never been convinced of the utility of 
organising such committees mainly for two 
reasons. Firstly, these committees unless they 
include representatives of nearly all classes of 
people of a certain district cannot be term- 
ed as fairly representative bodies and many 
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cases of corruption to be referred to a com- 
mittee so constituted are likely to remain 
undetected. Another inherent weakness m 
the system is that their establishment is an 
antithesis in practice of the desire of the 
Government to promote direct contact between 
ofiScials and the public. Moreover as observed 
by Sir John Maynard in 1926: 

“Who can say in this somewhat unsatisfactory world 
that when you have established a committee of that kind, 
that some of its members will not abuse their influence 
or their reputation for influence with the authorities.” 

The danger is of course inherent in all 
kinds of honorary public services and the 
doubts expressed by Sir John Maynard twelve 
years ago are justified in the light of past ex- 
perience. The best course under the circum- 
stances, would be to appoint a special whole- 
time experienced officer, social and sociable and 
enjoying clean reputation, in each district. The 
heads of different departments should devote at 
least an hour on each Saturday to hear com- 
plaints about corruption. Petition boxes should 
be hung at convenient places in the corridor of 
each office to facilitate matters.' The special 
officer should keep himself in touch with all 
officers in his district as well as mix freely with 
the people. He shall also act as a co-ordinating 
authority between rural community councils, 
Panchayats, bar associations in his district on 
the one hand and the Civil Secretariat on the 
other. It now remains to decide whether there 
should be a full-time Government Officer in the 
Civil Secretariat also to co-ordinate further the 
work of the special officers in the districts. The 
U. P. Committee has recommended the creation 
of a Central Department assisted by a sufficient- 
ly large staff for this purpose. The latter sugges- 
tion it is apparent would make the whole scheme 
rather an expensive one and in the interest of 
economy the Chief Secretary to the Provincial 
Government may well be entrusted with this 
work. 

Departmental Enquiries 

The Government always insist on a fair and 
just. trial of its employees as regards the charge 


of accepting illegal gratification But experience 
tells us that it is a very difficult task to procure 
sufficient evidence to bring the offenders to 
book Such a position is inevitable as long as 
we have the principle of jurisprudence and the 
Evidence Act on the Statute Book and no blame 
rests on Provincial Governments on this ac- 
count. The only remedy is to have a more 
frequent recourse to departmental enquiry m. 
camera. 

Premium on Honest Service 

The absence of a definite and direct 
encouragement to honest public service has 
stood as a great obstacle in purging Government, 
departments of malpractices. A consistent recori 
of honest public service should be rewarded not 
only by award of paper certificates but also by 
promotion, the award of titles, land and jagirs. 
The U. P. Committee has recommended the 
award of annual integrity certificates to all. 
classes and grades of Government servants who. 
receive a monthly pay of thirty rupees or more. 
Further they have said that no Government 
servant should be allowed to cross an efficiency 
bar unless he has a clean record for integrity. 
These are excellent suggestions and deserve 
consideration at the hands of the Provincial 
Governments. There has been a great improve- 
ment in the selection of officers, still there is 
room for improvement in the recruitment of 
subordinates to ensure a better type of incum- 
bent than recruited heretofore. 

Superior Officers should be instructed tO' 
shake off their repellent reserve and the sub- 
ordinate ranks should be more courteous in 
their dealings with the public. The need for a 
greater degree of accessibility of the superior 
officers to the people has been recognized in the 
past. Thus it will be seen that the task before- 
the Government in stamping out corruption is a. 
manifold one and there is no short road to 
progress. Attention should be focussed on 
building a tradition of incorruptible public- 
service. The solution of this problem is closely 
bound up with public welfare and no efforti 
will be too great to achieve this end. 



MUSIC AND EDUCATION 

By J. M. DESOUZA, ba., l.t.c.l., s.tc. 


Foe an adequate treatment of the subject in 
hand, we need, in the first place, a well con- 
sidered, clear and definite statement as regards 
the aim of education. We shall then see how 
musical study can be used as a means of realiz- 
ing that aim We all are aware of the hue and 
ciy that is now being raised in this country 
against the present system of education which 
IS held to be old and unpractical We also 
know that a new and more practical system 
is now on the anvil. For a really reliable and 
up-to-date utterance of the aim of education, 
therefore, we can do no better than turn to the 
Hon. Mr. B G. Kher, the Premier of Bombay, 
who the other day in a terse but meaningful 
statement observed : 

1. That the aim of education was to deve- 
lop personality and character, mind and body, 
emotion and will, according to the individual’s 
potentiality. 

2. That the aim of reconstructing the 
educative system was to create in the pupil a 
wider outlook on life. 

3. And that the new social order to be 
evolved should be based on co-operatyon and 
not competition as the principle of life. 

We shall now see how the study of music 
can and does yield the results expressed or 
implied in the statement of Mr. Kher we have 
just quoted. 

Without any exaggeration it may be assert- 
ed that there is no better builder of personality 
than music. What is personality if not the 
sum and substance of one’s individuality? And 
what is musical education if not one sincere 
and sustained effort to help the pupil to express 
himself— to exhibit his interpretative skill, 
his personality I* The real task of a music 
teacher does not lie in governing the pupil but 
in helping him to govern himself. With this 
ideal in view, the teacher starts from the pupd/s 
point of view and then proceeds, by dint of the 
warmth of instruction and encouragement, in 
his endeavour to unfold, develop and expand 
all the best points in the student entrusted to 
bis care. 

In character formation too the influence of 
music is inestimably great. In the words of 
Robert Schumann, “the laws of morals are the 


laws of art.” Music is the language of the soul, 
and cannot but stir the noblest and sublimest 
in human breast. There is no doubt that 
ethical and cultural activities will yield the 
highest results only when backed and boned by 
the giant inspirational force of music. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch’s analysis of the Greek concep- 
tion of musical education, whoever be he that 
shall give his mind to the study of music in his 
youth, if he meet with the musical education, 
proper for the forming and regulating of his- 
inclinations, he will be sure to applaud and 
embrace that which is noble and generous, and 
to rebuke and blame the contrary, as well in 
other things as in what belongs to music.. 
Cervantes, the immortal author, was emphati- 
cally of the opinion that where there is music- 
there is no mischief; and Sydney Smith, a., 
never forgotten British wit, when seventy- 
three years of age remarked : “ If I were tO' 
begin life again, I would devote it to music. 
It IS the only cheap and unpunished rcspture on 
earth.” 

That music provides ample food for the 
development of mind need not be doubted. 
Music is as profound as Philosophy and as^ 
intricate as Mathematics. The musician needs 
the feeling and imagination of a poet, the skill' 
and imagery of an artist, the grasp and subtlety 
of a critic, the precision of a scientist, the- 
accuracy of a mathematician, and should we 
not say, the energy of a giant ? 

In the domain of physical development, 
the training of the eye, ear and hand, the 
supreme value of music must be admitted. Im 
the course of musical training, a co-operation- 
and co-ordination of these organs is secured ini 
a most astonishing manner with the result that 
they are led on to assimilate many things at 
once in perfect harmony and with utmost ease- 
■and exactness. 

With regard to the proper development and 
guidance of emotion, we may state on the- 
authority of Maxwell Hess that there is no- 
other force which can socialize, energize and' 
guide the emotions of masses, from childhood 
to maturity, like good music. 

As for the training of the mil, it is enough 
to say that musical study from 'the very starti 
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■carries with it the clarion call of the message 
■ot “ Work!” In music as in everything else, 
the greatest of wonders have been done by those 
who worked the hardest. Dogged tenacity of 
purpose, patience and conscious perseverance, 
are ceaseless demands on the constitution of a 
musician. 

In broadening the outlook on life, music goes 
a long way. Music is a umversal language 
— all that of heaven we have on earth, a com- 
mon platform for all the nations of the world. 
It is the only weapon that will break down the 
colossal barriers of colour, caste and creed, and 
unite the world into one Universal Brother- 
. hood. 

If we must educate the individual accord- 
ing to his potentiality, there is no reason why 
we should allow those of our pupils who are 
particularly musical to die with all the music 
in them. When all is said, we cannot but 
assert that a sound system of education must 
prepare one for the right use of leisure. And 
in this respect too we cannot find a better 
recommendation than music, for the art of 
music has the power of snatching away an idle 
hour from the hands of the devil and changing 
it into a period of healthy pursuit, a moment of 
joy. Good music, more than good literature, 
will “ elevate us into a region of disinterested 
thought where personal objects fade into in- 
significance and the troubles and anxieties of 
life are almost forgotten.” 

As regards the inculcation of the principle 
of co-operation, what will accomplish the task 
better than a “ Practice Ensemble,” an 
“ Operatic Society ” or a “ Symphony Orches- 
tra ” where personal factors are placed in the 
shade and one works for all and all work for 
one? All the other arts, as a writer has put it, 
are lonely. We paint alone. My picture. My 
interpretation of the sky. My poem My 
novel. But in ensemble music — ^we share. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
musical training is necessarily a preparation for 
a musical career. The chief aim of musical 
-education is not to make the child a musician 
but to make him musical In the words of 
Paderewski, the world-famous pianist, music 
should be studied for itself without any great 
aim in view, except in the cases of marvellously 
gifted children. Moreoyer, musical accomplish- 
ments do not debar a person from taking to any 
other .profession of his choice. One can well 
be a doctor, a lawyer or a salesman, and at the 
same time be a first, class vocalist or instru- 
mmtftlist. Many ojf tl)e most distinguished 
■exnonenta ofMlndian music-have been men be- 


longing to other professions Premier Pade- 
rewski of Poland whom wc have just cjuoted, 
IS one of the greatest pianists of all time. Benito 
Mussolini, the present dictator of Italy, Eduard 
Herriot, former Premier of France, and many 
other distinguished statesmen of the world 
have had musical training Leopold Prince, 
the founder and conductor of the “ City 
Amateur Symphony Orchestra ” of New York 
IS a judge by profession. . And the performers 
under his baton who delight as far as twenty 
thousand music lovers per night include a 
doctor, a dentist, a barber, a butcher, clerks, 
salesmen and store employees 

Ancient Greeks as well as the teachers of 
ancient India had realized the supreme import- 
ance of music and had given it a place in 
elementary education. The Greeks held that 
life itself was a work of art and that hannony 
was essential to make man harmonious and 
rhythm to make him rhythmical. It was their 
solemn belief that gentleness, grace, elegance 
and harmony were among the greatest benefits 
to be derived from the study of music. Plato, 
for instance, remarks that musical training is 
a more portent instrument than any other, be- 
cause rhythm and harmony find their way into 
the inward places of the soul, on which they 
mightily fasten, imparting grace and making 
the soul of him who is rightly educated grace- 
ful. 

Music today occupies a foromo.st place in 
the leading universities and schools of Europe 
and America. Besides the provision uiade for 
the pursuit of musical study in snhonls and 
colleges, they have special institutions known 
as “ Academies ” or “ Conservatoir<'s ” whose 
sole function is to impart regular and systema- 
tic training in all the branches of the scicince 
and art of music. In India, strange to say, 
music has not yet received the welcome it 
deserves. It is lamentable indeed that only a 
couple of years ago a responsible body of 
eminent men brushed aside music as “ un- 
w'orthy of academical pursuit.” Right enough, 
music has so far remained conspicuous by its 
absence in our educational system Perhaps the 
only school of Indian music is the Morris Col- 
lege of Music, Lucknow. And isn’t the Calcutta 
School of Music the first and the last that has 
taught European music in India? 

The reason for this indifference is not far 
to seek “ To music,” says a Philosopher, “ we 
must remain inattentive altogether or become 
altogether enslaved.” So far therefore we have 
remained inattentive. The “psychological 
moment,” however, seems to have come when 
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we can no longer ignore the claims of music. 
The Universities of Calcutta and Madras have 
already extended their patronage to music. And 
we are happy to learn that the Academic Coun- 
cil of the University of Bombay has appointed 
a committee to draw up courses for Indian and 
European music right from the Matriculation 
up to the De^ee examination 

This praiseworthy step of the Bombay 
University ought to dispell from our mind any 
fear we might have Md of the supposed antar 
gonism between Indian and European music. 
After all they are not two different arts but two 
systems of one and the same art Eastern or 
western, it is music after all, and nothing is so 
degrading as to import the monstrous elements 
of prejudice ^ and antagonism in its blissful 
domain Indian and European music are like 
the lotus and the lily ; and while we admire the 
loveliness and tenderness of the one, we must 
not forget the stateliness and the magnificence 
of the other. According to Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore:— The world by day is like European 
music : a flowing concourse of vast harmony 
composed of concord and discord and many 


disconnected fragments. And the night world 
is our Indian music, one pure, deep and tender 
Raga. They both stir us, yet the two are con- 
tradictory in spirit But that cannot be helped 
At the very root, nature is divided into two, 
day and night, unity and variety, finite and the- 
infinite Music is universal in its appeal, and 
it may truly be said in regard to it that 

East IS West, and West is East 
And ever the twains shall meet 

It is right and proper to conclude with the 
hope that our countiy will soon be “ strewn 
with first grade musical institutions supported' 
by the state,” that the masses will hencefor- 
ward be educated from a very high standpoint, 
and that music in immediate future will be an 
integral part of the curricula of every school 
and university in India. For, music is the 
utterance and expression oj the send no race 
can live without, and 

“ Our race goes bravely forward. 

Head erect, and clean and strong. 

In the fellowship of music 
And the brotherhood of song.” 


LABOUR UP«IEST IN INDIA 

By Peopessoe H. D? MOOKERJEE 
Department oj Mining and Metallurgy, Hindu Wniversity, Benares 


The struggle between capital and labour in 
India is of recent origin. In western countries 
the_ labourer had to fight hard against the 
capitalist to be in a position to enjoy the 
benefits of his own labour. However that may 
be, _ thpe is no denying the truth that the 
capitalist has for a long time utilised the 
labourer as a means of producing commodities 
at a cheap rate and placing the same in the 
market at a high rate, thereby earning a good 
return from his investment We do not grudge 
him for his enormous profits. ■ He is perfectly 
entitled to the gains but unfortunately he has 
not paid as much attention to the bare needs 
of the worker.'' The condition under which the 
latter has to live is very often pitiable. Under 
years of subjection a consciousness grew in 
the worker of his potent contribution to the 
employer. When he saw before his very eyes 
his employer enjoying all the privileges accruing 
from his honest and prolonged efforts, his mind 


naturally revolted against him This mental' 
unrest gradually spread from worker to worker- 
until they learnt to combine in a body and place 
there joint grievances to their employer. The 
latter being givers of job, naturally felt 
arrogant and would not easily concede the 
workman’s demands. 

_ I am of the opinion that a little humani- 
tarian and philosophic touch in the employer 
could have avoided many of the ills that have 
resulted from labour troubles But that is not 
to be found in the world such as it is. Of 
course, there are sympathetic employers but 
their number is few and far between; Turning 
our attention to the immediate problem we 
find in the industrial world the growth of 
trade unions, workers league, etc., in order to- 
put in forceful fight against the Employers 
Associations and to safeguard their O'wn' 
interests. The continued discontent of the- 
workers result in the adoption' of coercive; 
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measures affecting the normal and peaceful 
activities of the loyal workers and compelling 
the Government to appear in the field to 
lestoi’e normal working conditions and to 
prevent further troubles. So we find how the 
social structure is seriously affected by labour 
dookouts, strikes, etc. In all western countries 
both the capitalist and the Government have 
realized the strength of the labour force and 
all trade disputes are now referred to concilia- 
tion or Arbitration Boards, Wage Fixation 
Boards, etc. Also a Labour Commissioner is 
appointed to settle minor disputes. The 
labourer wants to have more share in the 
profit of the capitalist and if this is willingly 
<3onceded so much the better, if not organized 
strike is resorted to and the whole organization 
is brought to a standstill. I can easily 
appreciate the endeavour of the worker to 
secure his minimum and more urgent needs by 
peaceful methods but to adopt means that 
produce unpleasant situation at the instigation 
■of interested persons is certainly not desirable. 
During the last two decades the worker has 
gained his points to an extent which has made 
him more optimistic and also realise his own 
status in the industrial organization The 
-employer has also understood the importance 
ef the worker who is treated in a much better 
way. In all leading industries more care is 
devoted to the housing, welfare, education and 
sanitation work of the labourer and to other 
■details so as to attract him to the industries 
and to make him as much happy as he is 
entitled to. But even after achieving all these 
benefits, if he is not satisfied he will be a source 
of constant mischief harassing both his employer 
and his fellow-workers who may be deprived 
of their legitimate wages and bring rum on 
themselves. I should call him to halt and not 
to proceed further because that would ultimate- 
'ly affect the peace of the society. 

The labour unrest in India became more 
pronounced probably after the pubhcation of 
the report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India. Although the Commission has taken 
good care to appraise the work done for labour 
in some industrial spheres, in the vast 
majority of cases fault has been deplorably 
■found with the management for its apathy 
towards thb working class Strong recommen- 
dations have been made for ameliorating the 
'obiiditions Pf labourers in India But 
■rfdriunately 'these recommendations were not 
effect^ to by the management in the true 
"ipirifi andi' as a result we find that the majof 


industries e.g., the textile industry, the jute 
industry, iron and steel industry, mining 
industry and tea industry have been affected 
one after the other Other concerns like 
electric supply corporations, Dockyards, etc., 
have also experienced similar troubles at times. 
The labour unrest had usually its origin in 
those industries where exploitation has been 
Tn ayimiim . I think that the subsequent unrest 
in other industries has been more or less 
sympathetic. Where the labourer was suc- 
cessful in achieving his ends in one industry, 
those working in others naturally reciprocated 
their feelings to their employers and when they 
were repulsed, a tense situation was evident. 
Triumphs of the labourer in one industry have 
naturally emboldened those in others and in 
this way the whole of industrial India is today 
affected by labour troubles. If the problem is 
approached in a peaceful and legitimate manner 
more tangible gains can be achieved than if 
intimidation and mischievous methods are 
resorted to. Of course in many cases the 
employers have not implemented the recommen- 
dations mutually arrived at between the 
representatives of labourers and employers. 
The present deadlock at Hirapur Iron and 
Steel Works and Mosabani Copper Mines is 
due to this cause. However the matter has 
now been referred to a Conciliation Board 
appointed by the Government and let us hope 
for a permanent settlement of the dispute. 
But in the case of those companies which have 
always sympathetically dealt with the workers, 
there should not be any question of strike. For 
instance, Messrs. Tata Steel & Iron Co. have 
been paying a bonus equivalent to 2 ^^ months’ 
salary to all employees and yet there was a 
threat of a strike which the company very 
wisely avoided by increasing the bonus from 
2 % months’ salary to 3 months’ salary. 
Labourers can expect such gains only when the 
companies make huge profits but in the 
business cycle there is boom and depression. 
The labourer can not therefore under the 
circumstances hold fast to their dogmas for 
long. On the other hand, the capitalist who 
has put his vast wealth at stake has to 
safeguard it against periods of depression and 
so even when there is good profit he has to 
set aside a fair amount to form a reserve and 
to meet depreciation charges. Therefore the 
relation between the capitalist and the labourer 
can be promoted only on a profit sharing basis. 
If the' employer makes a profit in any particular 
year, the labourer will have a certain percentage 
to his credit But when the former has to run 
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the show at a loss, certainly the latter can not 
claim any gains For the same reason the 
question of fixation of minimum wage for the 
labourer cannot be entertained because the 
profit in any particular year can not be 
guaranteed unless the Government wants that 
the public be taxed by higher prices of 


commodities for the immediate benefit of the 
labourer. India is on the threshold of vast 
industrial development and it is highly desir- 
able that cordial relations between the employer 
and the employed be maintained A little give 
and take policy on either side will go a long 
way to achieve this end. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMME FOR WOMEN IN CHINA AT WAR 

Feom China Information Committee, Hinkow 


Women’s place m China at war is in the rear. 
As able-bodied men are drafted and sent to 
the battlefields, their wives and sisters stay 
behind to keep production going. That, in 
effect, is the slogan of the Productive Affairs 
Department of the Women’s Guidance Commit- 
tee of the New Life Movement Association. 

Guided by this slogan, this department 
confronts the stupendous task of providing work 
for thousands upon thousands. Women, driven 
to strange parts by war and stranded there, are 
found in multitudes everywhere throughout the 
vast country They are for a long time fed 
and sheltered in refugee camps, but they must 
be given work as a basic solution of their 
problem of livelihood. 

Work they shall all have, if the ambitious 
new industrial programme for women mapped 
out by Miss Yu Ching-tang, head of the depart- 
ment, following consultation with Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, directress of the Women’s 
Guidance Committee, should materialise. With 
many years’ experience in promotion of indus- 
tries among women m Kiangsi Province under 
the Women’s Department of the New Life 
Movement Association, Miss Yu should find 
herself equal to the present task of carrying out 
this comprehensive industrial programme for 
W'omen in China at war. 

Humbly to begin with, she is now equipped 
with a 20-spindle spinning machine In this 
miniature machine which is now displayed in 
her office in Hankow, she foresees the humming 
of light industries that would keep all available 
women busy in factory or at home throughout 
the rear of China’s all-front resistance against 
Japanese aggression. 

Such machines will be used in the first of 


a network of experimental stations to be 
established in Chungking, in Szechuan, and other 
centres in the provinces of Hunan, Kweichow, 
Yunnan and Kwangsi. Besides the cotton- 
spinning factory, other plants for making 
soldiers’ sandals, raincoats and salty vegetables 
will be set up in the Chungking experimental 
station 

In these factories of handicrafts and light 
industries will the thousands upon thousands of 
w'omen refugees throughout the country find 
work and, therefore, solution of their problem 
of livelihood These industries, tested and 
proven successful in the factories, will soon 
find their way to the homes where women are 
still clinging to the age-old methods of 
spinning, w^eaving, sewing and stitching by the 
toil of their hands 

Co-operative societies which will spring 
into existence with the factories will extend the 
poor women in the homes financial aid to buy 
the necessary machines and raw material. 

Their men away on the war front, women 
have also to work on the farm. So the Depart- 
ment also plans to establish experimental farms 
in various places to tram the farmwives in 
improved' methods of agnculture and supply 
them better seeds and modern implements. 

All done, Chinese women, thanks to the 
Productive Affairs Department of the Women’s 
Guidance Committee, will have fulfilled their 
mission in this country at* war which is one of 
keeping the production in the rear at its full 
speed. 

[The 20-spindle spinning machines used in 
China should be introduced in our country, 
too. — Editor, The Modern Review.] 
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MOUNT KAMET 

Second Highest Peak in the Empire 

By GOVIND PRASAD NAUTIYAL 


‘The Himalaya must be approached humbly Respect 
their beauty, their majesty, and their power, and they 
will treat you as you deserve . approach them ignorantly 
or m a spirit of bravado, and they will destroy you^ 
Other mountains forgive mistakes, but not the Himalaya, 

so says Mr. F S Smythe, the famous British 
climber who has explored the Himalaya as 
extensively as none else has probably done. 

Mount Kamet, 25,447 feet, is situated at 
east longitude 79°35' and north latitude 30°55' 



The East Surrey Regiment Kamet Expedition at Ramkhet 
prior to the start of the venture 


the hot-bed of mountaineers Previous to 
Siiiythe’s successful onslaught m 1931, Kamel 
had repulsed! ten determined attemiith by famous 
mountaineers No other great Himalayan 
peak has received so much attention 

It was in 1848 that Richard Strachey 
determined trigonometrically for the first time 
the height and position of this [leak In the 
year 1855 the brothers Adolphe and Robert 
Schlagmtwoit of the magnetic 
survey of India marie resolute 
attempt to climb it from the 
Tibetan side. The highest 
camp of the iiarty was pitch- 
ed at 19,325 feet and from this 
they reached a height of 22,239 
feet, after bivouacking con- 
tinuously for ten days at alti- 
tudes over 17,000 feet It was 
a remarkable feat as at that 
time many of the great Aliunc 
peaks had not been climbed, 
and not for another nine years 
was this altitude surpaissr'd 

In 1877 Kamet wa.s again 
accurately fixed both for posi- 
tion and height by E. G Ryall 
of the Survey of India 

No further attempt on Kamet 
was made until 1907, when 
Doctor T. G LongstalT, Major 


in the extreme north of British Garhwal, one 
mile south of the Tibetan border between the 
Mana and Niti passes. It is the second highest 
peak in the British Empire and is the highest 
mountain in a northern branch of the Himalaya 
called the Zaskar range and is the culminating 
point of the range that forms the water-parting 
between the -Vishnuganga and the Dhauli river. 
It is the first of the seventy peaks of over 25.000 
feet in height that has been CQnquered in 1931 
by a strong party o'f climbers consisting of Mr. 
F S Smythe and his companions 

Kamet, as the crow flies, is about ninety 
miles from Ranikhet. Being a formidable peak 
in the Central Himalayas which dominates the 
ranges of Northern Garhwal, it has ever been 


C. G Bruce and Mr A. L Mumm first proceeded 
from Nitf, taking with them the Italian guides 
Alexis and Henri Brocherel, six Gurkhas, and 
ten coolies, m the Dhauli valley up the Raikana 
Glacier From there they turned off to the east 
along the course of a smaller glacier rising 
below the summit itself and reached a height 
of over 20,000 feet on the left side of the 
glacier. Further progress was found to be 
impossible; the Upper Kamet glacier lies 
in so narrow a gorge that it would be 
impossible to escape the ice avalanches that 
constantly fall into it. Reconnaissances were 
also made without success from the west 
up the Ghastoli and’Khiam Glaciers, above 
Mana. 
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Captain A Morns Slingsby accompanied 
by H C Crespigny made a determined attack 
in 1911 with eighty coolies, carrying stores for 
two and a half months, and climbed about 

22.000 feet He again returned to the attack 
in 1913 and a severe snow storm put an end to 
his climb at a height of over 

23.000 feet. On both the occa- 
sions he had difficulty in per- 
suading the local porters to 
accompany him at high alti- 
tudes 

In 1910 Mr C F Meade, 
with the Italian guide Alexis 
Brocherel and the French guide 
Pierre Blanc, prospected tin* 
w'estern side of Kamet, in 1912 
Meade returned to the attack 
this time with four Alpine 
guides, Pierre Blanc, Franz 
Lochinatter, Justin Blanc and 
Jean Perrin, and struggled on 
to a height of over 23,000 feet 
During July, he thoroughly ex- 
plored the Raikana Glacier 
system to the east of Kamet 
and was convinced that the 
only solution of the problem of 
ascend'ng Kamet was to traverse 
the East Kamet Glacier. 

In 1913 Meade proceeded with Pierre Blanc, 
established his base camp on the Raikana 



The Mana Wall 


Glacier and pitched its highest camp at about 

22,000 feet, and reached the Col, 23,500 feet, 
now, known as Meade’s Col, between Kamet and 


Eastern Ibi Gamin but were unable to pitch a 
camp there Retreat was imminent as they 
were beaten by the weather and the terrible 
snow conditions Meade had accomplished 
great work; he had discovered the only practical 
route up Kamet From his highest point he 


saw that no insuperable obstacle intervened' 
between him and the summit. 

After the Great War, Doctor A, M. Kellas 
and Colonel H. T Morshead came to assault- 
the mountain, and engaged twenty-one Yaks 
and forty porters and ascended to Meade’s Col 
and pitched camp there with three Mana porters. 
From the Col, they pushed on for a short 
distance up the final slope of Kamet and 
attained an altitude of 23,600 feet but the 
coolies flatly refused to continue on the summit. 

Summit Attained 

The credit of successfully scaling the 
mountain, however, rested with the expedition 
of 1931 which consisted of six British members, 
namely, Shipton, Birnie, Greene, Holdsworth, 
Beauman with Mr F. S. Smythe as their leader. 
The expedition managed with only seventy 
porters and these included ten men carrying 
cinematographic and photographic apparatus 
The party followed the route taken up by 
Meade and established their base camp at an 
elevation of 15,500 feet on June 6. Camp one 
was established on East Kamet Glacier at 16,600 
feet. Camp two at 18,600 feet, Camp three at 
20,600 feet. Camp four at 22,000 feet and Camp 



Camp one (16,000 ft ) 
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five at 23,300 feet. On account of the unexpectr- 
ed physical fitness and acclimatisation, the 
party progressed wonderfully well on their 
onward march. Sniythe, Shipton and Holds- 
worth with Sardar Lewa, the Sherpa porter. 


was the Camp we had left, now a mere blob on the 
snow of Meade’s Col . . Nanda Devi was buried m 

clouds and there was naught to challenge Kamet with 
the exception of Gurla Mandhata’s massif, 110 miles 
away . . . Only in the north was lelief to be found 
from a savage mountain world • there, barren hills, 
streaked untidily in snow, fell away into the golden 
plains of Tibetan plateau tessellated with blue cloud 
shadows . . At our feet we could see the East Kamet 
glacier curving in a serene arc through its gorge of 
peaks ’ 

Adds Captaan Brinie: 

‘ To the north the vast brown plateaux of Tibet stood 
out in contrast to the snow clad peaks to the south, 
dominated by Nanda Devi. Far away to the north-west, 
a magnificent range of mountains must surely have been 
the Karakoram, over 250 miles away ’ 

East Suerey's Venture 

Last summer, a party consisting of 
Corporals R. Ridley, J. Williams, J. Bull, L. 
Hamilton, and Private S. Hillier of the 1st 
Battalion, East Surrey Regiment, set out to 


Climbing to Camp four 

climbed the summit on June 21 under most 
arduous conditions, which was not hitherto 
trodden by the foot of man; followed by Birnie, 
Greene and a Mana porter Keshar Singh. The 
first party left Camp five at 8 a.m. and arrived 
on the summit at 4-30 pm.; eight and a half 
hours work for about 2,300 feet of ascent. The 
first 500 feet had been climbed in a little over 
an hour, the ascent of the last 1,500 feet had 
taken no less than hours Snow conditions 
rather than altitude, had been responsible for 
this slow progress 

Describing the view from the .summit, Mr. 
Smythe says 

‘It is difficult to render any account of it. We 
were too far above the world. Our gaze passed almost 
contemptuously over mighty range upon mighty 
range . . . The breeze fanning us was deathly cold, 
the silence and sense of isolation almost terrible . . . 
Thousands of feet beneth curved the glacier flowing 
south-wards of Kamet, ribbed and girded with 
moraines like some monstrous dragon crawling from one 
cloudy cavern to another. .;0ur sole link with the world 


Camp four f21,000 ft.) 

attempt the ascent of Kamet. Blizzards, 
avalanches and a mistake in tactics compelled 
the party to return after reaching a height of 
23,500 feet on the final slope of the summit but 
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Top : Base Camp in the midst of snow-clad peaks 

Middle : The East Kamet Glacier frorq: tb« Couloir abOYe camp four 
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it was a magnificeiit effort against heavy odds, 
and was unique in many respects. 

The party decided to work without the aid 
of porters beyond the head of the East Kamet 
Glacier, and therefore they had to keep the 
weight of stores and other articles down to a 
minimum Under such conditions, large supplies 
of food and fuel were not possible. The party 
in fact did not require such, for long besieging 
tactics were no part of their plan. The small- 
ness of the party did not allow for any system 
of communication between the various camps. 
The party was reluctant to return from any 
point they had reached if there was a prolonged 
spell of bad' weather or an illness among Ihe 
party. One advantage of such a plan was the 
relay system of carrying kit and stores made 
necessary, which ensures proper acclimatisation 
at each stage of the climb. 

In considering the equipment they were to 
use, the party were forcedi to act in accordance 


with the limited funds at their disposal. The 
type of sleeping bags used consisted of two 
separate eiderdown-filled bags, with an 
covering of a light waterproof material. The 
total weight of each complete bed was only 
SIX and half pounds, a great advantage where 
weight must be reduced as much as possible. 
These bags gave every satisfaction throughout 
the trip. Practically all their warrn clothing 
was service kit. The following articles were 
taken by each member of the party for use at 
high altitudes:— two Balaclava helmets, two 
flannel shirts, two cardigans, two pairs woollen 
underpants, three pair socks, one pair woollen 
gloves, one pair leather gloves and a light over- 
all of rain and windproof _ material. Climbing 
boots were made to their design by the Re^ment- 
al Mochi; they were made large enough to 
allow for three pairs of socks. These boots 
were made of strong waterproof leather and 
lined with felt. On the heavy side they 
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gave excellent service and kept the feet 
warm the whole time. Ordinary sun glasses 
obtainable in any baaar were used for snow 
glasses, taking a reserve pair for each member 



The biavj porters used to head off 
East Kamet Glaci.r 


and the porters who also were provided with 
the necessary warm clothing and boots. The 
only tents used were the small army twenty-one 
pounders of which they took six These tents 



Above the Couloir and on the south slopes 
leading to, Meade’s Col 


can' not -be described as suitable for use at high 
altitude but as Meade’s or similar pattern 
tents were not possible, they just had to make 
the -beet’ of things. 



Niti Goige beyond Niti on the way to ilic base 

Beyond the Base Camp cooking was 
simplified and the high altitude ration to serve 
one man for one day consisted of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk — 4 ozs , chocolate — 4 ozs , biscuits 
—8 ozs , tinned meats — 4 ozs , Bovril— 1 oz., 
sugar — 3 ozs. The cooking utensils used beyond 
the Base Camp were tw'o prmiu.s stoves," two 
aluminium cooking pots and enamel jilates and 
mugs Spoons were taken but no knives or 
forks Arranging the menu in this manner 
meant cooking was reduced to merely heating 
water As things turned out it was fortunate 
that the meals required such little preparation, 
for at times even this simple arrangement was 
very difficult to carry out 

Base Camp 

Situated as Kamet is, on the Indian border, 
a march of nearly two hundred miles from 
Ranikhet brought them to the Base Camp 
which they established on the Raikana Glacier 
at a height of 15,000 feet. Beyond the Base 
Camp, two camps on the East Kamet Glacier 
and a further three higher camps were necessita- 
ted.- It was also found -necessary to. establish 
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an additional camp on the East 
Kamet Glacier. Over the last 
four stages of the march to the 
base, kit and stores had to be 
carried in relays The track had 
not been repaired after the 
ravages of the winter snow, 
and the party had to make a 
path for their porters them- 
selves, by cutting steps by 
pick-axes to ensure proper 
looting 

Camp one was pitched at 
the junction of the Raikana 
and East Kamet Glaciers at a 
height of 16,000 feet The 
distance from the base to this 
point was only about six miles, 
but the maze of moraine 
mounds covering the area made 
the_ journey very trying The 
party carried heavy loads as 
they used only four porters 

The most hazardous part of the route has 
been between Camps two and four Between 



The climbers approaching Niti Gorge 


Camps two and three, the party had to traverse 
a section of the East Kamet Glacier which was 


more like a narrow trench. The snow was 
sodden and they sank dowm in it up to their 
wastes The southern wall of the glacier rose 
above them in a ridge of peaks, ending in the 
Mana Peak (23,000 feet) From the precipitous 
sides, hanging glaciers of snow and ice, hundreds 
of feet thick, threatened them with destruction. 
It took them over seven hours to cover a distance 
of five miles 

Between Camps three and four, they had 
to ascend a gully of snow^ and ice for some three 
thousand feet They were forced to kick and 
cut steps nearly the whole day Above them 
they could hear ominous rumblings of sliding 
snow and ice, and as the gully was a natural 
chute for any avalanches that fell into it, it 
made this part of the route very dangerous. 
After some three hours toil, they safely reached 
the ledge at the head of the East Kamet Glacier 
at a height of 21,000 feet andl pitched Camp 
four there. 

For tw'elve days the party was encamped 
at 21,000 feet Unaided by porters they moved 
tl eir kit by a succession of relays across the 
great glaciers and precipices of this formidable 
peak 

A Brilliant Failure 

Commenting on the result. Corporal Ridley 
states • 

‘ Our failure to reach the summit must be attributed 
to a mistake in tactics. Those who are familiar with 
the topography of Kamet are aware that the crux of 
the climb is the ice precipice leading from the glacier 
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plateau above East Kamet to the snow slopes ascending 
to Meade’s Col. 

‘Encamped at the foot of this precipice we made 
the mistake of attempting a route directly over its face 
in preference to a steep snow couloir on the right, for the 
risk of avalanches falling into the couloir from the 
vertical cliffs of East Ibi Gamin appeared great 
Although we actually reached the top of the precipice 
we found it impossible to get the kit up to establish 
a camp. 

‘We now decided to risk the couloir. Our efforts 
on the ice wall had weakened us and instead of 
attempting the essential higher camp we decided to 
climb unloaded and reach as far as we could from our 
present position. Although the climb up the couloir was 
by no means easy the risk of avalanches did not appear 
as great as we“ anticipated. 

‘We reached our final point 23,500 feet at 4 P.M. 
and after taking photographs began to descend. Thus 
ended our attempt on Kamet. Naturally we feel 
disappointed at not reaching the summit and deeply 
regret our mistake in tactics. Excepting for two days 
when we experienced snow blizzards, the weather has 
been perfect The modest equipment that we used, the 
non-employment of porters above the glacier camps and 
the fact that this was our first serious attempt at 
mountaineering combine to make the result a satisfactory 
one.’ 

To climb Kamet, or even to fail in the 
attempt is a glorious feat and a great adventure. 
It reflects nothing but credit upon the battalion 


that its soldiers should have been encouraged 
to make this notable climb. The party spent 
three weeks beyond the Base Camp. The 
greatest height which the expedition reached 
was 23,500 feet on the last slope of the mountain 
above Meade’s Col. The merits of the under- 
taking may be better appraised when it is 
considered that apart from Mr. Symthe’s 
successful ascent in 1931 only one of the ten 
previous expeditions succeeded in reaching 
above the Col. The result must rank as an 
object lesson in what can be achieved by a very 
moderately equipped party with only limited 
means. The total expenses of the party came 
to a little over Rs. 2,000. 

Kamet Again 

A party of East Surreys, under the leader- 
ship of Corporal Ridley, was coming to make 
another effort this year all the way from 
England by car but the latest intimation 
received in India indicates that the expedition 
was abandoned owing to lack of funds by the 
members at Home and leave not being obtain- 
able for those in Palestine. So Kamet will 
repose in peace for a while! 


CfflNESE MOSLEM LEADER BACK FROM PUBLICITY 
TOUR ABROAD 

From China Information Committee, Hankow 


“All Mohammedan countries in the Near East 
support China and her righteous cause against 
Japan,” declared Mr. Ta Pu-sheng, Moham- 
medan priest from Shanghai, when interviewed 
upon his arrival in Hankow from his recent 
publicity and lecture tour abroad. 

The Moslem leader left Shanghai on his 
publicity tour immediately after the withdrawal 
of the Chinese forces from that sector. Before 
that, he had been most actively engaged in 
refugee relief work and in pushing the sales of 
the Liberty Bonds among his brethren-in-faith. 
On the pulpit in his mosque, he preached the 
righteousness of China's resistance, citing the 
Koran in which Mohammed, the Prophet, said, 
“ Kill thy enemy that encroaches upon thy rights, 
and yield thou not one inch of thy territory.” 

Moved to action by Japan’s false propa- 
ganda in foreign countries alleging that the 
Mohammedans in China are disloyal to the 


Central Government and at loggerheads with 
the other sects of the Chinese race, Mr. 'Ta left 
Shanghai and travelled at his own expense on 
his self-imposed mission of revealing the true 
state of affairs in China. 

He arrived in Egypt early in January. On 
very many occasions he had the opportunity of 
interpreting China’s all-front resistance against 
Japanese aggression as one solidly backed up 
by all sects of the Chinese race. He attended 
the royal wedding ceremony on January 21 
when he offered the Egyptian King his greet- 
ings on behalf of China. 

Following the wedding, the King granted a 
special interview during which Mr. Ta 
explained in details the struggle of his father- 
land against Japan’s aggression. 

“1 was very cordially received during the 
interview, and my travel throughout Egypt and 
contacts with the people of that country in 
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general were very encouraging,” Mr. Ta stated 
during the interview in Hankow. 

The relations between China and Egypt, 
the Chinese Mohammedan leader added, have 
always been very cordial. In Egypt, he said, 
is the world’s best Mohammedan institution of 
higher learning to which China sent her first 
group of Mohammedan students in 1931. 
Mohammedan students from China joining this 
institution have been increasing in numbers year 
after year 

During his lecture tour m Egypt, Mr. Ta 
distributed tens of thousands of copies of a 
circular letter entitled “ An Admonition to 
Mohammedans All Over the World ” which he 
had written in Arabic 

From, Egypt, Mr Ta proceeded to India 


and Bombay. There he lectoed in many 
centers and attended nine mass meetings. 
Mohammedan leaders in India promised' _ to 
translate the circular letter into the Indian 
language for circulation with a view to 
intensifying the China-aid campaign which had 
been afoot at that time. 

“Plans were started by various Moslem 
groups in India,” Mr. Ta said, “ to send a 
goodwill delegation to China.” 

At a recent recejition given by various 
Mohammedan groups in Hankow, the Moham- 
medan priest was honoured for the well-wishes 
and assurances of sympathy and support of 
Mohammedan countries for China’s righteous 
cause which he brought back from his patriotic 
tour. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

Srimati "Shakuntala Diwanjee of Allaha- Srimati Prema Johari, M.A., L.T., Lady 


bad, who is the first lady graduate of the 
Sathodara Nagar Caste, is a painter of merit 



Srimati Shakuntala Diwanjee 


and has exhibited her paintings in different art 
exhibitions at Bombay and Madras. She is also 
an adept in dancing and music. 


Principal of the Municipal Girls’ School, 



Srimati Prema Johari 


Bareilly, has been awarded by the Indian 
Women’s Education Association. London, a 
scholarship to study abroad the methods of 
training. 
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NOGUCHI’S LETTERS TO TAGORE AND GANDHI 
AND TAGORE’S REPLY 


Letter to Rabindranath Tagore 

Dear Rabindranath, 

When I visited you at Santmiketan a few years ago, 
you were troubled with the Ethiopian question, and 
vehemently condemned Italy. Retiring into your guest 
chamber that night, I wondered whether you would say 
the same thing on Japan, if she were equally situated 
like ^ Italy. I perfectly agreed with your opinion and 
admired your courage of speaking, when in Tokyo, 1916 , 
you censured the westernization of Japan from a public 
platform. Not answering back to your words, the intel- 
lectual people of my country were conscious of its possible 
consequence, for, not only staying as unpleasant spectacle, 
the westernization had every chance for becoming anything 
awful. 

But if you take the present war in China for the 
criminal outcome of Japan’s surrender to the west, you are 
wrong, because, not being a slaughtering madness, it is, I 
believe, the inevitable means, terrible it is though, for 
establishing a new great world in the Asiatic continent, 
where the “principle of live-and-let-bve,” has to be realized. 
Believe me, it is the war of “Asia for Asia.” With a 
crusader’s determination and with a sense of sacrifice that 
belongs to a martyr, our young soldiers go to the front. 
Their minds are light and happy, because the war is not 
for conquest, but the correction of mistaken idea of China, 
I mean Kuomintung government, and for uplifting her 
simple but ignorant masses to better life and wisdom. 
Borrowing from other countries neither money nor blood, 
Japan is undertaking this tremendous work single-handed 
and alone. I do not know why we cannot be praised by 
your countrymen. But we are terribly blamed by them, 
as it seems, for our heroism and aim. 

Not long ago the Chinese army defeated in Huntung 
province by Hwang-ho River had cut from desperate 
madness several places of the river bank; not keeping in 
check the advancing Japanese army, it only made tHrty 
hundred thousand people drown in the flood and one 
hundred thousand village houses destroyed. Defending 
the welfare of its own kinsmen or killing them ?~which 
is the object of the Chinese army, I wonder? It is 
strange that such an atrocious inhuman conduct ever 
known in the world history did not become in the west 
a target of condemnation. Oh where are your humani- 
tarians who profess to he a guardian of humanity ? Are 
they deaf and blind ? Besides the Chinese soldiers, 
miserably paid and poorly clothed, are a habitual criminal 
of robbery,* and then an everlasting menace to the honest 
hard-working people who cling to the ground. Therefore 
the Japanese soldiers are followed by them with the paper 
flags of the Rising Sun m their hands; to a soldiery work 
we have to add one more endeavour in the relief work of 
them. You can imagine how expensive is this war for 
Japan. ^ Putting expenditure out of the question, we are 
determined to use up our last cent for the final victory 
that would ensure in the future a great peace of many 
hundred years. 

' I received the other day a letter from my western 
friend; denouncing the world that had gone to Hell I 
him,' saying : “Oh my friend, you should cover 
your ears, when a war bugle rings too wild. Shut your 


eyes against a picture of your martial cousins becoming a 
fish salad ! Be patient, my friend, for a war is only 
spasmodic matter that cannot last long, but will adjust 
one’s condition better in the end. You are a coward if 
you are afraid of it. Nothing worthy will be done unless 
you pass through a severe trial And the peace that 
follows after a war is most important” For this peace 
we Japanese are ready to exhaust our resources of money 
and blood. 

Today we are called under the flag of “Service- 
making,” each person of the country doing his own bit 
for the realization of idealism. There was no time as 
today in the whole history of Japan, when all the people, 
from the Emperor to a rag-picker in the street, con- 
solidated together with one mind. And there is no more 
foolish supposition as that our financial bankruptcy is a 
thing settled if the war drags on. Since the best part 
of the Chinese continent is already with us in friendly 
terms, we are not fighting with the whole of China. Our 
enemy is only the Kuomintung government, a miserable 
puppet of the west If Chiang Kai-shek wishes a long 
war, we are quite ready for it. Five years ? Ten yeais ? 
Twenty years as long as he desires my friend. Now 
one year has passed since the first bullet was exchanged 
between China and Japan; hut with a fresh mind as if it 
sees that the war has just begun, we are now looking the 
event in the face. After the fall of Hankow, the 
Kuomintung government will retire to a remote place of 
her country; but until the western countries change this 
attitude towards China, we will keep up fighting with 
^sts or wisdom. 

The Japanese poverty is widely -advertised in the west, 
though I do not know how it was started. Japan is poor 
beyond doubt, —well, according to the measure you wish 
to apply to. But I think that the Japanese poverty ns a 
fabricated story as much as richness of China. There is 
no country in the world like J^an, where money is 
equally divided among the people. Supposing that we are 
poor, I will say that we are trained to stand the pain of 
poverty. Japan is very strong in adversity. W 

^ But you will be surprised to know that tie postal 
saving of people comes up now to five thousand million 
yen; responding ^ to the government’s propagation of 
economy. For going on, surmounting every difficulty that 
the war brings in, we are saving every cent and even 
making good use of waste scraps. Since the war began, 
we grew spiritually strong and true ten times more than 
before. There is nothing hard to accomplish to a young 
man Yes, Japan is the land of young men. According 
to nature’s law, the old has to retire while the young 
advances. Behold, the sun is arising, be gone all the 
sickly bats and dirty vermins! Cursed be one’s intrigue 
and empty pride that sin against nature’s rule and 
justice! 

^ China could very well avoid the war, of course, if 
Chiang Kai-shek was more sensible with insight. Listen- 
ing to an irresponsible third party of the west a*- long 
way off, thinking too highly of his own strength, he 
turned at last his own country, as she is today, into a 
ruined desert to which fifty years would not be enough 
for recovery. He never happened to think for a moment 
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that the friendship of western countries was hut a trick 
of their monetary interest itself in his country. And it 
IS too late now for Chiang to reproach them for the 
faithlessness of their words of promise. 

For a long time we had been watching with doubt 
at Chiang’s programme, the consolidation of the country, 
because the Chinese history had no period when the 
country was unified in the real meaning, and the 
subjugation of various war-lords under his flag was 
nothing. Until all the people took an oath of co-opera- 
tion with him, we thought, his programme was no more 
than a table talk. Being hasty and thoughtless, Chiang 
began to popularize the anti-Japanese movement among 
the students who were pigmy politicians in some 
meaning because he deemed it to be a method for the 
speedy realization of his programme; but he never thought 
that he was erring from the Oriental ethics that preached 
on one’s friendship with the neighbours. Seeing that his 
propagation had too great effect on his young followers, 
he had no way, to keep in check their wild jingoism, and 
then finally made his country roll down along the slope 
of destruction. Chiang is a living example who sold 
his country to the west for nothing, and smeared his 
skin with the crime of westernization. Dear Rabindranath, 
what will you say about this Chiang Kai-shek? 

Dear poet, today we have to turn our deaf ears 
towards a lesson of freedom that may come from 
America, because the people there already ceased to 
practice it. The ledger-book diplomacy of England is 
too well-known through the world. I am old enough to 
know from experience that no man is better than others, 
while our country being no more worse than others. 
Though I admit that Japan is today ruled by militarism, 
natural to the actual condition of the country, I am glad 
that enough freedom of speaking and acting is allowed to 
one like myself. Japan is fairly liberal in spite of the 
war time So I can say without fear to be locked up that 
those service-crazy people are drunken, and that a thing 
in the world, great and true, because of its connection 
with the future, only comes from one who hates to be a 
common human unit, stepping aside so that he can unite 
himself with Eternity. I believe that such one who with- 
draws into a snaiFs shell for the quest of life’s hopeful 
future, will be in the end a true patriot, worthy of his 
own nation. Therefore I am able not to disgrace the 
name of poet, and, to try to live up to the words of 
Browning who made the Grammarian exclaim : ‘‘ Leave 

Now for dogs and apes ! Man has Forever ” 

Yours very sincerely, 

Yone Noguchi 

41 Sakurayama, Nakano, 

Tokyo, July 23, 1938 

P. S . — Some days ago I presented you one copy of The 
Ganges Calls Me with remembrances old and new. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Reply 

“ Uttarayan ” 
Santiniketan, Bengal, 
September 1, 1938, 

Dear Noguchi, 

I am profoundly surprised by the letter that you have 
written to me : neither its temper nor its contents 
harmonize with the spirit of Japan which I learnt to 
admire in your writings and came to love through my 
personal contacts with you. It is sad to think that the 
passion of collective militarism may on occasion helplessly 
overwhelm even the creative artists, that genuine intel- 
lectual power should be led to offer its dignity and truth 
to be sacrificed at the shrine of the dark gods of war. 


You seem to agree with me in your condemnation of 
the massacre of Ethiopia by Fascist Italy — but you would 
reserve the murderous attack on Chinese millions for 
judgment under a different category. 

But surely judgments are based on principle, and no 
amount of special pleading can change the fact that in 
launching a ravening war on Chinese humanity, with all 
the deadly methods learnt from the West, Japan is 
infringing every moral principle on which civilization is 
based. You claim that Japan’s situation was unique, 
forgetting that military situations are always unique, and 
that pious war-lords, convinced of peculiarly individual 
justification for their atrocities have never failed to 
arrange for special alliances with divinity for annihila- 
tion and torture on a large-scale 

Humanity, in spite of its many failures, has believed 
in a fundamental moral structure of society. When you 
speak, therefore, of “the inevitable means, terrible it is 
though, for establishing a new great world in the Asiatic 
continent ” — signifying, I suppose, the bombing of Chinese 
women and children and the desecration of ancient 
temples and Universities as a means of saving China for 
Asia — you are ascribing to humanity a way of life which 
is not even inevitable among the animals and would 
certainly not apply to the East, in spite of her occasional 
aberrations 

You are building your conception of an Asia which 
would be raised on a tower of skulls. I have, as you rightly 
point out, believed in the message of Asia, but I never 
dreamt that this message could be identified with deeds 
which brought exaltation to the heart of Tamer Lane at 
his terrible efficiency in manslaughter. 

When I protested against “Westernization” in my 
lectures in Japan, I contrasted the rapacious Imperialism 
which some of the ‘Nations’ of Europe were cultivating 
with the ideal of perfection preached by Buddha and 
Christ, with the great heritages of culture and good 
neighbourliness that went to the making of Asiatic and 
other civilizations. I felt it to be my duty to warn the 
land of Bushido, of great Art and traditions of noble 
heroism, that this phase of scientific savagery which 
victimised Western humanity and had led their helpless 
masses to a moral cannibalism was never to be imitated 
by a virile people who had entered upon a glonous 
renascence and had every promise of a creative future 
before them. 

The doctrine of “ Asia for Asia ” which you enunciate 
in your letter, as an instrument of pohtical blackmail, 
has all the virtues of the lesser Europe which I repudiate 
and nothing of the larger humanity that makes us one 
across the barriers of political labels and divisions. 

I was amused la read the recent statement of a 
Tokyo politician that the militaiy alliance of Japan with 
Italy and Germany was made for “highly spiritual and 
moral reasons” and “had no materialistic considerations 
behind them.” Quite so. What is not amusing is that 
artists and thinkers should echo such remarkable 
sentiments that translate military swagger into a spiritual 
bravado. In the West, even in the critical days of 
war-madness there is never any dearth of great spirits 
who can raise their voice above the din of battle, and 
defy their own war-mongers in the name of humanity. 
Such men have suffered, but never betrayed the conscience 
of their peoples which they represented. Asia will not 
be Westernised if she can learn from such men : I 
still beleive that there are such souls in Japan, though 
we do not hear of them in those newspapers that are 
compelled at the cost of their extinction to reprodi^e 
their military masters’ voice. 

“The betrayal of intellectuals” of which the great 
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French wnter spoke after the European war, is a 
dangerous symptom of our age. You speak of the savings 
of* the poor people of Japan, their silent sacrifice and 
suffering, and take pride in betraying that this pathetic 
sacrifice is being exploited for gun running and invasion 
of a neighbour s hearth and hoitie, that human wealth 
of greatness is pillaged for inhuman purposes. 
Propaganda, I know, has been reduced to a fine art, 
and It IS almost impossible for people in non-democratic 
countries to resist hourly doses of poison, but one had 
imagined that at least the men of intellect and imagina- 
tion would themselves retain their gift of independent 
judgment. 

Evidently such is not always the case; behind 
sophisticated arguments seem to lie a mentality of 
perverted nationalism which makes the ‘intellectuals ” 
of today go blustering about their “ ideologies ” dragooning 
their own “masses” into paths of dissolution. 

I have known your people and I hate to believe 
that they could deliberately participate in the orgamzed 
drugging of Chinese men and women by opium and heron, 
but they do not know; in the meanwhile, representatives 
of Japanese culture in China are busy practising their 
craft on the multitude caught in the grip of an orgam- 
zatipn of a wholesale human pollution. Proofs of such 
* forcible drugging in Manchukuo and China have been 
adduced by unimpeachable authoiities. But from Japan 
there has come no protest, not even from her poets. 

Holding such opinion as many of your intellectuals 
do, I am not surprised that they are left “free” by 
your Government to express themselves. I hope they 
enjoy their fieedom. Retiring from such freedom into 
“ a snail’s shell ” in order to savour the bliss of meditation 
“on life’s hopeful future,” appears to me to be an 
unnecessary act, even though you advise Japanese artists 
to do so by way of change. I cannot accept such separa- 
tion between an artist’s function and his moral conscience. 
The luxury of enjoying special favouritism hy virtue of 
identity with a Government which is engaged in demoli- 
tion, in Its neighbourhood, of all salient bases of life, 
and of escaping, at the time, from any direct respon- 
sibility by a philosophy of escapism, seem to me to be 
another authentic symptom of the modern intellectual’s 
betrayal of humanity# ^ I 

Unfortunately the rest of the world is almost cowardly 
in any adequate expression of its judgment owing to 
ugly possibilities that it may be hatching for ns own 
future and those who are bent upon doing mischief 
are left alone to defile their history and blacken their 
reputation for all time to come. But such impunity m the 
long run bodes disaster, like unconsciousness of disease 
in its painless progress of ravage. 

I speak with utter sorrow for your people, your 
letter has hurt me to the depths of my being. I know 
that one day the disillusionment of your people will he 
complete, and through laborious centuries they will have 
to clear the debris of their civilization wrought to ruin 
by their own war-lords run amok. They will realise that 
the aggressive war on China is insignificant as compared 
to the destruction of the inner spirit of chivalry of Japan 
which IS proceeding with a ferocious severity 

China is unconquerable, her civilization, under the 
dauntless leadership of phiang Kai-shek, is displaying 
marvellous resources; the desperate loyalty of her peoples, 
united as never before, is creating a new age for that 
land. Caught unprepared by a gigantic machinery of 
war hurled upon her peoples, China is holding her own; 
^t^porary defeats can ever crush her fully aroused 

Faced by the borrowed science of Japanese militarism, 
:^lu(yh Is crudely western in character, Cbna’s stand 


reveals an inherently superior moral stature. And today 
I understand more than ever before the meaning of the 
enthusiasm with which the big-hearted Japanese thinker 
Okakura assured me that “ China is great.” 

You do not realise that you aie glorifying your 
neighbour at your own cost. But these are considerations 
on another plane; the sorrow remains that Japan, in the 
words of Madame Chiang Kai-shek which you must have 
read m the Spectator^ is creating so many ghosts. 
Ghosts of immemorial works of Chinese art, of iiieplacable 
Chinese institutions, of great peace-loving communities 
drugged, tortured, and destroyed. “Who will lay the 
ghosts?” she asks. Japanese and Chinese people, let 
us hope, will join hands together, in no distant future, 
in wiping off memories of a bitter past. True Asian 
humanity will be reborn Poets will raise their song and 
be unshamed, one believes, to declare their faith again 
in a human destiny which cannot admit of a scientific 
mass production of fratricide. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagore 

P,S—l find that you have already released your letter 
to the Press, I take it that you want me to publish 
my answer in the same manner. 

Letter to the Mahatma 
Dear Mahatma, 

It is difficult to a Japanese today to write a letter, 
not touching the present conflict with China. Though I 
think I can understand why your people are in sympathy 
with the Chinese, it is very sad that my own country’s 
standpoint is not equally well studied in India. Being a 
believer in silence, in action before words, Japan is no 
propagandist. I myself kept silence towards my Indian 
fnends, because I know that their minds will soon become 
composed and thoughtful to see a great cause for which 
Japan is exhausting herself today. Japan is indifferent 
to criticism of the third party, for she thinks that talking 
IS a foolish business of a dog and monkey. It is pity, 
however, that being backed by the west with commercial 
purpose, China, I mean the Kuomintimg government, 
became arrogant from flattery or her own pride, and 
broke a neighbourly friendship; taking up an anti- 
Japanese campaign as the nation’s only programme, she 
never stopped to think even for a moment what a strong 
fist her small island neighbour was hiding. 

The results to a country will be plain and clear to 
see, when she only depended on the west for her 
existence; and if she cannot fight without a western 
adviser, she is already defeated before she appears m the 
field. The bigness of the country is something in the 
peaceful day; but the most important thing of war is 
one’s heroism and sense of justice that supports his 
cause. The huge money that the Chinese government 
borrowed from the west in the past was foolishly spent 
for fire-arms, but not for her own people who were 
suffering from poverty and ignorance, I should like to 
know where in the world history is a similar case to the 
present war, for we have to help the masses of China 
besides defeating their government. Wherever one goes in 
the place of the Japanese occupation, he will be surprised 
to see how the Chinese co-operate with our soldiers in 
mending the houses that bullets damaged, and in rebuild- 
ing a railroad bridge that the Chinese soldiers ruined 
before they ran away. The Chinese masses are with us, 
because they know that our enemy is only their misguided 
government. 

No one can deny truth in the survival of the fittest 
One who is morally strong only manages to prosper. 
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The high officials m China, who grow fat and selfish from 
bribe-taking and intrigue, have now to answer to god’s 
impeachment When I say that the present war is a 
declaration towards the west to leave hands from Asia, 
I believe that there are many people in India, who will 
approve of us. 

Dear Mahatma, this letter may sound to you to be 
something that you do not expect from a poet; but I 
trust on your noble sense of justice, for the generally 
unkind atmosphere towards Japan in India made us 
impatient. But believe me, I myself still keep enough 
5imount of aloofness to deny the foolishness of mutability 


and to adapt myself to optimism that fits to my age. If 
the optimism of my choice has something of martyrdom, 
that IS because I am patriotic in the good old fashion. 

And if you open The Ganges Calls Me, a book of 
my Indian poems, that I sent you a few days ago, you 
will see a Japanese soul in response to nature and life of 
your country, that uplifted me to a higher spiritual status. 
Will you accept my sinceie greeting in “Mahatma 
Gandhi ” ? 


July 20, 1938 


Yours very sincerely, 

Yone Noguchi 


THE EUROPEAN TANGLE 

By Majoe D graham POLE 


England is working might and main to prevent 
Germany going to war with Czeoho-Slovakia 
over the Sudeten German issue. Acting in the 
closest possible association with her is France 
All over Europe the nations are looking to 
France and England to save them from the 
threatened beginning of a world war. And in 
the United States President Roosevelt and the 
bulk of the American people are lending their 
powerful moral support. 

Nothing m fact has been more striking, 
during the present crisis, than the way in which 
Geramny’s prestige has declined. Her violent 
propaganda against the Czechs has over-reached 
itself; it has created the opinion that in this 
■quarrel it is the Germans and not the Czechs 
who are irreconcilable. Lawless behaviour on 
the part of Nazis in other foreign countries 
strengthens this opinion Such behaviour has 
indeed undone much of Herr Hitler’s careful 
diplomacy. His famous Non-Aggression Pact 
With Poland, thanks to Nazi outrages m Poland 
and above all in Danzig, has now very little 
value in Polish eyes. Poland instead is turning 
once more to Geneva and is sending her Foreign 
Minister to the forthcoming meeting of the 
League of Nations Assembly. Even Hunga^, 
though her Regent went to be feted in Berlin, 
took care at the same time to hold one finger 
out to the Little Entente at Bled The most, 
it is said, that she will proimse is benevolent 
neutrality. 

If Germany were to make war tomorrow, 
it is doubtful whether she would have a single 
important ally except perhaps Italy — and Italy, 
impoverished by her wars in Abyssinia and 


Spain, might well prove a liability rather than 
an asset. In the Far East, no doubt, Japan is 
at the end of the Berlin-Rome-Tokio triangle. 
But if Japan were to come to the aid of her 
German ally she would have to fight two wars • 
her present war with China and war again with 
Soviet Russia And it is interesting to re- 
member that in the recent boundary dispute 
between Russia and Japan all that Germany 
would offer Japan, in the event of a war, was 
“ moral ” support. 

At the moment of writing, the week-end 
before the Nazi Congress opens at Nuremberg, 
there is a lull in the political atmosphere.' 
This too in spite of rumours that Herr Hitler, 
when he saw Herr Henlein yesterday, rejected 
the Czech proposals for a solution after the 
Swiss model of cantons — ^rejected, that is, the 
third solution which the Czechs have proposed 
and which is said to go to the extreme limit of 
concession Instead he is said to have drawn 
up his own plan and attached to it a time limit. 
In the absence of course of definitive news any 
sort of rumour arises And one wishes there 
were more solid ground's for optimism other 
than the mere fact that fireworks are unlikely 
until after the Congress has opened Incident- 
ally a great part of the present campaign is due 
to a ruse yesterday on the part of the news- 
papers. They came out , with posters pro- 
claiming Hitler’s Message of Pence. Everyone 
thought of course that it had immediate re- 
levance to the Sudeten question — and prices on 
the Stock Exchange firmed up ! Actually it was 
only the report of an interview which Herr Hitler 
had given some time ago to a distinguished 
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French writer, was in general terms and chiefly 
addressed to France, and had no special mes- 
sage for CzechO'Slovakia. Or rather, if it had 
any message at all, it was an unwelcome one. 
For it ended with the usual animadversions 
against Russia — ^Russia who is the especial ally, 
the eternal question mark, behind Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Still if it was a ruse it was a well-inten- 
tioned one. And if we want Herr Hitler to 
speak peace to the nations, we must do all we 
tactfully can to make it easy for him. He will 
get no help from the kind of Germans whom he 
and Dr. Goebbels, his Propaganda Minister, 
have raised up. They will have to eat so many 
of their words ! What indeed is to be done 
with a man like Dr. Robert Ley, the leader of 
the Nazi Labour Front, who has been saying 
the wildest things to the Conference of Germans 
Living Abroad which has just been meeting 
at Stuttgart. An audience of 20,000 men re- 
ceived with “ thunderous applause ” (says 
Reuter) his assertion that “ Geneva no longer 
exists and Germany has the best army in the 
world.” Dr. Ley glories in brute force, is drunk 
with it. 

“ Come what may, we will not yield in anything. A 
Yictorious army is never weary. Our fcaiaticUm does 
not abate, hut is bedommg daily even greater. The 
Swastika has crooked kooks that never let loose, but dig 
ever deeper into the people. The German people have 
put away their slippers and put on marching boots.” 

It is appalling to think that these words 
were spoken by the Leader of the Labour 
Front to Germans gathered from abroad. So 
wide a range for such terrible words. Incident- 
ally, the part about the Swastika sticking ever 
deeper into the people, is the kind of sadistic 
fantasy that makes people outside apprehen- 
sive because they realise that they have in fact 
to deal with men who are not quite normal. 

It IS not surprising perhaps that German 
propaganda has not only alienated foreigners 
but is even antagonising some of the Sudetens 
themselves. That Germany should want to 
incorporate them in the Reich, even though it 
can only be done after a war in which the 
Sudeten Germans themselves will be the chief- 
est sufferers, losing their homes and most pro- 
bably their lives, is asking too much of the 
times. If it could have been done by superior 
might, by merely threatening war, well and 
good. But since it cannot^since if she is in- 
vaded Czecho-Slovakia will fi^t to preserve 
he^- •territorial integrity, and France 'will come 
■toi,l|er 'taidj and Russia, and finally England — 
parley. Germany should 


throw her weight into obtaining the best pos- 
sible terms for the Sudetens. But instead, 
hitherto, she has talked nothing but war. Her 
press and her wireless and her spokesmen have 
all been engaged in working up feeling against 
Czecho-Slovakia. On the Czech frontiers, in 
the prolonged manoeuvres, German guns thun- 
der as if war had already begun. On the French 
frontiers work on the fortifications goes on 
apace, and Herr Hitler visits them to see how 
near they are to completion, as if the French 
Army were already on the march. No wonder 
there is talk of divisions amongst the Sudetens, 
of increasing accessions to the “ moderates.” 
No wonder many of them are beginning to 
doubt whether they are so much an end in 
German eyes as the means to an end — ^the end 
being Gennan hegemony in Europe. (Why all 
this pother about them ? Why doesn’t Ger- 
many worry about those other Germans, 
similarly stranded and far more repressed, in 
the Italian Tyrol ?) . 

Quite a number of people believe that 
there will be no war now because Germany 
could never have succeeded except in a short 
w'ar, and all these delays have made such a war 
impossible. France has had time to decide on 
her line of action. England has made it per- 
fectly clear that she will not allow France to 
be defeated. Russia is already credited with 
gun-running. America, in spite of her Nutra- 
lity Acts and her Jonson Acts, would lend her 
powerful aid if Germany made this war which 
is unnecessary on all counts and denounced by 
general opinion the whole world over. It is not 
as if the Czechs were unwilling to make con- 
cessions. They have proposed concessions 
which they will be hard put to it to justify to 
their own peoples. It is not as if there were no 
third party on the spot, as there is in Lord 
Runciman, to formulate an agreement which is 
honourable to all parties. No, if Germany 
makes war now it will be because she wants 
war — and everyone knows that and knows what 
the verdict if history will be on the Nazis. 

It would indeed be a reckless gamble if 
Germany were to begin this war. Times have 
changed since Italy was able to annex Abys- 
sinia, since Germany over-ran Austria. Even 
since both Italy and Germany began to inter- 
vene in Spain! They thought that England was 
decadent and they could do as they liked. 
(They have done as they liked in the matter of 
bombing British ships trading to Spain and 
that, no doubt, misled them.) But if they had 
reflected a little more deeply on the course of 
English history they would have noted that 
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England can never afford' to allow any one 
Power to become too strong on the continent. 
There always comes a time when she realises 
that a stand will have to be made. Prance, 
also, for that matter, and whatever the odds 
against her — and in the present situation in 
Spam and the Mediterranean there are odds to 
reckon_ with— is of the same opinion Indeed 
few things have been more impressive than 
Prance’s calm and clear pronouncement on her 
present case Said M. Daladier: 

“ Two possible courses, were open to France. One 
was to ensure respect of her undertakings and continue 
to appear before the world as a great nation. The other 
was to draw back into a sort of neutrality and take no 
interest in outside events. The first of these courses 
was the one he had chosen and intended to follow.” 

Could the issue be better expressed? 

All things considered, and contradictory 
and paradoxical as it may be, we axe back m 
the world of Mr. Eden though Mr. Chamber- 
lain (and the Cliveden set) might not subscribe 
to that conclusion! Mr. Eden was thrown to 
the wolves because he believed and said that 
the time had come to stand up to the Dictators. 
Because he believed that if such a stand were 
at Geneva, the nations would rally behind 
France and' England. Everything he said is 
coming true As the Americans, who as onlook- 
ers see most of the game, are remarking: 

“The aggressor nations have profited by hesitancy 
and divided counsels among other Powers. They have 
been able to pick ofiF their victims one by one, because 
it was plain that no hand would restrain them. Now a 
new concept seems to be dawning — or rather, the 
betrayed principle of collective security is being 
resuscitated ...” 

All the same, if and when the present crisis 
passes, can we hope for a revival of the League 
idea? The logic of events may have resuscitat- 
ed it for a moment, but the same men who 
betrayed it — ^the Chamberlains and the Simons 
—will still be in power. In their desire to let 
the Dictators down gently, will they not send 
it into cold storage again ? One can only 
hope that events will continue to keep the idea 
alive. Perhaps France, who in her time has 
made good use and bad use of the League, will 
see to it that the present opportunity is not 
allowed to pass. 

It would be a tragic waste of the moment, 
of an affirmative moment in which all peoples 
of goodwill axe on the side of the democracies, 
if a determined effort were not made now to 
bring the Spanish Civil War to a conclusion. 
Once the threat of a German-provoked world 
war is passed no reason can remain for in- 


difference to this other war, especially since, 
with its German and Italian intervention, it 
has admittedly been largely a dress-rehearsal 
for the possible world war. Or rather it has 
been not so much a dresa-rehearsal as a preli- 
minary campaign. In this campaign Germany 
and Italy hoped to obtain such strategic posi- 
tions as would (taken in conjunction with the 
re-fortification of the Rhineland) tie up the 
French army at her frontiers and m the Medi- 
terranean make the convoy of troops difiScult 
for both France and England. So successful 
have they imagined themselves to be, so 
delighted at the way in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain has turned a blind eye to their wave after 
wave of intervention, that they had come to 
believe that the world war would not be neces- 
sary England, so determinedly their “friend,” 
even to the extent of refusing to protect her 
own merchantmen against their cynical depre- 
dations, would never have the courage to stand 
up to them in their next phase. England and 
France (since in their foreign policy they act 
as one) would stand aside and let a triumphant 
Germany trample as she chose over Eastern 
Europe. Such was the general impression. As 
a Hungarian, for instance, picked on by a news 
correspondent to give the impression of the 
man in the street, remarked the other day: 

“We thought for some years that Britain vras in 
decay. We don’t think so now.” 

(For how long have they thought Britain 
in decay? Is it since the present National 
Government came into power, and betrayed 
successively China, Abyssinia, and Spain?). 

Mr. Chamberlain must be as sick of the 
word Spain as ever Mr. Baldwin was sick of 
the word Coal. He has only one and a fixed idea 
on that subject, that nothing must be done to 
displease Italy there and so interfere with his 
Anglo-Italian’ Agreement. Because Mr. Eden 
believed that py Anglo-Italian Agreement 
should be negotiated after Italy had ceased to 
intervene in Spain, rather than as a bribe while 
she was still intervening, Mr. Chamberlain got 
rid of Mr. Eden. To confound Mr. Eden in the 
House of Commons, he triumphantly assured 
the House that he had just heard that Signor 
Mussolini had agreed to the British plan for the 
withdrawal of the " volunteers ” in Spain. To- 
day, weeks and weeks after the departure of 
Mr Eden and that assurance, we know that 
General Franco has rejected the British plan 
on the instructions of Signor Mussolini. We 
^ow more, that Signor Mussolini has shown 
himself capable of the utmost perfidy. He no 
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longer pretends to conceal his intervention in 
Spain. He sends his reinforcements and, when 
questioned in the matter, replies that this is no 
new intervention, it is merely filling up the 
gaps made m his troops 

So the coming into force of the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement is as far off as ever, but the 
price of it has been staggering. The Committee 
of British Shipowners Trading to Spain have 
just issued some figures. Fifty British seamen 
have been killed by Franco’s aeroplanes and a 
hundred and twenty seriously wounded During 
the last six months alone eighty-six British 
ships have been attacked. In hard cash the 
losses are estimated at £3,500,000 

But the worst feature of it all, of course, 
is the injustice to Republican Spain. While 
Germany and Italy have been free to intervene 
with their aeroplanes and their men and their 
guns, the Spanish Government have had to fend 
for themselves unable even to buy arms from 
France and England — since France and Eng- 
land have scrupulously observed their so-called 
Non-Intervention undertaking. And, ultimate 
injustice, they have not been able even to buy 
arms elsewhere latterly, since, on the represen- 
tations of England, anxious as ever to do 
nothing to displease Italy, the French Govern- 
ment has closed its Spanish frontier 

Surely no expediency can justify such in- 
justices ! Wrongs like that will one day like 
chickens come home to roost . But the 
Chamberlains, with their fixed idea about Italy, 
seem even now to close their eyes to what they 
are doing in Spain. Only the other day, it was 
reported. Lady (Austen) Chamberlain had been 
feted at Burgos, the headquarters of General 
Franco’s Government. 

Yet Italy’s mischief making, and mischief 
making which has no other object than to make 
things difficult for England, shows no signs of 
abating. Her latest crime is, of course, her 
decrees outlawing all the Jews who have settled 
in Italy since the war and, as regards Jews in 
general in Italy, excluding them from Italian 
schools, whether as teachers or pupils, and from 
all “ academic, literary and artistic councils. ’ 
The first reaction to this with most people was 
that this was but one more proof of Italy’s 
growing subservience to Germany, a subser- 
vience she could not avoid from the moment 
when Herr Hitler marched into Austria and 
became her powerful neighbour. But it is not 
as simple as that. The Jews as ever are but a 
scapegoat. This latest move on the part of 
iWy is meant to have far-reaching effects, 
'the real Powers struck at are France in 


North Africa and Britain and America in 
Palestine. 

Signor Mussolini, we know, has lost pres- 
tige in his own and in Italian eyes through the 
long delay in implementing the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement. It does not become a Dictator to 
be kept waiting in this fashion Accordingly a 
few weeks ago he began to press for a conclu- 
sion of the Agreement without tins waiting for 
a settlement ” in Spain. But on this point, 
at least, opinion in England is too strong for 
Mr. Chamberlain. So Signor Mussolini there- 
upon began to use threats as to what Britain 
might expect if she remained in this mood. He 
might, he said, “ be obliged to resume his liberty 
of action ” in the Moslem world. And this is 
exactly what he is now doing. 

For some years now Signor Mussolini, the 
Dictator who once claimed the gratitude of 
Catholics everywhere for making pc'ace be- 
tween the Italian State and the Papacy, has 
assumed the role of Protector of the Moslem 
World. He saw that by playing such a role in 
North Africa he could eat away at the French 
interest there. He saw that by chamiiioning 
the Arabs in Palestine, by subsidising terrorism, 
he could make things difficult for Britain who 
has to administer the Mandate One Arab 
leader is reported to have stated that they have 
available in Palestine an enrolled force of some 
15,000 men and all the arms they require', and 
that they can get more! Thanks' largcdy to the 
mischievous Italian activities, matters are 
coming to a head in Palestine. Partition may 
come and with it the setting up of an indepen- 
dent Jewish State That Jewish State will be 
on good' terms with Britain and the United 
States — and so it suits the Italian Dictator to 
make trouble for it in advance* by .swelling the 
numbers of Jewish refugees. Indeed, the new 
Jewish State will be of the utmost strategic im- 
portance and a perpetual irritant to the Italian 
Dictator who would like to rule the wavi's each 
end of the Mediterranean. 

It only remains to point out that a con- 
tingent of Arabs is attending the Nazi Congress 
at Nuremberg . . . And so, however the pre- 
sent war scare resolves itself, there are webs 
and webs of German and Italian scheming spun 
across the path of France and Britain and 
America. 

But the democracies hold* all the cards if 
only they had the wit to realise it! The small- 
er States in Europe cannot stand on their own 
feet. That has been proved over and over 
again. They must revolve around some Great 
Power. But that arouses the rivalry of some 
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other Great Power — and there seems no end to 
the tug-of-war, no end to the restlessness and 
scheming. A Little Entente may form itself m 
Europe and for a time create the impression 
that as a bloc of some 50,000,000 peoples it can 
control its own future. But soon it is revolving 
around France. Then a Balkan Entente arises, 
with the same laudable intention in the begin- 
ning of casting off the yoke of the Great 
Powers It IS actually originated by one of the 
members of the Little Entente. But soon it 
also IS revolving around a Great Power — ^this 
time the Berlin-Rome axis And so what does 
the poor remains of the Little Entente, or to be 
more exact its most vulnerrble member, 
Czccho-Slovakia, do? It draws closer to Russia. 
And the only result of these ententes is that 
the small States are back where they started; 
with Germany and Russia glaring across them 
at each other. 

France must surely have awakened to the 
fact that there is no lasting security to be had 
through the method of ententes. There is no 
security but collective security. 

If France and Britain, with the moral 
support of the United States, begin a back-to- 
the-League movement, they will show them- 
selves able to grasp the present opportunity — 
and opportunity that may not come again. If 
we cannot bring to an end now the German 
and Italian war menace m Central Europe and 
the MedHerranean, we will have scotch’d the 
snake, not killed it, even though we may pre- 
vent it from striking for the moment. 

The democracies hold all the cards for two 
reasons. In the first place, world opinion is on 
their side In the second, they have all the 
resources. Italy may make war on Abyssinia; 
Japan may make war on China; Germany may 
dream of her hegemony in Europe But Italy 
cannot develop Abyssinia without credits; nor 
Japan develop China; nor Germany make war 
(some critics say) for more than a jew weeks 
in the present state of her finances. 

The German hegemony of Europe is a 
nightmare to all the Eastern States in Europe 
None of them really cares for Germany The 
Nazis with their jack boots and their persecu- 
tion of everyone who thinks differently, whethei 
it be Jew or Christian, have seen to that. Nor 
are Nazi methods of obtaining economic control 
anything but repellent. They have no money 
with which to make loans to Balkan countries^ 
But they have devised a clever system of 
manipulating their clearing arrangements in 


such a way as to tie these unfortunate people 
indefinitely to their chariot wheels. One trick, 
perhaps the meanest and the cleverest, is this. 
Germany buys far, more from a Balkan State 
than such a State could buy from her. It 
sounds a good idea to the Balkan State. But 
when the Balkan exporters ask for payment 
they are told there is not enough money in the 
clearing account to pay them. The Balkan 
State must go on buying German goods until 
the discrepancy is wiped out ! According to 
Mr Vernon Bartlett in fact Governments Mvo 
had to intervenee in order to pay their export- 
ers— and Rumania even had to inflate in order 
to do so. 

There seems a field then in the Balkans 
for British and French and any other proper 
loans And especially, it appears, in Rumania. 
There is a lot to be said, on every count, for 
giving assistance to Rumania. Situated as she 
is, it is the easiest thing in the world for 
reactionaries in that country to raise the 
Bolshevik bogey. Nothing might bring such an 
access to Balkan stability as a prosperous 
Rumania. It is said that she is potentially one 
of the richest countries in Europe. “ According 
to geologists, no more than 10 per cent of her 
mineral wealth has yet been tapped..” 

It is Rumania, or economic control of 
Rumania, that Germany is out for. That is 
why she is so hostile to Czecho-Slovakia. 
Czecho-Slovakia has the temerity to bar her 
way — and to call in Russia to help bar the way. 
In the coming days it will be interesting to see 
what becomes of this Russian protection. Will 
Czecho-Slovakia be forced or beguiled into 
giving it up? The Germans themselves make 
no secret of their determination to get rid of 
Russian “ interference ” It is the Russian 
question which has induced the Sudeten Ger- 
mans, or the extremists amongst them, to assert 
that they must have a voice (and they mean a 
determining voice) in Czecho-Slovakia’s foreign 
policy. They will, if they can, make Czecho- 
slovakia revolve round Germany. This was 
nakedly stated the other day in the German 
paper Boersen Zeitung. It complains : 

“ Czecho-Slovakia has usurped the functions of 
pointer on the scales of the European balance of power 
and attempted to be a bulwark against the so-called 
German * Drang nach Osten ’ . ” 

We will not quarrel with this descr'ption 
of Czecho-Slovakia’s tragedy. 

Westminster, London 

September 3, 1938 
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ENGLISH 

THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER AND 
DOMINION STATUS: By K. C. Wheare. Oxford 
University Press, Oxford, Calcutta, Bombay Price 
10s. net. 

In this volume the author has not attempted an 
exhaustive examination of the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, or of Dominion Status. He has performed the 
narrower task of explaining what are the effects of the 
Statute of Westminster upon Dominion Status, which 
“have often been exaggerated and are occasionally the 
subject of controversy.” So far as India is concerned 
the subject, though deserving of study and can with 
advantage be studied from this book, is at present merely 
of academic interest. For, it is clear from the 
parliamentary debates and Blue Books preceding the 
passing of the Government of India Act, 1935, as well 
as from that Act itself, that it is not the intention of 
the British Parliament and politicians that India should 
have the status of the Dominions, not to speak of the 
status of fully independent countries. There is only one 
sentence in the book, page 90, in which the word India 
occurs with reference to the classes of persons who can 
become members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

The book contains a table of cases and a table of 
statutes, and chapters on law and convention. Dominion 
Status in 1926 (I & II) , the special case of the Irish Free 
State, the scope of the Statute, the Statute and the United 
Kingdom Parliament, and separate chapters on the Statute 
and the legal status of Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and Newfoundland, South Africa and the Irish Free State 
respectively, a chapter on the Statute and the Monarchy. 
There is a concluding chapter, in which the author’s 
summing up is that “The Statute of Westminster forms 
a part and not the whole of ihe body of rules, legal and 
non-legal, which define Dominion Status.” There are 
four appendixes containing — ^The Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, 1865; The Statute of Westminster, 1931; The Status 
ol the Union Act, 1934; and The Statute of Westminster 
Adoption Bill 1937, (Australia). 

EMPIRE SOCIAL HYGIENE YEAR-BOOK, 1938-39. 
Preface by Mrs. C. Nevilk-Rolfe, O.B.E., and Dr 
T. Drummond Shiels, M. C. Prepared by the Britkh 
Social Hygiene Council Inc. London, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. 15s. net. 

This is the fifth edition of this useful year-book. 
In addition to relevant statistics and other information 
drawn from official sources, the United lUngdom section 
(occupying the greater portion of the volume) is ampli- 
fied by a series of authoritative articles on health services. 


illegitimacy, blind and deaf persons, cripples, maternity 
and child welfare, housing, marriage laws, juvenile 
delinquency and probation, prostitution and venereal 
disease, mental illness, mental defectives, tuberculosis, 
education, training in citizenship, and the like. As many 
aspects of social hygiene cannot be satisfactorily portrayed 
without reference to their international ‘•etting, there is 
a special section outlining international action in regard 
to the welfare of the mercantile marine, the campaign 
against traffic in women, the work of the health and 
labour organizations, the film, etc. 

For England, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland 
statistics are given on all the heads for all counties and 
county boroughs. Infant mortality rates are given 
separately for legitimate and illegitimate births. This 
indicates that unmarried motherhood is rather common, 
but it also is a proof of the humanity which takes care 
of illegitimate children. They are not secretly got rid of 
or seriously neglected. 

The information given for other parts of the Empire, 
including India, is not of course as elaborate as that for 
the United Kingdom. 

The following figures of the incidence of venereal 
diseases in the British Army and ihe Indian Army in 
India for the year 1935 (the latest given for both), are 
instructive : British Army— gonorrhoea 25.8 per thousand, 
sypblis 6 per thousand, soft chancre 6.8 per thousand. 
Indian Army— gonorrhoea 4.6 per thousand, syphilis 36 
per thousand, soft chancre 1.8 per thousand. 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII CATALOGUE : Being 
the University of Hawaii Bulletin for April 1938. 
Pp. 253. 

It contains the Register of Faculty and Students for 
1937-1938 and Announcement of Courses for 1938-1939. 
For a comparatively new University like that of Hawaii 
the variety and number of courses in various subjects are 
truly surprising to those who know how few are the 
courses in Indian universities, relatively speaking. 

GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN INDIA (In the Secondary 
and Collegiate Stages). By Mks Jyotiprabha Dasgupta, 
M.A, B.T., T.D. [London), Viharild Mitra Fellow. 
Published by the University of Cdcutta. 

Miss Jyotiprabha Dasgupta was entrusted by the 
Calcutta University with the work of visiting the important 
institutions for the education of girls in the different 
provinces and the more important Indian States, and was 
asked to submit a report thereafter. Her report is before 
us. She ^ did her duty with assiduity. The report 
is lucid, interesting and informative. It shows clarity of 
judgment and the power of sober criticism. Clear printing 
and a number of illustrations add to the attractions of the 
volume. Those who intend to start new institutions for 
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girls’ education, as well as those who have been conducting 
institutions already in existence may read this report with 
advantage 

MASARYK ON THOUGHT AND LIFE : Conversa-^ 
Uon$ with Karel Capek. Translated from the Czech by 
M, & R. W eatheralL George Allen and XJnwin^ London 
7s 6d. net. 

Readeis of The Modern Review know who Masaryk 
was and what he did. Son of a coachman, apprenticed in 
boyhood to a blacksmith, he received the advantage of 
university education and became university professor of 
philosophy. But he was also a realist idealist. He took 
a prominent part in the struggle lor the independence of 
his country, and was the liberator, father and creator of 
Czechoslovakian Republic. He was its first President In 
the-'e conversations with Karel Capek the late President 
Masaryk speaks with simplicity and intimacy of his own 
faith and philosophy which guided him throughout his 
long and active life. They cover a wide range of subjects 
— theory of knowledge, metaphysics, religion, Christianity, 
the so-called cultmal conflict, politics, nation Those who 
are of a philosophical or religious turn of mind will prize 
the majority of chapters punted first The chapters on 
politics and “nation” will appeal to others most. But in 
them also Masaryk appears as an idealist-realist who had 
faith in the core of religion. His insistence on both 
political and cultural endeavours should convey a lesson 
to our leading political speakers and workers and their 
followers. 

IDENTIFICATION OF HAWAIIAN PLANTS: A 
key to the Families of Dicotyledons of the Hawaiian 
Islands, Descriptions of the Families, and List of the 
Genera. By Harold St. John and F. Raymond Fosberg, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

The title of the booklet is a sufficient indication of its 
contents. It will undoubtedly be of considerable use to 
students of botany in the Hawaii Islands There ought 
to be similar publications by Indian universities for 
regional iiee. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S INDIAN LETTERS. 
Edited by Priyaranjan Sen. Illustrated, and with notes 
and appendix Pp. 67 duodecimo. Published by Mihir 
Kumar Sen, 1, Dover Lane, Calcutta. 

Florence Nightingale deservedly enj'oys world-wide 
fame for her woik for the lelief and treatment of the 
wounded in the Crimean war and as having assisted in 
founding the Red Cross Society, She formed an institu- 
tion for the training of nurses and gave valuable help in 
the leform of army hospitals. So far as India is con- 
cerned she had been hitherto known as the authoress of 
Life or Death in India. The letteis under notice reveal 
a hitherto unknown aspect of her personality, namely, 
her deep interest in the welfare of the poverty-stricken 
peasants of India The sub-title of the book indicates 
that It gives “a glimpse into the agitation for tenancy 
reform, Bengal, 1878-1882.” The letters chow her shrewd- 
ness, integrity, practical compassion, and understanding of 
the condition of the peasants. In a full introduction the 
editor discusses the problems with which the letters deal. 

CAPITAL (Karl Marx’s famous work) : A Critical 
Analysis of Capitalist Production, translated from the 
third German edition by Samuel Moore and Edward 
Aveling and edited by Frederick Engels. A photographic 
reprint of the stereotyped edition of 1889, with a 
supplement including changes made by Engels in^ the 
fourth German edition, and Ms preface to that edition, 
with notes, Marxes preface to the French edition, and 


notes on the English edition; edited and translated by 
Dona Torr. Medium 8vo., pp. xxxi+882. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., London. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Karl Marx, the founder of international socialism, 
requires no introduction. The name of his epoch-making 
book Kapital is known to many by repute who have not 
read or even seen it. The publishers have brought it 
within their reach in a handy form and at a moderate 
price The translation given in the volume is the only 
one edited by Engels. For the first time the translation 
has a complete List of Authorities, based on that pre- 
pared by the Marx-Ehgels-Lemn Institute of Moscow. 

“Since the beginning of literature few books have 
been written like the first volume of Marx’s Kapital. It 
is premature to offer any definitive judgment on his work 
as revolutionary thinker and agitator, because that is still 
very far from completion. There need, however, be no 
hesitation in saying that he, incomparably more than any 
other man, has influenced the labour movement all over 
the civilized world; his theories have in a thousand ways 
already penetrated the different strata of society, even the 
highest, but most of all the working classes. It may also 
be safely said that his views can have any hope of realiza- 
tion only after very extensive modification. In many 
respects the analysis of the economic development of 
modern society has been justified by subsequent events, 
but in many also it has been falsified; and it could be 
shown that he has left out of account some of the 
decisive factors in social development.” 

Marx tells us in his preface that the final aim of his 
great work is to reveal the economic law that moves 
modern society. He was a man of uncommon knowledge, 
which he used with masterly skill. To those who under- 
stand his terminology, his style is lucid and powerful, 
though also sometimes tedious owing to the minuteness 
of his exposition. The march of his thought is enlivened 
by humour, severe invective, and flashes of light from the 
most unexpected quarters. 

D. 

THE SNAKES OF INDIA : By Lieut. -Colonel K. G. 
Gharpurey, LMS. Publkhed by The Popular Book 
Depot, Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay 7. Pages 
165. Price Rs. 3. 

A book like this should have been reviewed by an 
expert on snakes, though we are not sure if such a 
reviewer could be easily found. A lay man sees in it a 
description of the physiology and habits of life of snakes, 
specially those of India. There is a chapter at the end 
of the hook on 'A World Survey of Dangerous Snakes’ 
from the pen of another writer. We have a classification 
of snakes into land-snakes, tree-snakes, sea-snakes, &c. 
There is also a chapter on the treatment of snake-bite 
and another on protection against snakes. These chapters 
contain useful, though not absolutely new, information 
for people living m snake-infested areas. When one 
remembers that about 20,000 people die every year of 
snake-bite in British India alone, the value of such in- 
formation cannot he over-estimated. 

There are several illustrations in the book, These, 
however, as the author himself admits, are not always 
very clear, ‘ as they represent specimens of snakes 
preseived in spirit’ (p. ii). 

While giving some general information about snakes, 
the author says : “ Nearly all snakes are cannibals, that 

IS, they eat other snakes and even those of their own 
kind” (p. 4; Cf. also p. 129) Ordinarily, a cannibal 
is * one who eats human flesh ’. An animal feeding on 
its own species is also sometimes called cannibal; but 
IS this use really verv common ? 
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Snakes, we are told, have no external ear, and hence, 
* sounds conducted through the air are not heard by 
them’ (p. 7), And we are further told that one CoL 
Wall, LM.S. has conclusively proved this (p. 50)* But 
sounds conducted through solids are heard by snakes. 
The proposition laid down here is not free from ambi- 
guity* What IS sound, after all ? Is any vibration that 
reaches the body sound ? And are snakes really unable 
to hear the flute of the charmer ? 

Chapter XXXIV (Hindu Mythology : Snakes and Folk- 
lore) is rather scanty and could be considerably enriched 
by more copious references to the ancient literature on 
snakes, Sanskrit as well as vernacular. Snakes and their 
controlhng deity occupy a considerable section of early 
Bengali literature. 

No one can deny that the Seducei of Eve and the 
sinister enemy of man deserves study. We congratulate 
the author on his ventuie* He has given us an interest- 
ing book. 

U C. Bhattacharjee 

INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE IN INDIA: By 
Nabagopal Das, PkD. (Econ,) (London) , LCS. Published 
by Oxford University Press, 1938, Pages 174. Price Rs. 7. 

During the last few years, the problem of industrial 
development m India has loomed large in all public 
discussions and the facts and factors that have been 
found to stand in the way of progress have been widely 
studied by economists and businessmen. The book under 
review by Dr. N. G. Das of the Indian (I!ivil Service critically 
analyses the points of defects and drawbacks that have 
so far retarded industrial progress in India. The author 
at the outset deals with the various defects in Indian 
Inoney ^ conditions in its relation to the financing of 
industries. He very rightly points out the hindrances in 
our “ System ” of Government domination over the 
money market owing to their rigid control of currency 
and credit, resulting m a lack of elasticity and stability 
of the monetary conditions. The establishment of the 
Reserve Bank of India to a certain extent improved the 
position, but still, It has much to depen^d on the Govern- 
mental policy. Author’s study of the English, American 
and German system of banking and industrial finance and 

suggestions towards refoiming the Indian system, 
deserves careful consideration. In dealing with the 
sy-tem of managing agency, although the author has 
very little to say, he has nevertheless studied the whole 
problem from economic and objective point of view. He 
has alsoi pointed out at great length the very many 
malpractices in our industrial system. Dr. Das has 
emphasi ed, which will be subscribed by all sound 
thinking men, that economic welfare of a nation depends 
not so much on the quantity of progress as on the 
quality of the economic organisations The book will 
undoubtedly prove useful. 

Nihar Ranjan Mukherjee 

INDIAN STATES AND THE NEW REGIME : By 
Maharaj-Kumar Raghuhir Singh, M.A,, LL.B,, DXitt., 
with a Foreword bv Sir C P. Ramaswami Aiyer, K.CJ.E 
Published by Messrs, D. B. Taraporevala, Sons, and Co,, 
Cloth bound, Pp, xxmii + 469, Price Rs. 10. 

The learned author of the book is no other than 
the heir-apparent of the Sitamau State in Central India. 
A work on the new federal constitution of India from 
the pen of a member of the princely order itself is bound 
considerable interest to all students of Indian 
^or|sia,tutio^al history. The author has given a masterly 
survey’ of the developments relating to the Indian States 
prior to % passing of the Government of India Act 


of 1935; and it is refieshing to find that he has 
taken a sobei and dispassionate attitude in his analysis 
of the pait played by the Indian Princes in the final 
shaping of the federal constitution The commentary 
on the new Government of India Act is detailed as well 
as critical, and gives evidence of the writer’s gra-p of 
the legal and political implications of the federal idea 
embodied m the new constitution The author has 
shown commendable judgment and breadth of view in 
his bold criticism of the attitude of the so-called 
smaller Princes who have managed to capture the 
Chamber today; and his scheme for strengthening and 
reorganizing the Chamber is exceedingly intei eating, and 
deserves close attention of everyone concerned. We 
cordially welcome this valuable addition to the liteiature 
on the Indian States. 

Nand\lal Chatter ti 

THE MALERS OF THE RAJMAHAL HILLS: 
By Sasanka Sekhar Sarkar. Published by The Book 
Company Ltd., Calcutta. 1938. Pp. XI +129. 

This IS a short monograph on the Maleis, a 
Dravidian speaking lube living m the Rajmahal, Pakur 
and Godda sub-divisions of the Santal Parganas dDtiict 
m Bihar. The Malers appear to have moved away from 
their original moorings in these paits in compaiatively 
recent times and their contacts with the Hindu popula- 
tion in the neighbourhood have introduced significant 
changes in their social and economic organization. 
There are six short but readable chapters on general 
con ideiations, appearance, domestic life, social oignniza- 
tion, ceremonials, religious and magical practices, bcside.s 
an introduction which sets forlh many ol the author’s 
conclusions and four brief appendices which complete 
the account 

The author points out the cultural differences between 
the Oraons and the Malers and concludes that *‘the 
Malers and the Oraons are two independent Dravidian 
speaking people and they never came into contact with 
one another and that the Maleis are the autochthonous 
inhabitants of these hills to which place they are still 
confined to in the face of their gradual extinction and 
are one of the earliest remnants of the pre-Dravuhans 
in this region.” The evidences he has put forward do 
not however support his conclusion He says that “the 
first thing that strikes one is that the Oraon religion 
is essentially communal or tribal wheieas the Maler 
religion is purely individualistic (p. 10).” In page 11, 
commenting on the Malei religion, lie says, “the 
communal worship is done by the village headman 
(Manjhee) and in case of individual calamity the person 
himself performs the worship.” The absence of the 
clan system among the Malers has been cited by the 
author as proof of cultural difference between them and 
the Oraons who possess the clan system. In page 55, 
he writes, “there is a prevailing belief among some of 
these Paharias that Samria is their clan. Particularly 
the Munshi of Karambi explained to the author that 
the Paharias are divided into Samria, Malpaharia and 
Kumarbagh sections — these he claimed to be divisions 
like the Santal clans.” Writing about the changed 
cultural outlook of the Malers the author was uncertain 
‘ whether the same sort of disihtegration has also 
occurred with the clan system of these people.’ Any one 
who has lived with primitive groups for any length of 
time knows how fast social institutions are being dis- 
integrated among them. 

The territorial organization found among the Malers, 
their love of finery and flowers, the excessive bride-price 
which make it difficult for people to marry and settle down, 
the customs and rites connected with birth, name giving, 
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marriage and death, the insUtution of village dormitory 
among them and the agricultural practices commonly met 
with, unmistakably affiliates them to the Munda-Dra vidian 
cultural pattern. It is only m their religious life that 
the Malers show some divergent practices but knowing 
as we do, the contacts these people have with 
neighbouring Hindu and Hinduised tribal groups, it tS 
no wonder that foreign names have been adopted by 
them to designate their clan and tribal deities. The 
evidences provided by the author do not justify the 
assumption of independent origin of religious traits, for 
whatever rites and customs may have been borrowed by 
the Malers, their attitude to these, in other words, the 
.configuration of their culture has not been tremendously 
upset. 

From 1901 to 1931, the Malers have increased from 
47,066 to 59,891 Does it show that ‘ the tribe is 

becoming giadiially extinct’? ‘The fecundity of the 
Paharia women seem to be low when compared with 
those residing in the plains,’ p. 71. This statement is 
important and is expected m a dying tribe, but no data 
have been cited by the author m support of this conclu- 
sion. The 11 genealogical charts do not make a 

representative sample on which to base the generalization. 
Investigations into size of families and the fertility rates 
are necessary before we can accept this. In one 

^passage (p 8) the author writes, “They (Oraons) are 
thoroughly an agricultural people and the temporary 
interment of the dead bodies are due to the lands being 
•under the crops.” Does he mean that the custom of 

burial is a fertility iite or does he mean that land for 
burial IS not available when lands are under crops? 
He says that ‘ unmarried girls above the age of 20 are 
met with among the Malers ’ but during the long 

experience of the author, he could get only three cases 
and these were either deformed, decrepit or guilty of 

‘social lapses. 

Malers aie not a primitive people. They represent 
a blended culture where riles and customs introduced 

iiom highly organized societies have mixed with those 

of primitive or infantile character. It is not a closed 
unit either as intei penetration of culture traits is still 
going on. It is theiefore difficult to distinguish the alien 
traits from the indigenous ones. Many of the new traits 
referred to as chaiactenstic of the Maler culture are 
introduced from al'en sources and grafted on their 
indigenous stem These are, however the limitations of 
the monographic method applied to a study of blended 
cultuies and we sympathise with the author in bs 
difficulties. A study -d the cuTural changes that have 
ttaken place would be an important contribution to our 
knowledge of ciilluic contacts and acculturation. The 
author may take it up with advantage as he is eminently 
qualified to do so. 

The book is otherwise -well written and the author 
has given evidence of his earnest and careful 
investigations. 

D N. Majumdar 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE RIGVEDIC PANTHEON: 
By Srimati Akhsaya Kuman Devi. Published by Bijaya 
iKrishna Brothers 32, Vivekan.anda Road^ Calcutta. 
Pages 212, Price Re. 2. 

In this book, as its name implies the authoress has 
traced the origin and evolution of as many as 86 deities 
'of the pantheon of the Rigveda, including Buddha, 
Rishava and Mahavir. To the Vedic people the stars also 
were objects of adoration like the sun and^ the moon; so 
a majority of Rigvedic divinities were deified stars 

The study is based on comparative philology and 
'mythology. It is interesting to know how the conceptions 


of the gods have evolved through different stages from 
time to time. Brahman, for example, iheant praise, 
prayer oi priest in the Samhita. More than two hundred 
times this word has been used as prayer or praise in the 
Rigveda. In the Aitereya Brahman it means Holmes ^ and 
in the Upanishad only it has been identified with the 
Ultimate Reality. 

It must be said to the credit of the authoress that 
she has succeeded in discovering similar conceptions of 
Babylonian, Egyptian and Avestic gods thus pointing out 
clearly the cultural intercourse that must have existed 
among the ancient nations 

One conclusion of the authoress will, I am afraid, 
appear startling to a section of the readers. In her 
opinion, the genesis of Om, the sound-symbol of Reality, 
IS not Vcdic or Indian but Egyptian for she says that Om 
is not even once found in the Rigveda There in the 
sacred Gayatri too is without Om which has been added 
to it much later. As there is an Egyptian god called Om 
representing eternity and immortality, it is very likely, 
observes the authoress, that Om has been adopted from 
Egyptian mythology. 

Original references to the Rigveda and other Vedic 
literature have enhanced the value and the importance of 
the book. 

We congratulate the learned authoress on her success 
in this new publication which seems to have surpassed 
all her previous works m many respects. Few Hindu 
women of our times have produced such a scholarly book 
as the one under review. 

SwAMi Jagadiswarananda 

VEDA AND VEDANTA: By Ernest P. Horrmtz. 
Published by the Advaita Ashrama. Price Rs. 2. 

In this book the author has embodied a series of 
bis lectures delivered at the Unwersity of Bombay. In 
some of the lectures the authoi has sought to construct a 
history of the Aryans m the Arctic region as well as 
of their expansion; while, m the rest, he dealt with the 
Ind>an religion and philosophy. His treatment of 
philosophy consists in vague generalisations clothed in 
a grandiose style; and his his‘ory is based chiefly on 
philological assumptions. The account of the 
Narasimhas, mighty heroes pos essing lion’s strength 
and engaged in bloody battles with the (seven) 
great polar bears, as well as the story of the exodus of 
the heroes from the ice-bound north to the Himalayan 
region, full of .Jujube (Badari) trees, are instances to 
the pcint. 

In order probably to show his originality the author has 
often done violence to established tradition Badarayana, 
we are told, was not originally the name of an acharya 
but of a school at Badara; Gaudapada is made one of 
the band of the Gauda Brahmins, who smuggled the 
‘Buddhist heresy’ into the Vedanta; while hr disciple, 
Acharya Govinda, is named Bhagabatpada. These and 
similar other uncorroborated statements naturally raise 
doubts in the minds of the readers as to the competency 
of the airhor to speak on the philosophy and religion of 
India The irrelevent references to Vivekananda are apt 
illustrations of what is known as the fallacy of Argument- 
turn ad Hominum. 

SIVA-MAHIMNA STOTRAM : Edited by Swami 
Pahitrananda. Published by the Advaita Ashrama, 4, 
Wellington Lane, Calcutta. Price annas five only. 

This is a nice edition of the famous hymn, with word 
notes and English translation. The printing is good and 
the translation fairly accurate. 

ISANCHANDRA RaY 
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THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) 
BILL, 1938 : ITS SCOPE AND EFFECT . By Raghu- 
pau Ghatak^ M,A.f M,L, Calcuttaf 1938. Price Rs. 3. 

This timely publication provides a running 
commentary, clause by clause, on the Income Tax 
Amendment Bill now before the Central Legislature. 
Mr. Ghatak’s book deseives to be widely read, both in 
view of the great changes contemplated in the Bill and 
on Its own merits The author has referred, in appropriate 
places, to the relevant provisions of English law and 
practice, on which a number of the contemplated changes 
are based, and has very cogently commented, where 
necessary, on the differences between England and this 
country in these matters. The hook contains, besides, 
references to the case-law on the subject and to those 
court decisions in view of which it has become 
incumbent to make revisions in the existing law. On 
the important issue relating to the vesting of Income- 
Tax officers with wide powers for penalising assessees 
who fail to make the statutory return of income, 
Mr. Ghatak points out that the Bill goes much beyond 
the English law, and that it would involve an amount of 
trouble to tax-prayers and to the administrative authorities, 
hardly commensurate with the financial results likely to 
be achieved. His comments on these inquisitorial provi- 
sions are indeed mildly worded. We cannot however, 
agree with his view that “To define ‘Income’ by an 
enumeration of particular cases, inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of English Jurispiudence, as 
developed by great jurists, is sure to lead to 
difficulties in future,” for, in the first place, 
there is no practicable alternative to it, and, in the 
second place, this is the usual practice in most countries 
In fact, difficulties would of course^ arise, but they are 
unavoidable. Mr. Ghatak’s observations on the provision 
for the joint assessment of husband and wife on their 
individual incomes deserve careful consideration by the 
legislators. He points out that the proposed amendment 
goes against the Law of Stridhan in Hindu Law, the 
Law of Dower m Mahomedan Law, and the Mamed 
Women’s Property Act, 1883, and he cites the British 
Royal Commission on the Income Tax, 1920, against too 
sweeping an application of the joint assessment principle 
Mr. Ghatak doubts whether any advantage will result 
from the ‘carrying forward of losses’ contemplated m 
the Bill, but he does not seem to have dealt with the 
question adequately. The need for such a provision was 
recognized by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
1925, and the present Bill has been worded so as to 
extend the benefit to the income from professions and 
vocations, the reservations embodied being necessitated 
by practical considerations The general public would 
have welcomed a more extended discussion of the “ Slab ” 
system. 

On the whole, the author is to be complimented on 
his able discussion of the Bill, written in such a short 
span of time. P. Chakrabarty 

THE ARYA MARRIAGE VALIDATION ACT, XIX 
of 1937, with appendices. By C. L. Mathur, M A., LLB. 
(Cantab), B.Sc. (Panj.). Barnster-at-Law, Reader, Law 
College, Lahore. Published by The University Book 
Agency, Law Book-sellers. Kacheri Road, Lahore Price 
Re. 1. 

This Act has been placed on the Statute Book in 
order to legalise inter-caste marriages among Arya 
Samajlists and to confer validity on such marriages 
celebrated prior to the Act. 

During the last seventy years Social Reformers have 
been waging a ceaseless war against the Institution of 


Caste and as the out-come of this movement seveial AclSs 
have been passed by the Indian Legislature for facilitat- 
ing inter-caste marriages amongst the Hindus, and the 
last Act of the series is the Arya Marriage Validation 
Act of 1937. The question of intei-mainages amongst 
various castes has for some time been seriously agitating 
the minds of the younger geneiation Tradition and to. 
some extent public opinion amongst Hindus of the older 
generation have been fighting against this innovation, 
but the greatest obstacle was the legal one This 
difficulty has now been completely removed in the case 
of Arya Samajists by the Act of 1937 This Act has 
clearly defined the position of the Arya Samajists in the 
Hindu social system by giving statutoiy lecognition of 
the same by the said Act. According to this Act, the 
Arya Samajists have been classed as Hindus 

The learned author has very clearly dealt with the 
whole subject in a very able manner and has leproduced' 
all the Acts relating to this subject in the book under 
review. We thank the learned authoi lor giving a 
historical summary of the legislation from the very 
beginning. Jitendranath Bose 

LOVE SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS : By M. 
Krishnamurti. Published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford. Pp. 
56. Price not stated. 

This neatly got-up little book contains a sequence 
of unrhymed sonnets followed by a number of other 
poems. One wonders why a poet who chooses such an 
inelastic verse-form as the sonnet shies at the lesser 
bondage of rhyme, e'^pecially as Mr. Krishnamurti does 
seem to obtain quite pleasing effects with his verses even 
though the theme is often slight enough and the conclu- 
sions even banal sometimes. Only occasionally a start- 
ling figure or an unusual but apt simile calls forth in us. 
that poignant delight which is, or should be, the raison 
d'etre of lyrical poetry. 

It IS satisfying to realize that though wiitmg in 
English Mr. Krishnamurti is thoroughly Indian in spirit. 
It is the virgin simplicity of a Hindu faith as well as 
a Hindu charity that gives a touch of pathos to many of 
his poems. Perhaps the best example of his poetry is- 
his shortest poem ‘ Quest * : 

I came to seek my love 
My love has found me 
My morning dream clouds aie chased 
By the blue of eternity. 

THIS CIVILIZATION: By P. R. Kaikini. Pub- 
lished by New Book Company, Kitab Mahal, Bombay. 
Pages 44. Price 1-8. 

The dominant colour in this little collection of pastels^ 
is a murky grey. Most of the poems affect a very belated 
disillusionment of the postwar type, and some also take 
on the diagrammatic form m which the European post 
war generation sought to piece together its shattered 
emotional apparatus. Michael Roberts speaks, with implied' 
approbation, of Kaikini’s verse as being ‘ different from 
most of the Indian poetry I have seen ’ : the difference 
lies in the fact that there is precious little here that is* 
characteristically Indian, except the author’s passionate 
sense of right and wrong and his intense moral horror at 
the ruthlessness of modern civilization — neither of which, 
by the way, accord very well with the pose of cynical’ 
detachment which he inherits from his western predeces- 
sors. Not only the thought but even the imagery is often* 
foreign — ^the peasant girl takes ‘bacon and bread and 
butter and tea’ and talks brave love-words after D. H. 
Lawrence. 

The sophisticated, however, will respond enthusiasti- 
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icaliy to some of the poems — Slaughter House, The Pit, 
and Workshop expressing the dazed confusion of modern 
life; Arab Womm with its forceful epigrammatic con- 
clusion : 

In return 
She receives 
.Devoted protection 
Enough food 
Enough work 
Unremitting love 
And a child every summer — 
and one or two other pieces. S. H. V. 

BENGALI 

SHISHU-BHARATI : Eight Volumes, from Volume 
me to Volume eight To be completed in two more 
Volumes. Edited by 1 ogendrauath Gupta. Indian 
Publishing House, 22J1 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 4 per Volume. 

The Indian Publishing House has added substantially 
to the joy of Bengali-readmg children and to their 
imeans of acquiring knowledge by the publication of 
Shishu-Bharatu It began to be published serially in 
monthly numbers pi iced 12 annas each several years 
back and will soon be complete. It may be called the 
children’s encyclopaedia or the children’s treasure-house 
of knowledge. The editor has shown considerable 
.resource and enterprise in getting together articles on 
.a great variety of subjects and illustrating them profusely. 
The illustrations include many printed in many colours. 
The eight Volumes so far pulilished contain 3,200 pages 
of the size of The Modern Remew printed neatly on 
thicker paper than is ordinarily used in monthly 
magazines in India, A list of all the subjects on which 
articles are included in these Volumes would be too 
long for this brief notice. The first Volume alone 
contains Sections devoted to the lives of great men, 
astronomy, primitive man, our country India, light, 
photography, history, life of plants, select poems, cereals, 
legends and stories, water, national songs, animals, life 
as chemical activity, foreign lands, the shape and location 
of the earth, ages of the world, the air, introduction 
to science, world-literature, course of human life, sound, 
art, development of art, music and crafts, selections, 
and literature 

SENJUTI (“The Evening Lamp”): By Rabindra^ 
nath Tagore. Visva-bharati Bookshop, 210 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. Price one rupee. 

This is the first edition of the latest book of poems 
by Rabindranath Tagore, It is dedicated in a fine 
poem to Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar under whose and whose 
colleagues’ treatment he was during last serious illness. 
The first poem, “Janma-din” (Birthday), was written 
on his first birthday after recovery from that illness. 
It is a great poem, in which the poet sings mostly of 
things of all time, laughing to scorn at the same time 
man’s hungry inhumanity to man. There is another 
poem on Birthday in this book in which the poet longs 
to be included among those who are unknown to fame. 
Lovers of his poetry will welcome this volume for its 
•own sake as well as because it is a sure earnest of 
more poems to come. 

BIDAYA-ABHISHAP (“ Curse at Farewell) : By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Visva'-hharati Bookshop, 210 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price three annas. 

This is the fourth reprint of the poet’s famous 
poem on the mythological story ^ of Kacha and 
Devayani. Kacha, son of Vrihaspati, the preceptor of 


the gods, came to the hermitage of Shukra, the 
preceptor of the Daityas, to learn from him the art of 
restoring life. With the help of Devayam, Shukra’s 
daughter, whose favour he had won, he succeeded in 
learning the art. The conversation between him and 
her which is the theme of the poem, takes place on 
his coming to bid farewell to her. He does so like one 
entirely fancy-free, as it were. Devayani is deeply 
mortified and curses him that he will not be able to 
apply the art he has learnt. The story is an illustration, 
hoary with antiquity, of the dictum, 

“Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

VISVA-PARICHAYA (“Introduction to the 
Universe”) : By Rabindranath Tagore. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged, and fourth reprint. Illustrated. 
Visva-bharati Bookshop. Price Re. 1. 

This book, which we have noticed thrice already, 
has been printed four times in the course of one year. 
In this edition the author has corrected certain errors 
pointed out by Professoi Bibhutibhushan Sen of 
Krishnanagar College and Sriyukta Indramohan Som of 
Bombay, to whom he has expressed his great gratitude. 

SHYAMALI : By Rabindranath Tagore. Second 
reprint. Visva-bharati Bookshop. Price Re. 1. 

This IS a volume of prose-poems, which we have 
noticed before. The only poem in verse in it is the 
dedication addressed to Srimati Rani Mahalanohis. 
Reading over again some of the stanzas of some poems 
in this volume we felt that true poets are endowed with 
youth everlasting. 

D. 

CHALAR PATH ( THE WAY ) : By Dr. Nishi 
Kanta Ganguly, M.A. Saraswati Library, Calcutta. Re. 1. 

This Bengali book of 115 pages is worthy of note 
for certain reasons The author, we are told, was 
in-charge of a Vedantic Monastery of Bengal, arrested 
and detained for seven years in jails and detention 
camps. Out of his experience was born this book — ^his 
thoughts on ‘The Way of Life’ on its four stages, that 
of Brahmacharya, Vivaiia, Samaj and Mukti {i. e.. Training 
Period, Married Life, Social Life, and generally, the Life 
of Emancipation). The division is not orthodox, neither 
is the treatment orthodox, as would be expected from 
a member of a monastic order. He sets quite sane and 
rational value on the common life of the ordinary citizen 
who marries and settles down and fights his way through 
life in joy and sorrow among his own dear and near 
ones It does not deny life, it accepts that, and then 
tries to raise it to a higher level by an application to it 
of the scientific knowledge of the modern times and of 
the spiritual heritage of India. It reveals a fair attempt 
at a synthesis of the old thought and the new challenge, 
and deserves serious study by all — old or new. 

“Achal” 

HINDI 

LONDON MEN BHARATIYA VIDYARTHI : By 
Rafkumar Man Singh, Vidyabhushan, Bar-at-Law. Pub^ 
lished by the Rajasthan Sahitya Mmdal, Ajmer. Pp. 250. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

This is no hook of travels and impressions in the 
ordinary sense. The life of an Indian student in London 
is depicted in story form, which will be found to be 
interesting and instructive. The author has ably drawn 
the picture of extra-university hfe of an average Indian 
student, which is not without pathos, humour and romance. 
The book may he an eye-opener to many. 

Rames Basu 
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GUJARATI 

RAGHUVAMSHA : By Nagmdas Amarji Pandya, 
BA, Printed at tie yashwant Printing Press, J uravarnagar, 
(Wadhwan). Illustrated, Cloth hound Pp, 292, Price 
Rs, 2A)A) (1937), 

So far as we know this is the first attempt to 
render into Gujarati verse (Samasholaki translation) 

the very well-known Sanskrit poem of Kalidas It is 
at all tunes a aifficult task to render such poems m.o 
a vernacular so as to bring out and preset ve the beauty 
and charm of the original classical text : it is rendered 
moie difficult when one has to deal with classics of 
such acknowledged superiority as the one under notice. 
By means ol lilustraiions and footnotes the translator 
has tried his bmt to bring home to the reader the 

underlying beauty of the original verses but as he 

himself candialy adm ts, it is but a dim picture thrt he 
has been able to paint. The reader can merely have a 
‘‘ peep ” a„ the original through his rendering. We 
agree with him. A scholarly introduction from the pen 
of Shastri Durgashankar Kevalram on the time when 
Kalidas flourished is a welcome feature of the book. 

ELEVEN BOOKS 

The Gujaiat Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad has 
presented its members with eleven books brought out 

during the course cf 1937 which comprise : 

(1) DARSHANIK KOSHA: By Chhotalal Narbhe- 
ram Bhatta, Price Re, 1-0-0, 

It IS the first part, and displays the very intimate 
knowledge that the compiler of the Kosha possesses of 
the Darshan philosophical works m Sanskrit. It is the 
first of Its kind. 

(2) PRAIA JIVAN NI DRISHTIYE DUDHA ANE 
GHEE (Milk and Ghee viewed from the popular eye): 
By Dr, Hanprasad V, Desai, Prise 0-2-0, 

A most useful work it treats the subject both 
from the popular and scientific point of view. 

(3) LIMBU ANE TENI JATNAN FALO NO 
UOYOG (Lemon and other fruits belonging to the same 
species, such as oranges, sweet limes and giape fruit) : 
By Magonlal Gajjar, Price 0-4-0, 

In a small compass the writer has treated the subiect 
of the growth and rearing of these fruits successfully 
from the grower’s and the trader’s as well as the 
householder’s point of view. 

(4) GUJARATIOYE HINDI SAHITYAMAN APELO 
FALO (Contribution of Gujarati writers to Hindi 
Literature) : By D, P, Derasari, Barrister-at-Law. Price 
0-4-0, 

It is a most informative work. Vra, or Hindi was 
always studied by Guj'arati scholars of old, mediaeval 
and even mod-rn times, as much of religious and 
devotional literature was found m it, and it was this 
literature which was the staple food of the pcets. 
Beginnmg from Bhalan, of the fifteenth cenUiry and 
Mira Bai, right up to the present times, a large number 
of Guj'aratis have written in Hindi, and a collection cf 
their efforts such as is to be found here, is bound to 
prove impressive, showing as it does, that Guiarati 
writers were as much at home in Hindi as in their mother 
tongue. It must have cost much labour to Mr, Derasari 
to collect all these materials and put them together. 

(5) NITISHAHSTRA : By Prahlad A, Dhruva, B.A,, 
LLB, Jidvocate, Price 0-12-0. 

, It is a translation of Prof. Moore’s Book Ethics from 
*^6 series “The Home University Library of Modern 


Knowledge.” The tran lation, looking to the difficult 
nature of the subject, is indeed well done. 

(6) TUSKEGA ANE TENA MANASO : By AmraM 
Chunilal Modi, B,A, Price 0-10-0. 

Bocker T. Wa hington’s practical methods to biing 
about the uplift of the American Negroes aie known by 
this time all over the world. They have been described 
in a volume wiilten by A J. Scott, Score aiy of the 
Tuskegee Institute, that looks after the welfare of NegrO' 
community. The contents of the book are very interesting 
and furnish a good guide to those who desire to work 
in the same diiection. 

(7) PLATONUN ADARSH\ NAGAR, Vol. I, Paits 1 
to 5 . By Pranjivan V. Pathak, M, A, Price Re. 1-0-0 

Pi of Javett’s translation of Plato’s Republic 
(literally City States) — has been taken as his text by 
Mr. P. V. Pathak, a distiguished student of Philosophy. 
He has done his work, because of his great familiarity 
wj h the ‘ubject, very mtelhgontly and ably and when 
the time comes to study such sub„ects in one’s own 

mother tongue, the book will surely prove of much use. 

(8) GUJARATNO MADHYAKALIN RAJPUT 
ITIHAS ; By Durgashankar Kevalram Shastn. Price 
Re, 1-0-0, 

The chronicles of the medieval Rajputs of 
Gujarat, Part I, begin from the Vedic limes, wiicn the 
Aryas had not penetrated as far as Gujarat, and 

traversing the later period, come up in this volume to 
the reign of Siddharaj Jayasinh. The chronicles are 
based on authentic sources, and certainly throw a flood 
of light on a subject which has not yet shed its 

obscurity. It is an add'tion of great value to the old 

historical literature of the province. 

(9) MANO MUKUR, Vol III: By the late 
Narsinhrao Bholanath Divatia, B.A. Price Re. 1-0-0. 

It is a collection of sixteen essays writt' n by that 
veteran poet and critic at different times on literary and 
other suhiects They requued to he pre^served in a 
collective form and that has been done. Thanks to the 
G. V. Society, 

(10) GRANTH ANE GRANTHAKAR, PART VIII, and 

(11) ARVACHIN GUJARAT NUN REKHADARSHAN : 
By Hiralal T. Parekh, B. A , the Assistant Secretary of 
the Society, Price each Re. 1. 

Mr. Parekh comprises in him the unique 
qualities of an ambitious thinker and a practical person 
putting the thoughts thought out by him into execution. 
He conceived the idea of collecting and urmting the 
biographies of all writers in Gujarati and has Been able 
to carry it out and spread it over eight volumes. 

In each volume appears also an essay on a literary 
or allied subject and a classified li t of books and 
useful magazine articles published during the past year. 
The volumes therefore prove useful not only for 
contemporary reference birf also for reference to future 
generation *, This time there is an erudite con- 
tribution on the present state of novel writing m 
Gujarati by Surendra Pandya and 40 pages of selected 
poem^ written in 1936. Otiiines of Modern Gu.arat 
(No. 11) is an equally useful and praiseworthy work 
betraying the writer’s deep love of research and facility 
to marshall intelligently the facts resulting fiom the 
research. All that one wants to know about Gujarat, 
its literature, its domestic and social conditions, its 
educational activites and particulars of the lives of 
those who have worked or are working for the uplift of 
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the Piovjnce, are to be found in this small but encyclo- 
paedic hand-book. It is styled, Vyaktttwa, the mdividualily 
Gujarat. The contents justify the title It deals with 
the period 1908-1936 K M. J 

TELUGU 

MEGHA S ANDES AM : By M, M Venkatachan, B.A,, 
Tirupati. Pages 67, Price annas eight. Can be had of 
the author 

A Telegu rendering of Kalidas’s immortal classic 
Meghadutam. 

J AT AKA RAJAM • By Smgayarya No. 1 of 
Daivagna Grcmdhamala, Tenali. Pages VIlI-^244. Price 
Rs. 2 

A treatise on astrology compiismg of over six hundred 
slokas in Sanskrit, with Telugu commentaries by Messrs 
Sridhara Venkayya Sidhanti and Viswanatha Sastri. 

S U B H A S CHANDRA BOSE : LIFE AND 
LECTURES : By Komadun Satagopachari, M.Ai^ BL 
Pages 107. Price annas six. Can be had of the author , 
^ Coconada. 

The work records the landmarks in the life of Babu 


Subhas Chandra Bose, the young President of the Indian 
National Congress. The personality of the foremost 
politician of the younger generation is presented in an 
intimate way throughout these pages. 

NEHRU CHARITRAM : By Komanduri Satagopa- 
chari, M.A., B.L. Pages 192. Price annas eight. Can 
be had of the author, Coconada. 

The work records the biography of Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. This edition is commendably revised, enlarged 
and illustrated. 

RAJATVA POURATVAMULU : (Sovereign Power 
AND Citizenship) : By i'. Sivasankaram, with a foreword 
by Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu. Pages 109. Price Re. 1. 
Sadhana Press, Anantapur. 

The work is an attempt at presentation of both sides 
of the shield, State and Citizenship. The limitations and 
obligations o£ each are fully dealt with. The authoi 
deplores the lack of civic sense among us in all walks of 
life His criticism of the nationalistic arguments should 
be toned down. The work on the whole is commendable, 
though It suffers much from the use of local idiom. 

R. S. Bharadwaj 
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'These are fateful days fcr Europe. The “ hour 
of decision ” for people and their leaders is 
about to arrive — decision for war or peace. May 
be it is being forced on nations by the will of a 
single man in whom a mass frenzy finds its 
long-denied focal point of suppressed' nationalist 
expression. In bated breath the world awaits 
the Nuremberg speech of the Fuehrer Legions 
stand by for the word of command. The vigil 
for the Czecho-Slovak liberty is long and 
painful as the future grows more and more 
uncertain. The people require self-control 
more than ever. But it is become increasingly 
difficult. For nerves have been tried by a con- 
tinuously long process of provocation. Tempers 
are frayed and it makes the position gloomier in 
the Central Europe. All Europe is reacting to its 
affairs in the same way. The French army is 
prepared. Silently it goes to the fateful forti- 
fications of the Maginot line; across the 
Mediterranean the coloured forces are drawn 
for the probable danger that threatens France 
on the Rhine. The British fleet is ready as 
well, andi the Cabinet meets in anxious mood 
to know the developments from hour to hour, 
and to repeat appeals and counsels, which it 
realizes have very little effect on the peoples 
and parties at the hour. Naturally even the 
Fascist dictator and the Japanese militarists 
no longer occupy the world-stage. _ They are 
'being denied today the blaze of political foot- 


light which they still could claim with equal 
force. In these first days of September they 
have all paled into insignificance — ^the Russo- 
Japanese frontier clash is almost forgotten; the 
reply of General Franco, practically refusing to 
fulfil the agreement for evacuation of volunteers 
from Spain, is no longer worthy of remark; of 
course, the Palestine of Arab guerillas, or the 
French Moroccan Arab restlessness is in 
comparison with things about to happen _ of 
no account The Mexican expropriation 
of British and' American oil interests by 
Cardenas, or the Japanese exclusion of the 
foreign trade and commercial interests from the 
Chinese territories occupied by them fail to 
raise the issues to the plane that in other times 
they would do easily. For, even as the Japanese 
are now battering one Chinese line of defence 
after another around Hankow, the Central 
European unrest is reaching a climax; the baro- 
meters there record a rise and fall incalculable 
to all except to Herr Hitler, the Dictator of 
Europe. Important as it was, the Balkan 
Entente that struck an agreement with Bulgaria, 
removing the disability regarding rearmament 
imposed on her so long by the treaty of Neuilly, 
fails to secure the notice that is its due as a 
practical demonstration of peaceful diplomatic 
settlement in presentday Europe. The defen- 
sive alliance entered into by the Little 
Entente with the Hungarians, who have nursed 
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their war-wounds, — or peacewounds, — imposed 
by these powers, was the only break _ in 
an ever-deepening gloom around the Danubian 
states, in particular as the Entente has 
Czecho-Slovakia as one of the members. 
For it IS the fate of Czecho-Slovakia that now 
hangs by a narrow thread which the breath of 
a Fuehrer can blow away or the rising temper 
of an over-wrought people can snap at any 
hour. Emotional tension of the Germans and 
the Czechs is at the breaking point now. A 
declaration for a plebiscite in the Sudeten 
areas may bring matters to a head. For, the 
result IS foregone — Germans would no longer 
desire full autonomy in the State, but merger 
in the Third Reich. Events have emboldened 
them to claim nothing less even though Henlein 
programme, drawn in April, it should be 
remembered, was more moderate. So, the 
world may be said to be gathered at 
Nuremberg as the Fuehrer would pass his decree 
on Czecho-Slovakia. The hour is drawing 
near. Lives and fortunes of millions besides 
the Czech or the Sedeten Deutsch are about to 
be affected in course of the next few days. 

Czech Concessions 

Lord Runciman’s mission of mediation 
has progressed almost as foretold by the critics 
of British policy. The Czech authorities have 
produced at least four schemes of concessions 
in succession, each more liberal than the 
other. With the advice of the mediator to 
guide them and the vast war preparations of 
the Nazi Dictator to launch a putsch if the 
independent and disinterested counsels of the 
British mediator do not accomplish the Nazi 
end there, the Czecho-Slovak authorities could 
not afford to be in any other frame of mind. 
The threat of a putsch and the pressure of 
advice for a peaceful solution has had their 
weight in framing these last proposals (Sep- 
tember 7, ’38). 

The latest Czech proposals to the Sudetens 
contain the following points : 

Firstly, recommendation of the principle of propor- 
tional employment of officials, according to population; 

Secondly, employment of officials in districts of their 
own nationality; 

' Thirdly, division of security services so that local 
Regions may have police of their own nationality; 

Fourthly, a new linguistic law based on complete 
equality of language; 

Fifthly, assistance to industrial life in German 
districts, which are most affected by the crisis, incluffing 
a loan of 700,000,000 crowns on advantageous terms; 

Sixthly, the creation of equaKty of national status 
on the basis of national autonomy by the introduction 
VI the system of cantons, whereby Germans are in the 
iiiaierftv All questions not concerning national unity 


to be dealt with locally. The integrity oi the frontier 
and unity of the state to be effectively guaianteed. 

Seventhly, special sections for cantons to be cieated' 
in all central administrations, which can be run by 
nationals, who will deal with matters affecting their own 
nationality; 

Eightly, national right of citizens to be protected by 
special laws, and the elected repie^entatives of various 
nationalities in various representative bodies to have the 
right to complain against any inteifeience with rights or 
interests of their nationals. A special legister to be 
established for each nationality. 

Ninthly, immediate steps to be taken to leach 
agreement on those points which do not require 
legislation. 

In effect this would mean cantonal Govern- 
ment, only the frontier and defence and finance 
being reserved for the centre. In other times, in 
other ciriumstances, terms like these would 
satisfy the Sudeten Germans easily For they go 
certainly a long way to meet the Carlsbad 
demands put forward by Henlein on April 24 
last. We may repeat them for comparison as 
the Sudeten Deutsch representatives in their 
negotiation with the Czecho-Slovak authorities, 
have stuck to these as their basic conditions, 
to be guaranteed at any cost. 

The eight demands are: — 

1. Full equality of status for the Czechs andt 
Germans. 

2. A guarantee for this equality by the recognition 
of the Sudeten Germans as a legal body incorporate 

3. Determination and legal recognition of the 
Geiman area within the State. 

4. Full recognition of the Geiman areas. 

5. Legal protection for every citizen living outside 
the area of his own nationality. 

6. Removal of injustices inflicted since 1918 and' 
reparation of the damages thereby caused. 

7. Recognition of the principle : within the German 
area German officials. 

8. Full liberty to profess German nationality and' 
German political philosophy. 

Perhaps the world outside would subscribe 
to the Czech and French view that the limit of 
concessions has been reached, if, of course, xt. 
maintains that the Czecho-Slovakia State has. 
the right to exist as sovereign power and retain 
its territorial integrity by refusing to create a 
‘ state within a state.’ That however, we know^ 
is the very intention of the Sudeten German 
movement, which contemplates a final merging 
in the Third Reich. For the present however 
the proposals fail to satisfy me Germans as 
they hold that these grant only local rights 
and no power to make decision over the 
important questions, in the Central Govern- 
ment. This is not the German conception of 
autonomy — at this moment at any rate. The 
withdrawal of the Czechs from the Sudeten- 
services is to be spread over a decade, as the- 
Government contemplate; over the police and'l 
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*the postal departments German control is not 
conceded; the right to profess Nazi philosophy 
is not, it is said, refused, but neither is it 

■ explicitly recognized It is unknown therefore 
how far the proposals grant the three main 

■ demands viz., full equality of status between 
the Czechs and Germans, guarantee for the 
same by a recognition of the Sudeten Germans 
as the legal body incorporate, and recognition 
principle within the German areas German 
officials. Naturally, Herr Kundt and Herr 
Hebekowoski and the Sudeten German 
leaders replied with the curt communiqm : 
‘ All reports go to show that the dispute 
■can be settled only by comprehensive and 
rapid realization of the Carlsbad demands.’ 

Runciman Mission 

It is evident that the Czecho-Slovak State 
I of Masaryk is in danger of slow dismember- 
ment. For, the dread is growing into a 
•certainty. After three hundred years of long 
agony and the brief and glorious twenty years 
■of liberty and reconstruction, of days of proud 
achievement and noble promise — of democratic 
advancement and progress, when Fascist reaction 
engulfs the peoples around it— -the Czechs may 
fail to keep their heads cool when they know 
what they are about to lose, and, especially, 
as they know what the powers that! advise 
patience and reasonableness and sacrifice mean 
by that. The new terms were in the hands of 
the Sudeten representatives, and the British 
mediator was in Prague to persuade the Czecho- 
slovak authorities to concede, and still to 
concede, when The Times suggested (Sept. 7.) 
in a leading article the secession of the Sudeten 
Districts as possible solution of the problem. 

The paper says that if the Sudetens now ask for 
more than the Czech Goveinment aie apparently ready 
to give, it can only be inferred that the Germans are 
going beyond the meie removal of disabilities and will 
not find themselves at ease within the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

In that case it might be worth while for the Czech 
Government to consider whether they should exclude 
altogether the project, which has found favour in some 
quarters of making Czechoslovakia a more homogeneous 
State by the secession of the Sudeten Districts. 

The paper adds that in any case, the wishes 
•of the population concerned, would seem to be a 
■decisively important element in any solution that can be 
regarded as permanent. 

The official circles in Britain disclaimed 
any such plan, or to have tendered any such 
advice, but a suggestion from The Times at 
“the very hour betrayed probably the inner 
thought of the well-known group of British 
iruling class that gathers at the Cleveland House 


and among them the editor of The Times and 
the British Premier and the Foreign Secretary 
are counted! as prominent members. No 
wonder if the official denial was not believed 
in _ Prague, which remembered the Halifax 
visit of friendship to Berlin, the Wiedeman 
mission of goodwill to Halifax, the British 
ruling class admiration for the Fuehrer as the 
saviour of their class interests which might be 
swept off by new and popular socio-economic 
forces. This might serve at least as a feeler for 
a plebiscite in the area to be proposed by Bri- 
tain if the Fuehrer is bent on military aggres- 
sion. The practical result of such a plebiscite 
would be satisfying to all except to the Czechs — 
Hitler will get all he wants; the British avoid 
a war which was likely to bring them on the 
side of France and Soviet Russia, against Hitler 
and Mussolini — and possibly Japan (her Chinese 
engagements would pernait this only partially). 
Only the Czechs will be thrown to the wolf. 
The Czecho-Slovak spokesman had to ad- 
mit, probably not referring merely to the 
activities in Germany, “ The new proposals 
have only been made because of foreign 
pressure, urged to a degree that has surprised, 
and even pained us.” The Runciman mission 
is apparently succeeding and The Times spoke 
not merely for itself Much as the Britisher 
would see the Czecho-Slovak State to live — 
of course away from the Moscow contagion — 
as a bulwark against a German Mittcleuropa, 
he is neither in a position to displease the Nazi 
warlord nor willing to question his ends and 
means. As a mediator Britain is to give Hitler 
what he wants and keep her friend France too 
away from a war against Germany that may 
involve Britain. 

The Czech Temper 

Nerves have been set at edge for too long 
a time for the Czechs to maintain quiet. The 
Sudeten and Nazi challenges are intended to 
provoke them to deeds of violence. The foreign 
pressure must have sent them to despair and 
desperation. Every day ‘ incidents ’ — a 
memorable word in the modern world since 
the Japanese meant it to signify their ' stabila- 
zation’ efforts in China — incidents, however, 
‘occur in a bigger scale and ever widening 
field ', as we are told. Following the Maehris- 
chostrau incident (in which two Sudeten 
German deputies were alleged to have been 
shot by the Czech police) the Sudeten Deputies 
were about to break off the negotiations when 
the terms were being offered. The Czech 
Premier promised immediate inquiry. Quick 
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steps have been taken in anxiety to appease the 
Sudetens and to demonstrate that Prague can 
guarantee peace and order. For, the German 
press utilzed the occasion, and every other 
imaginary and actual occurrence, to play the 
old card it showed on the eve of the Austrian 
coup — the state is too weak to cope with the 
trouble and to protect the German minorities. 
The Third Reich alone can guarantee that as the 
Third Reich is the natural destiny of the 
German people everywhere “ Blood was 
stronger than enemy power and that which was 
German must belong to Germany ,” significantly 
declared Herr Hitler at the German youth 
parade at Nuremberg. And in the Sudeten areas 
the Germans similarly declared their will. 
While their leaders still openly professed them- 
selves to be not separatists or Nazis, the people 
sang the forbidden Horst Wessel song, shouted 
‘ We want our Fuehrer ’, and cried, as at the 
Nazi occupation of Austria, ‘Em Folk, Ein 
Reich, Ein Fuehrer.’ What is there in the whole 
Czecho-Slovak situation to help the long tried 
Czech temper not to rise into desperation 
and fury as their days of liberty appear to be 
numbered through a conspiracy of the mighty 
powers of Europe? Other minorities, they know, 
are only waiting— the Slovaks, the Magyars, 
the Poles, and even the Rumanians. The Czech, 
therefore, are in no peaceful mood. Yet this is 
not likely to save their State. It is feared that 
the concessions announced, if accepted by the 
Sudeten Germans, would bring a fall of the pre- 
sent Czech Government in their Parliament 
In the face of all this the broadcast of 
D^. Benes has more than its moral value A 
note of dignified calm worthy of a tragic 
character — ^worthy of the man and scholar, 
who helped to make twenty years ago the State 
out of the debris of the Hapsburg Empire — ^runs 
through the brief report that the News Service 
offers. 

Dr. Benes broadcast an appeal for a calm and 
dispassionate judgment on the international crisis at 
Prague today. 

He described the present international difficulties as 
“ the most serious since the war,” and added : 

“For 20 years the Republic has developed quietly and 
progressively. Political democracy, freedom, economic 
prosperity, religious tolerance and social justice have 
been achieved without crises, 'upheavals or revolutions. 

“'What in other countries caused dangerous upheavals, 
was in our country reasonably, dispassionately and 
practically resolved. 

“This is a sincere and fruitful effort on our part 
to achieve as great ■ a degree of political justice as is 
politically and practically possible. This must be done 
in ^e spirit of true and sincere democracy. 

, “’ll this spirit we opened negotiations with different 
jii^li^nllities of our Republic. We have begun with the 


Sudeten Germans as the most important group but the 
proposals apply to all citizens of the State.” 

The Czech President expressed the belief tiiat the 
proposals would be beneficial to the State and its future 
and also by renewing co-operation betwesn all nationali- 
ties. Even in the piesent period of difficulties nothing 
could threaten then unity and integrity. 

“We want” he said, “to contiibiite to a settlement 
of the European problems generally and the establishment! 
of good relations with all our neighbours, especially 
Greater Germany.” 

“We want to prove to Europe and America, and 
above all to England and France, that we understand the 
duties imposed upon us and we shall fulfil these as far 
as the needs of the State allow us” 

As the President of the Republic Dr. Benes 
recommended the solution to the population, although, 
he said, it entailed heavy sacrifice 

Dr. Benes concluded : “ We must re-establi-h full 
confidence and co-operation between the two great 
nationalities of the Republic, and thus ensure internal 
calm, peace and peaceful development.” 

Still unrest is abroad and incidents arc 
daily occurrences. A serious incident may be 
feared in sucli circumstances. 

The possibility of some serious incident between the 
Sudeten Germans and Czechs and the animosities fanned 
by the weeks and months of constant propaganda by the 
Reich newspapers and broadcasts cannot be overlooked. 

Ever since the Sudeten leaders withdrew the orders 
to their followers not to offend or be piovocative, .says 
a Prague message, a complete change has come over 
the Sudetens who almost go out of their way to he 
offensive 

And an incident would serve to offer Hitler 
the occasion for “ intervention ” (Berlin! 
distinguishes between ‘ intervention ’ and. 
‘invasion’. The world has already known in the 
Spanish affairs that ‘non-intervention’ meant 
‘ invasion,’ in Czecho-Slovak affairs ‘ inter- 
vention’ may come to mean, however, the 
same thing) . He, it is thought, considers that to 
be the Nazi solution of the problem. Conse- 
quences are being carefully weighed no doubt. 
The manceuvres have left m liis hands the 
German army ready for action The temper 
of the people is warlike. The press has whipped 
them into a frenzy. The last Austrian success 
has intoxicated the nation, and the little Prague 
‘ pigmies ’ are considered too insignificant to raise 
any trouble to the Fuehrer’si people. Have they 
not the best army, the biggest air fleet, the most 
disciplined people organised under a totalita- 
rian State on basis of autarchy (though that 
may be no sure foundation as the Bourse 
proves, its very cracks require to be set off 
by a foreign adventure now. Trouble at home 
is best met by big adventures abroad) ? 

The rejection of the Czech plan is there- 
fore most probable though the negotiations have ■ 
been resumed. 
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French and British Attitude 

Three hundred thousand French troops 
moving to man the Frontier, hundreds of 
reservists arriving at Metz daily, thousands in 
the subterranean burrows of the Maginot line, 
in the rear, in the huts and camps of the 
forests nearby, the Atlantic fleet of more than 
60 ships ready (Sept 9) to put to sea with 
munitions and supplies— behind the apparent 
calm of French life these movements leave no 
doubt that France would not allow Berlin to 
decide the fate of Prague and simply look on. 
It IS apparent that, if necessity arises, she 
will act alone This strong stand on the part 
of Franco will go a long way to determine the 
British attitude too. There has been a lack of 
determination in that quarters in this respect 
with a desire to see the Czechs peacefully yield 
to the Fuehrer what would satisfy him. Peace- 
fully — for war would mean the French interven- 
tion on behalf of the Czechs and an obligation 
as we said, on the part of Britain to follow 
France. For, the British frontier is on the 
Rhino now In the present state of warfare and 
defence Prance forms practically the first line 
of strategic stand for Britain So, the pro- 
Gorman and pro-Fascist British foreign policy 
is on its trial. It is going to be unmasked, or, 
fall in a line with France after exhausting all 
efforts at persuasion in Prague for peaceful 
submission and appeal in Berlin against the 
aggressive line of solution. Downing Street is 
busy and the diplomatic correspondents speak 
of the decision of Britain not to stand away 
from Czecho-Slovakia if Hitler disregards the 
warning But to think of Britain throwing 
herself in a fight against the Fascists and that 
on the side of Soviet Russia’ Can the British 
Cabinet do it? 

The situation is recognized as serious, and, naturally, 
anxiety is evident, pending Herr Hitler’s declaration 
tomorrow (Sept. 13). 

It is felt that it is of first importance that the 
Reich Government should not assume that a bnef, 
successful campaign against Czechoslovakia could safely 
be embarked on without danger of the intervention, first 
of France, and, later, of Britain. 

The Government have taken special pains to keep 
in the closest touch with the Dominions. 

The gap between the Sudetens and Czech Government 
is considered to have been appreciably narrowed by the 
latest Czech proposals. It is considered that, although 
it may be necssary for a good many more negotiations 
to take place for the elucidation and modification of the 
proposals, there could be no justification now for the 
abandonment of the negotiations in favour of a more 
violent solution. 

It is realized that there may be further setbacks 


to the negotiations, though the British view is that there 
IS no reason why effoits by mediation, or, otherwise, to 
find a peaceful solution should be abandoned 

Any great Eiuopean conflict is regarded as a tragic 
disaster, which is avoidable, and British Ministers will 
spare no efiioit to avert it. 

On The War-Path ? 

So the question of opening the Pyrenees 
IS put aside by France to the disadvantage of 
the Spanish republicans. In the Ebro sector 
they are being forced to abandon the terri- 
tories they won. Silently therefore Mussolini’s 
plans are succeeding. In the present crisis the 
Italian voice was heard only once — Signor 
Gayda advising the Germans to accept the 
fourth offer of the Czechs. Naturally. For, ‘Ein 
Folk, Em Reich, Em Fuehrer ’ is not a delightful 
music to the ear of the Fascist dictator, all 
whose efforts at Italianization of the 2 , 30 , 000 ' 
Germans in Tyrol have not succeeded and 
must one day be accounted for when the- 
Fuehrer is freed from the Sudeten and other 
eastern complications. As yet Mussolini is 
silent and secure, his amfotions in Spain 
promise to mature without French murmurs. 
Similarly, the Palestine situation, which is 
nothing short of an open revolt now, is passed 
by and the fierce fight around Hankow in which 
the toll of war on both sides was heavy, can 
not be adequately appraised to see the full 
significance of these. .A more dreadful chapter- 
is about to open in Europe. The Continent is- 
being pushed to the edge of a precipice. A man 
like Lord Grey might say again, “ The lamps are- 
gomg out all over Europe; they will not be lit 
again in our time. ” Mankind is about to* 
plunge again in the maelstorm of death and' 
destruction, but it could still be saved from 
the calamity. As the gathering darkness is 
shot by sinister flashes of lightnings, man- 
feels more and more a victim to forces before 
which he is helpless. Yet this catastrophe is 
by no means unavoidable or inevitable. Could 
not the situation be straightened ? If not, is it 
but a proof that in the texture of the life of 
humanity passions and interests have been so 
blindly woven into wild and planless patches- 
that our reason and intelligence are left help- 
less to bring design of pattern into it. We are- 
blind enough to be victims of the blind destiny- 
— victims to our racial pride and prejudice, our 
garbled self-interests and group-interests, and 
to the fever of our hate and the hunger of gold' 
and power. 

G H. 


September 12, 1938 
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The Mahatma^s Creed and Hind Swaraj ” 

In making an estimate of Gandhiji^s creed 
and of his book Hind Swaraj, the English edition 
^of which is a translation of the original in 
Gujarati, Hugh TA. Fausset observes in The 
Aryan Path: 

Hind Swaraj was written in 1908 in answer to those 
Indians who preached violence as a remedy for their 
country’s ills. It was published serially in Indian Opinion 
and later in book form. But for some years it has been 
out of print. It is now issued in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
English tianslation at a price within the reach of every- 
one and at a time when we in the West are more ready 
to listen to its revolutionary message than we were when 
nt originally appeared. Our self-complacence has received 
some rude shocks since then and we are being compelled 
by events to recognize the truth of Mr. Gandhi’s claim 
that civilization reguires the use of a different and higher 
weapon for self-protection than that of brute-force. This 
in fact is a profoundly revolutionary little book and the 
fact that It IS addressed to Indians and concerned with 
their^ specific problems does not make it less relevant to 
Englishmen, though it may be harder for them to accept 
it. For the whole purpose of the book is to save India, 
not^ from Englishmen, hut from the modern civilization 
which is eating into the vitals of the West. Today Mr 
Gandhi’s conviction of the disease of modern civilization 
is deeper than ever. But while continuing to work indivi- 
dually for the ideal self-rule pictured in these articles, he 
admits that it requires a higher simplicity and renuncia- 
tion than the people are today prepared W. And so he 
us ready to tolerate Parliamentary Home Rule, railways, 
hospitals, law courts, machinery and mills as at best 
necessary evils which will die a natural death when enough 
people come into possession of their true selves It is 
likely, even in India, to be a long and painful process 
and for the Westerner in particular the problem, though 
fundamentally a spiritual and moral one, is perplexingly 
involved in the question whether we can use or must 
abandon the machine. 

For Mr. Gandhi no comnromise is ultimately possible 
’With that Frankenstein’s Monster. He applauds the 
wisdom of his ancestors who saw that our real happiness 
and health consisted in a proper use of our hands and 
feet and so rejected anything which would curtail that 
use. ‘^Machinery,” he wrote, “has begun to desolate 
Europe. Ruination is now knocking at the English gates. 
IMachinery is the chief symbol of modern civilization, it 
represents a great sin.” And he would reiect outright 
the suggestion that it may be used eventually for the 
spiritual and material benefit of all. 

In surveying the contents of the same book 
in the same magazine Professor Frederick Soddy 
-expresses the following views: 

i , Hpw far it i$ to be regarded as a complete or abiding 
JlWosoi^hy and how far a temporary political weapon of 


expedience, the reader must decide for himself. The 
author evidently believes in it m the first sense more 
than ever and says, in a preface, that India has nothing 
to fear or lose and all to gain by discarding “modern 
civilization,” whilst admitting that the time is not yet 
ripe for it. But one would have thought it was even 
less ripe in 1938 than m 1908, and, short of time going 
backward or a similar miracle, the likelihood of India 
ultimately doing so seems remote. Certain features, even 
the whole of the philosophy may survive, as founded on 
one of the eternal verities, incorporated with the positive 
achievements of modern civilization which, just as much 
as they, are also founded on the eteinal verities. The 
days when this self-satisfied assumption of the superiority 
of one sort of truth over another was considered the 
highest form of it seem to have passed away. 


The Social Implications of Science 

The present dislocation in the entire world 
is the result of maladjustment between scientific 
development on the one hand and social and 
international relationships on the other. Efforts 
are now being made to make scientists, who as 
a class have not tried to inform and train the 
public mind, conscious of the duty they owe to 
society in this regard. Science and Culture 
writes editorially: 

The International Council of Scientific Unions set 
lip last year^ a Committee on Science and its Social 

Relations which was instructed to prepare a report on 
the efects of science on human life and social relation- 
ships and present its report, in 1940 For this work the 
Committee is expected to receive collaboration from 
national correspondents and scientific socielie.s in vaiious 
countries. The Council of the Ameiican As ociation for 
the Advancement of Science has also formally pointed 
out in a resolution the changes in the physical and 
mental environment of man and the complexities of 
social, economic and political relations that are being 
brought about by science and technology. Both the 

British Association for the Advancement of Science and 
the^ American Association are seriou<-ly considering these 
social problems created by science. Views of representa- 
tive scientific men in Great Britian on this question were 
sought recently by Nature and there seems to be a 

general concensus of opinion that a society for the ?tudy 

of the social relations of science is needed. A concrete 
scheme for the organization of such a society and for its 
Imes^ of work is naturally more difficult of formulation, 
but it constitutes at least a re-as'-uring symptom of the 
growing awareness of scientific minds to the urgency of 
the cruestion. 

We consider it desirable that the Indian Science 
Congress Association should discuss this question in a 
plenary session in the forthcoming Lahore Congress, 
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and, if necessary, organize a Committee foi the study 
of this question. The social implication^^ of science are 
even more ignored in this country than elsewhere, as 
the mass of the people is ignorant and ilhterate. But 
India is as much within the orbit of the action of deadly 
scientihc weapons as any other country. India, as a 
nation, is really at the threshold of her scientific career, 
and if her scientific men organize their thoughts betimes 
with regard to social, economic and political questions, 
it may be possible to aiiest drift and guide her destimes 
in the direction of social progiess and peace. India, 
like many other countiies, abounds in quacks — ^medical, 
political and spiritual and the help of smceie scientists 
trained to study pioblem with objectivity and without 
piejudice may help to steer her course evenly m a sea of 
passion and unscientific thought. 


Idealism and Realism 

In the course of his article in Prabuddha 
Bharata on the fulfilment of Beauty, Dr. Cousins 
makes the following observations on idealism 
and realism, two forms that have mixed and 
erroneous connotations in their general use : 

Both idealism and lealism, as generally thought of, 
involve a mutual deficiency, in the exclusiveness of the 
one towards the other. To the extent that idealism con- 
cerns itself with the relatively permanent things of life — 
with aspiration, intuition, imagination, and the higher 
mind — those things that liberate the consciousness from 
the dictatorship of its physical agents, into the aristo- 
democracy of the spirit, it may be legarded as of greater 
importance than realism. Realism concerns itself with 
the objective things in life, which, by their intimacy with 
time and space, partake of the transiency of the latter, 
and by their pre-occupation with the modes and imple- 
ments of expression, and the relatively lower things of 
life, tend to reduce the consciousness to servitude under 
its own agents. 

But when idealism turns itself outwards towards 
expression, when it immerses itself in the successively 
denser strata of feeling, thought, succession, design, 
language, verbal or artistic, and instrumentality, it cannot 
retain its idealistic purity, for its expression must take 
on the inevitable limitations of its media. ^ It is in order 
that the limitations of expression — ^limitations of definite- 
ness as well as of mdefimteness — may be surmounted, 
that the utterances of vision and intuition have to be 
interpreted and reinterpreted; that the Sermon on the 
Mount has to be followed by the Epistles and Com- 
mentaries, and the Vedas by the Upanishads and Puranas. 
Neither can expressive idealism ignore the available 
media of expression and their natural limitations, other- 
wise it would not find expression. Idealism cannot exist 
without realism. 

On the other hand, realism can have no relationship 
to reality while it seeks to live without the imagination 
and the higher experiences of consciousness. The attempt 
to eliminate everything but direct perception of objects 
cannot make even a beginning in the visual arts, sculpture 
and painting, since we literally “walk by faith,” faith in 
experience that enables us to correct the upside-down and 
inside-out retinal pictures, and through an incalculable 
number of inferences put the world in its proper position. 
This is a subjective experience. A purely objective thing 
is an impossibility : realism cannot exist without idealism. 


Congress Ministry 

In comparing the case of the Punjab with 
that of Bengal in The Hindustan Review j 
Nagendra Nath Gupta incidentally makes the 
following remarks on the communal decision: 

Of the four provinces which do not possess a Congiess 
Ministry, the Punjab is one. This fact by itself is no 
reproach, for Bengal, which claims a lead in all national 
movements, has no Congress Ministry. This is due to the 
majority of the electors being Mussalmans in Bengal just 
as they are in a majority in the Punjab. The communal 
problem owes its acuteness mainl} to the formation of 
communal electorates in India. It has been accentuated 
by the communal award made by the late Mr. MacDonald. 
To hedge m the right of vote by leligion is really a denial 
of that right. Why must a ^lussalman voter vole for a. 
Mussalman, or a Hindu for a Hindu ? Has any one ever 
thought^ for a moment that if theie had been such a 
distinction m England, Dadabhai Naoroji or Bhownagree 
could never have been elected to the House of Commons ? 
Theie can be no doubt that the government which intro- 
duced the communal electorates in India intended to keep 
the Hindus and Mussalmans apart and prevent a national 
political fusion among them and in this they have 
succeeded. 


Congress High-Commands and the Question j 
of Cow-slaughteii ^ 

According to the editor ot the Natioml 
Wealthy the statutory prohibition of cow-slaught- 
er is an imperious necessity from the stand- 
point of national wealth and health of teeming, 
millions of India irrespective of any religious 
differences and interests. He observes: 

The famous fourteen points of Mr, Jinnah which have ■ 
practically become the Scriptures of the communal problem ^ 
had been the subject of an unusually elaborate corres- 
pondence between their tenacious author and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the ex-President of the > Congress. The 
way of approach of the Congress veteran was undoubtedly 
a concihatoiy one, that of granting concessions to Muslims- 
as far as possible or even beyond, with a view to bring 
them over or anyhow appease them. But the Muslims - 
remained obdurate and implacable, their points increased 
in quantity and intensity until at last they gnawed at the* 
very soul and self-respect of the Congress All these 
events have led to the present impasse. 

In order to avoid this undesirable contingency the 
Congress high-command with the necessary approval of 
the Wardha Whitehall preferred many concessions which, 
the Congress as representing the Hindus was not strictly 
entitled to concede. One such horrible concession is the 
“ri^t to cow-slaughter” granted or allowed to continue ‘ 
in its enjoyment, to the Muslims. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in his letter of the 6th of April, 1938, to Mr. Jinnah i 
says : 

“As regards cow-slaughter there has been a great 
deal of entirely false and unfbunded propaganda against 
the Congress suggesting that the Congress was going to > 
stop It forcibly by legislation. The Congress does not 
wish to undertake any legislative action in this matter 
to restrict the established rights of the Muslims.” 

We are simplv at our wit’s end to know that cow- 
slaughter is being turned ' into a right and that of am 
established character as if. the right to kill a'cow'is 
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fundamental right under the constitution Does it not 
mark the height of presumption and the implacability of 
■ the Muslim League leaders which demands a right, which 
goes against public policy .and national welfare ? Are the 
Muslims demanding a right to slaughter the best cattle- 
wealth of the country, to annihilate national wealth and 
national prosperity, to set fire to happy homes and 
peasants’ huts, to impoverish agriculture and create a 
scarcity of food-stufis and to starve their own dear little 
childien by refusing them the milk of the mother cow, 
telling their innocent little angels that cow-milk can no 
longer be had because they kill cows ? Apart from the 
higher national ideal which every community worth the 
-name should put before it, is this not a perfectly self- 
« destructive policy ? 

But unfortunately, it is one of the tragic ironies of 
time that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had to confess that the 
Congress does not wish to undertake any measure to stip 
^cow-slaughter. 

It IS a matter of the greatest regret that the present 
president of the Congress Mr Subhas Chandra Bose should 
also follow in the same trail as Jawaharlalji, thus shaking 
rudely the foundations of liberty of thought. 

If the Congress does not intend to undertake any 
measure to enact the statutory prohibition of cow-slaughter, 
let it at least support a private measure to that effect 
Then alone the Congress would have acted rightly and in 
the best interests of the nation 


My Experiences in the Welfare Works for 
the Blind abroad 

Subodh Chandra Roy who has distinguished 
Ihimself as a scholar inspite of his visual handi- 
•cap, writes in The Calcutta Review: 

Dming my study trips to Europe, America, Canada 
and Japan, I was pleased to note that the stamp of each 
country’s peculiar genius was definitely recognisable in 
its welfare works for the blind. It may be said, as a 
'rather broad statement, that Great Britain and the 
United States of America have influenced directly or 
■indirectly the works for the blind throughout the world; 
but the evidences of adaptations by each country to its 
.peculiar needs and environmental demands are un- 
mistakably noticeable. 

After recounting his experiences regarding 
'what other countries are doing in order to 
ameliorate the lot of the sightless community, 
he goes on to remark: 

It' will be seen from the above dissertation that the 
visually handicapped persons are taken care of by those 
societies from the time they are born until they die. 
As a matter of fact, the societies m the West have 
become definitely conscious of the sacred responsibility 
towards their handicapped members. The doctrine of 
laissez-fmre in this matter is considered to be very 
dangerous and has been abondoned by all civilized 
countries. It has been realised that society cannot 
progress very well if the handicapped persons belonging 
‘to different groups are allowed to remain as permanent 
drags on it. 

I am positive that our society in India is making 
n great economic waste by not educating and not 
-employing its-^blind individuals. Our society has to bear 
the burden for these people anyhow; then why should 
itiUbt take somet^ng out of them? Besides, in certain 
9#pher©si of a^ctivity, the blind individuals can render 


bettei and more efficient service than even the seeing. 
The Western societies have lealised this truth and have 
been prompt to take advantage of it. 

There is another way of looking at the same thing. 
Real sympathy is shown to the blind persons not by 
feeding them at public expense and keeping them idle 
at home, hut by giving them education and burdening 
them with work and responsibility This truth has not 
been realized in India and all efforts in helping the blind 
have thus been misguided and abortive. Dr. Childs, 
Professor of Psychology at Teacheis’ College, Columbia 
University, has rightly said * “For an individual to be 
a member of a society and yet have no responsible part 
in its activities is a form of social ostracism that breeds 
disastrous spiritual consequences.” In my opinion, the 
blind people have a more urgent need for education than 
even the seeing. 


Francisco Franco 

There are some who consider General 
Franco as the saviour of Spam. There are others 
who consider him merely a rebel pushed on by 
Mussolini and Hitler. Prof. P. L. Stephen gives 
a short sketch of his life in The Indian Review: 

Born forty-five years ago in a family of adventurous 
mariners at El Ferrol, Francisco Franco chtwe to 
serve his countiy through the aimy. Aftci liK early 
studies he joined the Military Academy at Toledo, and 
graduated from theie in 1910 with the lank of second 
lieutenant. 

The young lieutenant was eager for .-ervice and 
glory; and he naturally tuined to Morocco where Spanish 
arms were then faring none loo well. The native^ tribes 
were carrying on a vigoious uprising. 

It was then that Damaso Beicnguei conceive<I the 
idea of forming the Native Regiilais of Mehlla-'-a body 
of men consisting of Moois commanded by Spanish 
officers. Franco was one of the fust who volunleered to 
serve under Berenguer. 

At the battles of Yadumen and Jzarduy, his feats of 
courage and skill astonished the officers. He .si'cnuMl to 
have a charmed life. Men and officers staniling by his 
side fell shot dead. 

Franco’s great triumphs were obtained as a 
Commander of the famous Foreign Legion. This Legion 
consisted of adventurers who refused to recognhie fear, 
and who asked for the most dangerous posts They were 
the shock troops in cveiy engagement, always in the 
vanguard and at the most dangerous place.s. When this 
Legion was formed by Lt.-Coloncl Astiay in 1920, Franco 
was the first Commander chosen by Astray. The Legion 
was responsible for the success of many engagements, 
as the battles of Beni Arcs and of Sebt, and the 
re-conquest of Melilla and Segangen. 

He was unanimously chosen Commander-in-Chief of 
the Legion when he was only thirty years of age. 
Soon after this appointment, he left for the Peninsula 
to celebrate his marriage. This was the fulfilment of a 
long deferred desire, often postponed on account of the 
exigencies of military service. He had met Carmen Polo 
when she was only fifteen, and he twenty. 

By 1925, Franco effected a few operations that 
•brought the rebellion to an end. With the breaking 
up of the rebellion in Africa, Franco was free 
to go back to Spain. Primo de Rivera, the Dictator, 
appreciated Franco’s character and ability, and so 
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appointed him Director of the General Military Academy 
of Spain. 

But after the death of Riveia, Governments changed 
and the fortunes of Fianco also underwent constant 
changes. The Socialist Ministry had no trust in him, 
and he was sent away as Commander of the Balearic 
Islands. The next Ministry, however, had bm hack at 
Madiid as Division Geneial of the army, and it was 
then he helped to scotch the Communist revolution of 
October 1934. Again in 1936 February the elections 
brought the Communists to power, and this time Franco 
was got away to the Canaiies as Military Commander 
there. But his active mind was vigorously at work. 

A vigorous propaganda was carried on, and all 
those who opposed Communism joined up. The result 
was the uprising which began on the 18th of July 1936, 
and still continues without any sign of abating until 
one side or the other wins outright. 


Features of Orissa’s Temples 
Nirmal Kumar Bose introduces his article 
on ^'Features of Orissa's Temple" in the Current 
Affairs with the following paragraph: 

In different parts of Orissa, there are living even 
now some of the dcscendents of the artists who built 
the great temples of Pun, Konarak and Bhuvaneswar. 
These silpins have preserved in palmleaf manuscripts 
fragments of the science of architecture; and when we 
study them with the help of the craftsmen, they almost 
open up a new woild of science to us. One particular 
manuscript seems to have been very popular throughout 
Orissa, and that was named the Bhubanapradipa. But 
we also hear of others named the Rajaballava and 
Ratnakara, which yet remain to be properly edited and 
translated. These canonical books give us a description 
of different kinds of temples, their specifications, the 
relation of their different parts and so on. The 
Bhubanapradipa tells us of four orders of temples named 
the Rekha, Bhadra, Khakhara and Gaudiya. Of these 
the Gaudiya occurs as an exotic type m some limited 
portions of northern Orissa and Pun. The Bhadra and 
Khakhara are more numerous; but the Rekha alone 
seems to have been the most important architectural 
order in ancient Kalinga. 

The form of the Rekha is familiar to all, for the 
main temples of Bhuvaneswar and Pun belong to this 
order. 

In conclusion he says: 

It is necessary that we should measure the temples 
of Orissa very caiefully and £ee how far they actually 
conform to the canonical rules. This will help us in 
two ways. The fragmentary books of architecture do not 
record all the phases of the evolution of temples; they 
merely record one phase of it. A field-study of propor- 
tions would firstly help us in fixing the approximate date 
of the silpa saUras, while it will also help us in tracing 


with some degree of confidence the actual course of 
evolution followed by Orissan temples through several 
centuries. 


Fruit or Pan? 

The Oriental Watchman and Herald of 
Health makes an extract from a book entitled 
The Rural Uplift Education by Dr. S. S. NehrU; 
of Manipun. Regarding the relative value of 
fruit and pan Dr. Nehru observes: 

The Western fancy may boggle at this quaint 
choice between fiuit or pan, but here is a 
conflict of tastes if not a clash of culture. In the West 
a tiue complement to a good meal is the apple; the finish 
to the feast is the fruit; so much so that while Nordic 
countries have their puddings, the Latin lands have their 
fruit baskets as the last taste of sweet. Here in India, 
especially rural India which carries an extra hard crust 
of conservatism, the grand finale of the feast is the 
uhiqmtous pan — a betal leaf rolled into a lozenge and 
filled with a mass of hmewash, catechu, and betel-nut. 
The finer specimens have also wet tobacco rolled with 
molasses. The finest specimens carry cocaine — this is a 
cosily speciality for the townsman. The roiling of the 
betel leaf into a diamond nugget — ^in shape not colour 
— is an art comparable with flower arrangement in Japan. 
The rolling of a cigarette is mere child’s play. The pan 
cone IS prized for properties which are precious at first 
glimpse but poisonous at the last. For, patently, the 
pan provides something astringent to chew; it promotes 
salivation and the digestion, and lends the mouth, tongue, 
and bps a lustre which puts in the shade the finest 
vermeil tint of the hpstick which only dyes the outer 
fiinge of the lips end causes the victim to keep the mouth 
prized apart and the bps needlessly turned up and down. 
The victim of the pan suflers very much, if less obviously. 
The teeth are eaten and eroded to stumps. Further they 
are blackened. Finally they are rotted, and then the 
poison is spread to the bowels through pyorroheea. 

Distinctly, the pan is a menace. Dwell a little longer 
on the slippery weed and the unsavoury mess it prepares, 
causing dry-rot in the teeth, red-rot in the throat, brown- 
rot in the bowels. It recalls tea, but goes beyond it 
in the u?es, and indeed misuse, not to say abuse. If 
tea is a slow poison, pan is a sure one. Tea is partaken 
three or four times a day, if the quantity at a time is 
apt to double or treble itself, but pan is partaken at 
all times, before meals, after meals, at visits, at partings, 
on rising, sleeping, — every time. 

True, the afternoon garden party and at-home 
ceremonial functions have caught on; but the pan-supari 

persists. , , , . .i. 

How can fruit displace such a hoary smner as the 
pan in the rural area ? By producing more fruit, bett« 
fruit, richer fruit, newer fruit, and seeing Umt it is 
consumed in the village. In one word, with the fruit- 
eating habit. 
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The Cattle Drain in India 

According to a recent estimate India 
maintains 215,000,000 cattle out of the world's 
total cattle population of 690,000,000. In spite 
of certain valuable qualities, the cattle of India, 
judged by economic returns, are poorest in 
the world. Dr. Sam Higginbottom, president of 
Allahabad Christian College and principal of its 
Agricultural Institute, writes in the Am : 

The Indian cow usually matures slowly, and may 
not give her fiist calf till between four and five years 
of age, as compared with maturity at two or three years 
for the breeds of temperate climes. This late maturity 
almost doubles the cost of raising a cow to the income- 
producing stage. Fortunately, the milk of Indian cows 
is fairly high in butter-fat content, but the average yearly 
yield is estimated at no more than from 600 to 750 
pounds. It is. difficult to see how such an amount of 
milk, only about a guart a day for the three hundred 
days of the lactation period, will pay for the cow’s food 
and care. 

India today is estimated to produce annually approxi- 
mately 29,000,000 long tons (a long ton is 2,240 pounds) 
of milk from her 80,000,000 odd cows in milk, or about 
750 pounds of milk per cow per year. Another estimate 
arrived at in a different way gives the average yield 
per cow in India as 600 pounds of milk per lactation. 
Both these figures reveal the poor average milk-giving 
capacity of the Indian cow. Both estimates bear out the 
results of my own inquiries and observations over the 
past thirty-five years, that is, that over 90 per cent of 
the cows of India do not pay for their keep. They are 
an economic drain on the country. 

It is axiomatic that low-yielding, small-value cows 
produce expensive milk, whereas high milk-capacity, high- 
value cows produce cheap milk. Milk in most parts of 
India at wholesale is much more expensive than in the 
United States, Canada or the dairy countries of Europe, 
or in Australia or New Zealand. And it is almost im- 
possible to buy sanitary milk in any one place in India 
in amounts sufficiently large to allow a butter, cheese 
or condensed-milk factory to run at a profit. Yet, with 
better quality cows and scientific feeding, India could 
produce milk as cheaply as any country in the world 
India can graze her cattle for twelve months in the year, 
rf the grazing area is properly rotated and managed, and 
she has some of the best grasses in the world if properly 
treated. 

Recent estimates give the average per capita con- 
sumption of milk and its products in India at 7 ounces 
per day. India is very largely a vegetarian country ; for 
most ^ of the people, milk is the only source of animal 
protein. In seventeen countries for which records are 
available, the per capita consumption of milk and its 
products varies from 63 ounces in Finland, 61 in Sweden 
and 56 in New Zealand to 39 in Great Britain, 35 in the 
United States, 30 in France and 10 in Italy. But dl 
these countries are, generally speaking, non-vegetarian; 
hence milk does not have the same relative importance 


in their diet as it does in vegetarian India. For India’s 
needs to be met in any reasonable manner, her daily 
consumption of milk should be raised anywhere from 
five- to seven- fold, the higher the better. May there 
not be some relationship between expectancy of life and 
average milk consumption ? The thxv^. nations that 
consume the most milk have the greate t expectancy of 
life of any people in the world, all of them over sixty 
years, whereas the countries with the lowest expectancy 
of life (India, twenty-six years) have the lowest average 
consumption of milk. 

Diference of opinion exists in India as to what the 
next step should be in cattle improvement. Some 
breeders think that no more foreign cattle should be 
imported but instead all effoits should be concentrated on 
improving the Indian breeds of cattle, which have alieady 
adapted themselves to the environment and can live and 
thrive under conditions where .imported cattle suffer and 
deteriorate. There is much to be said for this viewpoint; 
for it is true that imported cattle and cross-bred cattle 
have so far not accomplished as much of permanent 
value as was expected. It is risky and expensive to 
import cattle. Many of the imported animals have riieil 
before they have had any opportunity to leave any 
progeny. Many of the half-breeds of the fiist generation 
have been good cows but could nor transmit the 
improvement to their descendants. Succeeding genera- 
tions have grown progressively worse Another objection 
is that the cross-bred bullock is alleged not to be so 
good as the purely Indian Some matings of certain 
breeds of foreign with indigenous cattle lesult in 

bullocks which cannot stand the climate as well as the 
local ox, and rapidly lose constitution, although other 
combinations seem almost or entirely equal to full- 
blooded Indian cattle. 

It is now seen that what is needed to establish a 
new breed having the immunity to disease, ability to 

stand the climate and high digestive capacity of the 
Indian cattle, plus the milk inheritance and early 
maturity of the West, is to import not only foreign bulls 

hut also a few foreign cows, which could be mated to 

the best bulls of Indian breeds. The half-bred bull of 
a mating of Indian sire and imported high milk- 
yielding dam would carry his mother’s high milk-giving 
capacity. If he were mated to a half-bred daughter of 
an imported hull and an Indian cow, both of these half- 
breeds, having in their inheritance the characters for 
milk capacity and early maturity, on both sides, would 
pass it on to their progeny. 

The writer suggests that two policies might 
well be carried out simultaneously with regard 
to further improvement of Indian cattle: 

The improvement of the existing Indian breeds 
through proper selection and care and proper feediug 
on a much larger scale than at present, and the adoption 
of a cross-breeding program of mating both foreign bulls 
and a limited number of foreign cows with Indian cattle. 
If ^ the latter experiment were kept in the hands of 
skillful breeders, a few years would show whether a 
new breed made up of the imported and the Indian 
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breed could be established in In(^a, wluch would have The nationalization of silver has enabled the Chinese 
practically all the advantages of the Indian animal, plus Government to have within its control, both abroad and 

the great advantage ol early maturity in^ the cow and at home, huge stocks of silvei which have kept China’s 

enough nailk to tps^ke a profit under Indian conditions, financial Maginot Line intact. It is (juite well realized 

The resulting gam for India, in physical health and that a breach in the financial front will result in the 

economic well-being, would indeed be great. collapse of the military. 

It IS a remarkable fact that the Chinese Government 
has not imposed new taxation to finance the war. 


China’s Staying Power 

C, Kuangson Young, until recently 
Managing Director and Editor of The China 
Press, Shanghai, analyzes, in a paper contributed 
to The Asiahc Review, China’s staying power — 
human, territorial and financial. 

China’s human power is almost inexhaus- 
tible, says the writer : 

Four months after ihe fall of Nanking in December, 
China was able to inflict the first serious defeat known 
in the modern military annals of Japan. Forty-two 
thousand of a Japanese army of 65,000 perished in the 
debacle of Taierchwang at the beginning of April. 

Since then, with con'll derable reinforcements, the 
Japanese armies from North China and the Yangtse Delta 
have been advancing. At then disposal is the most modern 
equipment for destruction and death, but the Chinese 
defenders have held on When forced to retreat, they 
letreated only to lesist another day. Their morale has 
remained excellent, their determination unchanged. For 
the fiitt time in China’s history one sees unmistakable 
evidence that her teeming millions have found a director 
and organizei. 

China’s human power has found direction and 
organization at this crucial moment in the soldier-states- 
man Chiang Kai-shek 

China’s new army is growing daily. It is replenished 
with recruits from the interior provinces of Kwangsi, 
Yunnan, Hunan, Szechwan, and elsewhere. Several 
millions are undergoing the vaiioiiw stages of training, 
and in another year 10,000,000 men, tiained and ade- 
quately armed, will have found their way to the fronts 
If the struggle continues, another 10,000,000 men will he 
going forward to fill the gaps left by the fallen. 

A million Japanese soldiers are now on Chinese soil. 
Four hundred thousand are being kept in Manchuria. 
Japanese casualties are estimated to he already over 
100,000. How long can Japan stand the drain on her 
human power ? 

China’s space is a favourable factor : 

Japan’s hold on the ^o-called occupied areas is 
precarious. True it is that many large cities are within 
their military control. The Shanghai-Nanking railway, 
the Tientsin-Pukow lailway, the Peiping-Mukden railway 
have passed into their hands. But these are only dots 
and lines in an ocean of a hostile population and of 
nntractable mobile units. 

China’s financial and economic staying 
power depends on the factors noted below : 

First and foremost, China is ^an agricultural country. 
Economic interdependence of the various regions exists in 
a rather negligible degree. There is individual, district, 
and sectional self-sufficiency. The stress of war has not 
affected to any appreciable extent the economic life of 
territories outside the actual theatre of hostilities. 


Islam and Bolshevism 

What Bolshevism has done to the Christian 
Church in the Russian Empire finds frequent 
reference even in the daily press, but we seldom 
hear what Bolshevism has done to the millions 
of Muslims who formerly dwelt within that 
empire. Ai'thur Jeffery reviews in The Inter- 
national Review of Missions a book on the 
subject by Von Gottfried Simon : 

It comes somewhat as a surpnse to many people to 
realize how great a Muslim power Russia has hem. 
Turkestan was one of the eaily centres of Islamic power 
and in the period of Russian expansion great areas of 
Turkestan came under the dominion of the Czar, and 
from Turkestan there was considerable penetration into 
European Russia. It was natural that when Bolshevism 
came to power these Muslim communities of the empire 
should be sovietized 

Islam presented a peculiar problem to the Bohhevik 
leaders an'd they have dealt with it with great skill. The 
first card they played was self-determination. Muslims 
in Russian Turkestan were at one with Muslims living 
under Englsih, French, Dutch or other Christian domina- 
tion, in their resentment at being subject to a non- 
Muslim power. Soviet leaders played on this and made 
a bid for enthusiastic support from the Muslim commu- 
nities by announcing that each community was given the 
right of self-determination, and no community need any 
longer feel under the domination of any other. Added 
to this was their interest in the vernaculars and the local 
culture. Further, they quickly made capital out of the 
Qurianic teaching where the Prophet tirade =? against the 
rich of his day, condemning their injustice, their op- 
piession of the poor, their pride and arrogance in their 
riches This, they said, proved that Islam and Bolshevism 
were fundamentally the same. The terrible disaster which 
overtook the Orthodox Church at the hands of the Soviet 
Commissars was also a thing pleasing to the Muslim 
communities. 

Thus in the early years of Bolshevik power thjrc 
were many pious Muslim leaders who hailed the new 
regime as that of a power wholly favourable to Muslim 
objectives, and thus to he whole-heartedly supported by 
the Muslim peoples. It was not long, however, before 
the anti-religious bias of the movement became evident, 
but by that time the Soviet power was too firmly 
established among the Muslim communities for any 
revolt to be successful. They have had to watch their 
mosques and schools go the way of the Christian 
churches and schools, and see their faith just as harshly 
outlawed as the Orthodox faith Great masses of them 
seem to have accepted cecularization, but there is still 
an element, particularly in Turkestan, which is maintain- 
ing the fight for the maintenance of the Muslim religion. 
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Food Planning For 400,000,000 

The following extracts are made from a 
review, appearing in the Journal of The Royal 
Society of Arts^ of Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee’s 
book with the above title: 

Agriculture in India must be approached from a new 
angle in the future so as to ensure the most economical 
use of the land; it mu^t attract the most gifted brains, 
British and Indian; it must include a new population 
policy and systematic food and crop and labour planning. 

Even if India can bring her yields up to the best 
standards of other heavily-populated eastern countries, 
certain problems will remain — one being the attitude^ of 
the peasants towards the maintenance of uneconomic?! 
and useless cattle which amount to 125,000,000, and 
another that, assuming the present rate of increase of 
population which mav well be realized under the im- 
proving conditions, India’s population by the middle of 
the century will in all probability overstep 447.000,000, 
which is said to he her ultimate population capacity 
The average Englishman, even though he grows to- 
day less than half the food he eats, is largely unaware 
that the-e problems of population pr^^ssure exists in the 
East. There is no hope of India being able to import 
food from foreign countries in exchange for her manu- 
factures; Japan and, to some extent, China are already 
ahead of her in this respect, and their population pres- 
sure is likely to become even heavier than that of India. 
Even in these countries the food production, though high 
per acre, is low per human hour of production. Hence 
wages are small in industry and manufacturing costs low 
in comparison with Europe. 

What is the solution V We give it in the words of 
the author: “The future population adiiistment thus 
seems to lie more in the directions of of Judicious combi- 
nation of food and industrial cropping than in subsi'^tence 
farming, more in agricultural than in general industriali- 
zation, and above all more in the restriction of numbers 
than in the diversification of employment.” 

Professor Mukerjee reminds us that Malthus first 
enunciated the law of diminishing returns, so important 
for India, and that in Asia 1.000 000,000 people live in 
an area which is one-sixth of that occupied by 
600,000,000 people in Europe and America. In the 
Ganges plain over 80 per cent of the total cultivable area 
cultivated, and in some districts 96 per cent is 
C’dtivated; here the density of population exceeds 1,000 
per square mile ! Under such conditions there is neces- 
sarily no fallowing, the soil becomes depleted, and the 
general costs of cultivation is increased. 


The Negro in America 

Writing in the World Order, James A. Scott 
presents an over-view of social practices which 
block the American Negro's exertions in almost 
every worthwhile direction. 

In the fourteen states where they live in largest 
numbers an elaborate though somewhat flexible etiquette 
deeply intrenched in law and custom governs every detail 
of inter-racial association. Under no conditions, it 
prescribes, is a Negro to be addressed as “Mr.” or 

“Mrs.” Never is he to sit on a bench in a public park 

or read as a patron in a public library. He must enter 

and leave a street car by a designated door-— in some 

localities the front, in others the rear — and sit in a 


designated section. Unless a servant of some white 
passenger, he must tiavel in a jim-crow compartment, 
frequently a division of the baggage car — and at all 
railroad stations he must use separate waiting rooms. 
When he has business at a hotel, he is 
generally required to use the freight elevator. In the 
matter of re idence he is relegated en masse to undesir- 
able quarters on the “other side of the tracks” where 
insanitation prevails and such services as garbage collec- 
tions are woefully inadequate because he cannot vote. 
Above all, he must not commit the offense of dining with 
a white man. 

Nowhere is the Negro more fimdamentally 
handicapped, the writer points out, than in the 
lack of educational opportunities : 

According to statistics isnied by the Department of 
the Interior, the per capita expenditure for public school 
education for each child in the nation in 1930 was 
199.00; for each white child in the South, $44.31; for 
each Negro child in the South, $12 57. In one state 
the expenditure per white child w?s $45.34; per Negro 
child $5.45; in another the expenditure per white child 
$35.42; per Negro child $638. The salaries of Negro 
teachers averaged 47 per cent those of the white. The 
value of school plant and equipment per white pupil in 
the South was $157.00; per Negro pupil $37.00. 

When suspected of crime, he is more than occa- 
sianally tortured, murdered, and dismemberecl by 
maniacal mobs which undergo no observable remorse of 
conscience if they subsequently learn that the offense 
with which the victim of their orgiastic holiday was 
charged was the crime of a white man who had char- 
coaled his face. More generally than that, where he is 
granted trial it is in many instances in an atmosphere 
so electric with mob s-pirit and before a tribunal so 
biased bv pre-convictions that the whole procedure is 
lynching legalized. 


War and Youth 

Robert James, Freshman at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, observes in The 
Atlantic Monthly : 

Today war is coming. The same selfish forces that 
asked the young of another generation to lie beneath 
white crosses in Flanders fields are talking again of 
saving democracy and of preserving international morality. 
Our elders pe likening to glib tongues and are becom- 
ing bitter little by little, day by day, against the poor 
of the earth under immoral dictators. Is it moral to 
subjugate half of the peoples of the world to the extent 
that they turn to half-mad leaders for succor ? Is if 
democratic to use force to maintain an unjust peace ? 
Can’t^ you solve the world’s difficulties through under- 
standing and good will ? Can’t you prevent war Bv 
giving a little of life to the oppressed peoples of the 
world ? ... If there is no other way we must give 
up our dream of life and breathe the stench of gas-filled 
trenches before falling, a half-destroyed, shapeless thing, 
education gone through the power of a hand grenade, 
dreams drowned in the clatter of a machine gun. Amid 
our studies we wonder at the things happening arounj 
us. War is coming and we are twenty. Will you apj 
us, too, to die ? 




H I L i.M A N 


MINX 


Official registration figures recently issued 
shows that of all 10 h.p. cars now 
sold throughout the United Kingdom, 
the MINX accounts for no less than 
33.7% of the total — and this against 
some sixteen different makes. 


Distributors : 

WALFORD TRANSPORT LTD.. 71-73. Park St., aicutu. 
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Dictators and Mass Psychology 

The New York Times has the following 
note on the dictators of to-day: 

The new totalitarian masteis in Europe have 
established a giasp on the minds and feelings of their 
subjects which the old despots of history might well 
envy. Louis XIV said, “I am the State.” Mussolini 
goes much farther and says to his people, am your 
state of mind,” Thus it will happen that on Monday 
afternoon the Italian people hate England and love 
Hitler. By 10 am. Tuesday they are decidedly cool to 
Hitler and recall the old ties of friendship betwe'^n Italy 
and Great Britain. In between somebody has issued 
orders. 

The Republic of Cuba 

Juan-Manuel Planas writes in La Nature, 
Paris : 

The Republic of Cuba includes not only the Island 
of Cuba, but also the Pine Island and several other 
large and small islands lying around it which altogether 
make up an area of 114,524, sq. kilom. for the whole 
Republic. When Columbus discovered the Island of 
Cuba on 27th Oct. 1492, he found there Red Indians 
of a kind and mild temperament, standing on a low 
cultural level. To-day, in contrast with the Middle and 
South America and Mexico, there are no Indians left 
in Cuba. After its discovery, this land was conquered 
and colonised by Spain. As the natives perished, the 
colonists imported Negro slaves from Africa and also 
allowed the Chinese to immigrate. When the Edict of 
Nantes was cancelled, and again when France gave 
over Louisiana to the United States in 1803, French 
colonists came over to Cuba and settled there as planters. 


It was a Franch general m the Spanish army, Louis de 
Clouet, who was responsible for founding the city of 
Cienfuegoes and settling many Fiench families there. 
Thus the majority of the population of Cuba is today 
made up of Spaniards, black slaves, Fiench, and Chinese 
people The number of the Chinese and Spaniards, who are 
attracted by the fertile soil, is still on the increase. Since 
the war, a large number of Poles, Czechs, Lithuanians and 
Russians, most of whom were Jews, have immigrated. About 
600 out of 4,000 students of the University of Havanna are 
Jews horn in Cuba. The Chinese own two big daily 
newspapeis, whereas there are nine Spanish periodicals 
in Havanna , . . The population of the Republic is over 
four millions, of which the white popiilition (including 
foreigners) is estimated to be 72 pc. The density of 
population is 35 inhabitants per sqr kilometer. 

It is not known well enough that the Wars of 
Independence fought by Cuba again^-t the mother 
country, Spain, weie not fought by Red Indians against 
their conquerors, because the native element had already 
become extinct, but by the de^cendenis of the Spanish 
colonists, supported by Ftench settlers, Negroes and the 
Chinese. The last War of Independence gave rise to 
the Spanihh-American War of 1898, which ended with 
the defeat of Spain in Cuba and the establishment of the 
Republic of Cuba on 20th May, 1902, after an American 
government for thiee years . . . The Republic of Cuba 
is divided into six provinces. The capital, Havanna, ha% 
a population of 5,52,000 inhabitant.s, and there are, 
besides, 18 cities with more than 50,000 inhabitants. 
Since Dr. Finlay of Cuba discovered that yellow fever 
is transmitted through mosquitoes, the hygienic conditions 
in the land have improved, and it has been possible for 
the Americans to complete the con&lruofion of the Panama 
Canal . . . Cuba, which was formerly a centre of infec- 
tions, has now become a paradise and one of the 
healthiest lands of the world. 

Trs. Dr. V, V. Gokhalk 


Key to the Frontispiece 

The artist has in view the Mogul Emperor, 
Akbar, and his Rajput wife, Jodh Bai. Accurate 
portraitm-e, however, has not been aimed at. 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

One More Solution for the Problem of 
Communalism 


Our shrewd rulers oi the Saint of Shegaon, who- 
so-ever be the mspirer of the idea of no Swaraj without 
Hindu-Muslim unity, it is a fact that at piesent theie 
is a big section of people in the countiy who are out to 
please the chhota bhai at any cost. To add to the 
already suggested numerous measures, Prof Bhuban 
Mohan Sen has suggested a new one. 

In the August issue of The Modern Review Prof. 
Sen has published an article, with a view to exploring 
the rock-bottom of communalism and advocating the 
cause of re-wiiting history. But his failure in the 
attempt is pathetic It is an irony of fate that he aimed 
at excavating the rock-bottom but his soaring imagina- 
tion landed him in fairy-land instead, where realism lost 
all semblance. Hence, though the article is full of pious 
wishes, it is equally full of misconceptions and erroneous 
statements. 

In Older to substantiate my remarks I first propose 
to enumerate the points dealt with by Prof. Sen and 
then examine them, one by one. 

At the outset he has lefeired to communalism in 
India. Secondly, he writes about the futility of pacts in 
securing communal harmony. Then he proceeds to 
discuss the effect of teachings of history on Indian 
students. After this he has made broad suggestions as 
to how the history of the Hindu period and the Muslim 
period should be re-written. Then he piesents an outline 
for the same purpose and concludes by quoting 
Pimcipal Sheshadri for support. 

Prof Sen has begun by stating that the absence of 
Moslems in India would not have placed us in any 
better situation than the present one. The division of 
Hindu society into majorities and minorities, due to 
castes and sub-castes or the racial difference, viz., Aryan 
and non-Aryan, would have played its part in the 
destruction of social harmony. Though by reference to 
castes and sub-castes, or the lacial colouring Prof Sen 
suggests that in writing this article he has all sorts of 
communal problems in view, from his further writing it 
1-1 obvious that it is not so, and that his attention is 
centred around the red rag of the Hindu-Moslem problem 
only. I don’t want to blame him for this. Because it 
is but natural that this question should be uppermost in 
every one’s mind, as one cannot open one’s daily papers 
without having to read of a kidnapping of some Hindu 
woman, or looting of a Hindu merchant or of a Hindu- 
Miislim not, in some part of the country or other. Even 
though Prof. Sen has grouped all communal piohlems 
together, I would like to state here that the solution of 
this Hindu-Moslem problem, shall have to be completely 
different from that of the other communal problems^ of 
castes and sub-castes. Prof. Sen says that communalism 
is rampant in India. What he says is a fact, and every 
one in India must be prepared to meet communalism 
—nay, all ‘isms’ on a square front. 

Now let us turn to the second point, viz., the 
futility of pacts and agreements as solutions for communal 
problems. Here I am glad to state that I quite agree 
with Prof, Sen on this point of futility of pacts and 
agreements, though my reasons for it are different. He 


says: “I have no objection to secure communal harmony 
by a policy of give and take.” I ask who can possibly 
have anv objection to this policy ? No one can. The 
theory is quite all right, but if we look at the state of 
affairs carefully we find that it is not give and take, 
but it IS only give. Further he writes : “ Whether we 
wish such a patch-woik or not, it is inevitably coming; 
for there is the dominant part> m Indian politics who 
are pursuing Swaraj at any cost,” This means, in spite 
of his no faith m the patch-work Prof. Sen is prepared 
not only to let it go unopposed, but to suggest a measure 
of re-writing history to smoothen its course In this 
I differ from him and I am of opinion that, though some 
unwise things aie being carried on by a section of 
people in the country, on the strength of majority for 
some time, they cannot last and continue long, if opposed 
by educated people. And I think every educated person 
is duty bound to oppose any action which in his eyes 

is harmful to the nation, even if he is in the minority. 

The dominant party, as Prof Sen says, is out to enter 
into pacts and agreements based on the policy of give 

and take. The party may be free to give, but what has 

it that can make others to reciprocate Can the dominant 
party force others to give if they do not do it voluntarily? 
The answer is, nay. It means that the dominant party 
is out to give only. And this should be prevented 

because in this case when the twn contracting parties 
are not equally strong to enforce leciprocation the taking 
party will never be satisfied unless it takes all. All the 
above will make it clear that the real solution of this 
problem lies in nothing else hut in both the communities 
being strong and organized 

Now we come to the more important point dealing 
With the effect of teachings of history on Indian students. 
In this connection Prof Sen after stating that in order 
to secure communal harmony, history of all the 

communities must be rewritten, tells us of Englishmen 
participating in the Washington memorial meetings, 
and joining the Wallace and Robert Bruce anniversaries 
with sincere enthusiasm. Does he thereby mean 
suggest that this good feeling between the English and 
others is an outcome of rewritten history? I don’t 

believe that Prof. Sen will dare to answer this in the 

affirmative. But then if he answers in the negative, he 
will at once have to admit that rewriting of history is 
not at all necessary for the creation of such good feeling. 
In fact history has nothing to do with this. Prof. Sen 
writes : “ When the Hindu lad leaves the school, he is 
for all his life obsessed with Alauddin and Padmini, 
and Alauddin and his assassinated uncle.” This 
certainly cannot be attributed to history taught in the 
class-room. For where’s the need of reading history for 
this, when many contemporary Alauddins in many villages 
and towns frequently corroborate this failing of their 
co-religionist. Can all the good done by Alauddin 
Khilji make the Hindu lad blind to the present? Can 
the ‘Dream in the marble’— the Taj, enable him to turn a 
deaf ear to the rueful tale of Ajanta or Ellora and many 
other similar places? Evidently it cannot. After 
describing the effect of history on a Hindu lad Prof. Sen 
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proceeds to describe the effect of reading the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana and Furanas on a Muslim student. I am 
sure Prof. Sen must surely have been in the realm ol 
dreamland while writing this. I have not so far heai’d of 
schools where the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, etc, are 
taught by way of history. If Prof. Sen is referring to boys 
reading these outside the class-rooms I think it cannot be 
helped, unless Prof. Sen suggests to proscribe the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. I do not think that he will go that 
length. Morever, I can assure Prof. Sen of complete safety 
in this affair, without this drastic measure of proscribing, 
for I would sooner believe Prof- Sen being a convert to 
Muslim faith than Muslim lads reading the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. 

Having thus clearly shown that history taught in 

class-rooms has little or no share in fostering communa- 
lism, it would not he out of place here to discuss the 
question of rewriting history, from the theoretical point 
of view. The primary consideration m this matter is, 

as to what purpose this branch of learning is expected 
to serve. In my opinion, the study of this subject is 

promulgated with the object of making the past a guide 
for the present and future life, by a race or nation, and 
I think there can be no two opinions on this point. 
In this, it IS presumed that history is a correct, faithful 
and complete account of the peoples’ past collective life 
in its various aspects. If it is agreed that history is 

to serve no other than the abovementioned purpose, it 
should be in conforimty with the above description. 
Any movement or project undertaken by the leaders for 
the betterment of the people, but not in keeping with 
their characteristics and traditions, has always and 
everywhere failed. The guidance of the unfaithfully and 
incompletely represented past is sure to lead a nation 
or race to a disastrous end. I may be excused for 

quoting the following lengthy but convincing pa«-sage 
from Hindu Polity by the learned author, the late 
Mr. K. P. Jaya&wal, in support of my above statement. 

‘*But when there was a Hindu revival in the time 
of Sivaji and the Sikhs, the Sikhs as a polity failed. 
They failed because they could not connect themselves 
with the past. They followed a system which prevailed 
around them and established a polity of one man’s rule; 
Guru Govind wanted to remedy it but the attempt 

brought about no-man’s rule It was the Padsliahi, the 

Moghul form, in ‘uccess and defeat, in rise and in fall. 
But the movement in the Maratha country had a 
different history. There they looked into the past history 
and drew up a constitution and founded a polity on 

materials that were easily available to them, but the 
materials which connected them with the past. They 


consulted the Mahabharata and the Shukraniti and found 
that the King should reign but not rule, that government 
should be vested in a ministry of eight ministers. And 
they founded the Ashta-pradhana. They searched out 
technical terms from the political literature of the country 
and drew up a Raj-kosh or a book of state terms. Yet 
the system tried was only one poition of Hindu polity, 
one-half of the whole body. They had the Parishad but 
they had not the Pauia-janapada. To their great credit 
it must, however, be said that in modern times they were 
the first to realize that one manV iiile was not allowed 
by the wisdom and the experience of their fore-fathers, 
that it was foreign to the genius of their Sastras. Their 
limitations were the limitations of darkness and ignorance 
about the constitutional history of the country, a darkness 
which we have not yet fully removed three centuries 
after.” 

The concrete incidents from past history embodied 
and compared in the above passage will not leave a 
shred of doubt in anyone’s mind as to the manner of 
presentation of history and its purpose. Hence history, 
let it be of a nation or a race, of a sect or a community, 
of even a movement or an agitation, must be presented 
in a faithful and complete manner, and it should not 
be tampered with even by omissions. 

Now let us look at this question with reference to 
different communities whose lots are cast together. 
Just as in case of individuals, in order that two or more 
culturally different communities living together may 
develop intimacy to the extent of being co-sharers 
in sorrows and joys, in successes and defeats, in 
hard^^hips as well as affluence, the condition precedent is 
of absolute confidence in each other. And such confidence 
can never he inspired in each other unless each kuows 
the other thoroughly and completely. For this it is 
absolutely necessary that both must be aware of each 
other’s merits and demeritF*, virtues and vices, charac- 
teristics, traditions, idiosyncrasies, and what not. Does 
this not mean that faithful and complete presentation of 
history is equally essential in this as well as in the case 
of peoples or communities living by themselves? 

All the discussion made so far ultimately brings us 
to the conclusion that there i.w one and only one way 
in which history can be presented, if it is to serve the 
desired end about which there is no difference of opinion. 
As this conclusion leaves no scope for re-writimr history 
to Prof. Sen’s taste I very much regret that his labours 
in presenting an outline for the purpose of re-writing 
history, should, in my opinion, remain unfruitful. 

Dhulia D. R, Bhat 


The Modern ReDiew for September, 1938: 

p 312, 2nd. column, line 12, read ‘ dialectal ’ for‘ dialectvxd * 
p 313, 1st. column, line 29, read ' 1911-21 ’ /or' 1911-12 ’ 
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NOTES 


The Industrialization of India 

Though agriculture is also an industiy, the 
latter word is generally used to denote manu- 
facturing industries. 

At present India is no doubt mainly an 
agricultural country But it would be a mistake 
to assume that in the iire-British period also 
she was in all ages a merely agricultural 
countiy. Even a cursory persusal of the intro- 
ductory chapters of Major B. D Basil’s Ruin 
of Imliun Trade and Industries would show 
that India was an industrial country, too, and 
that, in addition to supplying her own require- 
ments of manufactured goods, she exported such 
articles to foreign countries. She can again be 
industrialized. But it is neither _ desirable 
nor practicable to make her mainly an industrial 
country, as, for example, Britain is. Industri- 
alization of India in that sense is not, we 
believe, aimed at by any political or other party 
111 India. A proper balance between agriculture 
and manufacturing industry should and must 
be maintained. In fact the intensification and 
extension of agi'iculture in many directions will 
be required, if only for an adequate supply of 
raw materials for many kinds of new and already 
existing industries. 

When the industrialization of Russia is 
spoken of as an example of what ought to be 
done in India, it is so said with reference to the 
progress made by Russia during the last twenty 
years in manufacturing industries. It is forgot- 
ten or not known that in agriculture, too, she has 
made equally great progress and improvement. 


As the authors of the recently published book, 
From Tsardom to the Stalm Constitution, say: 

“Although, as we have shown, the aim to industrialize 
the U. S. S. R. has been attained during the twenty years 
of the existence of the Soviet Government, agriculture 
has by no means 'been neglected; indeed it may be that 
the verdict of history will be that it is m the solution 
of the agricultural question that the U. S. S. R. has made 
the gieatest and most otiginal contribution to world 
economic history.’’ Page 152. 

The industrialization of India has engaged 
the attention of Indians for many decades past 
— especially after the starting of the Swadeshi 
movement Indeed long before that movement 
the founders and conductors of the Hindu Mela 
in the late sixties and early seventies of the 
last centiuy made the advancement of indige- 
nous industries one of the objects of the Mela 

The Swadeshi movement has given rise to 
many industries directly and indirectly. 

In recent years Sir M. Visweswarayya has 
written a book on the reconstniction of India 
advocating industrialization. Sir P. C. Ray, 
noted both as a scientist and a practical indus- 
trialist, has been for decades harping on the 
subject in our English and Bengali monthlies 
and dailies. In June last we planned to issue 
a special industrial and economic number, and 
were able to make it ready on the 30 th July 
for publication as our August number. It 
contained articles by such prominent scientists 
and industrialists as Sir P. C. Ray, Dr. M. N 
Saha, Dr S. S. Bhatnagar, G. L Mehta, D. P 
Khaitan, A. R. Dalai, Prof, V. Subrahmanyan, 
and others. 
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At the sitting of the Congress Working 
Committee on the 25th of July last it passed 
a resolution on the development of industries 
in the provinces, 

authorizing the Congress President to convene a con- 
ference of Ministers of Industry at an early date and 
call foi a report of the existing industries ^ operating in 
diffeient provinces and the need and possibilities of new 
ones as pieliminaiy to the appointment of the Expert 
Committee to exploie possibilities of an AlMndia indus- 
trial plan. 

Accordingly the Congress President called 
a conference of the Industries Ministers of the 
Congress provinces, to which the Industries 
Ministers of the non-Congress provinces 
might also have been invited and they 
might have accepted the invitation. The Presi- 
dent’s views on industrialization were known 
even before the conference. He made them 
known at a meeting of scientists at the Calcutta 
Univertisy -Science College in reply to questions 
put by Dr. M N. Saha This was directly or 
indirectly the result of Dr. Saha’s paper in the 
August number of The Modern Bevieio having 
boon criticized by Mr. Kumarappa in some 
newspapers. At the conference at Delhi on 
October 2nd President Subhas Chandra Bose 
declared that industrialization and that by 
“ forced marches as in Russia ” was essentially 
necessary for India. “ In the world as it is 
constituted today a community which resists 
industrialization has little chance of surviving 
international competition. ” He is also of the 
opinion that if industrialization be an evil, it 
is a necessary evil, [which it is not,] and that 
the remedy is to mitigate the evils of industria- 
lization, not to resist the process itself. 

The experts committee has been appointed 
by the President His choice of the personnel 
has much to commend itself It cannot and 
should not be contended that all the prominent 
scientists and industrialists should have been 
in the Committee. 

Industrialization includes within its scope 
large scale hea-vy industries, smaller power 
industries, and cottage industries. No class of 
industries need be shut out. Many European 
countries— F ranee, Scandina-via, etc. — and 
Japan are noted for their cottage industries. 
In Japan many cottage industries serve as 
feeders to bigger ones. 

_ We do not know how the industries are 
going to be financed. State socialism in the 
sphere of industries, as in Soviet Russia, is, of 
course, out of the question no-w*. But some 
kind of economic na-tionalism will have to be 
advocated. In any case, the pro-vincial govern- 


ments must aid the industries in some way or 
other and see that they arc properly financed. 
President Bose is an avowed socialist. But he 
need not on that account fight shy of capitalism 
at this stage. We read in Mr. R. Palme Dutt’s 
Life and Teachings of Lenin: 

“He (Marx) was able to show that capitalism m 
Its eaily stages, despite wholesale ciiielly and hardship,, 
was nevertheless a piogressive foice, driving through 
competition to continual development of the pioductive 
forces, enlaigement of the scale of production, concentra- 
tion of capital and incieasing of the niimbeis of the 
proletariat.” — Page 13. 

Even m industrialized countries of the West 
and in Japan “ wholesale cruelty and hardship ” 
are no longer associated with capitalism, and 
labour legislation in India have made them 
impossible. 

At the Conference both Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s opening address and the reso- 
lutions agreed on the fundamental propositions 
that every scheme should bo planned on an All- 
India scale including the Indian States, that an 
early start should be made with certain key 
industries of national importance and that a 
comprehensive programme should be drawn up 
by a National Planning Commission. Now the 
key industries, such as power supply, metal 
production, heavy machinery and tools, chemi- 
cals and fertilisers, transport and communica- 
tion industries, etc., require much capital. 
Hence the co-operation of capitalists must he 
secured. 

It is a pleasure to note that the conference 
has decided that every scheme is to be planned 
on an All-India basis, including the Indian 
States. A month earlier, on the 2nd September, 
Sj. Nalini Ranjan Sarker delivered an address 
on the prospects of Industrialization in India at 
Gwalior on the occasion of the Ganesh Festival 
at the invitation of the Gwalior Durbar, which 
he concluded by observing; 

A very large measure of inter-provincial co-operation 
between the States and British India would he necessary 
to direct our industrial development along sound lines 
We must evolve a common policy and technique of 
Government encouragement and assistance and probably 
also devise some efiective method of mutual assistance 
in industrial financing. In these matters we cannot stop 
■with British India. Our efforts should also embrace the 
Indian States many of which have to some extent evolved 
policies suitable to their peculiar circumstances, and 
have acquired valuable experience in regard to the nature 
and extent of state assistance that are likely to produce 
the best results. We may have several political 
boundaries, but in matters economic I can only envisage 
one boundary — ^the boundary of India. 

Whatever plan of industrialization may be 
adopted, the rights of Labour are sure to be 
safeguarded. Dr. A. K. Saha with his Russian 
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experience and Mr. V. V. Giri with his experi- 
ence as a Labour leader will help the committee 
to do it. 

A Tribute of Praise to the Congress 
Ministries and The Congress 
High Command 

In the October number of The International 
Review of Missions, which is a leading British 
quarterly, the Rev. J. S. M. Hooper pays the 
Congress ministries and the Congress high 
command the following tribute of praise: 

One thing may be said ■with confidence, while recog- 
nizing that at any moment the position may change: a 
good start has been made, after the preliminary months^ 
manoeuvring for position and the clarification of issues 
that resulted fiorn it, the conditions of continued success 
are present in the spirit of co-operation and of eagei 
service that has been shown by the governors of the 

provinces, the membeis of the services and the newly 
appointed ministers. Speaking generally and keeping 
clear of the ungrateful task of criticism of details here 
and there, most of the ministers have approached the 
tasks of administration with humility and courage, and 
with a determination to deal thoioughly with the real 
problems of the country. The necessary emphasis on the 
purely constitutional questions that have been so much 
debated for many years, some of the greatest of which— 
notably that of the po'^ition of the autocratic Indian 

States in a federal system — are still unsolved, should not 
ol)§i^ire the fact that the Indian governments in power 
aie using that power for the service of the people. It is 
at the least a gesture of significance that the Congress 
governments are working on a sacrificial basis: by their 
fwn action the monthly salaries of ministers have been 
limited to five hundred rupees (£450 per annum). 

Where there has been any hint of corruption strong steps 

have been taken to coirect it, the Congress high com- 
mand exeicising at this stage a salutary influence on the 
piovmcial governments, m helping them to maintain a 
high standard of piobity /against local foices that might 
otherwise prove too strong. 

The central Congress authority has been 
further praised for its work in the following 
passage: 

How to reconcile the responsibility of each provincial 
Congiess government to this Congress higher command, 
with the responsibility to the electorate whose votes have 
put it in office, is one of the major problems that the 
Congress party will have to solve Meanwhile, however, 
the central Congress authority is discharging a most 
useful and necessary function, so that in spite of local 
difficulties and the fact that some Congress men are 
apparently looking foi trouble, it may be said that the 
responsible leaders have shown that they are eager to 
serve what they believe to be the true interests of the 
country and that they lecognize the magnitude of theii 
task. 

Americans War on China 

This is the heading of an editorial note in 
The Christian Register of Boston, which is a 


journal of Free Churches. The heading is 
startling. But read the following: 

Not only the liberals and the radicals but all the 
decent people who, so far as we have heard or read, have 
expressed themselves on the subject, sympathize with 
China in the present undeclared war. With unanimity 
they condemn the aggressor and his methods. Even 
when they admit that the Japanese were themselves m 
many ways the victims of a bad international situation, 
they still condemn the unchivakous — ^to put it mildly — 
way m which Japan has carried on her ‘“war.” 

But the voice of the people, as a nation of ethical 
individuals, is not the voice of the people as a state or 
as an assemblage of economic corporations- We are 
sending to Japan over half of the material which she is 
using m her Chinese offensives. 

That means, of course, that we are accomplices with 
Japan in her raids upon Chinese territory. If her actions 
are criminal we are accessory to the crime. Even if the 
actions were not criminal our participation in them would 
mean that we weie ruining a potential customer and 
strengthening a potential economic and military rival — 
that we were giving ourselves good reasons for the budd- 
ing of more battleships. 

Our supplying Japan with 544 of her war mateiial 
is also a reduction to absurdity of our policy of neutrality, 
and the invocation of the neutrality act would not help 
in that respect, foi then China would be haired from 
purchase of munition®, but Japan would not be barred 
from purchase of law materials and machinery. 

“American Committee for 
Non-participation in Japanese 
Aggression ” 

Though the American State has been, 
indirectly, making war on China, right-minded 
■people in America are trying to right the wrong 
done, by organizing the “ American Committee 
for Non-Participation in Japanese Aggression ’ 

The only decent course foi America to pursue is to 
withdraw her economic co-opeiation with Japan To 
this end there has just been organized m New York the 
“American Committee for Non-Participation in Japanese 
Aggression.^’ The personnel of the committee is not 
complete, but already it includes Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr: 
Dr. Edward H. Hume, director of Christian Medical 
Council for Overseas Work, Professor Harry B. Price 
of Yenching University, T. A. Bisson of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and a number of others the majoiin 
of whom have special knowledge of the Orient. 

The committee has initiated its work by issuing a 
pamphlet, “Ameiica’s Shaie in Japan’s War Guilt'’ 
(15 cents a copy), winch may be obtained by addressing 
the committee at 8 West 40th Street, New York 
The pamphlet contains factual material on what we are 
doing to aid Japan as well as a numbei of opinions by 
statesmen and publicists which show that the demand 
to cease trading with Japan does not come from any one 
quailer but is voiced by conseivatives and radicals alike, 
by the Churches, Catholic and Protestant, by laboi, b> 
women^s clubs. 

The committee seeks laiger membership and finan- 
cial contributions. 

This American Committee has set an 
example which other peoples, particularly 
those who are free, ought to follow. 
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British Empire^ $ Largest Steel Plant 

Now Headed by Indian ’’ 

World Youth for September 10 last con- 
tains an article with this caption. It is said 
therein: 

The largest steel plant of the British Empiie, the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, of Calcutta, India, has 
recently appointed the first Indian to be its General 
Manager—Mr J. J. Ghandy Mr. Ghandy took lus 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees in 
Bombay and in 1918 began work in the Tata Company. 
After three years he went to the United States foi 
graduate study in various subjects which would furthei 
fit him for the steel htisiness, taking degrees at Columbia 
University and the Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pitt^Wg. After returning to the Tata Company he 
made several subsequent trips to Europe and America 
to study the steel tiade and has now been made General 
Manager, a Tpodtion previously held by Americans 

An account is then given of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company in a few sentences 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company was organized 
over thirty years ago by two brothers, Jamshedji and 
Dadabhai Tata The family had previously owned exten- 
sive cotton mills near Bombay and had made the present 
development of hydro-electricity m Bombay Presidency. 
Up to the beginning of Jamshedji Tata’s excursion into it, 
mining in India had been confined to precious metals and 
gems It was Jamshedji who had a vision of the develop- 
ment of ore mining and the manufacture of steel. He 
was greatly assisted by an American steel-captain who 
worked out plans by which the Tata Company was 
launched. Today it stands as the largest single, unit of 
its kind in the British Empire. 

The output of the Company for the month of 
January, 1938, was 216,500 tons of finished and semi- 
finished steel products. 

In India, largely in its own mines, the Company 
finds all but two of the raw material required. Sulphur 
is purchased from Japan and fluorspar from Germany. 
Some of the ores, in particular chrome, come from Indian 
jungles where malsria and black-water fever abound. 
When a new mine is discovered the Company sends 
medical experts at once to ascertain what diseases must 
be combated, and precautions are immediately taken for 
the protection of the laborers. 

The late Mr. P. N. Bose, but for whoso 
discovery of the iron mines in Mayurbhanj, the 
Jamshedpur Iron and Steel Works could hardly 
have been started, ought to have been given due 
credit in this connection. 

In conclusion, due meed of praise is given 
to the Parsees. 

Although Americans have played a gieat part in 
developing the Tata Company, and money and labor from 
^ communities in India are invested in it, the domina- 
ting atmosphere of Jamshedpur is Parsee The Parsees 
are numerically a small community, but they are compara- 
ble_ in business acumen to the Jewish people of other 
nations, and they dominate the financial life of a large 
part of India. 

Par'ees are Persians who migrated to India some 
thirteen hundred years ap, and are Zoroa-trian by religion. 
Education is more widely spread among them than 


among any othei people in India. The percentage of lit- 
eracy among Parsee women is even greater than that of 
Chustian women. They are a philanthropic people. The 
Tatas have devoted their vast wealth to the advancement 
of India along constructive lines. They early urged upon 
the Government the enactment of such tariff regulations 
as would promote Indian industry. 

Lenin and University Education 

In The Life and Teachings of V. 1. Lenin 
by R. Palme Dutt, published by the Interna- 
tional Publishers of New York, we are told that 
Lenin’s father was an inspector of schools, whose 
" two sons and four daughters all studied deeply, 
and were all revolviionanes ” (p. 21) . That 
shows — ^whatever some Indian revolutionaries 
or would-be revolutionaries and some of theii 
leaders may say— that there is no incompati- 
bility between deep study and revolutionary 
mentality. 

The same book states: 

“In 1887 Lenin, then aged seventeen, was expelled 
from Kazan Univer=ityi which he had just entered as a 
student, for participation in a revolutionary demon.stra- 
tion.”— P. 21. 

This was long before the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, and Kazan University was a Czarist 
imperialist university. The other universities 
in Russia were all at that time imperialist 
universities. Politically they were not bett^ 
than our Indian universities. Nevertheless, the 
young revolutionary Lenin “ continued his 
studies, and took his degree in law at Petersburg 
in 1891. ” Evidently this taking of a degree 
at an imperialist university did not make a 
slave of him. 

No one in India is or can be a greater 
revolutionary than Lenin. W e arc not followers 
of Lenin, and cannot ask anybody to be a 
follower of him. What we say is that even 
those of our students who may want to become 
Leninists need not give up or neglect their 
studies. On the contrary, following his example, 
they should study deeply and take their degrees, 
if they can 

Communism and “ The Whole Inheritance 
of Human Knowledge ” 

We learn from Mr. R Palme Dutt’s Life 
and Teachings of Lemn, published by the Inter- 
national Publishers, New York; 

“Lenin constantly insisted that communism cannot 
be regarded as a special body of doctrines or dogmas, of 
‘ready-made conclusions’ to be learnt fiom text-books, 
but can only be understood as the outcome of the whole 
of human science and culture, on the ba^is of an exact 
study of all that previous ages, including especially 
capitalist society, had acheved.” — P. 63. 
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Communism is popularly believed to be a 
subversion of all previous “isms”, including 
even socialism and the principles of the French 
Revolution So, if even communism stands in 
need of acquiring tlie accumulated knowledge 
of ages, India’s revolutionaries or would-be 
revolutionaries of all kinds need not confine 
their activities to strikes, flag-hoisting, and the 
shouting of all the various kinds of “Zindabads,” 
and the like, but may safely study “the whole 
of human science and culture. ” 

Speaking to the Third Congress of the 
Communist Youth in Russia in 1920, Lenin 
said: 

'‘‘It would be a vciy seiious mistake lo suppose that 
one can become a Communist without making one’s own 
the treasuips oi human knowledge It would be mistaken 
to imagine that it is enough to adopt the Communist 
formulae and conclusions of Communist science without 
inasteiing that sum-total of diffeient branches of 
knowledge, the final outcome of which is communism . . 

“Communism becomes an empty phrase, a mere 
facade, and the communiU a meie bluffer, if he has not 
woiked ovei in his consciousness the whole luheiitance 
Ilf human knowledge ” Pp. 63-64 

Therefore he urged the youth 

■ 10 acquire the whole sum of human knowledge, and to 
acquue it m such a way that communism will not be 
something learnt by heait, but something which you have 
thought out yoiiiselves, something which forms the 
inevitable conclusion from the point of view of modem 
education.” — P. 64. 

In the same way Lenin wrote with refer-, 
once to the controversy on “ proletarian 
culture”: 

“Marxism won its woild-kistoiic significance as the 
ideology of the levolulionary proletaiiat, because it did 
not reject out and out tlie most valuable achievements of 
the bourgeois epoch, but on the contiary made its own 
and woiked over anew all that was of value in the more 
than two thousand years of development of human 
thought” (“Diaft Resolution on Proletarian Ciilture,” 
1920),— P. 64. 

Therefore, as both Marxism and Leninism 
arc in favour of mastering the sura-total of 
human knowledge, all our students, whethei 
inclined to be revolutionaries or not, should <k 
can go in for deep study and extensive study 
They will not be outcasted by non-revolu- 
tionaries, and they cannot be outcasted by any 
revolutionary who is himself not “ a mere 
bluffer,” in the words of Lenin ' 

“ Gandhi to Tagore ” 

Our attention has been drawn recently to 
the English translation of Rene Piilop-Miller’s 
Lenin and Gandhi published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The introduction bears the date, Vienna, 
March, 1927, and the popular edition of the 


translation is dated 1930. The section of the 
book elevotedi to Mahatma Gandhi is prefaced 
by the following passage ascribed to the 
hlahatma. 

■ “Tiue to his poetic inttinot, the poet lives for the 
inoirow, and would have us do likewise. He presents 
to oiu admiring gaze the beautiful picture of the b’rds 
in the early morning singing hymns of praise as they 
soai into the sky These buds had their day's food, 
and soared with rested wings in whose veins new blood 
had flown from the previous night. But I have the 
pam of watching birds who for want of strength could 
not be coaxed even into a fiutier of theii wings. The 
human bud undei the Indian sky gets up weaker than 
when he pretended to retiie. For millions it is an 
eternal vigil or an eternal tiance. It is an indescribably 
painful state winch has to be expenenced to be 
lealized. I have found it impossible to soothe suffering 
patients with a song. The hungiy millions ask foi one 
poem, invigorating food.” 

We do not know when and where Mahatma 
Gandhi expressed these opinions in writing or 
speech — ^with reference to Poet Tagore, we take 
it, if he did so at all. But whether they 
are his opinions or not, they give an utterly 
inadequate and wrong idea of Rabindranath 
Tagore as a poet, a thinker and a'socjal worker. 
As a poet he is concerned not merely or mainty 
with the singing of birds, but with many more 
things, which are human in a veiy comprehensive 
sense. Of them all, this is not the occasion to 
speak Suffice it to say here, that in numerous 
poems and stories of his he has made himself 
one with the sufferings and joys of the poor 
dwelling in villages, as well as in towns, but 
mostly with those of rural folk And this 
sympathy is not merely that of the artist. He 
has tried to bring relief (including “ invigorat- 
ing food ”) to sufferers by the revival of village 
crafts, by village sanitation, by improved 
methods of agriculture, by bringing medical 
aid to patients by co-operative methods, by 
rural co-operative banks, by the Siksha-satra 
scheme of education for village boys, started in 
1922, winch the Wardha scheme closely 
resembles in its educational aspect, and in other 
ways His scheme of constructive self-reliance, 
m education, revival of village crafts, and other 
methods of village reconstruction, is to be found 
m his lecture on Swadeshi Samaj, delivered on 
22nd July, 1904, and in his presidential address 
at the Bengal Provincial Conference at Pabna, 
1908. He has tried for decades to give effect to 
his scheme in his ancestral estate. It has 
formed for decades an important part of the 
plan of work of the Village Reconstruction 
Department of Visvabharati. He has given us 
songs which can “soothe suffering patients,” 
but he has tried to give them invigorating food 
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also. He lives for today as well as “for the 
morrow. ” 

Our readers may obtain a somewhat more 
adequate idea of the Poet’s personality as a 
practical idealist from our article on him in the- 
last June number of The Modern Review. 

Great importance is rightly attached to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s opinions. Hence, it is 
likely that readers of Lenin and Gandhi, parti- 
cularly those outside India who know little of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s life and poetry, may 
be misled by the passage quoted above into 
thinking that India’s greatest living author 
does nothing but sing and sings only of birds, 
“ careless of manbnd ” like the lotus-eaters. 
That would be a misconception. 

It is probable that Mahatma Gandhi is 
now possessed of more correct and adequate 
information relating to the Poet. 


Gandhiji For Dropping “ Mahatma ” 

Before His Name 

Of the seven complaints made to Mahatma 
Gandhi by^ Muslim friend, the seventh was 
as follows: 

7. Your title as Mahatma is officially recognized by a 
Government circular, your birthday declared as a holiday, 
and consequently the Local Board in Amraoti has issued 
orders to take your image m a procession and to worship 
your image. Gandhiji, you may permit me to say, we 
tfe not idolatrous and we do not recognize you as 
Mahatma or our religious and political leadei.” 

__ With reference to this complaint Mahatma- 
ji writes in Harijan: 


7. This IS a complaint and an assertion. With both 
‘ ArT “ , concurrence. It was wrong to give 

Mahatma official recognition. I registered my protest as 
soon as it was brought to my notice. I would suppo't 
any movement to drop altogether the use of the word 
Mahatnaa before my name. My simple name ’sounds 
sweet without the adjective. The latter often stinks as 
when It IS applied to promote violence or untruth, 
smoking or drinbng or the sale of spurious khadi. To 
decide my birthday a holiday should be classified as a 
cognizable offence. The only use of my birthday that I 
nave approved of is intensive spinning or some such 
national service. That day must be all work and no 
play, r cannot imagine any Local Board being so foolish 

“ procession and 
**?P*?S “y correspondent was 
whoUy msinformed. I should imagine that the issue of 
such orders would be illegal. As to the assertions and 
repudiation, I tender my congratulations to my corres- 

v’ ^ 

snip, wnemei: religious or political. 


' Mahatma ’, they were doing so on account of 
official prescription. We are not for dropping 
the use of the word ' Mahatma ’ before Gandhi- 
ji’s name altogether. Those who honour him 
should be allowed to do so by using that word. 

Mahatmaji’s reply is quite characteristic 
and does him credit. 


Gandhiji On Students’ Active 
Participation in Politics 

In the course of an article in Harijan of the 
15th October last Mahatma Gandhi writes: 

“I think I have written often enough against strikes 
by students and pupils except on the rarest of occasions. 
I hold It to be quite wrong on the part of students and 
pupils to take part in political demonstrations and party 
politics. Such ferment interferes with serious study and 
unfits students for solid work as future citizens.” 

This has always been our opinion, too, 
which we have repeatedly expressed in 
“ Prabasi ” and “ The Modern Review.” 


“ One Thing For Which It is the Duty of 
Students and Pupils To Strike ” 

In the same article from which we have 
made an extract above, Mahatma Gandhi 
writes; 

Theie is one thing, however, for which it is the duty 
of students and pupils to strike. I have received a letter 
from the Hon Secretary, Youths’ Welfaie Association, 
Lahore, giving copious specimens of obscene and exotic 
passages from the text-books prescribed by vaiious 
universities. They make sickening reading. Though they 
are from prescribed text-books, I would not soil the.se 
columns with a reproduction of the exliacts. I have nevei 
come across such filth in all the llteratnie that I have 
read. The extracts aie impartially given both from 
banskrit, Persian and Hindi poet^^. 


Mahatma Gandhi observes in conclusion: 

in thing to defend the libeily to read what 

one likes.^ But it is a wholly diffeient thing to foice on 
young minds acquaintance with literature that cannot 
but^ excite their animal passions and an unheaMiy 
curiosity about things which, in due course and to ^ho 
extent necessary, they are bound to learn. The evil 
becomes accentuated when it comes in the goi&e of 
innocent liteiature bearing the imprimatur of grct.l 
universities. ^ 


^ An ordeily strike on the part of students is the 
^ickest way of bnnging about the much-needed reform. 
3uch a stnke would not be boisterous. It would simply 
consist in the students notifying boycott of examinations 
which require a study of objectionable literature. It is 
obsceM^ pure-minded student to rebel against 


It was quite unnecessary to give the use Congress 

‘Mahatma’ before Gandhiji’s Lme oS reZvf text horSf f ‘o 
)0^ition, and it was wroni to S Si" 1 are objectionable. 


^^tion, and it was wron^ to S Sent 

It may lead people to think that, even f:® Education Ministers in all the provinces. Surely all 
vhm people spontaneously called him ^^® 
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So far as our knowledge goes, the books 
prescribed by the Calcutta and Dacca Univer- 
sities and the Bengal Education Department do 
not contain '' filth of the kind referred to by 
Gandhi] i. We do not know anything about the 
books prescribed in other provinces 

Rammohun Roy Death Anniveisary 

As m previous years, the anniversary of 
the death of Raja Rammohun Roy was cele- 
brated on the 27th September last m many 
places m India, and in Bristol in England The 
proceedings of these anniversary meetings have 

appeared in various newspapers. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews on Rammohun Roy 

At the Rammohun Roy Anniversary meet- 
ing at Bangalore Mr. C. F. Andrews delivered 
an eloquent and inspiring address. He began 
by quoting the words of Mr. William Adam, 
“who knew Raja Rammohun Roy very well 
indeed through a long personal friendship and 
association with him in his great work of religious 
teaching and social reform ” Mr. Adam wrote 
as follows: 

was nevei more thoroughly, deeply, and con- 
stantly impressed than when in the presence of Ram- 
moliim Roy and in friendly and confidential converse 
with him, that I was in the presence of a man of natxiial 
and inherent genius, of powerful understanding, and of 
determined will, — a will detei mined, with singular 
energy and self-direction, to lofty and generoin purpose?. 
He seemed to feel, to think, to speak, to act, as if he 
could not but do all this, and* that he must do it 
only in and from and thiough himself, and that the 
application of any external influence, distinct from his 
own strong will, would be the annihilation of his be'ug 
and identity. He would he free, or not be at all I . 

Love of freedom was perhaps the strongest passion of 
hU soul^ — freedom not of action merely, hut of 
thought . . . This tenacity of personal independence, 
this sensitive jealousy of the slightest approach of an 
encroachment on his mental freedom, was accompanied 
with a very nice peiception of the equal rights of others, 
even of those who differed most widely from him” 

Mr. Andrews continued: 

“The greatest of all things in Rafa Rammohun Roy 
was his profound religious and moral character, which 
gave to everything which he did a lasting value Intel- 
lectually, he was a giant; his whole intellectual outlook 
was far beyond that of his contemporaries. Indeed very 
few in the West, as well as in the East, could meet him 
and compare with him on the intellectual level. But if 
that had been his only qualification, he might have 
become nothing more than a clever sophist. It was his 
supreme moral and spiritual genius that made him one 
of the heroes of humanity, who more than any other 
living soul shaped the course of human history in Asia 
at the beginning of the 19th century. Indeed, it may be 
said with truth, that his character and personality 
changed the face of Asia and profoundly influenced 
Europe and European thought also. He has supreme 


interest for us aLo because he l)egan by giving a 
manrellous exposition of the highest teaching of Mam, 
which was contained in his fiist book, written when he 
was still extremely young His next achievement, and it 
was equally a great one, was to publish another book 
called^ “The Moral Precepts of Jesu«,” which spoke in 
the highest terms of the moral greatness of the Christian 
faith. The third book, which he published, gave bis own 
exposition of the Vedanta, desciibing for the first time 
in the modern age the supreme beauty of the philosophy 
which was behind the Hindu civilization. He thus was 
ahle^ to appieciate historically and to put on recoid in 
writing in a veiy profound manner the gieatness of the 
three leligious cultures with which lie came intimatelv 
into contact.” 

Proceeding Mr. Andrews added: 

'* He studied Persian and Arabic and was profoundly 
influenced by Islam. To this he gave full expression in 
his first book Next he came very strongly under the 
influence of a noble gentleman of the West, Mr. Digby, 
and studied the Christian civilization and culture. He 
found its details fiillv expressed in the Sermon On The 
Mount and wrote ^ that second book. He returned from 
these studies to his own ancient scriptures and gave the 
background that lay behind them all in the Vedanta In 
these ways he laid a fiim foundation in the East, 
especially in his own country, which all through the 19th 
century bore wonderful fruit Not merely there in the 
religious sense of the word taking it in its exclusive 
meaning but also in the social political and national life 
of the countiy; for it was from these beginnings of 
thought which were in the 19th century and were pro- 
foundly exemplified by Raja Rammohun Roy that India 
through the 19th centuiy advanced immensely in a kind 
of new lenaissance of thought and life which changed 
not meiely the intellectual but also the social and 
political and national life of the country. He has been 
rightly called “The Father of the Indian Renaissance” 
and a “Prophet of Indian Nationalism.” It is of that 
great soul we hope to hear today from our diffeient 
speakers.” 

Mrs. C. Tucker, Swami Tyagishananda 
and Mr. Muhammad Hanif then addresed the 
meeting. 

Mr. Andrews, who was not in good health, 
asked to be allowed to remain seated as he 
delivered his concluding speech, observing: 

“This thought has come to me, that surely this 
meeting itself is a parable. It is a parable of the unity 
of man and the unity of God, which Raja Rammohun 
Roy himself exemplified both in his religious ideal and 
also in his practical life. For we have had three speaker? 
representing the three different religious faiths, which 
Rammohun Roy studied most. All of his thoughts tell 
of the Unity of God and the Unity of Man. Here tonight 
we have had Christian, Muslim, Hindu, — men, women,— 
all meeting on this platform to do homage to his great 
soul.” 

The speaker passed on to give another 
' parable 

“If >‘ 0 u will allow me, I will give you another 
parable, which you may take away with you. This dhoti 
and chadder which I am wearing, were given to me by 
the Poet, Rabmdianath Tagore. He gave them to me, 
at the beginning of this year, to wear at the Convocation 
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of Calcutta l'niver&it>, wheie I had to give the Address, 
We all remember, at Santmiketan, that Raja Rammohun 
Roy VkSs the Guru of the fathei of our Guiiidev — ^that 
Maharshi Debendianath Tagoie was the disciple of 
Raja Rammohun Roy. Our Guiudev, Rabindranath 
Tagore, who gave me this veiy dress that I am wearing, 
was the son of Maharshi.*^ 

Mr. Andrews dwelt for a while on this 
moral and spiritual succession of three great 
men. 

“Here is a moral succession of very great men, in 
that great country of Bengal. Pei haps, in no other 
country of the world is there to be found such a succes- 
'^ion of grePtne'S, from Raja Rammohun Roy through 
Maharshi to Gurudev. Such a line of succession has 
gone on now for well over a whole century We may 
say that modern India, as it were, has sprung out of 
that wonderful line — the Ra'a himself, the Maharshi, our 
Gurudev. So the one great and marvellous spirit is 
passed on from one generation to another.” 

Mr. Andrews passed on to those at Santi- 
niketan who are continuing that succession 

When I go back to Santiniketan, I shall find there 
those who are still continuing that great succession to 
another generation, throughout this twentieth century of 
confusion and storm. While there is world disaster 
confronting us on every side, and while we look to the 
papers everyday, and wonder whether we are going to 
begin another war, we turn away from these dreaded 
aspects of the outer world into that inner world of spirit. 
We find there, in that eternal region of the soul, a 
permanence, a reality, an infinity, ideal, beauty, which 
these temporary passions of mankind cannot shake. It 
is in that eternity of God who is both Unity, and Love, 
that we put our trust, knowing that though the waves 
of passion ri<?e higher and higher and are cruelly destruc- 
tive of beauty, yet God Himself in His infinity of good- 
ness, forgives and restores and creates the fair and 
lovely things of life which man destroys. Out of all 
this confusion the spiritual alone remains and ever will 
remain. 

We come now to Mr Andrews’ closing 
thought. 

“That is the one thought that I would like to close 
with today, while we look back over a hundred years. 
Raja Rammohun Roy, who seems to be with us today, 
seems in his spirit to have reached such a height, that 
we ourselves can hardly contemplate. But we know that, 
as we come close to him in the wonderful depth of his 
f^rsonality, we shall ourselves carry on to a new genera- 
tion, here m this country, that great spiritual heritage 
which he has handed down to us so that India may even 
now lead the world forward in the power of the Spirit 
while we learn more and more to revere the Unity of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

A Spanish Publication Dedicated to 
Rammohun Roy 

In the course of his Bangalore address on 
Raja Rammohun Roy, Mr. C. F. Andrews 
observed that “it was his supreme moral and 
spiritual genius that made him (Rammohun 
Roy) one of the heroes of humanity, who more 
than any other living soul shaped the course of 
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human history in Asia at the beginning of the 
19th century. Indeed, it may be said with truth 
that his character and personality changed the 
face of Asia and profoundly influenced Europe 
and European thought also.” This is not the 
first time that Mr. Andrews has made such an 
observation. 

Those who are acquainted with Rammohun 
Roy’s life know that his mind had international 
contacts. Not to speak of countries nearer 
India, such as Afghanistan, Persia and China, 
he was deeply interested in the politics of even 
far-off South America. On the receipt of the 
news of the successful rising of the Spanish 
Colonies in South America against the authority 
of Spain, he gave a public dinner at the Town 
Hall in Calcutta. 

Recently a Spanish publication has been 
brought to light which appears to show that 
Rammohun Roy was very well known in Spain 
and perhaps also in the then Spanish Colony 
of the Philippine Islands. This Spanish publi- 
cation was exhibited at the last Rammohun 
Roy anniversary meeting in Calcutta in the 
Rammohun Library hall by Professor Dr 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, who was one of the 
speakers. This Spanish volume, the Constitu- 
tion of the Spanish Monarchy promulgated ai 
Cadiz on the 19th March, 1812, has been pre- 
sented to the Rammohun Library by Professor 
Kshitish Prasad Chattopadhyay, who is des- 
cended from Rammohun Roy’s grand-daughter 
The cover of the volume, originally beautified 
with gilt decorations, measures 16 inches by 10 
The volume is now worm-eaten, as the marks 
on the reduced facsimiles of the printed matter 
of three of its pages would show. The pages 
measure 15i inches by 9| inches. 

The printed matter on the dedication page 
measures 11 inches by 6. The dedication is by 
the Philippine Company “to the most free- 
souled, noble, wise and virtuous Brahman Ram- 
mohun Roy ” The printed matter on the title- 
page measures 10| inches by Qi inches. It 
shows that the volume contains the Constitu- 
tion of the Monarchy of Spain promulgated at 
Cadiz on the 19th March, 1812. The third 
facsimile is a reproduction of a reduced photo- 
graph of the first page of the text of the volume, 
on which the printed matter measures inches 
by 5^ inches. 

It is not known when, why and under what 
circumstances the volume was dedicated to 
Rammohun Roy. Spain is still in the throes 
of a devastating civil war It is not likely that 
these facsimiles will attract the attention of 
anybody there. The Philippines have passed 
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through many changes. But it is not improbable 
that there may be some persons there who may 
be able to throw some light on the subject. 

We are thankful to the authorities of the 
Rammohun Library for their kind permission 
to reproduce three pages of the volume in facsi- 
mile. 

Gandhiji Discountenances Worship 
of His Image 

In a previous note we have quoted 
Mahatma Gandhi’s words condemning and dis- 
countenancing the reported carrying of his 
image in procession and worshipping it, as 
brought to his notice by a Muslim correspond- 
ent in the Central Provinces. Such condemna- 
tion was only to be expected. It is in keeping 
with the statement which he made years ago 
in Young India to the effect that he did not 
worship the images or idols in temples and 
that these did not excite any feeling of reverence 
in him. 

Crowds Joining Gandhiji’ s 
Daily Prayers 

Wherever Mahatma Gandhi may be, he 
punctually performs his daily worship at 4 a.m. 
in the morning, and when he is touring large 
numbers of persons, belonging to different reli- 
gious communities, join his prayers. And, of 
course, it is not in temples where there are 
images of gods that he worships, but wherever 
he may be staying, without any images before 
him. Hence it is that Musalmans, Christians 
and Jews as well as Hindus join these prayers. 
Even illiterate common people of both sexes 
find no difficulty in thus worshipping with him, 
but find it quite easy and natural to do so. A 
telegram, dated October 22nd, describing his 
crowded programme at Kohat, a predominantly 
Muslim town, where ho is staying at the resi- 
dence of Pir Shahan Shah, concludes thus: 

“ Two gates on the outsknts of the city, which are 
opened to the public only at six in the morning, were 
thrown open earlier at 4 a.m. so as to enable the residents 
to join the daily prayers at village Jungd Khel where 
Mr. Gandhi is staying. Despite the inclement weather, 
which was marked by severe ktorm and rain, the attend- 
ance at prayer was fairly large ” 

“ Congress Corruption ” 

Mahatma Gandhi has published in Harijan 
what a United Provinces correspondent has 
written to him, supporting the correspondent, 
who has written, in part ; 

“I have carefully gone through your statement in 

67—2 


Harijan and read your recent speech before the members 
of the Congress Working 'Committee regarding the 
corrupt practices among Congressmen and the Com- 
mittees. 

“ I have myself on many occasions noticed such 
corrupt practices as mentioned in the letter published 
by you, namely, the enrolment of bogus members, paying 
from one’s own pocket the enrolment fees of members, 
and even forging signatures. The pity is that such 
things are done even by responsible office-bearers of 
Congress Committees. In certain places such cases have 
come to the notice of the Provincial Committee officiail), 
but these things were taken very hghtly by the authorities. 
With the little experience I have of the Congress work 
in these provinces, I can say that this is true of man\ 
of the district and city committees. 

“My humble reading of the situation is that such 
things are generally practised by that section which 
wants to capture the committees and retain power in 
their hands. Further, these things have enormously 
increased with the coming of the Parliamentary programme 
in the Congress. 

“The aecision of the Congress to capture the Local 
Boards and the Provincial Legislatures has attracte<i 
towards it a big group of men who are anxious to get 
into these bodies at any cost. It is this group which, 
failing to get the spontaneous support of the genuine 
Congressmen, brings mercenaries and bogus members, 
who but for personal attachment to the gentleman who 
enrols them have nothing in common with the Congress. 
Even among the old members of the Congress some have 
been taken in by the temptation of office^ and power and 
they readily join hands with the mercenaries. It is, 
therefore, that such corrupt practices and grouping ot 
parties, without any fundamental difierence in principles, 
I had seen just on the advent of elections” 

The correspondent suggests a remedy, 
which, Gandhiji observes, has been made bj 
several other Congressmen and has much to 
commend itself. Mahatmaji mentions and 
supports another suggestion made to him by a 
business organizer, and says in conclusion; 

All that is wanted is the will to clear the Congress 
of Augean stables. But if the heads of Congress Com- 
mittees are indifferent or supine, the corruption cannot 
be dealt with. “If the salt loses its savour wherewith 
shall it he salted ? ” 

“ Politics Must Be Subject To 
Ethical Laws ” 

If there be Congressmen and Congress 
leaders who do not believe that pontics must 
be subject to ethical laws, who think that the 
end justifies the means, and that what matters 
above all is what they call success, then_ no 
external remedy can rid Congress of corruption. 
Unfortunately there have been and these are 
such Congressmen and Congress leaders. There- 
fore, the fundamental, the essential, the root 
remedy is to produce the conviction that 
“sensible and honest politics are the most 
effective and the most practical.” Masaryk, 
the late President-Liberator of Czechoslovakia, 
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had that firm belief. In the recently published 
book^ Masaryk on Thought and Life, which 
records his conversations with Karel Capek, 
the following observations of Masaryk are 
recorded: 

“All sensible and honest politics are the performing 
and strengthening of humanity within and without; 
politics, like everything else that we do, must be subiect 
to ethical laws. I know that there are politicians, chieBy 
those who consider themselves to be terribly practical 
and clever, who do not care for that demand; but 
experience, not only mine, I think, shows that sensible 
and honest politics, as Havlicek says, are the most 
effective and most practical. In the end the ones that 
we call idealists are always right, and they do for the 
state, for the nation, and for mankind more than those 
politicians, that are said to be realistic and clever. The 
smart fellows are stupid in the long run.” P. 157. 

Karel Capek, demurring, said : Except 
that in their own time the idealists are not 
usually right.” To which Masaryk replied; 

“Sometimes they are not, sometimes they are; in 
politics too^ God^s mills grind slowly, but they grind very 
hne. If I speak of morality in politics I am thinking in 
the j&rst place of political tactics, and of administration 
as a whole; political practice itself must he moral — of 
course, the political programme also is subject to ethics. 
In the same way as the life of the individual and of 
society I cannot conceive of politics except sub specie 
aeternitatis.” 

“Of course, any one can write a political programme 
that is respectable enough, and even high principled. It 
is something different to know the administration, and to 
carry it out decendy; and again it is something else to 
understand what, at some given time, is in the interest 
of the state and of the nation, in difficult and fateful 
moments to point the way, to decide upon suitable pro- 
gress — and to lead. In this sense one speaks of higher 
pohtics, and one distinguishes between a statesman and a 
politician, or a party man;” . , .pp. 157-158. 

The Muslim League and the 
Wardha Scheme 

The Muslim League has totally rejected 
the Wardha scheme of education even though 
it was elaborated with great care by a com- 
petent Muslim educationalist, Dr. Zakir 
Huskain. The rejection is evidently due to its 
having been conceived by Mahatma Gandhi 
md ‘supported by leading Congressmen. But 
it has its good features, which we pointed out 
in a previous issue while criticizing it. We 
want that the appliances, the devices, the small 
machines, to be used for the handicrafts chosen, 
should be quite up-to-date. 

Dr. M. N. Saha Criticizes the 
Wardha Scheme 

Dr. M, N. Saha has editorially criticized 

Wardha scheme in Science and Culture. 


The basic principles of education which the Congress 
follows has been formulated long ago by John Dewey, 
the educational philosopher of America, and applied with 
remarkable success in the remodelling of the American 
system of primary and secondary -leducation. But while 
Dewey’s system aims at creating a society in which the 
average individual wiU he enabled to be familiar with the 
tecWcalites of the present system of mechanical civilisa- 
tion, and at adult life will find himself perfectly at home 
With Its ways which appears so bewildering to Indian 
leaders, the Mahatmaj'i who inspires the new scheme will 
have nothing to do with the demon of Machine. After 
assuring the country of the emergence of a perfect society 
and everyone of a living wage and the right to freedom, 
the Mahatmaji expresses himself against the machine 
and the society produced by the machine m no uncertain 
language: 

“And all this would be accomplished without the 
horrors of a bloody class war or a colossal capital expen- 
diture such as would be involved in the mechanisation of 
a vast continent like India. Nor would it entail a help- 
less dependence on foreign imported machinery oi 
technical skill. Lastly, by obviating the necessity for 
highly specialised talent, it would place the destiny of 
the masses, as it were, in their own hands.” 

Dr. Saha continues: 

To us, scientists, it appears that the Mahatma’s 
system lacks in progressive vision, i.e., it does not say 
how villages are to be linked to the cities, and how the 
industries which are indispensable for the Nation’s life 
and for the body politic (those connected with transpoit, 
communication, power, essential chemicals, etc ) are ever 
to be managed by Indians for the benefit of the Indian 
population. Apart from adopting a policy of laissez faire 
to these urgent problems, his whole attitude towards the 
machine and the modem city-cmlisation is one of 
defeatism. He looks at its evils, but does not try to 
understand its mechanism of work and he starts with 
the inner conviction that the machine civilization must be 
intrinsically evil. But may we submit that it is a wrong 
reading of history to say that the mechanisation of a vast 
continent like India would necessarily entail a bloody 
class war, or colossal expenditure, foreign experts, or 
foreign machinery. 

Dr. Saha admits the evils that at first 
resulted from the Industrial revolution in 
Europe and explains why they resulted: 

It IS true that the Industrial Revolution in Europe 
caused great social dislocation and political unrest, bat 
this was due to the fact that the discoveries of science 
were first utilized by capitalists for the sake of private 
gain, and statesmen and leaders of thought were slow to 
realize their repercussion on society and at first adopted 
a policy of laissez faire towards them just as the 
Mahatmaji proposes to do now and expressed itself in 
class war and sometimes popular discontent. When the 
problems could no longer be avoided, they had to introduce 
beneficent but contentious^^ legislation in order to achieve 
social welfare. 

He concludes: 

But it is the test of statesmanship to learn from 
lessons of history : there is the example of Europe’s apt 
pupil, Japan, which has introduced the Industrial 
Revolution tdthout the horr ors of a class war * or 

* Our appreciation of the achievements of Japan has 
nothing to do with her aggressive policy towards China 
which we unreservedly condemn. — Ed., Science Sc 

C iilfnrj* 
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without having to borrow foreign technicians or foreign 
capital. What has been achieved by Japan can also be 
achieved in India provided the Nation mil so. It would 
be a happy day for India if the Mahatma can overcome 
Ins attitude of defeatism towards the Machine, devote 
a little time to the mastery^ of the technique of modern 
civilization, and then makes up his mind. We are quite 
sure that he will find that the machine, instead of being 
man’s master can also be made his slave, and that it 
IS possible to utilize the machine for promoting social 
welfare much more efficiently than with the system 
advocated by him. He can then lead the Nation to the 
right track with his usual energy of conviction and 
driving power. Otherwise we feel, that by diverting the 
attention of the Nation from the only path which holds 
out prospects of relief against the piesent problems of 
poverty, unemployment and defencelessness, he will be 
committing what we may describe by the oft-quoted 
phrase as a “ Himalayan Blunder.” 

A Leading Congressman's 
Appreciative Criticism of 
the Wardha Scheme 

Professor Nripendra Chandra Banerji was 
Vice-Principal of a Government College in 
Bengal when the call of Non-co-operation came. 
He responded, gave up his job, and joined the 
ranks of active Congressmen. Consequently 
he had to suffer imprisonment. Coming out of 
jail he has been both an active political worker 
and' a teacher. He has contributed to the 
October number of Science and Culture an 
appreciative review of the Wardha scheme of 
primary education. He has given a short sum- 
mary of the theory and practice of the scheme, 
mostly in the words of the originators and of 
the fountain-source, Mahatma Gandhi,” His 
general observations are: 

Now the sociological idea of a state based on absolute 
non-violence where there is uo need for even a defensive 
national army, navy and air-force, where internal order 
and international order will be kept by loving persuasion 
and kindly compromise, by the sanctions of moral force 
and the leverage of a cultured intelligence only is an 
entrancing idea; it is Gandhism at its apex. Intellectual 
India admires the Ideal but with very great mental 
reservations. 

Also the economic idea of socialization by tacking 
India to a handicraft civilization and keeping industriali- 
zation at ariids length to be shunned as something essen- 
tially unholy and ravenous is another of those ideas which 
IS being increasingly rejected by Indian intellectuals, 
savants and scientists. 

We hold to non-violence as a beautifully romantic 
and essentially practical technique of political struggle 
by an unarmed nation of slaves against a fully armed 
police state; we do not consider it as a feaeible and 
practical basis for a full-grown, independent state 

We believe m the necessity, nay the urgency, of 
reviving and revitalizing, our old village industries, by 
new modes of harnessing of power and electneity in an 
increasing measure and wherever necessary. We have, 


however, no dread of the modern machine when it is 
used for social and constructive* ends of production and 
distribution. The machine is a human product and a 
human product becomes evil only when it is evilly used. 
We do not believe India can ever become a first-class 
state without planned and speedy creation and socializa- 
tion of key industries. 

His appreciative criticism of the Wardha 
scheme itself is quoted below: 

In spite of these beliefs, we are definitely of opinion 
that the Wardha scheme of education is a very useful, 
interesting and efficient scheme, which if properly 
launched, after a proper training of a large body of 
intelligent, selfless and patriotic teachers, with proper 
funds supplied by the state as well as by private agencies, 
will after a decade or two, give us an entirely novel 
country-side, buzzing with hope, blazing with social 
service, lit up by co-operative constructive organizations. 
It will make the young children virile, alert and active; 
it will rebuild a new rural India The education will 
be an education for a modest living, for citizen service, 
for moral and physical uplift. All honour to those who 
rally to this new revolutionary banner (it is revolutionary 
in the best sense of the term — for the idea and the 
method are strikingly new and adapted to the betterment 
of our sleepy, inert, starved villages, which are 7 lacs 
in number). 

But at the same time, the needs of pure culture and 
training in the arts and sciences and industries must not 
be forgotten : there must be another scheme equally 
revolutionary^" to link up the village life with the city 
life, to link up handicrafts with key industries, to connect 
the thought, the research, the poetry, the philosophy, the 
science of India with the world as a whole — a scheme 
which will provide for skilled technicians, first-class 
scientists and thinkers and poets, able to pull their 
weight m the arts of offence and defence, m the spheres 
of Economics, Science and Letters. For it is a utopian 
dieam to think of shunting India away from the high- 
ways of modern endeavour back to the ruts of the 
peaceful, contented village commune, producing its food 
and clothing and other simple needs and falling 
eventually a prey (as of old) to ravening Powers armed 
to the teeth with the death-dealing weapons of war, and 
equipped with the modern industrial and economic 
organizations helped by money-power and propaganda. 
With these reservations, we commend the Wardha scheme 
of education to the general public. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Presidential 
Address at Indian History- 
Congress 

The Indian History Congress which began 
its sittings in the Allahabad University Senate 
Hall on the 8th October last was attended by 
nearly k)0 delegates from all over the country. 
Sir Digby Drake Brockmann, chairman, U. P. 
Public Services Commission, who had been 
elected chairman of the reception committee of 
the Congress, welcomed the delegates in an 
appropriate speech His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Benares then delivered his inaugural 
address. 
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Thereafter Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar, who 
was the first Carmichael Professor of History ip 
the Calcutta University, delivered his presi- 
dential address, in which, among other things, 
he traced the origin and growth of the science 
of history in ancient India. He expressed the 
view that: 

The historic sense had always been germane to the 
Indian mind And if Jt did ^ not manifest itself at any 
particrlar period bv all sections of the people,^ it was 
not on account of the extinction of that faculty in them. 
It always remained dormant in them and exhibited itself 
when there was a suitable opportunity. The case not 
unlike the womanhood in India Women of South India 
always and actively participated in the politics of their 
province in the ancient period Somehow the women of 
North India did not cut a prominent figure in the 
polirical sr»here. Things were, however, different in 
Kashmir The Queens of Kashmir, Kalhana tells us, 
were snrinhled with the sacred waters of the coronation 
side by side with their consorts. They had separate 
funds, their own treasurers and councillors and were 
aotivelv interested in the government of the country. 
They received the homaere of the feudatory chiefs when 
thev held open court. Things, however, changed com- 
pletely, when the indigenous rule disappeared and the 
natives of Kashmir emigrated in all directions. Now 
with the reforms conferred upon India, we suddenly find 
a Kashmiri lady not only being returned to the A^^sem- 
blv in suite of a formidable rival hut actually holding 
the portfolio of a Minister in the U. P. Government. 
Similarly, why need we wonder if with the advent of 
the modern renaissance we find Indians from all parts 
of the country carrying on research work in the domain 
of History in all its branches which is in no way 
inferior to that done in Europe and America 

Indian Historical Exhibition 

In connection with the Indian History 
Conpress at Allahabad the Hon Mr. Sampurna- 
nand, Education Minister of the United Pro- 
vincp'j, opened an Indian Historical Exhibition 
In his opening speech he held up a hie:h ideal 
of the true historian’s work when he said: 

We do not ask him (the historian) to falsify facts 
and t^>rture records to yield evidence in support of 
untenable doctrines although, unfortunately, examples 
ure not lacking in this country and elsewhere, of scholars 
havin'? prosrituted their learning in the service of the 
wielder of temnoral power. We do not want this hut 
surelv we have the right to expect that the historian will 
so present facts that the essential factors which hind 
man to man and endow him with a common culture and 
heritage shall he brought prominently into relief. 

Re-writing the History of India 

At the Indian History Congress at Allaha- 
bad the question of the re-writing of Indian 
hist,ory was considered. Of course, it requires 
to be re-written. The writers require to be 
equipped with a knowledge of the results of the 
latc^. researches. At the same time they must 
be ^le to write with sufl5cient detachment and 


impartiality In these days of communalism 
and anti-imperialism, these virtues are not very 
easy to find, nor does it pay to try to cultivate 
them For one must not seek to please nor be 
afraid of giving offence if necessary 

Indian Delegation to the British 
Commonwealth Relations 
Conference 

Properly speaking, the British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference, which was held at 
Sydney, Australia, recently, ought to have been 
confined to the members of the Common- 
wealth proper, namely, the Dominions. But 
India, which is not a Dominion, was ‘re- 
presented ' by some delegates chosen by the 
Government of India. It is some gain that the 
Indian delegates have been able to acquire some 
experience of Australia and have been able to 
give the Conference a bit of their mind For 
instance. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, loader 
of the Indian delegation, said, in part: 

My country is not a part of the British Common- 
wealth, yet; it is only a part of the British Empire 
I am at present a serf on Lord Lothian’s estate, but I 
hope that the spirit which animates the Briti h Common- 
wealth Relations Conference will spread, and inspire 
those who guide the politicians of the Commonwealth 
I hope that the British Empiie will give way to the 
British Commonwealth and the British Commonwealth, 
may I modestly put it, to an Indo-Biitish Commonwealth. 

As a member of the Servants of India 
Society the Pandit favours the permanence oi 
the Indo-British connection Had he been a 
member of the Congress, he would not have 
looked forward to Dominion Status as either 
India’s goal or as India’s halfway house. Buii 
then in that case he would not have been in the 
delegation at all! 

Dr. Kalidas Nag in Australia 
and New Zealand 

Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, who went to Australia as a member of thc 
Indian delegation to the second British Com- 
monwealth Relations Conference, visited New 
Zealand also, and addressed the members of 
the Lyceum Club, Wellington, on problems of 
peace and war. He stressed the work which 
women were doing for peace, and said they 
could do more by the power of love and 
sympathy which they possessed. 

The fatal “ divorce ” of individual and national ethicb 
was the basis_ of world unrest today, the speaker affirmed, 
and he explained how Gandhi, the Indian leader, worked 
not only for India, but was always thinking how humanity 
could be saved from this fateful distortion of truth. 
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What was lacking in the mechamsm oi life today, 
Di. Nag said, was that light which induced umveisal 
love and undeistanding. People had to identify themselves 
with the umveisal, and when the individual and the 
univei&al weie in accoid peace and harmony would come 
to the world 

Dr Nag then spoke about the doctrines 
and aspirations of Rabindranath Tagore, the 
great Indian poet, in whose opinion civilisation 
today knew only its own machines and what 
they achieved for nations 

Tagoie said that it wa'^ aggressive nationalism which 
upset the world At every step today war was in the 
ail, and the message which this poet and philosopher 
gave to mankind was that wailike people should be 
segiegated just as infectious diseases were, and by gentle 
nursing could then be brought back to health, sanity of 
outlook, equilibiium and peace. Women in this respect 
had endless power and sympathetic undeistanding and 
Tagoie thought that they could do much to keep peace 
m the world. 

Teriible poveity existed in India while the Europeans 
were making millions out of the jute the Indians were 
producing. That state of affairs could not go on, the 
women would not allow it to go on. They were not 
politicians, hut they weie economists. If woman was 
given the piefeicnce between wai and peace she would 
vote for peace, and the time would come when women 
would demand peace and Nature would he able to readjust 
her balance. 

Dr Nag concluded his address by saying that the 
women of India were contiibuting to tins idea of 
umveisal peace by working silently and in a spirit of 
sacrifice for then ideals. Schools and colleges of India 
were based on co-operation among diffeient castes, wheie 
education worked as a great unifier 

The president of the Club, Mr Johannes 
Andersen, welcomed the guest of honour and 
introduced him to the audience 

Dr. Nag spoke also at the PEN Club, 
the youngest branch of the P. E. N.^’ and had 
a cordial reception there 

He spoke with much enthusiasm of the beautiful 
air, blue seas and fky, and natural attributes of New 
Zealand, which had impressed him most favoiuabl> He 
felt that there must he much latent poetiy in a country 
with so many advantages 

So much beauty in nature must sricly pioduce a 
corresponding beauty of soul, and he had a gieat 
confidence in the geneiosity and kindne^^s of the people 
A great understanding came throi gh art and liteialure, 
and one country would be hi might much nearei to 
another by these beautiful means instead of by politics 
or talk of war. Dr Nag spoke of the gieat Indian poet 
Tagore, and said that the actual feeling on the part of 
people who cared foi literatuie that their country was 
not doing or producing its best was a sure sign that 
something better was sine to evolve. In ctumhling, we 
gradually arrived at the beauty of rhythm, and perfect 
giace was hound to come in time So long as people 
missed the best in literature so long would they make 
steps towards something finer and moie worthy. 

Another meeting which Dr. Nag addressed 
was at Auckland. 


That India's goodwill should.be cultivated as a means 
of strengthening the Empire was the opinion expressed 
this morning by Dr. Kalidas Nag, professoi of ancient 
histoiy at the University of Calcutta, on his arrival bv 
the Monteiey, after attending the second British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference as an Indian delegate. 

The mam problem in India at the present time was 
the establishment of self-government, he said 

If trouble came, India’s goodwill would be of llie 
gieatest value, and it could only be developed through 
Dominion status 

In trade the interests of India differed greatly from 
those of the other parts of the Empire, continued Dr. Nag, 
and foi tins lea on it had been necessary in 1936 to make 
a complete breakaway from the operation of the Ottawa 
agi cements. India abolished the agreements because of 
the conditions governing her secondary industries and 
the tightness of the money market. The effect of the 
Ottawa policy had been to create stagnation in industiy, 
with consequent harm to the nation’s life 

Dr. Nag said the conference in Sydney had discussed 
many burning topics, and he was impressed by the 
fraternity of the gathenng. 

As the head of the Indian delegation and 
iis admittedly the ablest and most experienced 
public man among its members, the Hon^ble 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru must have made 
a striking contribution to the discussion of these 
topics But we are not in possession of any 
report of these ^discussions. We have only two 
of his speeches^ before us; namely, the speech 
delivered by him at the Conference as leader 
of the Indian delegation, from which a short 
extract has already been made, and the speech 
broadcast by him from Sydney 

Pandit Kunzriis Speech at British 
Commonwealth Relations 
Conference 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru began his 
speech at the British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference by acknowledging the warmth of 
reception given to the Indian delegates and the 
splendid hospitality extended to them and the 
other representatives '‘No body,” said he, “ is 
more grateful to you for your cordiality than 
the prohibited immigrants from India ” 

Apait from this, since we touched the shores cf 
Australia we have acquired knowledge and expuerienc«‘, 
the memoiy of which will nevei be effaced from our 
minds We have seen heie a degree of happiness and 
prosperity which has not met our eyes m any of the 
countries which it has been our good fortune to visit 
so far. It is a matter of great inspiration to us to realise 
that this happiness and prosperity aie based on a more 
even dmnbiition of the fruits of human industiy, on 
greatei social justice and on a laiger measure of human 
fieedom than are to be found in most of the older 
countries. We naturally believe that as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations meets m this atmosphere of 
justice and freedom, the deliberations of the Conferenci' 
will lead to the creation of that spirit which will 
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harmonise the internal anjd external differences to which 
Lord Lothian gave such eloquent expression. 

Continuing^ the Pandit observed: 

To me the great value of the Conference lies in the 
fact that It represents not merely the people of one race 
or culture, hut people who are representatives of different 
races, languages, cultures and economic interests. And 
if their interests are to be harmonised, and the conflicts 
we see between them are to he adjusted, we must find 
some means more potent and more lasting than force, 
which, unhappily, western nations regard as a sign of 
greatness and gloiy How is the spirit, which will make 
the solution of our difficulties possible, to be cultivated ? 
The sages of my country long ago said that the basis of 
right action is the lecognkion of the great truth “Thy 
neighbour is thyself.” We must cultivate universal ideals. 
National ideals are insufficient to bnng peace to the world 
We have to recognise that the interests of the peoples 
around us are quite as important as those of our own 
nation. Is not this only an extension of the fundamental 
principles of democracy which require that we should 
identify our interests with those of others ? And it is 
for the fundamental principles of democracy that we all 
stand. Democracy has received rude shocks all over the 
world, hut it fortunately still flourishes in a few countries, 
among which are the countries included in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. These countries, therefore, 
have an important part to play m convincing the world 
of the value of democratic ideals. They must by iheir 
relations towards other members prove the value of the 
principles which they proclaim, and demonstrate by their 
actions and by the unity which they are able to achieve 
among themselves, that peace and goodwill are within 
tne reach of the world at large, provided it chooses the 
same path which they have followed 

Pandit Kunzrv!s Broadcast Speech 

The three main topics with which Pandit 
liirday Nath Kunzru dealt m his broadcast 
speech in Australia were the Congress and non- 
Congress provincial governments functioning in 
India, the Federal provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and the restrictions on the 
entry of Indians into certain parts of the 
British Empire and their disabilities in certain 
other parts. ^ By mentioning some of the lines 
of work initiated and carried out by our pro- 
vincial governments he was able to assert that 
‘this^ should provide good proof of Indian 
capacity in the provincial sphere.” The 
Federal provisions which he criticized have been 
cnticized and condemned so often that it is 
not necessary to repeat them, but as most of his 
hearers were not aware of them, he did well 
to bring them to their notice, proving that the 
measure of constitutional reform” passed 
three years ago was npt of a generous 
character,” We do not know why he did not 
refer to the fact that the Government of India 
"Act does not give the Federal Legislature any 
^ntrpl^over Defence. He spoke strongly and 
eonvmemgly on the last topic that he dealt 


with, viz.j discrimination against Indians in 
various parts of the British Empire. 

Yone Noguchi Criticizes The 
Modern Review 

In the course of his letter to the Poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, dated October 2nd, 1938, 
sent to some papers for publication, Mr. Yone 
Noguchi writes: 

Admitting that China completely defeated Japan in 
foreign publicity, it is sad that she often goes too far, 
and plays trickery. For one instance I will call your 
attention to the reproduced pictures from a Chinese paper 
on page 247 of The Modern Review for last August, 
as a living specimen of “ Japanese Atrocities in China : 
Execution of Chinese Civilians.” So awful pictures they 
are,— awful enough to make ten thousand enemies of 
Japan m a foreign country. But the pictures are nothing 
but a Chinese invention, simple and plain, because the 
people in the scenes are all Chinese, slaughterers and all. 
Besides any one with commonsense would know, if he 
stops for a moment, that it is impossible to take such a 
picture as these at the front. Really I cannot understand 
how your friend-editor of The Modern Review happened 
to publish them. 

Mr. Noguchi says, 

“it is impossible to take such pictures as these at the 
fiont.” 

But who said they were taken at the front*! 
They might have been taken at places already 
under Japanese occupation for some time. 

The pictures referred to were reproduced 
from photographs sent to us by a trustworthy 
friend who has been in China for months and 
who is neither Chinese nor Japanese. There 
were other photographs sent to us which were 
still more revolting. Two were indecent, not 
meant for publication but for the information 
of the Congress President and ourselves as to 
how some Chinese women were treated. These, 
along with others, we sent to him. The bomb- 
ing of open towns and villages, killing count- 
less civilians — ^men, women and children, and 
other Japanese barbarities on a colossal scale 
which have been reported in the papers and 
brought to the notice of the League of Nations, 
have not been contradicted. The atrocities of 
which we published pictures are mere pecca- 
dilloes in comparison We have found these 
pictures^ in some Chinese pamphlets also. Mr. 
Noguchi says the men in the pictures, 
slaughterers and all, are Chinese But how can 
one distinguish Chinese from Japanese in these 
photographs ? 

We have no feelings of hostility against the 
people of Japan, and never intended to make 
enemies of them. But it is our unpleasant duty 
to record facts. Our pictures cannot make more 
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enemies of Japan than the atrocities ascribed 
to her in numerous newspapers. 

Incidentally we may observe that Mr. Yone 
Noguchi makes an important admission in his 
letter, namely, that ''nobody in Japan ever 
dreams that we can conquer China.” "What 
Japan is doing in China^ it is only, as I already 
said, is to correct the mistaken idea of Chiang 
Kai-'shek; on this object Japan is staking her 
all.” A rather expensive and diabolical method 
of correcting the mistake of an individual ! 

Congress National Industrial 
Planning 

Bombay, Oct 24 

A complete map of the industrial possibilities in 
India IS to be piepared by the National Planning Com- 
mittee which will meet in Bombay in December next 
It IS believed that the Committee will have the co-opera- 
tion of the non-Gongress provinces, and some of the 
major Indian States. The pei&onnel of the Committee, 
which was recently announced by the Congress Piesident, 
Mr. Subhas Ghandia Bose, will also be strengthened. 

The National Planning Commission, it is leaint, will 
be constituted by the middle of 1939, when the labours 
of the Committee are expected to be completed. The 
Commission will consist of the Ministers foi Industries 
in the provinces and States co-operating for the execution 
of the plan, lour representatives of commercial bodies 
and one representing the All-India Village Industries 
Association. The membeis of the Planning Committee 
will be ex-officio members on the Planning Commission. 

It IS expected that by the time the Planning Com- 
mittee starts Its inquiry, the reports of the Industrial 
Survey Committees appointed in vaiious provinces and 
Indian States will be ready. The Committee may attempt 
to undertake a systematic survey on the natural resouices 

Immediate attention, it is said, will be paid by the 
Committee to the establishment of factories intending to 
produce machinery and supplies for railway, the army 
and air services. This will include the examination of 
the scheme for starting an automobile industry in Bombay. 

Next m importance will be the question of starling 
heavy chemical industries, such as the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, caustic soda and bleaching powdei, 
factories for manufacturing agricultural tools and machi- 
nery, an hydro-electrical appliances. 

The Committee, while taking decisions on starting 
particular industries, will have regard to the considera- 
tion, as to whether the products made fioin indigenous 
raw material can be consumed within the countiy The 
second choice will be in favour of those industries whose 
products find large-scale consumption in the country, 
though raw materials required aie not available locally. 

The question of starting large-scale industries will 
be the first to be tackled on a national basis, because 
they include basic and key-industries and at present a 
high form of industrial enterprise. The co-operation of 
the foreign manufacturers, it is stated, will be secured 
for the purpose of starting the industries in case it is 
found that the local talent and technique available at the 
moment is not up to the mark. — A. P. 

It will be all to the good' if the non-Con- 
gress provinces co-operate. Their co-operation 
would have been more certain if their Indus- 
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tries Ministers had been invited to the 
Congress Industries Ministers^ Conference. 

Indian Postal Rates Not Cheapest 

Mr. G. V. Bewoor, ^Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs, is reported to have said 
in the course of an informal talk with members 
of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce on the 
22nd October that " India has the cheapest 
postal rate in the world.” This is not true. 
Japan’s rates are cheaper, and there may be 
cheaper rates elsewhere, too. 

Industrial Survey of Bengal 

Darjeeling, Oct. 24. 

The Associated Press undeistands that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal have appointed a committee for the 
purpose of carrying on an extensive industrial survey of 
the province. 

The committee will consist of the following : 

Dr. J P. Niyogi, Minto Piofessor of Economics, 
Calcutta University, Dr. J. Ghose, Professor of 
Chemistiy, Dacca University; Prof. S. K. Mitra of the 
College of Science, Calcutta Umversity; Dr. N. N. Law, 
Mr. M. A Ispahan!, Mr. Rajsekhar Bose, Mr. B. M. Birla, 
Mr. S. C. Mitter, Director of Industries, Bengal (ex- 
officio member), and Mr. J. N. Sen-Gupta, Secretary of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce as secretary. 

The Chairman of the committee has not yet been 
selected, but it is probable that the services of Dr. John 
Matthai, Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, will be reqmsitioned lor the purpose. 

Though the personnel of the Congress Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of national 
industrial planning shows that President Bose 
has wisely selected the members irrespec- 
tive of their political aflBliations, if any (or none 
at all), it IS not impossible that political caste 
conventions stood in the way of the non-Con- 
gress Industries Ministers being invited to the 
Delhi Conference. But non-Congress provinces 
cannot afford to and must not lag behind the 
Congress provinces in the development oi 
industries — ^particularly Bengal, which, so far 
at least as the sons of the soil are concerned, 
IS backward in industrial enterprise. Hence, the 
industrial survey of Bengal to be undertaken 
by the Committee appointed for the purpose is 
a welcome and urgently needed move. The 
personnel has been well chosen. 

Sj. N. R. Barker’s Address on 
Industrialization 

Political caste conventions may stand in 
the way of Congressmen casting even a glance 
at the address on the prospects of industrializa- 
tion of India which Sj. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
delivered at Gwalior on the 2nd September 
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last. But the Bengal Industrial Survey Com- 
mittee are not boutfd by any such convention. 
They will find in Mr. Barker’s address the need 
of industrialization and mechanization discuss- 
ed. He also discusses whether the evils of 
industrialization are inevitable. It is shown in 
the address that some industries must be on a 
large scale and centralized; that there should 
not be a slavish adoption of foreign methods 
and theories, that a sudden break with the past 
should be avoided; that cottage industries, 
middle-sized industries, and large-scale indus- 
tries must all find a place in a national scheme; 
that the balance of national life as between 
agriculture and industry must be maintained; 
and that rural sites should be chosen for some 
centralized industries. Mr. Barker surveys 
India’s industrial progress and past achieve- 
ments, and industrial development in different 
directions New possibilities are dwelt upon. 
The need and scope for state assistance are also 
treated of. It is pointed out. that there is need 
for caution : e g., “ For a long time to come 
the extent of the market available within our 
own country should be the limit of our indus- 
trial development.” Mr. Barker refers in this 
connection to the recent industrial experience 
of Ireland. The penultimate section of the 
address is devoted to considering how far 
industrialization can solve our unemployment 
problem. The concluding passage, relating to 
industrial co-operation between British India 
and the Indian States, has been quoted in a 
previous note. 

Pandit Kmzru in Fiji 

New Delhi, Oct. 23 

The Indian Association, Fiji, cabling to the Associated 
Press, says that Pandit Hirday Nath Kun 2 xu airived there 
on October 20 and is studying the conditions of Indians 
in the Island. 

At a public reception given to him he expressed 
appreciation of the qualities of honesty and industry 
with which the Indian residents had overcome serious 
disadvantages and had established" themselves in the 
Island. 

The Indians in Fiji have expressed their sense of 
gratitude to him for his visit. — A. P. I. 

“ Absolute Acceptance” {?) of British 
Rule Before 1914 or 1917 ! 

In September last at Simla under the 
presidency of Sir M. N. Mukherji, Mr. Bhula- 
bhai Desai delivered a lucid address on the 
basic principles of modern states. In the 
course of that address he said* 

“Aftex the year 1857 and up to the year 1914 or 
1917, if you examinb your poetry or litera- 


ture, youi liistoiy and the mmds of Indians at large at 
the time, you will see that there was an absolute accept- 
ance without question of what was called Pax Britannica. 
They did not question how it came, why it arose and 
when It arose; they just accepted it as a blessing. I 
think the learned President fiom his own expeiience in 
his own language, which is much richer than mine, and 
many others present here, will be able to recite poems 
which were composed in 1860s, 1870.s., composed by a 
large number of poets of the time about the beneficence 
of the British rule and piaising that rule. There is a 
poem which says that the gieate-t thing that was done 
by the British rule was that it enabled a tiger and a 
goat to drink in the same stream Wheihei the tiger 
became a goat or a goat the tiger I need not examine 
here, but the fact remains that that was how we were 
brought up to accept that iiile. Therefoie the condition 
of the human mind is such that mere acceptance makes 
even a wrong thing right.’’ 

Aa Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai referred to 
poetry or other literature and history m proof 
of his statement that up to 1914 or 1917 there 
was absolute acceptance of British rule m India, 
as he referred to the poetry m Sir M. N. 
Muklierji’s mother tongue, and as we have 
more knowledge of Bengali literature and of 
Bengali’s modern history than of the literature 
and history of any other province, wc examined 
Mr. _ Bhulabhai Desai’s statements in some 
detail in the Kartic number of Prabasi, citing 
many passages in verse and prose from Bengali 
writers of eminence, to show that so far at 
least as Bengal is concerned Mr. Desai was 
wrong. There has been all along conditional 
acceptance of British rule ; there is conditional 
acceptance still. Neither before nor after the 
year 1867 was there ever absolute acceptance 
of British rule in India by the political and 
intellectual leaders of the countiy. As for 
conditional acceptance, until 1929 even the 
Congress did not definitely declare its goal to 
be independence, and even after that decla- 
ration Congress has been working the British 
constitution — ^no doubt, it is said, in order to 
gain sufficient strength to overthrow British 
power afterwards. In spite of their conditional 
acceptance of British rule, the Congress Minis- 
ters are undoubtedly all for independence. 

When Rammohun Roy constituted himself 
His Majesty’s Opposition ”, his acceptance 
of British rule was similarly conditional. He 
wanted his countrymen to gam strength enough 
during the^ period of such conditional accept- 
ance^ to win freedom afterwards. If at any 
particular _ period any Indian or Indians did 
not^ rise in armed or non-violent rebellion 
against British rule, that cannot be interpreted 
as absolute acceptance of it on his or their 
part, any more than Mahatma Gandhi could be 
riehtlv called i^hcnllTfA Cl rtnA-ri'f at* /-.-P T-lvi+ioh 
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rale when he turned honorary recruiting officer 
for' the British Government when the World 
War -broke out. If any individual or collection 
of' ' individuals do not feel and express' any 
dissatisfaOtion, do not protest, do not disobey 
unjust official orders, do not look forward to 
the time when India would be free, then alone 
can it be said that he or they have absolutely 
accepted British rule. 

As we have already quoted passages from 
Mr. C. P. Andrews’ Bangalore address on 
Rammohun- Roy showing how freedom-loving 
he was, we need not say more on the subject 
here. We will only refer to the fact that he 
anticipated India’s intransigence and looked 
forward to Indian independence. On a new 
Jury Act coming into operation in 1827, Ram- 
mohun Roy petitioned against the Act in 1828 
to both Houses of Parliament, because the Act 
discriminated against Hindus and Muslims 
racially and on the ground of their religion. 
In one passage of his representation he asked: 
“Supposing that 100 years hence the native 
character becomes elevated ”, “ is it possible 
that they will not have the spirit as well as 
the inclination to resist effectually any unjust 
and oppressive measures serving to degrade 
them in the scale of society? ” He went on to 
add: 

“ It should not be lost sight of that the position of 
India is very different from that of Ireland, to any 
quarter of which an. English fleet may suddenly convey 
a body of troops that may force its way in the requisite 
direction and succeed in suppressing every effort of a 
refractory spirit. 

Were India to share one-fonrth of the knowledge 
and energy of that country, she would prove from her 
remote situation, her riches and her vast population, 
either useful and profitable as a willing province, an 
ally of the British empire, or troublesome and annoy- 
ing as a determined enemy.” 

Rammohun Roy’s Remarks on Settlement 
in India by Europeans hold's up to the people 
of India the prospect of “ India possibly 
independent and India the Enlightener of 
Asia.” 

_ Though Rammohun Roy belonged to a 
period anterior to the period referred to by Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, we have referred to his 
political attitude because that was the attitude 
of, piany leaders of society in Bengal before 
and after 1857. “ Prince ” Dwarkanath Tagore 
and_ Maharshi Debendranath Tagore were im- 
willing to accept any titles from the British 
Government. Raj Narain Bose, grandfather of 
Sri Arobindo, declared himself in favour of the 
independence, of - India. 

fiS— 3 


Coming to the ’ 20tir century, but to a 
period before Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s annus 
mvrabihs 1914, we note that during the Bengal 
anti-Partition and Swadeshi movements Bepin 
Chandra Pal, Aurobmdo Ghose, Syam Simdar 
Chakravarti and others held aloft the banner 
of independence both in speech and writing. 
It was then that Bepin Chandra Pal delivered 
his famous addresses on full freedom and 
independence for India on the -Madras beach. 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Aurobmdo Ghose, 
Upadhyay Brahmabandhab, etc., were known 
as “ Extremists.” The “ Moderates ” were 
Sui’endranath Banerjea, Krishna Kumar Mitra, 
etc. But they, too, disobeyed the Government 
order not to shout “ Bande Mataram,” 
vigorously carried on the work of the Anti- 
circular Society against some circulars of the 
Government, and boycotted British goods. In 
consequence, the “Moderate” Krishna Kumar 
Mitra was deported along with some others. 
The Government did not believe that they 
were guilty of “ absolute acceptance ” of British 
rule ! All this took place before 1914. 

That “ absolute acceptance ” of British 
rule was not a matter of course in pre-1914 
Bengal is proved by another hard fact. 
And that fact is the terrorist movement, 
which originated before 1914. We are not 
here concerned with the wisdom or unwisdom 
or the ethical character of that movement. 
What we are concerned with is the fact 
that it was a movement of violent revolt and 
that the object of the rebels was to free India 
by overthrowmg British rule. This is not the 
place to disscuss the strength or importance 
of the movement. Suffice it to say that 
Government considered it so strong and 
important that it deprived thousands of 
Bengal’s youth (of both sexes) of their liberty 
— some after trial, more without any and for 
indefinite periods. The many repressive “ law- 
less laws” which have adorned the statute 
book in Bengal are due to this movement. 
The fact that the Communal Decision and the 
Government of India Act of 1935 have hit the 
Bengali Hindus hardest are due to the fact 
that Government most probably believed (and 
most probably still believe) that the Bengali 
Hindus (and Bengali Congressites) were in 
active or passive sympathy with the terrorist 
movement. We are not in a position to judge 
of the correctness or otherwise of this probable 
belief of the Government. 

But it is beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that in Bengal befareT914 there was no absolute 
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acceptance of Britiah rule, — and, of course, 
there has not been any since then. 

And we have given proofs of what we say. 
We do not know why Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
ignored these well-known facts, 
mentioned. 

We will now consider the evidence of 
Bengali literature bearing on the alleged ab- 
solute acceptance of British rule or its opposite. 

We have spoken and shall speak only of 
Bengal because we cannot speak of any other 
province with any degree of knowledge. 

Bengali Literature and “ Absolute 
Acceptance ” of British Rule 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said in his lecture 
that the learned President, Sir M. N. Mukherji, 
'• will be able to recite poems ”, “ composed by 
a large number of poets of the time about the 
benehcence of the British rule and praising 
that rule. There is a poem which says that 
the greatest thing that was done by the British 
rule was that it enabled, a tiger and a goat to 
drink in the same stream. ” We do not 
remember to have read Bengali poems of this 
description composed by “ a large number ” or 
Bengali poets. In fact we do not remember 
even a single such poem composed by any 
notable poet.. There may be such verses in 
school teict-books at present m use, approved 
and prescribed by the Director of Public 
Instruction, which we have not read. When 
we were school boys in vernacular schools — 
that was more than sixty, years ago — there 
were no such verses even in our text-books. 
So far as our knowledge goes there is no such 
Bengali poem relating. to a tiger and a goat 
as has been mentioned by Mr. Desai. We have 
consulted several gentlemen who have a more 
extensive knowledge of Bengali literature than 
ourselves. None of them could give us any 
clue to the large (or even small) number of 
poems laudatory of British rule or to the 
co-drinking tiger and goat poem. 

In The Modem Review we shall not quote 
from all the poems from which we have quoted 
in Prabasi, as it would take up too much space 
to print the original lines with their transla- 
tions. We shall quote only a few lines. 
Before doing so, we have to remind our readers 
that as incitement to rebellion, rousing feeling 
of hatred against the Government, and bring- 
ing it into contempt are penal offences, such 
lines are not to be expected. If there be poems 
in praise, of independence and poems expressing 
profound' dissatisfaeftion with .the political 


condition of India and strong desire for free- 
dom, that should be taken as sufficient disproof 
of “absolute acceptance” of British ride. It 
is also to be borne in mind that politicians 
who may consider it expedient to be content 
with compromises, such as local self-govern- 
ment, colonial self-government, or Dominion 
Status, are not true exponents of the deep- 
seated longings of the people, but that poets 
who are under no necessity to worship at the 
shrine of expediency and compromise correctly 
represent the yearnings of the nation. 

The following lines are from “ Padminir 
Upakhyan,” by Rangalal Bandyopadhyay, 
published in 1858: 

“ Swadhinata- hinatay ke banchite chay he, 
ke banchite chay ? 

Dasattwa-shrinkhal bala ke paribe pay he, 

ke paribe pay ? 

Koti kalpa das thaka naraker pray he, 

naraker pray; 

Dineker swadhinata swarga-sukha tay he, 

swarga-sukha tay. ” 

“Who desires to live deprived of liberty, 
so to live who desires? 

Who will wear chains on his legs, 

who will wear ? 

To remain slaves for aeons is like hell, 
like hell it is; . 

There is heavenly bliss in a single day’s 

freedom, 

in it there is heavenly bliss. ” 

Hem Chandra Bandyopadhyay wrote in 
his famous “ Bharat-Sangit ”, published in 
1870: 

Baj re shinga, baj ei rabe, 

Shuniya Bharate jiguksabe: 

‘Sabai swadhin e bipul bhabe, 

Sabai jagratamaner gaurabe 
Bharat shudhu ki ghumaye rabe.’ ” 

“ Blow, my horn, blow with this cry, 

■ That, listening, all in Bharat may awake: 

‘All in this wide world are free. 

All awake in honour’s glory, 

Will Bharat alone remain asleep?’ ” 

And more in the same and still more 
stirring strains. 

Years afterwards Rabindranath Tagore 
sang in the same strain: “Dina agata oi, 
Bharat tabu koi ? ” “Yonder is the day 
come; but where is Bharata ? ” 

In 1867 Naba Gopal Mitra founded the 
Hindu Mela or the Hindu Fair, encouraged by 
and with the help of the Tagores and Raj 
Narain Bose. In the first year’s Mela was 
sung Dwijendranath Tagore’s song, 
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“Malina mukha-chandrama, Bharat a, 

tomari, 

Ratri-din jharitechhe lochana-bari. 

“Gloomy is thy face, 0 Bharata, 

Day and night are tears flowing from 

thine eyes ”, 

In “ Prabasi ” we have quoted lines from 
patriotic poems read at subsequent years of this 
Mela by Sivanath Sastn (when he was 19) and 
by Rabindranath Tagore (when about 14 or 15). 
Similarly, we have referred to the stirring 
poems and songs of Gobinda Chandra Ray, 
D. L Roy, Rabindranath Tagore and others 
in the days of the Swadeshi Movement. 
Nabin Chandra Sen in his poetical work, 
“ Palashir Yuddha ”, mourns the defeat at the 
battle of Plassey as India’s loss of independ- 
ence. AU these were composed before 1914. 
In “ Prabasi ” we have also given some apposite 
extracts from the prose writings of Bankim 
Chandra Chatter) ee. 

What we have written in relation to the 
modern and recent history of Bengal and with 
reference to Bengali literature, publicists in 
other provinces may write in relation to their 
provinces and literatures, so that the correct- 
ness of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s observations 
may be tested with reference to the whole of 
India. 

Dr. Rafendra Prasad on 
Bengalis in Bihar 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad wais requested by 
the Congress Working Committee to finally 
settle the problem of Bengalis in the province 
of Bihar. It is stated' in some papers that he 
has sent his report to the Committee, leaving 
it to the Committee to solve the problem. 
Not having his report before us, we cannot 
discuss it in any detail. But from the sum- 
mary which has been published in some papers 
it appears that his report leaves the situation 
entirely unaltered in every respect. According 
to the summary he supports the Bihar Govern- 
ment in all respects. He does indeed express 
the opinion that the practice of issuing 
domicile certificates should be discontinued. 
But the procedure which he suggests or recom- 
mends in lieu of it, is no better— it may be 
quite easily made worse in practice. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad laboured under two 
difficulties in performing the duty of a judge, 
arbitrator, or adjudicator: he is himself a 
Bihari, and he is really, though not in name, 
the Congress dictator in Bihar; no policy could 


or can be followed there by the Congress 
Government which was *or is not really his 
policy. Therefore, in asking him to pronounce 
judgment and give an award the Congress 
Working Committee practically asked him to 
sit in judgment upon himself. Too much 
should not be expected from a man labouring 
under such difficulties, unless one took him to 
be a superman. 

He appears to have been guided by the 
memorandum of _Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha 
and that of the Bihar Government, which are 
essentially identical. In this connection the 
following passage- ffrom the Behar Herald 
(October 11) will be found edifying: 

If we remember the above criticisms it is easy to 
dispose of in a very few words the last line of defence 
taken in the memorandum. The defence amounts simply 
to this : right or wrong, the policy has been going on 
for so many years in Bihar and Orissa and has been 
adopted more or less strictly in ■ other provinces as well. 
“Not only in India,” says the memorandum, “but in 
other countries also, enquiries are made when the pri- 
vileges of being the inhiibitant of a certain province are 
claimed.” The memorandum has left us guessing as to 
the countries other than India where, and the 
circumstances, in which, such enquiries are made. 
No example of such procedure from any country 
outside India has been cited in appendix I, which gives 
certain rules said to be in force in other provinces of 
India. In one of these, viz., the Punjab, admittedly there 
are no such rules. The so-called Bombay rules, on which 
stress has been laid in the memorandum, have not been 
given in the appendix. The memorandum shows a lack 
of candour when in reproducing these rules it does not 
mention when and by what government these rules were 
brought into existence. As we have already said, 
existence of any discrimination contrary to the spirit of 
section 298 of the Government of India Act is no proof 
of the validity of such discrimination. Most of the rules 
as they exist may be said to have grown up as the result 
of the emergence of group-consciousness with which the 
awakening of a united national consciousness was sought 
to be counteracted . . . Not one instance has been cited 
in the memorandum -in which a Congress governrnent in 
a province has formulated a policy of discrimination 
against a section of its citizens. 

From the summary, it does not appear 
that Dr. Rajendra Prasad has -tried' to explain 
or explain away the fact that all along only 
Bengali-speaking persons have been asked to 
prove their domicile or have been discriminat- 
ed against as regards appointment in the 
public services, admission to educational 
institutions and award of scholarships, faci- 
lities for trade and industries, etc. 

Nor does the statesmanlilre desire of Mr. 
P. R. Da0 to build up an undivided Indian 
nation appear to have troubled Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. Mr. Das quoted and laid stress upon 
the provisions in the constitutions of the 
United States of America and the Australian 
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Commonwealth to prevent any pne of their 
state from discriminating against persons 
belonging to their other states. Without such 
non-discrimination there can be no nation- 
building. 

Release of Bengal Political 
Prisoners 

Several hundred political prisoners in 
Bengal still remain' to he' released. The 
gradual and grudging release of the thousands 
who had been deprived of their _ liberty with- 
out or after trial, has not in the least 
disturbed the peace of Bengal. That should 
have been a ground for the release of those 
still behind the prison bars. But all the 
arguments and pleadings of Mahatma Gandhi 
and latterly of President Subhas ^ Chandra 
Bose have not availed to open the prison gates 
for these unhappy persons. The public must 
continue to demand their liberation. 

The Wretched Plight of Many 
Released Politicals 

Many politicals, interned for years with- 
out trial, find themselves entirely without 
means of subsistence after release. Govern- 
ment have not done their duty by them. Nor is 
the public sufficiently alive to their wretched 
plight. Some have in utter despondency com- 
mitted suicide. Others are physical wrecks and 
suffering from fatal maladies. . . . 

Sufferers from Flood 

The waters are slowly receding from the 
flooded areas in half the districts of Bengal. But 
the sufferers from the floods are still without 
adequate relief. Food and clothing and, in some 
cases; repairs or reconstruction of huts, are 
'm^ently required. In the wake of the receding 
Vatem many diseases have made their appear- 
ance in many areas— some in epidemic form. 

China and Japan , 

Canton and Hankow have fallen. The 
Japanese are jubilant. The hearts of the 
Qiinese must be heavy, and there is sadness 
in India. , . 

. . But -the end is not -yet. 

London, Oct. 24. . 

Mr. Quo Tai-Chi, Chinese Ambassador in London 
toU Reuter, “there is no foundation for the rumours 
diar Marshal Chtang Kai-Shek will resign. He certainly 
will not. -It i&T'equally untrue that Mr, Wang Chnnghsi, 
Foireign Minister, . and Mr. Wang Ching-Wei,^ former 
have gone^ to see the^ Foreign Ambassadors and 
to, disctfss medSation. The loss of Canton and Hankow, 
jriiAfVln fean.lre " d'®^ not afffect' our 


strategy, which is always based on a clear recognition 
of Japan’s undeniable military advantages in the coastal 
regions, but so far from being a decisive factor, Japan’s 
captures merely increase her difficulties by compelling 
her to scatter her forces. We have still plenty of 
ammunition for months to come. — Reuter, 

The Chinese have not disclosed their plans. 
Nor the Japanese. Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek 
has gone to an unknown destination. The retreat 
of the Chinese from Hankow was orderly. 

Japanese Diplomat Declares End 
of British Dominance In 
Far East 

Berlin, Oct. 27. 

"Britain’s predominance in the Far East has come 
to an end for ever,” declares the new Japanese ambas- 
sador in Italy, Mr. Shirafori, in an interview in Tokio 
published in the "Neuest Nachrichten.” 

After forecasting a speedy cessation of hostilities, 
Mr. Shiratori continues, "The reorganization of China 
will take ten years. Several independent individual 
Governments will be established, according to the 
example of the United States of America. They will all 
be under a common President. An alliance with Japan 
to govern China’s military, foreign and political relations 
and customs union are also contemplated.” 

Japan did not think of sharing the fruits of her 
victory with the Western powers but their rights would 
remain unimpaired. Financial co-operation will be wel- 
come, German technicians and industries will be given 
preferential treatment.” The new China was to become 
a second Manchukuo. — Reuter. 

The Japanese diplomat may have counted 
the chickens before they have been hatched. 

Chiang" Kai-SheUs Confident Message 

Chungking, Oct. 28. 

A confident message was received from Marshal 
Chiang Kai-Shek when the People’s Political Council, 
which is China’s Parliament, met at Chungking today. 

The message declares the hope that an eventual 
victory is nearer realization as hostilities extend to the 
west of the Railways. Thanks to the heroic resistance 
of troops in the past six months, time has been gained 
to lay firm foundations for the next phase of the conflict. 
Preparations for a prolonged resistance are being streng- 
thened and political and nriilitary centres are being built 
Behind the Japanese lines. 

The me'^sage adds, "The situation as it exists to- 
day approximates more closely “than ever to China’s plan 
of obtaining an ‘ultimate victory.” 

. A .determination to continue resistance is reiterated 
by the Deputy Leader, Wangchingwei, whose statement 
was greeted with thunderous applause. — Reuter. 

No Peace* Prospect in China 

Washington, Oct. 29. 

"AU rumours of peace talks in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict can easily he discounted, simply because a just 
peace is impossible at the present moment,” said the new 
Chinese Ambassador in the, United States at g P^ress 
Conference after presenting' bis credentials to Resident 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Report “ re ” 
Bengalis in Bihar Not To Be 
DUcussed ? 

- It is said that Mr. P. R. Das has expressed 
the opinion that the alleged report of Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad on the problem of Bengalis in 
Bihar should not be discussed until the Congress 
Working Committee has disposed of the matter 
and that Mr Das says that the summary of 
the report which has appeared in some papers 
■is wholly unauthorized and may bear no 
resemblance to the report actually made. 

We think the report actually made by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad to the Congress Working 
Committee need not and should not be treated 
by the Committee as a state secret and should 
be published Public discussion of the report 
may help the Committee to arrive at a correct 
decision. Discussion of the report after the 
Committee has pronounced its opinion will be 
of little use, for all authorities have a natural 
tendency to stick to “the settled fact” which 
they consider their decisions to be. 

The Palestine Situation 

The situation in Palestine remains practi- 
cally unchanged — perhaps it has worsened and 
become more serious. 

Though Britain may not -tri-sect that 
country into three states— all under British 
suzerainty, and may - keep it undivided, she 
will not agree to give up her paramountcy 
over it, unless compelled to. She cannot, in 
fact, renounce supreme power over .it without 
jeopardizing her empire in Asia and her sea and 
air routes to Australia and New Zealand. 

We sympathize with both the Arabs and 
the Jews, and do not desire that either or both 
should be under the thumb of British imperia- 
lism. But it is difiScult to envisage anv definitp 
settled future. Suppose Britain retired from 
the field and left the Arabs and the Jews to 
settle their disputes themselves. What would 
be the chances of the Jews getting a fair deal? 
The Arabs are more numerous, have Arabia 
proper, Iraq, Syria, etc , behind their backs. 
Moreover, Germany and Italy would for their 
own selfish ends back the Arabs and would 
throw their weight against the Jews because of 
their anti-Semitism. Feeling safe in this way 
the Arabs are not likely to be reasonable in their 
negotiations with the Jews. The retirement of 
Britain from Palestine would leave the door 
open for the pursuit of German, Italian and 
Arob' imperialistic ends; for it must not be 


forgotten that the Ai’abs have imperialistic 
traditions, and even at pr&ent there are reports 
of an elaborate pan-Arab organization with 
members throughout Europe and the Near 
East and centre at Berlin. 

So while there may be whole-hearted 
condemnation of British imperialism and 
demand for its withdrawal, it is not clear what 
good would result if the demand were mdt. 

President Roosevelt has promised to do his 
best to safeguard the Jews’ right to their 
national home. But perhaps in “real politics” 
such promises have little value. In the United 
States itself Jew-baiting has not disappeared 
for ever and anti-Jewish riots are not' impossi- 
ble. The future which any plan for helping 
either the Arabs or the Jews may lead up to 
is not clear to us. 

The Sad Plight of the Jews in Europe 

The deportation of Polish Jews in 
Germany, numbering 100,000, appeared to be 
certain if Poland did not accede to 1116 terms 
dictated by Germany. But the Polish Jews 
have been allowed to remain in Germany, 
to lead a dog’s life -there -deprived of human 
rights The treatment of Jews ha- Italy is 
cruel, and Czechoslovakia has been- making it 
very hot for them after surrendering to Nazi 
hectoring. What a mournful lot I 

Bihar to Employ Four Jewish Experts 

In response to a request made by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, 
Education and Development Minister in Bihar, 
has agreed to employ four Je-wish experts. 
India should certainly help as many Jews' as 
possible, -without, of course, aggravating our 
own unemployment problem as it- affects -our 
intelligentsia. , . . 

As regards Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrols 
pleading -with the Bihar Cabinet .‘for .the Jews, 
the Pandit may be requested to use his infiuence 
to see that pro-Semitism in Bihar does not ^bw 
pari passu with Ben.gali-phobia. Perhaps an 
expert like Captain P. B. Mukherji, the disrin- 
guished radiologist, who has recently received 
fresh recognition from abroad, would not have 
had to leave Bihar if instead of being a Bengali 
he had been a Jew recommended by Pandit-ji 

Oppression in Indian States 

Recently there had been shooting and' other 
essential elements of “strong rule” in some of 
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the bigger states like Mysore and Travancore 
But suddenly some small and obscure states in 
Orissa have leaped into fame, as perhaps they 
think, or notoriety, as others think. The small 
state of Dhenkanal has created a record in this 
respect. But for British paramountcy these 
small princes would have been swept away 
any day. If they are wise they should agree 
without delay to give their people at least as 
much civic and political freedom as the people 
of British India enjoy. There is no other way 
out of the difficulty. It is noteworthy that 
Mayurbhanj, the premier state in Orissa, is 
unaffected liy the mania foi* _ strong rule 

Hyderabad is under a Muslim prince the 
vast majority of whose subjects are Hindus. 
But they are discriminated against in all 
directions — ^in the public services, in the matter 
of educational facilities, and in the enjoyment 
of religious liberty. No wonder Satyagraha 
has been started there. Many have been 
arrested and thrown into jail. But repression 
will not, cannot end the trouble. Whatever 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam and his 
advisers may think, Their Humblenesses the 
Common Folk are destined to triumph in the 
long run. It would be wise, therefore, for His 
Exalted Highness to gracefully yields while 
there is still lime. 

Travancore Maharaja’s Wise Act 

His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
has acted wisely and gracefully in releasing 
all political prisoJiers. Hi’S state gave the lead 
in throwing open the temple-doors to the so- 
called untouchables. Let it create a record in 
conferring on the people a charter of adequate 
civic and political liberties. 

Mahatma Gandhi in N.-W. F. P. . 

' Mahatma Gandhi’s tour in the North-West 
Frontier Province -ought to produce beneficial 
results. ■ In the course of one of his speeches 
there he has’ observed* that, so far as the kid- 
napping* and plundering of Hindus in that 
province are* concerned, the situation has grown 
worse since the acceptance of office by the 
Oongress ministry there. He has advised that 
ministry to retire if they cannot prevent these 
crimes. He thinks that Non-violence may be 
able to produce the desirable atmosphere If 
Mahatmajj himself remains in the province for 
an appreciable length of time and is allowed 
to mix -mth the transfrontier people freely, 
some. good result may be expected. 
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There is one respect in which pro-vincial 
autonomy has borne similar fruit in Bengal 
and the N.-W. F. Province. In Bengal ‘the 
Muslim masses appear to have got it into their 
bead that Muslim rule has been established in 
the province and therefore they may do what 
they like to the Hindus with impunity. In 
consequence, the number of cases of breaking 
the images in Hindu temples and of defiling 
the temples, of not allowing Hindu processions 
with images to pass along certain roads even 
outside the periods of Muslim worship, of 
abduction of Hindu women, and the like, has 
increased. The Frontier and Transfrontier 
Pathans also may have understood the impli- 
cations of self-government in a similar way. 

The Meaning of “ Defence ” in India 

All our Indian contemporaries appear to 
have found fault with both the personnel and 
the terms of reference of the Committee on 
Indian Defence, known as the Chatfield Com- 
mittee. This Committee, like the Simon 
Commission, is an all-white committee, with 
no dusky member in it. 

Along with our contemporaries we may 
derive some consolation from the meaning 
which “ Defence ” bears in India. In free and 
independent countries. Defence means main- 
taining the independence of the country and 
keeping it safe for its own people. In India 
Defence means maintaining the dependent 
condition of the country and keeping it safe 
for the British people. Such being the case, 
who but Britishers aind Britishers alone aire 
fit to be members of the Committe on Indian 
Defence? 

The Next Congress President 

Some of our contemporaries have begun to 
discuss the question of who ought to be the 
Congress president next year. Some socialists 
and others have been suggesting that Sj Subhas 
Chandra Bose should be the president for 
another term. Some “ nationalist ” Bengali 
Muslims have issued a statemient supporting 
Mr. Bose’s claims. The statement is ably 
drafted, though there is no novelty in the 
arguments. They think that Mr. Bose will be 
better able to solve the communal problem 
than anybody else. Perhaps they think that 
the practical acceptance of the Communal 
Decision, with 60 per cent, of the Bengal jobs 
for Muslims thrown in, means a good solu- 
tion. We do not know what' -Mr. Bose thinks 
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&f such a. solution. Bui we are definitely of 
the opinion that that would be no solution at 
all. It would rather make the communal 
problem worse than it is. For there are some 
people called the Hindus, and there are some 
of them in Bengal, too, who will not agree to 
be practically wiped out of the civic and 
political life and the administration of the 
country. The Muslim “nationalists” also 
support Mr. Bose because he is a strong de- 
nouncer of the Government scheme of 
federation. We have no love for that scheme. 
But we know why Muslims do not like it. 
They would like it if in the Indian States 
section of the Federal Assembly, one-third of 
the seats (preferably more) were ear-marked 
for the Muslims, as has been done in the 
British Provinces section. We have strongly 
criticized and condemned the Government 
scheme of federation both in our Bengali and 
English ihagazine and in the Asia magazine of 
America. But our grounds for such condem- 
nation being different from those of the 
Muslims, we do not want to play into their 
hands by shouting with them or even with 
Congressmen. 

As for Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s claims 
we may discuss them when other names, too, 
have been definitely suggested. Our support 
of anybody’s claims may mean little, as we 
are not Congressites. But whatever it may 
be worth, we certainly are not for supporting 
anybody who will not stand up for the just 
claims of Bengal, not merely because we are 
Bengalis, but because it has been wronged 
more grievously by the Government of India 
Act of 1935 than any other province, and 
because the all-India body politic cannot be 
sound and strong with a seriously wounded 
member. We would much rather remain 
silent. 

Ethiopia Not Yet Conquered, 

The telegrams relating to Ethiopia which 
appear now and then in the papers lead the 
reader to suspect that Ethiopia has not yet 
been conquered by Italy. That suspicion is 
confirmed by reading The Voice of Ethiopia 
which comes from America regularly. 

Proposed Vivisection of India by 
the Muslim League 

The Muslim League has very patriotically 
proposed that there should be two federations 


m India, a federation of Muslim provinces and 
and states and a federation of Hindu provinces 
and states ! The Muslim League is so generous 
as to declare that it will allow Muslim 
countries outside India to join the Muslim 
federation 1 

The Muslim League naively fancies or 
pretends to fancy, that independent Muslim 
countries would join its Indian Muslim federa- 
tion under the thumb of an imperialist Britain ! 

The Muslim federation is to consist of 
provinces and states on the ‘ principle ’ of 
“heads we win, tails you lose” ! Provinces and 
States of which most of the inhabitants are 
Muslim are to be included in the federation. 
Again, a state having a majority of Hindu 
inhabitants, as Hyderabad,, but having a 
Muslim ruler, is also to be included irrit; but on 
a similar principle, Kashmir with a Hindu ruler 
but a majority of Muslim inhabitants is not to 
be included in the Hindu federation : it must 
be included in the Muslim federation. 

As the Muslim League and its leaders like 
Mr. Jinnah, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, et hoc genus 
omne, are really henchmen of British im- 
perialists, they cannot understand or believe 
that, 

“ If peace and amity between some two hundred 
nationalities (in U. S. S. R.) — ^whieh at the outset were 
at vastly different stages of economic, political, and 
cultural development — could be established over one-sixth 
of the world’s surface, all enjoying full freedom to develop 
their own characteristic national culture, then there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that the same could be done 
in the rest of the world, if capitalist exploitation of class 
by class and nation by nation were eliminated.” — From 
Tscerdom to the Stalin Constitution, pp. 262-263. 

India’s population is far less diversified 
than Soviet Russia’s, and hence the establish- 
ment of peace and amity between communities 
should be far easier here than in TJ. S. S. R. 

Congress Ministry in Assam 

It is with great pleasure that we note that 
a stable Congress, ministry has been formed 
in Assam and that the ministers there will” 
accept a salary of only Rs. 500 per mensem. 

De Valera’s Strategy 

Step by step, taking advantage of Britain’s 
weaknesses and difficulties, Mr. De Valera has 
been forging ahead towards the goal of Eire’s 
complete independence. He has recently given 
Britain to understand that in case of war 
breaking out between the latter and any other 
power, Eire will stand by her if she agreed to 
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fche.cimification of the, whole of that island, but 
not, otherwise.' It is said Premier Chamberlain 
ig ■ agreeable to the proposal. In that case 
Ulster must give up its separatism and agree 
tp. form one state with the rest of Eire. 

Mam For Separation in Central 
Europe 

The mania for forming separate racial and 
linguistic states is being carried too far m 
Central Europe. By ‘ be-smallmg ’ and weaken- 
ing Czechoslovakia some of the other small 
states are increasing Germany’s power to 
swallow them up; whereas, if they could enter 
into a kind of confederation without weaken- 
ing Czechoslovakia, they could have remained 
strong enough to stand up to Germany. Small 
racial and linguistic groups can maintain their 
political and cultural freedom and individuality 
only by combining among themselves against 
the dictators. 

A Question to Bikaner 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner placed his 
army and the entire resources of his State at 
the disposal of Britain when recently there was 
a probability of the latter being involved in 
war. A gentleman has sent us a contribution 
aslOTg in effect why the Maharaja is not 
placing his resources at the disposal of his 
famine-stricken subjects, seeing that just now 
Britain does not stand in need of them. 

German'/ s Uubownded Ambition 

Nazi Germany is looking in all directions 
for expansion— Switzerland, Alsace-Lorraine, . 
... She wants colonies, too. Why not, if 
other Powers have them ? But the autochthons 
of the Colonies ? Have they no rights ? Weak 
peoples have none in the opinion of the mighty 
ones of Christendom. 

Wanted a Bengali Linguistic 
Province 

As Congress has declared itself in favour 
of. linguistic provinces and as the British 


Government ' has also, previously, created the 
Imguistic provinces of Orissa and Sindh,' 
there should be other such provinces also, 
whether any linguistic group be discriminated 
against and unjustly treated anywhere .or, 
not. But such discrimination and unjust 
treatment strengthen the case for linguistic 
provinces. The case for a Bengali linguistic, 
province has thus become stronger. Of course, 
even if the Bengali-speaking areas in Bihar 
Province be giten back to Bengal, there will 
be thousands of Bengalis in Bihar proper, for 
whom just treatment must be ensured. 

“ Sudeten Area Never Part 
of Germany ” 

World Youth for September 2i last 
writes: 

It should be pointed out that the Sudeten terntoiy 
of Czechoslovakia, in the whole of its history, has never 
belonged to Germany. Its inhabitants speak German 
because they are descendants of 12th century German 
colonists in the Slavic Kingdom of Bohemia Early in 
the 17th century Bohemia became part of Austria, and 
under the Hapsburgs German was the official language. 
There is no historical ground for claiming the area as 
German. 

But what chance has authentic history 
against the mailed fist ? or ever had ? 

The American paper adds: 

The real reasons for Hitler^s demand, though 
intentionally obscured, are three : 

The Skoda munition works, the Sudeten mountain 
barrier and its fortifications which bar the German march 
eastward, and the Nazi hatred of democratic government 
represented in Central Europe almost solely by the Czech 
republic. 

Jute Ordinance Injurious to Jute- 
Growers and Mill-Workers 

The predominantly Muslim Bengal minis- 
try’s Jute Ordinance _ has not benefited the 
cultivators who grow jute, most of whom are 
Muslim, but has gone against their interests 
by lowering the price of jute. It has injured 
the mill workers also and has thrown thousands 
of them out of employ. Hence, there is wide- 
spread and strong agitation against it in Bengal. 
The ordinance must go. 



PEACE-WITH DISHONOUR 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


The Prime Munster lias purchased peace for 
Great Britain But at what price ? And for 
how long ? For six weeks, six months, or six 
years ? He would be a bold man who would 
believe that the word of a Dictator could be 
relied on for even one year after the examples 
we have had of its being broken time and again 
as circumstances seemed to show it to be a safe 
gamble. 

It is easy for a householder to purchase 
peace from a burglar by handing over to him 
such of his possessions as the burglar covets 
The morality of his purchasing his own peace 
by handing over to the burglar the possessions 
of some one else is more open to question. Yet 
that IS what our Prime Minister has done to 
secure for us what can only be a very temporary 
peace 

The appetite of the bully and dictator 
grows with what it feeds on. Hitler speaks no 
English He reads the press as supplied to him 
by his Propaganda Minister, Dr. Goebbels. 
Goebbcls and von Ribbentrop assured Hitler 
that Great Britain would not go to war on 
account of Czecho-Slovakia and — ^with Cham- 
berlain at the head of the Government— they 
were right. 

Hitler’s extravagant and increased demands 
shocked the Prime Minister as did his insistence 
on practically immediate action and occupation 
of the Sudeten territory with its eighty million 
pounds’ worth of fortifications, but when 
Hitler “ declared categorically that rather than 
wait he would be prepared to risk a world war ” 
he used exactly the bluff to which Chamberlain 
could not stand up. 

“ Might is Right, ” the doctrine that 
millions died and millions more of us fought 
and suffered to dethrone in the “ war to end 
war ” is again enthroned Can anyone imagine 
that this megalomaniac Hitler will stop there, 
or could if he wished to? 

The Prime Minister told the House that 
Hitler had assured him that he had no further 
territorial ambitions in Europe. He believed 
that the German Chancellor really meant this 
statement. Perhaps he did — but for how long? 
On 17th May 1933 Hitler said that 

“The German people have no thought of invading 
any country.” 
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On 13th March 1934 he said; 

The German Government have never questioned 
the validity of the Treaty of Locarno.” 

On 21st May 1935, after again reiterating 
that the German Government would scrupu- 
lously observe “ every Treaty voluntarily 
concluded ” Hitler went on: 

“Germany neither intends nor wishes to interfere 
in the internal administration of Austria, to annex 
Austria, or to conclude the anschluss.” 

Yet, in spite of these solemn declarations, 
on 7th March 1936 Hitler denounced the 
Treaty of Locarno and reoceupied the Rhine- 
land. His words on this occasion may show 
how much reliance can be put on the document 
he and the British Prime Minister have signed. 
These are his words, on 7th March 1936: 

“Germany will never break the peace of Europe 

. 1 regard the struggle for German equably as 
concluded to-day. We have no territorial demands to 
make in Europe, ” 

At the beginning of the Great War the 
Germans were held up to scorn m this country 
because of the Kaiser’s reference to their 
Treaty with Belgium as “ a scrap of paper ”. 
We are bound, as members of the League of 
Nations, to uphold the integrity of Czecho- 
slovakia against aggression. France is bound 
not omy under the Covenant of the League but 
by a direct Treaty with Czecho-Slovakia. Both 
ol these solemn obligations have been ignored. 
Indeed we went so far as to tell the Govern- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia that neither we nor 
France would abide by our solemn undertakings 
if they offered any resistance to Hitler’s bully- 
ing terms and the British Prime Minister 
further undertook to use the might of Great 
Britain to see that the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia earned them out. 

In 1914 we heard a great deal about the 
small country Belgium being attacked and bow 
we must go to its assistance against the Kaiser 
and his armies. This was in the minds of many 
in the House of Commons last week when the 
Prime Minister, referring to the present 
situation, said: 

“However much we may sympathise with a small 
nation confronted by a big piowerful neighbour, we 
cannot in all circumstances undertake to involve the 
whole British Empire in a war simply on her account^” 
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We do seem to feave travelled a long way 
since 1914 and the pledge of the British 
Government to small nations means now some- 
thing very different from what it meant then 
The law of the jungle, the doctrine that Might 
IS Right, the barbarism that we fought to 
destroy in the Great War, has now become 
established in Europe and the head of the 
British Government is now doing all he can to 
get on the most friendly relations with the two 
Dictators w'ho have done so much to dethrone 
the law of brotherhood and justice. Hitler has 
abolished law and substituted for it his own 
decisions — and Britain and France have meekly 
acquiesced. 

It is not without interest too that Russia, 
who alone undertook to stand by all her obliga- 
tions to Czecho-Slovakia and fight the German 
menace, was not invited to Munich -and is 
Ignored by the Prime Minister as if she did not 
exist. It is indeed the case that rather than be 
beholden to or work with Russia, Mr. Chamber- 
lain would work on terms of good fellowship 
with the two most ruthless and bullying dicta- 
tors in the world today. 

Mr. Baldwin said in the House of Commons 
"our frontier is on the Rhine.” It would have 
been truer to say that our frontier was in the 
Sudeten mountains, where were some of the 
strongest fortificaltions in Europe against 
German aggression. We have now let Germany 
inside these fortifications without a shot being 
fired. It may not be long before France bitter- 
ly regrets that she did not make a stand against 
Germany before she gave away what is such a 
vital part of her own defence system We have 
also given over the mam sources of raw 
materials in Czecho-Slovakia and some of her 
main industries to Germany, along with three- 
quarters of her lignite coal output, which comes 
from one of the areas now occupied by 
Gennany. Czecho-Slovakia exports about 
£50,000,000 a year of textiles, porcelain, glass- 
ware, etc. and most of the factories for their 
manufacture are in the Sudeten areas. Czecho- 
slovakia’s transport system has been strangled 
as it now runs through what is German terri- 
tory. She is indeed in a worse state than was 
Austria after the War. 

Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia are now compelled to come under 
Germany’s sphere of influence and will have to 
rely more and more on her goodwill. The price 
they have got to pay for that wall be their sub- 
servience to Germany’s economic and military 
interests. That is another fruit of our betrayal. 


In spite of what the German Chancellor 
has agreed to with Mr. Chamberlain, can any- 
one venture a guess as to how long it will be 
before he brings Meinel, Danzig, and the Polish 
Corridor within the German Reich’'’ 

In spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s belief m 
Hitler it IS not without significance that all the 
air raid precautions in tins country have to go 
on, and the trenches dug in the public parks in 
London and elsewhere have not to be filled in. 
The rearmament programme of the Navy, 
Army and especially of the Air Force, is to pro- 
ceed with increased vigour, while the only one 
possible enemy is the German Chancellor, whose 
word Mr. Chamberlain accepts that never again 
will there be war between Germany and Great 
Britain, but that all disputes will be settled by 
negotiation It would be almost laughable, if 
it were not so tragic, that the reason of this is 
that the Prime Minister agrees with the German 
Chancellor that the recent crisis has been 
settled by negotiation It is the kind of nego- 
tiation that the armed burglar uses to liave 
everything handed over to him witliout the 
necessity of his shooting 

And It IS also -worth noting that the Tiinus 
newspaper, which was the first m this country 
to suggest that the Sudetenlaml should be 
handed over lo Germany, is now suggesting that 
Mr Chamberlain should introduce univiusal 
service “ as soon as the growing strength of the 
Dictators has created the necessary mentality 
m the country.” 

This Government was of course elected on 
a jiledge to suiiport collective security as the only 
means ot avoiding war Oiu' of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s first appointments after he became 
Prime Minister was that of Mr Lennox Boyd 
as a junior Minister Mr Lennox Boyd until 
then had been one of tlie most fervent of 
Franco’s supporters in this country. On 18th 
March last Mr Lennox Boyd made a speech, 
and lor Ins indiscretion he afterwards apologis- 
ed in the House of Commons In this speech he 
said that he did not think Mr Chamberlain 
would make a move to guarantee the frontiei’c 
of Czecho-Slovakia. “Germany could absorb 
Czecho-Slovakia and Britain w'oiild remain 
safe and secure ” No sooner had that “ indis- 
cretion ” blown over than Mr. Chamberlain, at 
Lady Astor’s house at Cliveden, talked to 
American and Canadian journalists in a much 
more frank way than he would ever have done 
to journalists of this country The Montreal 
Star, referring to the Prime Minister's state- 
ments said: 
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“ Nothinj; seems eleaiei than that the British do 
not expect to fij^ht foi Gzecho-Slovakid and do not 
anticipate that France or Russia will eithei That being 
so, the Czechs must accede to the Geimati demands, if 
leasonable 

As Sir Archibald Sinclair, the leader of the 
Liberal Oppositicm, pointed out in the House of 
Cointiions with reference to this statement, as 
far as the Czechs were concerned it would not 
matter whether the demands were reasonable or 
not “ The Czechs would have to submit any- 
way ” 

But the Montreal Star went further in its 
(lisclosiu'cs of what the Prune hlinister told 
them at Cliveden and said 

“That brings us in the questiim of the Fnui Powei 
Pact The Bntish oretei to label it something else 
becdtisc a Foiii Powei Pact might signify to some a 
Diitdtois’ Committee to dictate to the lest of Europe 

And this journalist went on to tell us that 
“ Soviet Russia is excluded on the grounds that 
it docs not work well in harness.” 

On 11th March last both the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Foreign Secretary warned the 
Oerman Ambassador (at that time von Rib- 
bontropl that Gcrumn intervention in Austria 
would destroy any hope of an Anglo-Italian 
Agreement- Next day Austriia was annexed 

Now it IS understood that the Prime Minis- 
ter proposes to have further negotiations wdth 
Mussolini No wonder that von Ribbentrop 
was able to advice his Leader that he had only 
to make enough show' of force to ensure the 
retreat, of the British Prime Minister There 
was a time, not so long ago, when small nations 
realised that when Ca'eat Britain had given its 
word tliey could depend on her upholding and 
protecting them Now honour, pledges, every- 
thing gives way before merely temporary 
expediency To such a depth is this once great 
nation fallen that tons of thousand's throughout 
the length and breadth of the land (instead of 
lauding the Prime Minister for keeping the 
peace after the policy of his Government had 
brought us to the brink of war) feel nothing but 
shame and humiliation 

But, as I began, is it peace? War prepara- 
tions are to go on as never before and sooner 
or later the issue betwen the aggression and 
bullying of the Dictators and the position taken 
up by the democratic Powers will have to be 
fought out unless by some chance the Dictators 
disappear. Every concession to their bullying 
tactics makes their position stronger and the 
stand against them more difficult. The betrayal of 
Czecho-Slovakia has enormously strengthened 
the German Reich. If and when Germany does 


go to war the defences of France, and therefoie 
of England, are much less strong than they 
were a week ago. 

There is talk of ^ome signal honour being 
bestow’ed on Mr. Chamberlain, like the Garter 
witli which his brother was honoured aftei 
Locarno The Locarno Treaty is now in tatters 
-torn to shreds by Hitler If the Prime Flmis- 
er IS to get '-ome honour for his work for peace 
he had better take it quickly. For peace at 
(iresent is established on a veiy tottering and 
unsafe foundation 

There is of course the possibility, which 
would be welcomed by some of the Gliveden 
circle, that Britain might go Fascist and go 
hand m hand with Germany and Italy. But 
the British are built of sterner stuff than the 
Italians and are not ready to be regimented like 
the Germans Any attempt to run this countrj' 
on Fascist lines would be more likely to cause 
such an uidieaval as would throw her more into 
line witli Russia 

Wdien future historians look back they will 
probably realise that this is one of the most 
interesting times in the rvorld’s history because 
of the tremendous changes that are going on 
around us It may be a hard and in many 
ways a disagreeable time for those of us who 
have to live through it, but I am convinced 
tliat the outcome is bound to be sooner or later 
a realisation of the brotherhood of man and I 
believe the ultimate result will be not merely a 
ITnited States of Europe but a United States 
of the w'orkl with justice and opportunities for 
all and a realisation that we are — ^individuals 
and nations alike— onr brothers’ keepers. 
Aggression by one country against another 
would then be a thing of the past because of the 
super-national authority that, with collective 
security, would ensure that all_ were_ treated 
fairly and without respect of principalities and 
pow'ers. It IS an aim worth working for, and 
those of us who believe in it must go on through 
these dark days striving towards the light 
which is in man and will shine out ever more 
and more clearly 

“I falter wheie 1 firmly trod, 

>Vnd falling -witli my weight of care*^ 

Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 

stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope ” 

Westminster, London, 

October 4, 1938. 



MAHATMA GANDHI’S GREATEST WEAPON 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


This year, on October the 2nd, Mahatma 
Gandhi will have reached the threshold of 70. 
We may well thank God for the wonderful gift 
that He has given to India in preserving his 
life for us so long ! 

When I last saw him, a few months ago, 
he was lying down on his bed at Juhu by 
doctor’s orders, recovering from the very severe 
and sudden collapse and high b'ood pressure 
which had attacked him in Calcutta, only a 
short time before. Since then, his health has 



m common; they deeply long that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s life may be continued for the sake of 
the peace of the world. 

When I first met him in the year 1913, he 
was still in South Africa, struggling against 
almost insuperable odds in order to obtain 
justice for the poor labourers wdio had emigrat- 
ed to that distant country from India They 
had come chiefly from Tamil Nadu and had 
gone out to South Africa as Indentured 
labourers. They were being cruelly driven back 
to India after the indenture was over, by mean- 
of an unjust Poll-tax, and Mahatmaji had 
determined by passive resistanct! to get that ta\ 
removed He made, what has been called by 
one w'riter, “the most remarkable march with 
a peaceful army w'hich history has ever record- 
ed.” This “ army ” w'as composed of indentured 
labourers, — men, women and chiMren They 
had no weapons of war. Their one weapon was 
Non-violence. Thev started from one of the 
central districts of Natal, and marched over tin 
high Darkenberg mountains until they came to 
the borders of Transvaal I have been along 
that veiy road, bv which they came over those 
high mountains When thev crossed these moun- 
tains it was so bitterly cold at night time that 
two little children perished on the way. 

The Indian merchants, who met this 
“ragged army,” fas it was called) at different 
towns on the route, brought them loaves of 
bread and other provisions; but it was very 
difficult indeed to feed so large a multitude and 
manv had to go hungry When they reached 
the borders of Transvaal, they all knew that if 
they crossed the border they would be put in 
prison; for that was the law of South Africa. 


Mahatma Gandhi 

been very precarious indeed and the blood pres- 
sure has beem unstable. Nevertheless, God has 
spared his life for our sakes and for the sake 
of humanity: and we pray that it may be still 
longer preserved. For there is no single man 
in the whole world today who is so deeply and 
universally beloved as Mahatma Gandhi. Even 
those who condemned him during the non-co- 
operation movement have recently changed 
their minds; and the most conservative people 
in India and Great Britain have now one thing 


Nevertheless, with extraordinary enthusiasm 
and joy in their faces, the whole army rushed 
across the frontier. They were then confronted 
at once by the mounted police and officers of 
military rank, who called upon them to surren- 
der. Since they were pa'isive resisters, they 
gave themselves un to the police without a 
struggle, and were all of them imprisoned along 
vdth their great leader Mahatma Gandhi and 
his wife Kasturbfli and their children. 

Wh^n I reached South Africa three months 
later, Mahatma. Gandhi had been released, along 
with other leaders, named Mr. Polak and Mr. 
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Kallenbach, because General Smuts, who was 
m command of the administration, had already 
determined to make peace and not to carr}’’ on 





Mahatmaji speaking 


the struggle any fiirtlier He theretore had 
summoned Mahatmaji to come to see him at 
Pretoria, which was the capital of the Trans- 
vaal. I was asked to accompany him and we 
travelled together by the tram just before a 
very violent Railway strike broke out both on 
the Railway and in the Gold Mines. The mail 
train, by which we were to reach Pretoria, was 
the very last that was allowed to make its 
journey for many days, while the strike con- 
tinued I remember very well how at mid- 
night, when the train stopped at one of the 
stations on the mountain side, where a second 
engine had to be attached, we both of us though^ 
that the strike had actually begun, and that we 
should be left stranded in the middle of our 
journey. But, after what seemed an almost in- 
terminable time, the train moved on again. The 
guard of the train came and told us that al- 
though the strike had been announced to begin 
at mid-night, our train would be allowed to 
complete its journey to Pretoria. 

When we reached the capital, then, once 
again, there were almost insuperable difficulties 
The telegraph lines were cut by the strikers, 


and we were thus quite isolated from the rest 
of the world for there was ho ‘wireless ^ in those 
days. 

The European strike leaders sent out ten- 
tative requests to Mr. Gandhi that he should 
join them in their own strike, and thus make 
certain of victory But he entirely refused to 
Jo so, because his own passive resistance struggle 
was altogthcr on a non-violent basis, while the 
European strike on the railway and in the !vline^ 
was on a violent basis 



Among village-folks 


This fact, that Mahatmaji had refused to 
join in a violent strike, even when it seemed to 
be for his own interest to do so, made a great 
impression everywhere. It led on to General 
Smuts’ offer of peace. Thus when he called 
Mahatmaji to see him at his office in Pretoria, 
he said with great deal of bluntness; “Now 
Gandhi, put all your cards on the table !_ Let 
me know exactly what you want, and I will try 
to get it for you.” 

Any one else, who had received such a 
favourable offer, would have at once demanded 
the very maximum, but Mr. Gandhi, who is the 
soul of truth and uprightness in everything he 
does, asked instead only for the minimum. His 
one final demand was this, that the £3/- Poll- 
tax (which was the sign of slavery) should be 
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entirely abolished. General Smuts agreed to 
this and signed a drdft agreement. 

This was the beginning of the last act in 
that great drama, whereby Mahatma Gandhi 
won his passive resistance struggle against over- 
whelming odds in South Africa In the history 
of India and the world it marks a turning 
point, which future historians will record, from 
violence to non-violence I have told this 
amazing story rapidly, in order to show how 
Mahatmaji has remained absolutely true to his 
great principle of non-violence during all these 
intervening years He has never turned either 
to the right hand or to the left, but has marched 
straight forward all the while along the same 
path of non-violence 

Before me on the table there lies open a 
tiny booklet which he wrote in 1908, while he 
was on a sea voyage coming back from England 
In this little book, he has described his own 
belief in Non-violence as follows- 

“To use brute-foice, to use gun-powder, is contiaiy 
to passive resistance; for it means that we want our 
opponent to do by our use of force that which we desire, 
but he does not. And, if such a use of force is jnstifi- 
able, surely he is entitled to do the same by us. And 





Cowshed 

so we should ne’ver come to an agieement. We may 
simply fancy, like the blind horse, moving in a circle 
round a mill, that we are making progress. Those who 
believe that they are not bound to obey laws which are 
repugnant to theii conscience, have only the remedy of 
passive resistance open to them. Any other must lead to 
disaster. 

“Passive resistance, that is, Soul-foice, is match- 
less. _ It IS suprerior to the foice of arms. How, then, 
can it be considered merely a weapon of the weak^ Men 
who use physical force are strangers to the courage that 
IS requisite in a passive resister Do you believe that 
a coward can ever disobey a law that he dislikes? Ex- 
tremists are considered to be advocates of brute force. 
Why do 'they, then, talk about obeying laws? I do not 


blame them They can say nothing else When they 
succeed in driving out the English, and they themselves 
become governois, they will want you and me to obey 
their laws. And that is a fitting thing for then con- 
stitution But a passive lesi&ter will say he will not obey 
a law that is against his conscience, even though he may 
he blown to pieces at the mouth of a cannon 

“What do you think? Wherein is couiage requu- 
ed — in blowing otheis to pieces fiom behind a cannon, 
01 with a smiling face to appioach a cannon and be blown 



Mahatmaji’s cottage at Waidha 

to pieces? Who is the true wairior, — he who keeps death 
always as a bosom-friend, oi he who controls the death 
of otheis ^ Believe me that a man devoid of couiage 
and manhood can never be a passive resister. 

“This, however, I will admit- that even a man, weak 
in body, is capable of offeiing this passive icsi^lance 
One man can offer it just as well as millions Both men 
and women can indulge in it. It does not requne tin- 
training of an army; it needs no Jiu-jitsu. Control ovei 
the minds alone necessary, and when that m attained, 
man is free, like the king of the forest, and his veiy 
glance witheis the enemy. 

“Passive resistance is an all-sided swoid, it can be 
used anyhow; it blesses him who uses it and him against 
whom It IS used. Without di awing a diop of blood, it 
produces far-reaching lesults.” 

Now, in these declining years of his life, 
Mahatma Gandhi has laid even more emphasis 
than ever on this great method of fighting 
against evil which has always been his princi- 
pal weapon Very few as yet understand its 
full implications as he does But those who 
have seen its wonderful effects in action (as I 
was greatly privileged to do in South Africa! 
have come to the conclusion, that it is the 
strongest force in all the world, and further that 
ifi is the only ^ force that can overcome the 
hideous brutalities of modern War. If an army 
could be trained for this moral resistance of 
Peace, just as armies are being trained for the 
immoral resistance of War, then the devilish 
violence of modern warfare might soon be 
ended. But have we the moral courage to offer 
such resistance ? 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 

Br C F ANDREWS 


The Stales Ambassador Dodd, thus 

wrot(‘ to the Nat'io7i on his retirement to New 
York from Berlin: 

The black ode ol anti-Seimlism sweeps east and 
houtli, Na/i Vienna now vies with Berlin in tenouzing its 
native citi/ens who happen to be Jews. Accordng to 
Vincent Sheean, noi less than 20,000 Jews have been 
thiown into conccntiation camps since the Nazis vaulted 
into the Austrian saddle Then property has been con- 
fiscated, th(Mi pel sons subjected to the grossest physical 
indignities 

‘'Unless one has been an eye-witness, n is almost 
iinpossil)I(‘ lo lealize the hoiiois of this peisecution 
Nevei in mmivin times has a soveielgn poioei bent itself 
so savage! \ upon the extinction of its own inhabitants, or 
so delibeiateh tiansgressed every tradition of culture and 
humanity ’’ 

ft this had been written by any one else, 
\\hos(* responsibility was less great for every 
word lit' littered, it might liave been discounted 
tis lh(‘ exaggeration of a scare-monger. Bui 
these arc the solemn wairds of the late IT. S. A 
Ambtissador, — oii(‘ of tlu‘ most judicial and ini- 
partial lye-witnesses who have watched the 
rtipid growth of this monstrous tyranny. What 
follows, in Ambassador Dodd's article, gives full 
details of the ruthlcssness of Nazi rule, which 
seems now likely to extirpate root and branch 
this iierseeuted Jewish race. 

Here is another quotation from the same 
article* 

“The peiseculioiis are not confined to powerful 
leaders of Jewiy, or to persons who might be dangeious 
lo the Mitlei legime No child, no aged or infirm pei- 
son, IS snared On Apnl 22, 1937, ihe Gestapo (Nazi 
secret police) evicted hundreds ot inmates fiom 33 
Jewish oiphanages, ‘•anilaiiiims, and homes lor the aged. 
Seven al bundled childien weie turned into the stieels 
iitleily homeless. Two hundied aged Jews, who had con- 
li acted with a hateinal oidei foi siippoit during the lesl 
of their lives, weie lediiced to wandering beggaiy. At 
the same time, 250 Jewish woiking girls weie ousted from 
the Kriigerheim Home, taken ovei as sleeping qnaiteis 
for Storm Trooper'-; no proviMon was made lot the 
evicted young women, 

“Ghetto Iienches, painted yellow, aie placed in parks 
all ovei Germany ‘ fm the use of Jews only ’ Only the 
Childien of Jewish wai veteians are allowed to attend 
the public schools; these also sit on Ghetto benches and 
are shamefully addiessed as “Du, Jude” (“You, Jew»”), 
Today, by law, all llie learned professions are closed to 
Jews. Musical compositions by Mendelssohn and others 
of Jewish Wood may not be played anywhere in Ger- 
many; books of lewisb wi iters are burned in public 
bonfires. 


“In provincial towns of Geimany and Poland the 
shops and homes ol Jews are stoned, robbed, and burn- 
ed. Their children are numbed with cold and emaciat- 
ed by hunger. These persons aie wholly dependent upon 
money received from relatives or friends m America, 
yet unless ligid technicalities are observed m transmit- 
ting such funds, the amount actually obtained by the 
lecipient is greatly lediiced 

Already one-fifth of the whole Jewish 
population in Germany have either died or left 
tlip country. 

Ambassador Dodd had studied at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and, after a distinguished 
career at Chicago University, had been appoint- 
ed head of the U. S. Embassy in Germany iii 
1933. He was greeted on his appointment by 
ihe German newspapers with satisfaction as u 
great scholar and historian, who had studied, 
(luring his long residence in Germany, the Ger- 
man mind Yet this wholly friendly and 
impartial Ambassador, unable at last to endure, 
without an open public protest, the things which 
ho saw happening before his eyes and the 
misery which came almost daily before his 
notice, resigned his post as Ambassador in De- 
cember, 1937, and thus obtained the right to 
tell the world what he had recently heard and 
seen. 

The German people, from a very early date, 
have won my own afection and this regard for 
them as individuals is as strong today as it was 
long before the miserable world war of 1914- 
18. When the brutal peace of Versailles was 
concluded, I protested openly in the columns of 
The Mod&rn Review against its scandalous 
betrayal of the armistice terms. In the year 
1932, I stayed for a long time in Germany, 
helping to nurse in his last illness the grandson 
of the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, and it is 
impossible for me ever to forget the generous 
kindness of the German people in that hour of 
human sorrow. They became loved by me more 
than over because of their own humiliations, 
which had been brought upon them in the hour 
of victory by my own people among others. 
Therefore, my whole heart has gone out to them 
again and again, and I have taken every oppor- 
tunity of making public my esteem and respect 
for their bravery in time of trouble and their 
high intellectual qualities. 
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But wheu I was in Germany a little more 
than a year ago, a subtle ciiange bad taken 
place, in. other ways, the people of Southern 
Germany, where I was staying, were the same 
friendly people who were ready to meet me with 
kindness whenever I needed their aid. But side 
by side with this, the persecution of the Jews 
was brought home to me in a peculiarly revolt- 
ing manner, and I protested agamst it. In the 
centre of the small town, where I was staying, 
was a notice-board. It was crowded every 
day, chiefly by young people, and my curiosity 
made me go up to see what were the pictures 
and the printed matter that caused such daily 
excitement. I found that it was a public copy 
of Julius Streicher’s notorious newspaper, Der 
Stuermer, which exhibited horrible pictures with 
big head lines, whose one object was to pubhsh 
grossly lying statements which were deliberate- 
ly intended to create a hatred of the Jewish 
race. I could not help contrasting the gentle 
kindness and courtesy on the one hand, which 
W'as evident all round, with this hideous form 
of torture which goes by the name of Judenhass 
(Jew-hatred). It was no use arguing against 
this; for it was a case of mass hysteria. The 
answer would be “ Oh, you do not know the 
Jews,” and then would follow a torrent of violent 
abuse. But I did know the Jews. I had lived 
with the Jews in their homes in Germany and 
shared their hospitality. I could tell my Ger- 
man friends about German Jews of my own 
acquaintance, who were among the noblest of 
mankind. One of these was Albert Einstein, 
whose heart was as wide as the whole world. 
He was my friend and had been my host. 

Now the last thing in the world I should 
wish to do would be to stir up anger or hatred 
against Germans in return. That is not my 
object at all. Rather I would express my own 
sense of alarm, mingled with compassion, on 
account of things done in the past which have 
led on these nerve-racked German people to 
such a mass hysteria of late. At the same 
time, it would be difBcult to condemn too 
severely the propaganda of those designing 
leaders who have produced these symptoms of 
morbid passion against the Jews. 


Some of the dearest friends I have ever had 
have been Jews and I am proud of the tact. 
When the Indian settlers in Natal were most 
oppressed and down-trodden by the Europeans, 
owing to racial and colour prejudice, certain 
noble and resolute Jews such as Messrs. Polak 
and Kallenbach, had not only taken up openly 
the Indian cause, but actually gone to prison 
for it. Therefore I am never linely to forget 
those who thus became after that struggle my 
Iife-long friends. 

In the Life of Christ which I am now 
writing, Claude Montefiore and Dr. Klausner 
two Jewish writers, have helped me more, per- 
haps, than any others to gam a true picture oi 
Jesus as He lived in Galilee among His own 
countrymen. The whole world of art and 
music and literature owes more to this gifted 
and cultured race than it can ever repay. There- 
fore I would ask that in this their hour of perse- 
cution, when every country appears to be shut- 
ting Its doors and refusing to allow them to 
enter, no word should come from India except 
that of pity and love and compassion. 

The Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, at Santi- 
mketan, has led the way in opening his heart 
wide to embrace this afidicted race. We have 
had among us one whom we all loved. Dr. 
Winternitx, from Prague. His enthusiasm for 
Sanskrit was so great, that it had become the 
one passion of his life. His love also for India 
was so true and deep, that in spite of failing 
health and the death of his dear wife which 
shattered his own health, he continued working 
for India in the centre of Europe at Prague, 
the capital of Czecho-Slovakia, right up^to the 
very end. Others, almost equally noble, have 
been living with us ; andi it is through them that 
the Oriental Institute at Prague has been estab- 
lished by Subhas Chandra Bose, the President 
of the Congress, after he had found a warm- 
hearted love for India in that city. Today they 
are still trying to keep alight, in the midst of 
inexpressible anxieties and fears, of war the 
flame of Indian culture. Among those who have 
helped to do this both in Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland are the Jews. 




Types of Dannunzian scenography. 

The three scenes for the three Acts of La Figlia di Jorio 
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A paaoramio view of the “Vittoriale” on Lake Garda, where the poet-soldier 
lived the last years of his retired life 



D’ANNUNZIO AND THE ITALIAN THEATRE 

By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, dsc. pol (Rome) 


Gabriele D’Annunzio was a greater artist in 
life than m poetry Critics have pointed 
out that his poetry does not bear the stamp of 
immortality, but it is universally acknowledged 
that he is the creator of modern Italian theatre 
It was in drama that he excelled more, for it 
was truer to his life Before D’Annunzio the 
Italian theatre was in the grip of a stagnant 
decadence; he redeemed it with his dramatic 
passion and scenographic imagery, brought the 
Italian stage to the forefront of contemporary 
European theatrical art and gave it a long leas^ 
of life. 

In order to appreciate the true spirit of 
D’Annunzio’s dramas it is essential to have at 
least a broad idea of his philosophy of life and 
the fundamental inspiration of his poetry. Be- 
fore I proceed to discuss his dramas, therefore, 
I propose to mention here just a few landmarks 
of his life and poetry D’Annunzio’s life is a 
wonderful synthesis of poetry and war, of con- 
templation and action, of passionate extra- 
vagance and blissful tranquillity. He has lived 
his life most intensively and has seen it from 
all angles of vision. He was not only a great 
poet or a great soldier, but was an institution in 
himself He was a hero, lover and prophet 
blended together He belongs to the history of 
Italy as much as to the history of Europe. To the 
world his name is associated with the military 
adventure he organized and conducted for the 
liberation of Italians in Dalmatia and Trento, 
and his most spectacular seizure of Fmme in 
defiance of Giohtti, President Wilson, the 
League of Nations and the whole world, which 
although it ended in failure at the first instance, 
prepared the ground for the victory of Mussolini 
and Fascism. He has often been compared with 
Byron for his poetry, full of sensuous inspira- 
tion which reveals the author as an aesthete, 
creating art for art’s sake, and also for his 
passionate temperament and innumerable love 
episodes. But Byron’s literary background did 
not include Nietzsche whose cult of the “super- 
man” and that of “ living dangerously ” attract- 
ed D’Annunzio and established through his odes 
and ballads that ideal of ruthless nationalism 
and pride in a glorious past that have laid the 
spiritual foundations of Fascism, Unlike his 


British prototype, he showed himself as a fight- 
er of dauntless courage and as a politician who 
swayed the fortunes of Europe. 

On the outbreak of the War when he was 
living as an exile in Pans, where his dramas 
were being staged and admired, he returned to 
Italy and conducted that violent agitation in 
collaboration with the nationalists in Italy,— 



Gabnellino D’Annunzio in La Nave 

Rocco, Corradini and Coppola, — ^which drove 
Italy into the War on the side of the Allies 
His speeches brought Giohtti down; he fought 
on the land in the Carso trenches, at sea on the 
famous torpedo boat raid on Buccari, in air 
under many skies and bore his wounds, the loss 
of his left eye among them, with stoic forti- 
tude. His life and temperament bore a strong 
affinity to the romanticism of late renaissance; 
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even in the wilderness of the twentieth century 
materialism and spiritual desperation, D’Annun- 
zio was able to revive the cult of beauty which 
singled him out as an outstanding figure of his 
age. The Times of London, in its obituary note 
on D’Annunzio, wrote: 

“ Cruel and lavishly generous, wildly boastful and 
desperately brave, ugly but fortunate m his loves, he 
stepped out of the fifteenth century into the nineteenth 
and felix opportunitate vitae bved to become the most 
romantic figure that the twentieth century has yet 
seen.” 

D’Annunzio made a name in his earlier 
years for his voluptuous sense of beauty and 
his mastery of language, but his wonderful 
instinct for beauty and his inexhaustible re- 
sources of style were not employed for anything 
else than creating a Pan-like communion with 



C. Debussy, the famous French composer 

Nature from which he seems hardly distinguish- 
ed. Croce describes him as the “ dilettante of 
sensations.” In form his poetry owes much to 
Garducci’s classicism, and resembles that of 
Swinburne in respect of music and rhythm. Like 
this English poet D’Annunzio did not hesitate 
sometimes to sacrifice the meaning of his verses 


for the sake of their music. Two and a half 
years ago Pirandello told me, during an inter- 
view, almost the same thing when on being 
asked, he said, that D’Annunzio had a ' style 
of words ’ much more than a ' style of things.’ 
He felt himself almost like a pagan when he 
sang about the glories of the Abruzzi hills, 
whence he came, in his Canto Novo. Although 
he was indebted to the French and Russian 
authors to a certain extent, his greatest inspira- 
tion from outside was that of Nietzsche, the 
apostle of the Superman, and it is for this 
reason that his works which consist of 64 
volumes have all been proscribed by the Vati- 
can. Although his works reveal many ideals, 
they lack a consistent morality. “Gioire o 
morire ” (To enjoy or to die) is the philosophy 
of life that he elaborated in his Laus Vitae, and 
reveals the epicurean that he was The only 
unaccomplished desire of his life was to ascend 
the stratosphere with Prof Picard and to des- 
cend by parachute 

D’Annunzio’s dramas must necessarily be 
seen through this elaborate background of hii 
life — ^heroism and aestheticism, sensuality and 
romanticism, moral incongruity and self-effa- 
cing patriotism. Attiglio Momigliano, the cele- 
brated Italian critic, rightly observes that in 
D’Annunzio the virtues of renaissance and the 
vices of the eighteenth century decadentism arc 
inseparably mixed together.l This dualism 
in D’Annunzio’s life and philosophy between 
heroism and decadentism, between audacity and 
sadness, between robust self-confidence and 
undefined lightheartedness, was never removed 
from his poetry and drama Yet he had a per- 
spnality rising above the apparent contradic- 
tions of his character and the dualism of his art 
ideals For, unlike Carducci who poetized as a 
hero, D’Annunzio acted and lived as a hero. 

It has to be admitted that D’Annunzio’s 
sensuality had a tendency towards the morbid, 
towards the perverse. He was not born for 
proclaiming the gioia di vivere (joy of living), 
but for tasting the psychological reactions of 
satiety and disillusionment, sensual occultism, 
so to say, and a magical and primitive form of 
religiosity. His Piacere (1889) which is an ac- 
count of thp poet’s mundane experiences in the 
morbid environments of the Roman aristocracy 
of his time, is the first announcement of his 
exquisitely corrupt conception of art that 
characterizes^ the new European romanticism 
born of a disgust for the ugliness of realism. 

(1) A. Momigliano: Storia della Letteratura Italiana 
(Milan, 1936). Page 648, 
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While Verga may be said to represent the to the forelront of literary, criticism, aroused as 
morality of realism, D’Annunzio represents the much admiration as scandal, and announced the 
decadence of romanticism. Reflections of the advent as much of a dramatic genius as of an 
Placer e (pleasure) may be found in his Poemo aesthetic pervert. The scene is in Greece where 
Paradmaip (Paradisal 
Poem) , Elegie Romane 
(Roman Elegies), and H 
Trionfo della Morte (The 
Triumph of Death) , as 
well as in all his subse- 
quent dramas But in his 
dramas we find an addi- 
tional but common type 
which we miss in his 
poems, that is, not only 
the Superman but also the 
Superwoman who is paint- 
ed as an extravagantly 
lustful woman. D’Annunzio 
tries in vain to impart a 
spiritual undertone to the 
vulgarities of dramatic 
situations he creates!, by 
introducing the Superman 
,who has to conquer his 
temptations offered by his 
“ enemy,” the lustful 
woman. II Sogno d% un 
Tramonto di Autunno 
(The Dream of an 
Autumn Sunset), one of 
his earliest dramas, re- 
veals for the first time 
that type of Superwoman 
whom D’Annunzio has 
never again been able to 
discard later on, and 
shows the influence of 
Maeterlinck, Rossetti and 
Swinburne on the drama- 
tist. Herein for the first 
time we find an attempt 
to conceal the emptiness 
of virtue behind the 
nobility of expression. 

Here again we find the 
attempt to create new 
forms of beauty against 
the stagnant and petrify- 
ing rules of morality, to 
formulate the right of 
will to acquire power, to exalt the romance of 
risk that appeals enormously to the heroic 
Italian temperament. 

■La Citta Morta (The Dead City) is the 
first drama of D’Annunzio which brought him 


D’Annunzio’s funeral procession coming out of the “Vittoriale. 

Just behind the widow may be seen Signor Mussolini, 

Duca di Bergano, Ministers Ciano, Bottai, Ameri, 

Starace and His Excellency CmIo Formichi, 

Vice-President of the Royal Italian Academy 

the dramatist made a sojourn and re-read the 
classical tragedies. Near the ruins of Micene, 
Leonardo, the hero, who searches in its soil the 
surviving relics of myth and feels within him- 
self the tremendous passions of the classical 
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heroes, falls in love with his own sister, Maria. 
He gets out of this evil passion by killing Maria 
whom death preserves pure and smiling even 
after the end. Leonardo thus punishes his guilt 
with the death of a person who has made him 
guilty without knowing it. The tragedy, there- 
fore, should demonstrate the horror of justify- 
ing the right to kill in order to regain one’s 
spiritual liberty, but in fact, this horror is more 
apparent than real in D’Annunzio’s treatment 
of the personages. For example, Leonardo’s 
wife Anna would even like to sacrifice her life 
for not having to stand between her husband 
and Maria In Citta Morta D’Annunzio only 
exaggerates the evil charms of that ancient land 
where the most monstrous human passions 
played with and fought against one another for 
the fulfilment of inevitable fate 

La Citta Morta, which was first staged in 
1898, when the Italian stage was characterized 
by a stale dilettantism and was devoid of modern 
art ideals, came as a revelation to the Italian 
public who saw in D’Annunzio, in spite of the 
controversies, a redeemer of the Italian theatre. 
At this time one could find on the Italian stage 
only historical figures of antiquity dressed in 
the costumes of their respective centuries and 
speakmg in the accents of their times. The 
comedian became the photographer or the 
archaeologist, and the dramatists vied with one 
another for exciting in the audience a sense of 
bitterness against human society or the will 
to emulate the examples of great men. The 
dramatists tried to formulate a thesis, vindicate 
an idea through their works, and the cultiva- 
tion of art came next in imnortance. Such were 
the “bourgeois” plavs of Praga. Giacosa and 
Roberta, the “moral” plavs of Butti, and the 
“ psychological ” ones of Bracco, for example. 
It was their mission to dramatise the ideals of 
Risorgimento according to the testimony of the 
archives. It will thus be realized what tremen- 
dous impression D’Annunzian dramas had creat- 
ed on such a static and colourless background. 
The immense possibilities of the Italian stage, 
remodelled on the modem requirements, were 
for the first time realized through the dramas 
of D’Annunzio 

In the same year (1898) was written and 
staged La Gioconda (The Merry Woman) 
which enunciated not only another kind of 
superhuman morality but also revealed the 
dramatic _ technique of the poet. D’Annunzio 
tried to give to each one of his dramas a different 
spiritual atmosphere, literary intonation and 
scenographic effect, which latter acquires 


gradually a fastly increasing importance in 
D’Annunzio’s dramas until in Sam Sebastiano 
scenography yields place to choreography. The 
personages of La Oioconda recite their parts 
amidst ancient sculptures in a house where the 
worship of beauty is a daily routine The arti- 
ficiality of the scene is still evident, but it was 
already a considerable departure from the usual 
settings of the pre-Dannunzian Italian stage. 
Lucio Settala is a sculptor who tries to convince 
his wife as to his natural right to love another 
woman who has inspired his art, and proclaim.3 
the necessity of sacrificing at the altar of art 
the sanctity of all human relations and all social 
duties The theme is not completely new, for in 
this may be noticed D’Annunzio’s indebtedness 
to Ibsen. But the moral contradiction fails 
in its dramatic effect on account of the author’s 
inability to create living personages endowed 
with their respective souls distinguished and 
apart from the soul of the dramatist. More- 
over, the scene where Silvia gets herself muti- 
lated in the hand, in an attempt to save her 
husband’s statue from the other woman who 
tries to break it, does not offer any solution to 
the moral problem enunciated by the dramatist 
Only one scene is full of poetic freshness where 
the old ’minstrel sings ' the story of the seven 
sisters ’ in order to console Silvia in her sad- 
ness 

In the interval between the appearance of 
La Gioconda and that of Francesca da Rimini 
where the dramatist returns to his old theme of 
the superwoman, D’Annunzio wrote a few heroic 
dramas of which the most celebrated are 
La Gloria (Glory) and La Nave (The Ship). 
The former is a dramatic representation of ’the 
liberation of Rome from the oppression of the 
new Byzantines who had contaminated the 
country with the poverty of their art and the 
filth of their politics ”. The latter represents 
the tragedy of the hero who must conserve all 
his energies for the accomplishment of his 
historic mission, but who is led astray and dis- 
sipated by the tempting woman But this 
tragedy remains in the background before the 
scene of the play, Venice, the symbol of Italian 
maritime greatness. D’Annunzio sees with a 
prophetic vision the rebirth of the Italian 
Mediterranean, and launches on the stage, in 
the last scene of the play, the ship which “must 
make mare nostrum of all oceans ”. It is for 
the patriotic and heroic appeal of this drama 
that the representations of La Nave at the 
Argentina in Rome were always crowded and 
were hailed enthusiastically in Milan. 
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D Annunziu wrote Francesca da Rimini 
(Francesca of Riinmi) m an epoch when he 
composed the best of his lyrics, Le Laudi. The 
theme of ihis ])lay is well known, as it also find'^ 
a place m Dante’s Inferno , — the passionate 
Francesca’^ illicit love for her husband’s bro- 
ther, Paolo Here again D’Annunzio returns to 
his favourite theme, the love oi the senses which 
asserts itself in the invincible and fatal power 
of ilie instinct against all sanctions of morality 
even at the cost of life The scenes of this play 
are studied with the assiduity of the scholar and 
with the zc'al of the archaeologist, and succeed 
in reconstructing the glamorous life of u vanished 


In a dim jiast in pagan Gveece the superwoman 
asserts here the right of satisfying her passion, 
and betrays its tragic force 

Only after all these experiments, D’Annunzio 
succeeds m writing his dramatic masterpiece, 
La Figha di lorio (The Daughter of lorio). 
D’Annunzio had already taken a considerably 
heroic part m jiolitics, had written the book of 
Alcyone, the best volume of his lyrics in the 
Lawk seriei, iiiid was in search of new myths 
The woman whom he had treated so long as a 
lump of flesh and blood becomes the nymph of 
the ^ea and of the woods, and personifies the 
ditfeicnt reasons and other beautiful phenomena 



The coffin of the poet lying m btate on the prow of “ Puglia,’' the ship which took part in 

his Flume expedition 


age The costumes of medieval Romagna and 
the dances of Bologna have their particular 
appeal, and make the Dannunzian theatre 
already a heralder of modern scenography But 
the sensual undertone of Francesca da Bimim 
does not arrive at its inherent tragedy through 
the artistic process, and not until 1909, when 
D’Annunzio wrote Fedra, the dramatist succeeds 
in his portrayal of the luxurious superwoman. 


of nature In this play, the Abruzzi legends of 
Nino and Finamore are reduced to a type of 
drama oscillating between the pastoral and the 
tjacred The peculiar fourteenth century 
language with its dialectal cadence, the scenes 
which owe their origin to folk literature, 
medieval mystical plays, pastoral dramas, and 
to some French commedians, and example, 
Bataillc and Claudel, place the tragedy under 
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the fire of legend, in situation which, although 
it appears distant from our times, is perfect in 
the treatment of details. Here, again, the 
dramatist presents the lustful w’oman who arms 
man against man, but this time the son against 
the father But here for the first time the 
dramatist introduces the contrast between pure 
love, sanctioned by the law's of heart and 
society, and sensual love; and the triumph of 
the former redeems the drama which becomes 
at once classical and religious. Only here 
D’Annunzio’s own personality and sentiments 
do not participate in the glorification of the 
superman and the superwoman irrespective of 
their virtue and vice, but the drama is left to 
its spontaneous and harmonious development 
towards a synthesis of the legendary and the 
eternal. 

Between 1911 and 1914, D’Annunzio wrote, 
while living in France, four dramas in the 
French language. They are Pisanella, Parmna, 
Ferro, and II Martirio di San Sebashano (The 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian) The first three 
have hardly any new contribution to Dannun- 
zian drama and owe much of their 
inspiration to previous plays, particularly. La 
Figlia di lorio, Francesca dia Bimini and La 
Nave. But San Sebas^iano is a departure from 
the previous plays in regard to scenography. 
Here the scenes are choreographic and almost 
cinematographic. The ambiguous figure of the 
Saint in the body of Ida Rubinstein, the touch 
of luxury and lust even to sacred objects, 
oriental decoration, and the rendering of 
sensuality into mysticism by the Russian dances, 
all contribute to make the “ catholic play ” a 
sacrilege for the conventional mind. Still, these 
new dramatic forms were largely imitated in 
Paris and had a tremendous influence on fashion, 
for good or for evil. 

The theatre of D’Annunzio, therefore, has 
adopted all the themes of the romantic theatre 
—those naturalistic, psychological, historical 
and choreographic, and has tried to make of 
every work of art a stimulus to action but 
these themes are treated with a refreshing 
wealth of literary forms. The tragedy of the 
instinct was attempted even before D’Annunzio, 
by Hebbel for example; but in the former it 
became almost a kind of classical drama, the 
Greek tragedy of inevitable Fate. The heroic 
drama, as well, which represents the fight for 
power and the glorification of the will, was 
attempted by Ibsen, but in the Italian dramatist 
w'e find the hero in the garb of a pioneer, orator, 
and dictator who prepares for the national 


renaissance. History was faithfully represented 
by the commedians before D’Annunzio for more 
than a century all over the world, but it was 
left to D’Annunzio to interpret history from 
the artist’s point of view^, as he did w'lth such 
passion, scrutiny and patience in Francesca da 
Rmiini The prevalence of the mimic spirit 
during the closing years of the last century, as 
represented in the popularity of the Russian 
ballet, could hardly push to the background the 
art of San Sebastiano In D’Annunzio, the 
dramatist only is the protagonist of his plays, 
w'ho combines in himself the aesthete and the 
hero that finds lustfulness as his enemy and 
personifies it in a superwoman, imaginary or 
historical. Most of his plays are, therefore, 
monologues in spirit, although he treats histoiy 
and legend with a new and vigorous poetic 
faculty. 

The name of Eleonora Duse, the greatest 
Italian actress of her time, deserves more than 
a passing reference in connection with the 
Dannunzian theatre. Even if we may dismiss 
the gossips of romance between the dramatist 
and the actress, there is no denying the fact 
that they were attracted to each other by 
the common ideals of dramatic art. Duse had 
a presentiment of the great transformation 
which the Italian stage had to undergo within 
a short time and realized that the theatre was 
moving towards poetry with remarkable swift- 
ness. Duse is the symbol of the new Italian 
stage, and what greater genius could D’Annunzio 
find for the interpretation of his drames ? In 
1896 D’Annunzio and Duse met at Venice, and 
in 1897, on the 16th of June, Duse appeared 
on the stage at Paris with II Sogno di un 
Mattmo di Primavera (The Dream of a Spring 
Morning) In 1898, D’Annunzio wrote La 
Gioconda and dedicated it to “Eleonora Duse 
of the pretty hands”. Duse’s interpretation 
of the Gioconda has remained unsurpassed till 
now in beauty, grace and vigour. In 1901, Duse 
executed the part of Francesfia da Rimini which, 
it is said, was inspired by her and her alone. 
That Eleonora Duse continued to inspire the 
Doet and dramatist for a long time to come may 
be realized from the following passage; 

“When she speaks, anemonies bloom in her voice 
which is like a prairie in the morning. I do not hear what 
she says; I understand what she does not say ... It 
is quite enough for my profound happiness fust to hear 
the tune of her mystery preceded by the flash of her 
smile. There is a pain which brings joy and there is 
a joy which causes suffering. I knew it. I know it. 
But both joy and suffering have only one meaning for 
me; both have the same gesture, her gesture. Both 
have for me only one voice, just her voice . . ” 
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Duse did not participate in the interpre- 
tation of any other play subsequent to Francesca 
da Rimim, but her name will for ever be 
indissolubly connected with the Dannunzian 
theatre 

D’Annunzio was extremely lucky and happy 
in the selection of his collaborators Next to 
Duse, mention may be made of Ida Rubinstein. 
Ruggero Ruggen, Irma Grammatica, Emilia 
Varini, Ciro Galvani, and Sarah Bernhardt who 
interpreted D’Annunzio’s characters with 
remarkable vigour and artistic skill These 
immortal names of the European stage will for 
ever be associated with Dannunzian heroes and 
heroines. Two famous Frenchmen, Leon Bakst 
and Claude Debussy, made a substantial contri- 
bution to the Dannunzian theatre, the former 
in the design of scenes and' the latter in compos- 
ing the music for San Sebastiano. It was 
particularly fortunate that D’Annunzio had met 
Debussy during his sojourn in France, since 
Debussy’s compositions for D’Annunzio’s play 
are some of his sweetest and most melodious 
pieces Besides Debussy, some of the most 
celebrated modern Italian musicians have 
composed for D’Annunzio’s plays, for example, 
Pizzetti, Respighi and Montemezzi. Garbriel- 
Imo, D’Annunzio’s son, has also taken 
an active part in the representation of his 


father’s plays and has often interpretated some 
of the leading roles. 

Since the triumph of the Fascist Party in 
1922 and the accession of Mussolini, his friend 
and comrade-in-arms, to I the leadership of the 
nation, D’Annunzio had been living a retired life 
m a villa on the Lake Garda until his death on 
the 1st of March, 1938 This villa, which he 
named the “ Vittoriale ”, was donated to him 
by the nation, and has been bequeathed by him 
to the nation, which will contain a museum of 
the relics and souvenirs of Fiume, and of the 
poet’s life and adventures. His villa contained 
a mingled atmosphere of heroism and mysticism, 
war relics, pictures of Samis, Franciscan mohfs, 
pagan and renaissance symbols, and displayed 
with beautiful tapestries, the flag of the Regency 
of Quarnero at Fiume. During his retirement 
he had written profusely on art, literature, 
politics, and has left a number of dramas that 
have yet to be published A fuller estimate of 
D’Annunzio’s drama is not possible until his 
latest plays will have been published and studied. 
In 1935, three years before his death, the poet- 
soldier wrote his autobiography under the 
title Hundred and Hundred and Hundred and 
Hundred Pages oj Gabriele D’Annunzio Tempt- 
ed to Die. 
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{Manifesto received by the P. E. N. India Centre from 
the Czechoslovak Authors Association, Prague, where 
the P. E. N. International Congress was in session 
only three months ago ) 

To the Conscience of the World 

In this fateful moment, when a decision between wai 
and peace is being reached, we, the undersigned Czecho- 
slovak authors, address this solemn appeal to all those 
who form the con cience of the world. 

We have lived with our German fellow-countrymen 
for many centuries in fiuitful co-operation, end we have 
vied with them m cultuial efforts. When, upon the 
battlefields of France, Russia, Serbia and Italy, we 
achieved the lenewal of our independence, we hoped, 
and also endeavoured, to make the native land which we 
share with each other one of the living centres of a new, 
a bettei and happier Europe. Taking our stand today 
upon the last bastion of demociacy in Central Europe, we 
proclaim in full awareness of oui responsibility towards 
historic truth, that our nation is guiltless in respect of 
the catastrophe looming before us. We are doing our 
utmost to preserve peace, but we shall likewise do our 
utmost, if need be, to defend the freedom of our country. 


We therefore appeal to you, whose function it is, 
above all else, to keep watch over what hitherto was the 
most cherished possession of Europe and the whole 
civilized world : love of truth, freedom of the spirit and 
purity of conscience. We ask you to judge for yourselves 
where the genuine willingness for peace and justice is to 
be found, and where the aggressive spirit of despotism 
which utilizes every device of violence and untruth. We 
call upon you to make it clear to the public opinion of 
your respective countries that if a grievous contest is 
forced upon us, a small and peaceful nation living on the 
most cndangeied terntoiy in Europe, we shall wage that 
contest, not only lor our own sakes, but for the sake of 
you and of the moral and spiritual possessions common 
to all free and peace-loving nations throughout the world. 
Let nobody forget that, after us, the same fate would 
befall other nations and countries. 

We appeal to all authois and to all others who create 
culture, to make this manifesto known, by eveiy possible 
channel, to the nations of the world. 

For the Czechoslovak Authors Association 
(Signed by 29 leading Czechoslovak writers, including 
the world-famous Karel Capek.) 



RAO BAHADUR G. S. SARDESAI 

By S R TIKEKAR 


On the 1st of October, 1938, two Commemora- 
tion Volumes were publicly presented in 
Bombay to Rao Bahadur Govind Sakharara 
Sardesai, BA. through Hon Mr Justice M. R 
Jayakar, Judge of the Federal Court. In 
doing so Sardesai’s services to Indian History 
have been appreciated But what exactly has 
he contributed to enrich our knowledge? To 
the general public he is a historian Students 
of history alone realise his “ tremendous ” work 
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What that tremendous work has been or how 
Sardesai achieved it, is known only to those 
who are in close contact with him A brief 
account of his early life will not be out of 
place here. 

Born 73 years ago, in a small village m 
Konkan, in beautiful Maratha surroundings, 
young Sardesai had to struggle hard for his 
education It is interesting to listen to 
Sardesai narrating events of his boyhood. He 
had to graze cattle and work in paddy fields. 
Turning the water-wheel, watching the crops 
and such other domestic duties he had to per- 


form in his boyhood, apart from his attendance 
to an elementary school nearby. His first lesson 
in swimming he had with the help of a buffalo 
For his English education he was sent to 
Ratnagiri, about 30 miles off from his home. 
Short and easy would seem this journey now, 
but in those days, young Sardesai, the poor 
student had to carry all the way his bag and 
baggage consisting of his books, a pair of coarse 
dhoties and a small mattress. That was all he 
possessed at Ratnagiri, where the students were 
housed at night in the class-rooms The dormi- 
tory at night was classroom by day , and an open 
space outside served as the study-room Hostel 
accommodation was not provided for by the 
school in those days. So Sardesai had to be 
content with two frugal meals a day at a neigh- 
bouring eating house, paying Re. 1-8 per month 
No wonder if young Sardesai occasionally had to 
walk all the distance home from Ratnagiri or 
vice versa at the end of every term. The 
journey was mostly undertaken by night as 
bullock carts plied only after sunset Through 
the jungles and the ghats a caravan of such 
small bullock carts was good company on a 
lonely road. 

Matriculating from Ratnagiri High School 
m 1884, Sardesai joined the Fergusson College, 
Poona, for his further studies He graduated, 
however, from the Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
in 1888 Before he became a collegiate m 
Poona, like most of his fellow-students, 
Sardesai already had been married. He had 
married Gangubai Kirtane (Mrs Laxmibai 
Sardesai) in February, 1884 

Immediately after graduating Sardesai was 
picked up by H. H The Maharaja of Baroda 
as a “ Reader ” The “ Royal ” Reader later 
became a tutor to the young princes and 
princesses of Baroda and their companions. It 
IS while teaching history to these pupils that 
Sardesai laid the foundation of the title worthi- 
ly bestowed on him later by the public — 
Riyasatkar, the author of Riyasats. Methodi- 
cal from the very beginning, he used to have 
notes prepared for the subjects to be taught. 
These notes, later amplified, form what is 
known as Mu&salmani Riyasat, first published 
in 1899. It covers a long period and deals with 
all Muslim ruling dynasties in the North as 
well as in the South of India. Seeing in print 
one’s own work— which was not intended for 
publication — ^naturally gives an impetus to 
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further work. In quick succession were publish- 
ed the British and the Marathi Biyasats. A 
need for a comprehensive history of India for 
school students was keenly felt. Sardesai was 
approached and he compiled the Shalopyogi 
Bharatvar^h (1900) which even to this day is 
the best book of its kind. It has run into 16 
editions and every time its author has taken 
great pains to add new material to it, to make 
it up-to-date. 

While at Baroda Sardesai translated some 
English books also. In fact his literary career 
began with the translation of Seely’s Expan- 
sion of England (1893). Then followed 
Machiavelli’s Prince in Marathi garb provided 
by Sardesai. Translations of small books on 
games and sports were also made and these will 
be found added to the list of Sardesai’s literary 
productions in a Who’s Who. 

But his liking for history could not be 
suppressed. In 1902 appeared the first volume 
of Marathi Biyasat bringing the History of the 
Marathas upto 1707. Being the first attempt 
of its kind, it was well received and in 1915 a 
new revised and enlarged edition had to be 
published. In its turn, this also proved a great 
success and in 1933 appeared the third edition. 
All available researches had each time been 
taken into account whidh gave a freshness to 
every edition. 

To complete the history of the Marathas 
Sardesai was striving hard. Students know 
that sources and material for the Peshwa 
period are vast and scattered. Of the pre- 
Peshwa period quite reverse is the case. So it 
took quite a long time to compile the next 
volumes of Maratha History and naturally they 
grew in bulk. Three volumes appeared in 
succession every year from 1920. First of them 
covered a period of 33 years up to the death 
of Peshwa Bajirao I, and the remaining two up 
to the tragic catastrophe at Panipat in 1761. 

Volume after volume appeared to complete 
the first Maratha History written by an Indian. 
It consisted of eight large volumes, a little 
over 5000 pages in close print. Now Sardesai’s 
name was a household word in Maharashtra. 

As a tutor to the princes and princesses, 
Sardesai had to travel a lot in and outside 
India. He had been in almost all the hill 
stations and provincial capitals. Between 1892 
and 1911 he had been five times to Europe. 
Because of his knack in teaching, “ Sardesai 
Master ” became very popular with his pupils. 
The Royal family knows him only as Sardesai 
Master. 


Later on Sardesai was transferred to the 
Maharaja’s Household department as Chief 
Accountant, which post he held till his day of 
retirement in 1924, after full 36 years of service 
with the Maharaja of Baroda. 

Earlier in his life at Baroda Sardesai was 
domestically happy. He helped his brothers 
and theirs was a big family. Sardesai had two 
sons — who are, alas, no more. One of them, 
Shyamkant matriculated from Calcutta Uni- 
versity as a student from Santiniketan with 
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Bengali as one of his subjects and secured the 
highest number of marks amongst Santiniketan 
students. He was a favourite student of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore. Shyamkant completed 
his College education at the Fergusson College, 
Poona, from where he secured a double degree, 
B.A., and B. Sc. and then proceeded to Germany 
for further study. There too he earned the 
Doctorate degree but as fate would have it, he 
was not to return home. He breathed his last 
in a Sanatorium in Switzerland in November, 
1925. 

Srivatsalanchhan, the other son of Sardesai 
was also equally intelligent. Unfortunately, he 
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died in his schooldays when his elder brother 
was studying at Santiniketan (1915). Fifty- 
four years of married life have left the parents 
— as they were — alone by themselves. To an 
ordinary mind, the shock would have been 
stunning, but Sardesai by now had _ developed 
a philosophy of his own. He had his work of 
History to accupy himself with. That kept up 
his spirit. “ I do not think ” he writes, “ that 
my sons are no more. They are with me — ^in the 
form of their books, their pictures, their clothes. 
Every one of us can be immortal.” 

Apart from this individual philosophy of 
life, Sardesai’s work has been a great force in 
sustaining him. Extensive as well as intensive 
work such as Sardesai has done after retirement 
is really stupendous for a scholar of his age. 
Bidding farewell to Baroda and its ruler, this 
devoted student of history settled on the banks 
of the Indrayani at Kamshet near Poona to 
devote the rest of his life to the fulfilment of his 
mission. There he has his library — complete in 
itself with every book marked with references 
and cross references, corrections, additions, etc. 
The methodical way of study which is charac- 
teristic of Sardesai has been of immense use 
to himself and to others as well. Importance 
of such critical reading in so far as Marathi 
sources and materials are conocerned will be 
realised only by those who know the difficulty 
in using papers published by Rajwade and 
others. They do not bear any reference to 
Christian Calendar. Before assessing the value 
of a paper, Christian dates from the Fasali or 
Hindu Calendar have to be ascertained. To 
such volumes no index was provided. Printing 
too in those early days was not so accurate. 
All those difficulties added to Sardesai’s work. 
And it did not take long for students all over 
India to realise that the one person from whom 
they could get information about Maratha 
History was Sardesai. His promptness in 
attending to all correspondence has only served 
to multiply the number of enquiries being put 
to him. 

But the greate^ work that Sardesai has ■ 
done was the publication of selected papers 
frorn the Peshwa Daftar at Poona, entrusted 
to him by the Government of Bombay. In this 
Daftar more than 25000 bundles, each containing 
hundreds of sheets written in modi script are 
kept and till Sardesai was asked to explore this 
uncharted sea, the whole of it was practically 
a closed preserve. True, Government had 
allowed two or three attempts to be made In 
this direction but the vastness of the work 


involved, was perhaps responsible for such 
attempts to be abandoned soon after they were 
begun. Peshwa Daftar was the collection of 
all sorts of records and documents of the Mara- 
thas that the British could lay their hands on 
immediately after the Union Jack was unfurled 
on the Shaniwar Wada at Poona. Their histo- 
rical value is immense For over a hundred 
years they had not seen the light of the day. 
Students were eager— very eager indeed to have 
selections from Peshwa Daftar made available 
to them for study. 

With the appointment of Sardesai for the 
Herculean task, a hue and cry was raised in 
Poona by a school of scholars who wanted the 
work to be entrusted to themselves. Govern- 
ment paid no heed to these cries and Sardesai 
remained calm He devoted himself to the 
entrusted work and volume after volume of 
selections on a particular topic was issued to 
the public. Four years of continuous hard work, 
which even students in their prime of youth 
would shirk to do, brought forth 45 volumes of 
the selections and a hand-list of Records. It was 
a monumental work and was appreciated in 
every part of India. He had followed a system 
by which the Marathi selections could be used 
by those who had no knowledge of Marathi At 
the beginning of every paper was the date in 
English according to Christian Calendar while 
at the bottom a short summary of the letter is 
given in English. There is also Index to all 
the volumes in English and for all these reasons, 
the reputation of the work has spread far and 
wide. Had Rajwade followed such a conveni- 
ent method, he would have achieved much but 
because of his queer ideas and a systematic 
boycott of everything English — even the Christ- 
ian Calendar — ^he has been known in a limited 
sphere only. Happily Sardesai was wiser and 
didn’t repeat Rajwade’s follies. 

Difficulties that beset Sardesai while doing 
the work were of various kinds. First the 
government did not allow him to consult proper 
books, no paper was to be removed from the 
Daftar and in the Daftar itself books that a 
critical student would always require at hand 
were not available. Sardesai had his well equip- 
ped library at Kamshet, but that was of little 
use to him. Secondly, there was an official res- 
triction to touch those papers which were very 
important from historical point of view Third- 
ly, the editor was forced to print the papers 
as soon as they were sufficient for a book 
without waiting for any more. Working under 
these restrictions, the selections have suffered 
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to an extent, no doubt, but Sardesai cannot be 
blamed for that. 

Even in his old age, Sardesai’s energy for 
work IS creditable He is now busy with the 
editing of the English Records at Poona, per- 
taining to the Maratha period. Already five 
big volumes have been published and the sixth 
is in the press. 

While doing all this, he has found it 
necessary to revise his Riyasats, his second part 
of the British Biyasat had to be completed to 
bring the narration up to the end of 1857. 
Surprisingly enough he found time for all that. 

The lectures which he delivered at the 
Patna University were subsequently published 
in a book form. Mam Currents of Maratha 
History. A revised edition of this book also 
has been issued. Nagpur University also invited 
him for delivering lectures. In addition to this 
vast amount of work Sardesai had to edit near- 
ly 900 pages of Mahadji Scindia’s letters which 
had been secretly printed by the late D. B. 
Parasnis in Gwalior. Thus Sardesai was in the 
main responsible for bringing the whole fraud 
to light and making available to students a 
copious volume of nearly 900 pages edited in 
the same methodical manner which is seen in 
the Selections from Peshwa Daftar 

We have so far seen Sardesai the historian 
only. But mention must be made of 30 years 
of his close association and co-operation with 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Both have shown by 
their example what co-operation can achieve. 
Differences of opinion are bound to be there 
but they should not hamper work Correspond- 
ence between these two great historians, will 
make a most valuable contnbution to historical 
literature and through them one sees how history 
comes to be written. Rarely do we come across 
such painstaking students in India working in 
close co-operation. Sarkar and Sardesai have 
visited places of historical importance together, 
have discussed threadbare many knotty pro- 
blems in history. Their joint contribution to 
History is certainly great. 

Sardesai works nearly 12-14 hours a day. 
Regular and rather ascetic in habits, he has 
preserved good health. He enjoys a 
dip in the cool stream of Indrayani nearby 
above everything. Wood-cutting is his hobby 
and in order to refresh himself from a continu- 
ous table-work he goes out for a few minutes 
to cut off a few chips. Short of stature, he is 
alert. Although wrinkles on his face and the 
grey hair show his age, jolly smile never be- 
trays the shocks he received in the loss of 


his two dear sons. Readihg and writing keep 
him occupied and as a change he gathers round 
him village boys whom he teaches to read and 
write English very quickly. Newspapers do 
not attract him much; a glance at the Times of 
India every day is necessary But The Modern 
Review he enjoys above everything else. In 
his Library are all the Volumes well bound, with 
a special index prepared by him of articles of 



Sardesai is a regular reader of The Modem 
Review “ He would miss a meal ibut not 
one issue of M R " 


historical importance that have appeared in 
the pages of that magazine from time to time. 
Beyond his field of history, he will not show 
any interest. 

Such in brief is Sardesai, the veteran 
Maratha historian. His is the first attempt 
after Grant Duff to write a complete History, 
of the Marathas. The gigantic work he has 
done will stagger new-comers. All the same, 
it will definitely serve to inspire the need of 
hard and persevering work on the part of 
students of history. 

Sardesai’s name will always be* remember- 
ed with gratitude, with respect and with 
admiration. 


MUKUL 

By MANINDRALAL BOSE 


White clouds as soft as the softest heron 
feathers were strewn in the deep and still, 
blue sky of autumn. The light of dawn 
painted with an illusive splendour the black 
pitch-covered Calcutta road, with its motors and 
trams, and rows of thronged shops prettily 
decorated for the Saptami Puja bazar. 

The face of an elderly gentleman anxiously 
moving about in front of the College Street 
cloth shops also borrowed a fascination from 
the magic glow of the early autumn morning. 
His pain- worn and toil- tortured _ features, _ like 
a full river, were brimming with happiness 
In one hand he carried an ancient cane that 
had , once had a silver band but was now as 
battered as the broken life of the old clerk 
himself. In the other rested the hand of a little 
girl like a hena bud. Every shop was filled 
with the Puja crowd. Uneasily the old man 
grasped the little girl’s hand more tightly. She 
was staring at the many-coloured clothes in the 
shops; her eyes, as lovely as shephali flowers, 
had begun to sparkle. 

Noticing fewer people in one shop the old 
man and the little girl entered. The salesmen 
were busy with other customers. They were 
buying expensive things and the old man did 
not have the courage to push them aside and 
ask for something cheap. He sat down in a 
corner quietly. Next to him a customer was 
buying a pineapple-coloured silk sari. The 
little girl danced her eyes and rubbed against 
the old man. 

“ Grandfather, I like that one very much,” 
she said. 

Her grandfather laughed tenderly, “ All 
right, Minu, I’ll buy one like that for you. Ah 
. . . .Clerk, show us a little sari like that one, 
please. ” 

The old man had not realized the sari was 
a silk one. When the gentleman beside him 
took out a roll of notes to pay for it he turned 
a little pale. A salesman, having noticed Minu’s 
sweet yearning face, had given them his atten- 
tion. Her grandfather said in a slightly dry 
voice, “ Give us something inexpensive, my 
boy. ” 

The boy brought out a pineapple-coloured 
Tangail sari. Minu almost snatched it from 


him in her eagerness. She touched it caressing- 
ly and admired the pretty vermilion border. 

“ It’s a very nice sari, grandfather,” she 

said. 

Adjusting his spectacles, one broken arm 
of which was held together by thread, her grand- 
father passed his withered fingers over the 
cloth. “ How much is it, boy? ” he asked. 

The salesman looked from Minu’s thin 
face to the old man’s shabby clothes and 
answered gravely, “ Eleven rupees. ” 

With the lowered and darkened face as 
though he had been rebuked by his department- 
al head, the old man said, “ A little less 
expensive, my boy, within five rupees. ” 

The salesman was about to say something 
but, noticing the little girl’s pitiful expression, 
he turned away and began to look for a cheap 
sari. Minu slowly pushed forward a paper- 
wrapped bundle which contained an old punjabi 
belonging to her little brother. “ Grandfather,” 
she said. “Buy Khoka’s punjabi first. My 
sari can come later.” 

Bringing a little pink sari the salesman 
returned, “ Look at this one. Sir. It is inexpen- 
sive and you can have it within five rupees.” 
He turned to the girl, “ It will suit you 
admirably.” 

Minu had not the heart to look any more. 
The old man took it up and smiled 
dejectedly, “ How do you like it, dear ? ” Even 
though he himself did not think it very nice, 
a silk sari could not be had cheaply. 

“Yes, it is pretty. ” Minu smiled up into 
her grandfather’s face. She really did like the 
colour. 

“ Well, good. What’s the price ?” the old 
man put his hand into his pocket. Pleased to 
see the little girl happy again the salesman 
replied, “Pay four rupees twelve annas and I 
will wrap it up. ” 

The old man had put his hand into his 
pocket. He put it into his right pocket, into 
his left pocket, into his breast pocket. “Ah, 
my money-bag ! There now, Minu dear, did I 
give it to you ? ” 

In great embarrassment Minu answered, 
“ No, grandfather. ” 

“Then eh! ” trembling 
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like a storm-shaken creeper the old man stood 
np, felt through his pockets again and shook out 
his clothes. Then he dropped into his chair 
like a lightning-struck tree and wailed, “The 
money’s been stolen, Minu dear ” 

Minu was on the verge of tears as she looked 
at the pink sari. Then she noticed her grand- 
father’s pained expression and checked herself. 
“It must be there in your pocket; look for it 
again. You didn’t leave it at home by mistake, 
did you ? ” 

The old man sat like a stone image. The 
shop full of varicoloured clothes had become a 
cruel joke, the joyous turmoil all around some 
sort of mockery, the people with happy spark- 
ling faces buying gifts for their dear ones were 
a play of phantoms ! Minu searched all her 
grandfather’s pockets; the money-bag was 
really gone. 

The salesman was watching them with 
commiseration. He longed to buy the sari him- 
self and give it to Minu, but where was the 
money to come from ? 

The other customers and salesmen had 
begun to glance curiously at the pathetic 
spectacle. “Aha, so that’s it, is it? In which 
pocket did you have the money . . . . ” “ One 
must keep it a little carefully, the Puja 
crowd . ” They went back to their buy- 

ing and selling. They had no time for tin- 
sorrows of strangers. From somewhere m the 
rear came pushing. “ Move along, misters, 
scatter the crowd. ” 

Minu slowly picked up her grandfather’s 
cane and took him by the hand. “ Let’s go, 
grandfather,” she said. 

Her sweet straighforwardness helped the 
old man to control his weeping. Grasping the 
cane with a trembling hand, he came outside. 
Sixty rupees, a whole month’s pay, gone. This 
Puja they would not be able to buy anything. 

Minu held her little brother’s old punjabi 
in one hand and her grandfather’s hand m the 
•other. Fearfully she looked up into her grand- 
father’s face and then at the gay laughing 
crowd in the street. He was walking along 
mechanically. 

“ Come, grandfather, it’s going to rain,” 
^he said and led him away from the crowd. 

2 

On the evening of the same day a middle- 
aged man was proceeding cautiously down a 
dark lane off Sukeas Street. In the darkness 
his red lungi and black shadow were dimly per- 
ceptible. He was carrying a bundle and made 


his way forward hesitantly. As he drew near 
a lamp post a tall figure suddenly loomed in 
front of him; he started. The figure approached; 
he darted past him in fear. Immediately the 
figure wheeled and ran after him. At the next 
comer beneath another lamp post it caught 
him by the back of the neck and shook him 
violently. “ Hello, here’s a thief! Where’re you 
running to ?” 

The man struggled vainly for a while to free 
himself from the strong firm grip of the young 
man. Then he fell at his feet and wailed. “ Let 
me go, I’m not a thief, I’m really not a thief 1 ” 

“ Not a thief, sadhu ! Let me see your 
bundle. What have you stolen.” 

“ Sir, I’ll tell you everything but let me go 
first. Here take it, but hear what I have to 
say ” 

“ All right, speak out. ” The young man 
took the parcel and shoving the fellow into the 
narrow space between the lamp post and the 
wall of the building, released him. The gas 
light fell upon the man’s face. His captor was 
surprised. 

“ Oh, so it’s you, Rahim? You’ve set up 
business again ? When did you get out of 
jail?” 

“ Ah you, saheb. Salaam ! ” he bent his 
head and touched his forehead with his out- 
stretched right hand. “ They let me out a 
month ago. 1 found my daughter dead and my 
woman gone off with somebody else. I wanted 
to quit this sort of work, it’s no good. But 
the sardar sent for me and what could I do? I 
must live. This morning I stole that money 
but I didn’t like doing it I am on my way to 
give It back ” 

“ So you’ve turned a saint, have you ? 
Really! Suddenly remembered the oil mill in 
the jail and making ropes ” 

“ No, saheb. I saw a roll of notes in the 
old man’s pocket and couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation; but I didn’t like picking his pocket. 
He had gone shopping for the Puja and I took 
all his money; there was a little girl with him, 
too. They couldn’t buy the sari she wanted in 
the shop. ” 

A little surprised, the young man untied the 
bundle and found a little red sari and six ten 
rupee notes. He asked slowly, “Are you tell- 
ing the truth? ” 

“ Why should I lie to you, saheb ? You’re 
a big barr'ster; you’ll understand. You got me 
off with three months instead of three years ...” 

“ How much did vou steal ? ” 

“ Those sixty rupees. ” 
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“ And the sari? ” 

“ That was my Dahm’s saheb. Since she’s 
dead it’s no use keeping it. I thought I might 
as well give it away. ” Rahim stopped. The 
light from the gas lamp shone upon his face. 
With astonishment and respect the young man 
watched him. Some strange magic had trans- 
formed his black evil face and wretched mean 
body; a deep glow suffused his lined and shame- 
stained features; suffering throbbed in his eyes. 
He was no longer the vile lecherous jail-bird, 
the pocket-slitting, mean-hearted atheist; he 
was a father. A bond of goodness and beauty 
united him Mso with the Loving Cosmic Father. 
The young man’s hungry heart throbbed in 
unison with Rahim’s deep paternal sorrow for 
his daughter. 

He caught Rahim by the hand and pulled 
him out from behind the lamp post. Laying 
an arm about his shoulders, he gave the money 
and sari back to him. “At which house are 
you going to leave it ?” he asked. 

Rahim took the things rather shyly and 
answered quietly, “ Down the lane beyond the 
next turning, over there. ” 

“ All right, come on. Let me see how you 
will manage it. ” 

“ There’s a hole in one comer of the window. 
I’ll push it in stealthily. I followed the old man 
home this morning to see the house. ” 

The two proceeded slowly. Entering a 
nprow side-lane, Rahim stopped in front of a 
dilapidated building. There was no light, as 
the lane was blind and the gas light from the 
corner shone feebly into it. Standing in front 
of the house they could hear a little boy’s sweet 
laughter and the low musical humming of a 
little girl. 

The young man went up the broken steps 
and entered the dirty portico Through an 
unshuttered window he peered into the room. 
The wundow was closed from the inside but 
several broken panes of glass had been covered 
by variously coloured scraps of paper. Through 
a tear in one of them the young man 

watched. 

A lantern burned in a comer; its cracked 
chimney was held together by a strip of white 
paper In the , soft light he could see 

the fi^re of an old' man, half-reclining on a 
torn mat. Beside him a little girl bent over 
a book. Her curly hair fell over the old man’s 
chest. 

„ She became excited as she read. When 

would her. prince come ? When would her 
princess awaken? She lifted her head and 

asked, “ Grandfather^ how far is Terpahtor 


Plaiil? Have you ever been there? What is it; 
like? ” 

Her grandfather shook his head, picked up' 
the nozzle of the hubble-bubble lying beside 
him and put it to his mouth. 

Minu laughed, “There’s nothing in it, grand- 
father. You’re only sucking Let me fix. it ”. 
Jumping up she carried it over to where the 
tobacco was kept in another corner of the room. 
and began to arrange it. 

Through the doorway near her a beautiful' 
woman entered; a sleepy little boy lay in her 
arms like a rose blooming in the dawn. The 
boy, however, seeing his sister preparing the 
tobacco, sprang down like a waterfall and ran 
towards her. And before Minu could defend' 
herself he had rubbed his hand over the coals, 
and smeared the black on her cheek. 

“0 how naughty you are!”' his mother 
ran to catch him. 

“ Mummie, tan’t tatch me, ” the boy took 
refuge behind his grandfather. “ Tatch me, 
tatch me, ” he shouted and began to 
dance around and around the old man. 
Mother and son played a game of hide 
and seek. Their soft dancing feet and: sweet 
laughter, the chirping song of the little girl, 
the gentle beaming of the old man in the gay 
quivering light of the lantern transformed' the' 
dark dilapidated room into a heaven. 

The young man stared through the torn 
paper at the widowed mother with deep emotion. 
Her dress, as white as jasmine, was spotted in 
places with tamarind and flakes qf mud. The 
dishevelled strands of her hair were like tongues 
of flame and her face was tender and pure, 
feminine, pale as the white lotus of dawn. She 
had not the high colour of a rose. 

In her running back and forth she hap^ 
pened to be close to the window. Noticing that 
the little boy was tired she caught him and 
pressed him to her breast, laughingly forgetful' 
of her own loneliness as she rocked and caressed 
him. The light fell upon her face and the young 
man saw it distinctly in all its gentle tenderness. 
His blood began to d'ance in his heart. 

“ Mukul, my own, my jewel, ” the mother 
rocked the baby and pressed him to her 

With an indistinct cry the watcher turned 
away from the window and dropping down on 
the _ dusty, rubbish-covered steps, leaned back 
against the damp wall. So she had given his, 
name to her son — she had' not forgotten him!' 
The dark lane seemed a black river of tears. 
The pale light of a single star shone in the 
space between the roofs of two houses. On her 
lips how sweet was his own name! Mukul I 
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IVhat illimitable happiness! What intolerable 
pam! 

“ Saheb 1 ” flahim was frightened and 

vcalkd. 

Mukul made no reply. Surprised and 
alarmed Rahim made as if to peer through the 
window. Mukul pushed him away and again 
stared through the torn paper. 

The room was now a picture of peace. The 
.grandfather was leamng against a big bolster 
leisurely and smoking his hubble-bubble In 
front of the lantern the little girl sat swing in g 
her long hair over her book; her prince had 
reached the giant’s castle and her heart was 
throbbing with terror. On the other side of 
the old man the little boy was lying on his 
mother’s lap. He had finished his milk and was 
getting ready to go to sleep. One could see his 
mother’s lovely back. Her head was lowered 

“Mukul my own, sleep tonight, 

Awake at dawn, golden, bright.” 

Their shadows on the wall were as motionless 
as in a picture. 

Rahim slowly took Mukul’s hand and 
shook it. Mukul started and stared into the 
darkness as though awakened from a dream 
His gaze went back to the window; forcibly 
tearing himself away, he pulled Rahim dowr. 
the lane like one possessed. 

Coming out upon the thoroughfare he hail 
ed a taxi, climbed in with Rahim and ordered 
it to drive to the Municipal Market. 

3 

Returning to his own home from the 
market, Mukul took a rocking-chair out upon 
the open roof and sat down m a corner. In 
a sky of luminous blue floated delicate dream- 
like clouds. Sitting in the enchanting moon- 
light he entered the fairy-land of remembered 
love, a strange, radiant bower belonging to the 
■eternally yearning woman of the night. 

He had been twenty-one then and studying 
for the M.A. degree. On bright mornings he 
used to close his books and go out into the 
Calcutta streets He would call on friends and 
pass the time chatting with them. The light 
would beckon with its lovely hands; the sky 
would watch for him with its blue eye and 
some delicious scent would come on the breeze, 
it was the age for that sort of thing. 

One golden autumn morning he had 
appeared at the house of an aunt. This aunt 
had been a favourite of his from childhood. 
.With potatoes, potols, spinach and other vege- 


tables round about her she was slicing brinjal 
on a bonti^ in the ptntry. Mukul dashed 
in and sat down beside her. He picked up a 
small bonti and selected some potatoes. “ You 
haven’t peeled the potatoes yet, have you, 
Pishi-ma? Are they to be fried or put in 
‘ dalna ’? ” 

In his haste he had not noticed that a 
beautiful young girl was sitting near his aunt 
arranging pan. t A bit embarrassed now, he 
Ignored her completely. His pride and modern 
opinions would not allow him to be shamed 
into leaving the room for one so young. 

His aunt said m a tone of gentle rebuke, 
“ Stop it and put the bonti away. Why 
should you cut your fi.ngures? ” ’ 

“ All right, Pishi-ma, but look at that 
pumpkin. Who sliced it so badly? ” the words 
embarrassed Mukul further He had' not 
realized that the vegetables on that side might 
easily have been cut by the unknown girl. 

She had got into a difficulty. In front of 
her the lime-smeared betel leaves stretched in 
a line almost to the door. And Mukul was 
sittmg on the other side of his aunt. The way 
out of the room was closed to her Although 
she was not old enough to be shy, she blushed 
and quickly twisting her loose hair into a bun 
on her head like a bird’s topknot, she began to 
heap the spices on the leaves and fold them up. 
The way she sat, her gestures as she folded the 
betel leaves, her flaming face and hesitant 
glance, all combined to dye Mukul’s young 
heart with the tender colour of dawn. 

Dangling the bonti he asked, “What can 
I do, Pishi-ma? Tell me. ” 

“Don’t be impudent, Mukul; and don’t 
bother me. Get up and move over and don’t 
touch me, because I’ve ^ust bathed. Renu, 
have you finished your panf Then get up. He 
has got to slice the potols. ” 

“Bah! You don’t believe I know how to 
do it.” Mukul washed a few of the potols in 
a basin of water and began to cut them. He 
had always been his mother’s pet and as a child 
had taken great delight in helping her with the 
preparation of the vegetables and in cooking 
As he sliced he looked up ft lis aunt 
laughingly. The lovely brilliant eyes cf the 
young girl flamed on his face like morning stars. 


"■ Bonti — a curved knife "with one end flattened for 
holding down with ,the foot so as to leave both hands 
free. The vegetables are cut by pressing down upon the 
moon-shaped blade. 

t Pan — spices and lime wrapped in’ fresh betel leaves 
are greatly liked for their rich pungent flavour. ' . 
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It was that ageyhen eyes speak the whole 
mind, when in a glance it is possible to _ dis- 
cover a heaven brimming with immortalizing 
ambrosia. The girl had been watching his 
work; embarrassed by discovery she went back 
to arranging the pan. Her face flushed as 
red as her hands, which were stained ny 
the water in which she washed the betel 
leaves. 

When her work was almost done, Muku! 
said mischievously, “ Pishi-ma, I’m very 
thirsty. ” 

His aunt was busy with the vegetables and 
there was no one else nearby. So it was Renuka 
wko had to be told, “ Please give him a glass 
of w’ater, dear. Why didn’t you come yester- 
day, Mukul? I made so many kinds of sweet- 
meats.” 

Mukul smiled, “ No, 311 st a glass of 
water — ” 

“Hush, enough! Look into the meatsafe, 
Renu, please, and see what is there. Do you 
mind stale luchi?” 

Renuka stepped over the crimson betel 
water on her pretty soft feet, wetting the edge 
of her pink sari, and left the room. She re- 
entered bringing a shining bell-metal plate. 
Slowly opening the meatsafe she took out luchi, 
rashabora, pantua, and sandesh, arranging them 
neatly. Setting the plate down in a clean corner 
of the room she spread an embroidered square 
carpet beside it and brought a glass of water. 
Then she sat do-wm beside his aunt and undid 
her hair, shaking it loose. Her silent passing 
to and fro, the deftness of her young hand, 
her shy, happy face, as radiant as a full-blown 
lotus, the rhythm of her movements, the pink 
waves of her sari, the swaying of her hair, 
bewitched Mukul as he watched. 

When he had begun to eat, Renuka asked 
slowly, “Is there anything else for me to do, 
Pishi-ma?” 

Mukul had finished the potols. “No, 
there’s nothing, dear.” Her aunt looked at her 
affectionately. 

When Renuka quietly stood' up, Mukul 
remarked, “Your pantuas are excellent Pishi- 
ma.” 

His aunt was delighted. “Give him some 
more before you go, my dear.” 

Mukul made no objection. Renuka opened 
the meatsafe, took out several of the sweets, 
put them on his plate and went out a bit 
hurriedly. 

He- gulped down the last drop of the water 
in his glass and asked, “ Who is she, Pishi-ma? ” 


“ Oh, they live next door. How did you 
like her?” 

Mukul got up hastily, “ Good-bye, 
Pishi-ma.” 

“ So soon? Sit down, I’ll not ask any more 
questions ” 

“ No Pishi-ma. I’ll come tomorrow.” He 
£>; 'd and dashed out of the room. 

After that he began to frequent his aunt’s 
house more and more. Sometimes he would 
present himself at noon when his aunt was 
lying on the cement floor resting and Renu sat 
by her side reading aloud a story from some 
magazine. Renu’s story-reading would come to^ 
an end and his aunt’s scolding would avail 
nothing. Then Mukul would take up the book 
himself and begin to read. 

One day during the conversation he sud- 
denly said, “Pishi-ma, I lose so many hand- 
kerchiefs. Everyone takes them.” 

“ Why don’t you get them initialled?” 

“Who would do it, Pishi-ma?” 

“ All right, I will. Give them to me. ” 

“ Take them then.” Mukul took three 
handkerchiefs out of his three pockets. 

“So this is how you lose them! Please 
initial them, Renu.” 

Renuka brought his aunt’s sewing basket 
and began to embroider his name in red — 
“ Mukul ” 

“ Just an initial will be enough, ” his aunt 

said. 

Renuka blushed. “ No, auntie, that would 
be dreadful.” She replied. 

Sometimes of an evening his aunt would 
be sitting in the kitchen kneading dough. Be- 
side her Renuka would be forming it into little 
balls. Suddenly Mukul would appear, pick up 
the rolling pin and board and seat himself on 
the other side of his aunt. “Let me roll out 
the ‘ luchi,’ Pishi-ma.” 

His aunt would be annoyed, “ Oh leave it. 
alone. Where have you sprung from?” 

“Uhl I’ve been out since morning!” 

“Then you’ve had nothing to eat, I sup- 
pose? Renu dear, fry some luchis for him.” 

Taking the rolling pin and board away 
from him his aunt would roll out the rounds, 
Renu would fry them, bring a bell-metal plate 
and arrange luchis and curries and sweets for 
him. Although she worked in silence, Mukul' 
heard a sweet unsounded song in all she did — 
in her walk, in her gestures, the cheerfulness 
of her face and the sparkle of her face and the 
sparkle of her eyes. 

And so, petal by petal, Mukul’s heart 
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•opened and was ready to bloom with love' of 
.Renuka But the love-lotus was destined to be 
■blighted in the bud. 

His aunt made all the arrangements for his 
'wedding with Renuka. His mother came to see 
the girl and liked her; but difficulties arose, 
■Jiis father refused his consent absolutely. 

“ You know how obstinate the boy is, my 
•■dear,” his mother expostulated. “ He has made 
up his mind and he will never marry anyone 
«else.” 

His father replied harshly, “ If he won’t, 
he won’t! Let him get out! Bhabesh Hitter’s 
^daughter will never enter my house as my son’s 
■wife!” 

“ Why not? What has he done?” 

“ Listen, you are women and know nothing 
•cif the world. I say no. Nabin Ghose is not 
'the man to compromise a law-suit by marry- 
ing his son to the daughter of the man who 
■started it!” 

Even after this his mother entreated and 
-ciuarrellcd, hut she could not win him. Later, 
■when the law-suit had been decided in his 
favour and he agreed to the marriage with 
'Renuka, her marriage to another had been 
settjf'd Bhabesh Hitter sent the replv, “ I 
'woidd d'e of starvation rather than wed my 
-daughter to the son of Nabin Ghose.” 

Renuka was given in marriage elsewhere 
and Mukul’s father, seeing that he stubbornly 
■refused to consider any other as his bride, sent 
him to England 

Now his father was dead and his mother 
too Starcing up into a sky drenched with the 
'light of the moon he kept recalling her face. 

The church clock struck one. Re-entering 
the room he roused Rahim from the corner 
beside a bookcase of law books where he was 
lying asleep. 

“Is it time, saheb?” Rahim rubbed his 

^eyes. 

“ Yes, got up.” 

Together they came over to the table. A 
toy railway train, a toy dog, a b’g doll, a bottle 
-of' lozenges, a silk peacock-coloured sari, a 
'frock, a litt’e red punjabi and various other 
gifts for Minu and her little brother lay upon 
it ' Those they had bought together, staying at 
'the market until ton o’clock. 

“ ni find out how good a thief you are, 
'Rahim,” Mukul said with a tender, pale smile 
You’ve always broken into houses to take 
thing'5 away. This time try to put something 
ikl wnthout getting caught." 
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I can do it all rig’it.” 'Rahiin tugged at 
his red beard, “ You’ll see.” 

Wrapping up the toys Mukul handed them 
to Rah.m. “ Now go, ” he said, “ It’s one-thirty. 
Tell me where you will leave it.” 

“ At the head of the little girl’s bed.” 

“ No, at the head of the little boy’s bed 
would be better.” 

“ But—” 

“ All right, give them back. We must 
make up two bundles.” 

Undoing the toys, Mukul separated Minu’s 
from her brother’s. Then he opened his almirah 
and took out a handkerchief. It was as white 
as a white lotus and in one corner was his 
name — Mukul — embroidered in thread as red 
as ‘ blood ’-sandal. Rahim did up the toys for 
the little boy in it and Minu’s things he wrap- 
ped in his own little daughter’s sari. Then he 
left. 

Putting out the electric light Mukul 
stretched himself on an easy-chair and mused. 
Why should it have been like this? The strings 
of his life had snapped as they were being fixed 
upon the instrument. The song could not bo 
sung. Could the broken wires not be pieced 
together somehow? 

He decided that he must expiate his father’s 
pride and greed of property. If he offered to 
return all that his father had taken from 
Bhabesh Mitter by winning that law-suit, would 
not the old man accept it ? Ought he not to 
take It for the sake of Minu and her little 
brother? But Mukul knew for certain that the 
old man would beg in the streets before he 
would accept a gift from Nabin Ghose’s son. 

He did not need to accept it. Mukul could 
no longer regard that property as his own; he 
dedicated it to Minu and the baby Mukul. He 
would manage it in their interest, accumulate 
the income from it in bank accounts under their 
names and give it to them when they came of 
age. 

Tired with thinking Mukul shut his eyes 
and lay back in the chair He thought of his 
mother Amidst the saddening welter of world- 
ly affairs there come into every young man’s 
life times so devoid of all peace that he longs to 
rest his hot, distraught, and pain-racked head 
upon the soft tender breast of some good, 
loving woman. Mukul’s drooping body and 
mind were hungry for the gentle touch of a 
woman’s hand and the peaceful nest of a 
breast. With an aching heart he fell asleep. 

Mukul’s sleep was broken by a dream. 
The dream itself was gone but the magic of it 
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remained. The musi& of tiny pattering feet 
played over the floor of a room; the wall trem- 
bled like the string of a vina. On some strange 
instrument strung with threads of moonlight 
sounded the laughter of a child. 

Slowly he came out on to the open roof. 
There was a faint flush of light in the east. 
Slowly a flood of gold began to tumble out 
through the eastern portal. Heaven’s goddess 
of beauty, out of an uncovered ewer, was 
spilling nectar everywhere. Mukul gazed at the 
golden sky and mused. Perhaps Minu and her 


little brother were awaking now. The house 
would fill with a joyous tumult as they dis- 
covered their toys and new clothes. More- 
beautiful and far more charming than this ex- 
quisite sky must those little laughing faces, 
be! 

Mukul had been gazing long and was now 
calm. It seemed to him as though someone who* 
loved him had sent this beautiful dawn even aa 
he had sent gifts to Minu and her little brother. 

(Translated from ^Mayapuri^ by Srimati Lila Ray) 


WHY BRITAIN SURRENDERED TO HITLER 

Truth Behind ‘^Chamberlain the Peace-Maker” 

Story of Bntain/s Poor Defences and Dominion's 
Failure to Hely 

B.y CHAMAN LAL 


British Propaganda is the mightiest weapon 
being used to conceal facts. Chamberlain is 
being immortalised as a great God of Peace. I 
am not his rival, nor his enemy, but I wish the 
truth should be told to millions of our country- 
men who think Britain is an invincible power. 
Hitler has defeated the combined power of 
British and French Empire without firing a shot. 
The reader will think that I am a rebel and 
my statement can be full of prejudice. Hence 
I will quote the greatest imperialist paper, the 
Daily Express, which is a great supporter of 
Chamberlain^s policy and a friend of Germany. 
This is what the newspaper says: — 

We Were Not Prepared 

Were we prepared ? No. 

In the dark days which are gone the citizens of 
Britain formed the view that this country is not in the 
position adequately to resist attacks from our enemies. 

First of all, our anti-aircraft guns. Walk where you 
like, go when you choose, and see for yourself that 
almost aU the guns set up to defend London are pre-war 
or early war types. There are very few modern anti-air- 
craft guns among them. The modern anti-aircraft gun is 
a weapon of accuracy and power. During the trouble 
an incident, which passed almost unnoticed, occurred over 
Vienna, There a German airplane was brought down by 
a single s^ot from an anti-aircraft gun. We want a 
multitude^ of guns like that to defend our citadel. 

•Next, 0^ airplanes. Unquestionably our need is for 
^he figi^r and our necessity is for the type of air- 
Pil tnan overtake and destroy the enemy bomber. 


It is believed that our system of air defence depends oai 
an unending patrol of the skies, day and night continu- 
ously discovering and warding off the attacking airplane.. 
For this patrol system we need a host of fighter plane® 
far greater in number than those which we have built 
already. 

As for our Army, during the trouble report, were 
circulated^ damaging to the prestige of the War Office and 
its organisation. There was an alarming shortage of 
A. R. P. material such as sandbags, shovels, pickaxes 
and stuff to .curtain windows. Profiteering of a most 
vicious kind took place in the sale of these commodities. 

Food Shortage 

Then there was difficulty about food. The public 
began to hoard it. Why? Because the belief existed 
that supplies would run out, Mr. W. S. Morrison told us 
not so long ago that it would be foolish to grow food in 
Britain in preparation for a war which might never hap- 
pen. We are entitled now to make our preparations for 
the next alarm by getting rid of Mr. W. S. Morrison and 
securing a Minister who will produce a programme of 
growing foodstuffs for emergency. 

Defective Gas Masks 

Rightly or wrongly, the citizens take the view that the 
gas masks they have been given are of doubtful value. It 
was disconcerting to the general public to see the supply 
of these gas masks failing in very many places, and also 
to learn that in most areas no form of anti-gas protection 
was ready for infant children up to four years of age. 

Dominions Failed to Help 

The Dominions which form the proud 
Empire failed to do anything practical except^ 
lip sympathy. Only Sir Sikandar and a few* 
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Indian Rajas gave assurances of help. The 
paper laments; — 

“ But the most serious part of our unpreparedness 
Tvas shown in our relations with the Dominions. It is 
■well known that people were disappointed. They expected 
more encouragement and more support from the Domi- 
mions. They did not get it.” 

The Express concludes very honestly: 

No Longer Invincible 

No. We were not prepared. But if we learn the 
Jesson, if we are resolute in repairing the gaps in our 
defences; if we labour to multiply the fruits of our soil; 
if we now and here decide to undertake no commitments 
and to make no pledges without the approval of the 
Dominions, then it can be said that out of evil will come 
good. 

The same paper only a week ago had an- 
nounced that Britain was invincible. It had 
never lost a battle except in America. And 
yet after 6 days the same paper confesses the 
■truth. 

And Yet Another View— 
Everything was Pre-Arranged! 

Many intelligent observers believe that 
■everything was pre-arranged between Hitler 
and Chamberlain and that Chamberlain had 
Jong since decided to sell Czecho-Slovakia 
and . . . ? 

Bewildered citizens are asking whether all 
the ofScial war preparations of the last few 
‘days are not an elaborate “ spoof ” calculated 
to panic them into an acceptance of what arc, 
after all, Herr Hitler’s Godesberg demands. 

It seems clear now that knowledge of what 
was going on was purposely withheld and the 
■emotional tension skilfully increased from hour 
to hour while behind the closed doors of the 
■ conference rooms the poor remains of Britain’s 
honour, prestige and future security were 
bargained for and sold. 

On the eve of his flight to Munich, Mr 
■Chamberlain himself told the crowd: “Every- 
thing will be alright this time ”. 

As I foretold, he had decided to “ do a 
Hoare ” on Czechoslovakia, to sell out to the 
Dictators; and, having arranged that potential 
critics would not prolong the debate in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, he took the 
lack of challenge to his recent activities as 
, carte blanche to proceed with his betrayal. 

To Cover Retreat 

Many rumours seeking to explain the 
almost complete capitulation to Hitler after 
having worked up the nation to war frenzy are 
•current. The most interesting is that the 


Russian air-fleet was wrhten down as unreliable 
on the authority of Colonel Lindbergh, who has 
visited Russia recently. 

The plain fact is that stories of the alleged 
inefi&ciency of the French defences and the 
Russian attack were accepted without any real 
attempt at confirmation and were circulated in 
case they would be needed to cover Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s intended retreat. 

Tereob-Stricken People 

The truth is the people of England have 
become ease-loving. They are afraid of war 
and not ready for any sacrifice except shouting 
at Trafalgar Square. This is proved by the 
way the civil population of Britain react to the 
threat of war during the crisis. 

They Fled 

Wealthy people fled into remote parts of 
the country, paying fantastic prices for houses 
and cottages. 

In the West Country, regarded as one of 
the best “safety zones ” country houses worth 
from £750 to £1,000 were being sold for over 
£3,000. 

In other cases large sums were offered for 
cottages which will probably have to be demo- 
lished under slijm clearance schemes. 

In this area there is no unemployment in 
the building trade, every available man being 
engaged on altering and reconditioning property 
and constructing shelters. 

Sudden boom has also saved many hotel 
proprietors from a lean season. 

Graver side of activities has been the whole- 
sale purchase of stocks of food by moneyed 
people. 

Huge supplies of tea, sugar, coal and canned 
foods have been bought for hoarding. 

Reports tell of van loads of food being 
ordered frorn London for small families who 
have moved to the country. 

Another order was for £200 worth of 
groceries and one for six hundredweight of 
biscuits for pet dogs. 

Thousands go to Wales & Ireland 

Another interesting sidelight of the great 
exodus was the amazing rise in the population 
of Glamorgan. In one week it rose by over 
193,000. 'Thousands of rich people rushed to 
Ireland and even to America. Everywhere the 
people were panic-stricken and except the poor 
working classes, everyone showed signs of 
cowardice. 
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Hitler 

■ ' Sb the atay being unprepared, _ planes 
being hopeless, Anti-Aircraft guns being old 
and Dominions refusing to help. Hitler comman- 
ded Chamberlain “ Obey or die ” and Chamber- 
lain bowed and said; "At Thy Command” 
and shouted Heil Hitler. 


The future ■ historians will give Chamber- 
lain his due reward. He saved his country.. 
What if he sold England’s honour. He beheves/ 
in " Safety First ”. 

London, 

October, 3, 1938. 



FEDERAL RAILWAY AUTHORITY 

Imperium in Imperio 
B.y D. V. DIVEKAR 


One of the many objectionable features of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 is the Federal 
Railway Authority proposed to be established 
according to the Act. Systematic attempts 
seem to have been made in the Act to curtad 
the powers of the Federal Ministry and the 
Federal Legislature. Not to speak of the 
Reserved Departments and the Special Respon- 
sibilities of the Governor-General, there is the 
Reserved Bank Act that restricts the liberty of 
action of the federal Finance Member. There 
is also the Federal Railway Authority that is 
cleverly designed to withdraw Railway Admins- 
tration and Railway finance from the hands of 
the Federal Railway to Communication Member 
whatever may be his designation. The Federal 
Railway Authority is to possess wide powers 
and will practically be a. Government within a 
Government. Efforts were made to see that a 
condition was laid down to the effect that 
Indian federation should not come into existenct- 
unless the Federal Railway Authority was 
duly brought into shape. At any rate this 
express condition does not appear to have been 
accepted. Nevertheless the device of the new 
Federal Railw'ay Authority stands revealed. 

It IS hardly necessary to emphasise the 
importance of railways to a nation from the 
economic and political pomt of view. What 
arteries are_ to the body, railways are to the 
nation. Railways in India bulk enormously in 
India’s economy. According to the recent 
rppprt of thp Railway Board, the total mileage 
in, India is 43,128, thp total capital at charge 
in all Railways is Rs. 880 -13 crores. The whole 
4taff.;runs up to' 7,10,880 and the total income 
‘iis Rb. 95-48 crores. These figures indicate the 


extent of the control over Railways to be vested! 
in the Federal Railway Authority alone to all- 
intents and purposes. Railways do not form a. 
static factor in the nation’s life. Railways are 
bound to develop as economic condition permits. 
In 1908 the Mackay Committee had visualizedi' 
extention of railway mileage in India to the 
figure of one lakh Railways are thcrefore- 
sure to be an increasingly important and vital' 
function in the Indian Administration. 

Brief History 

The history of the Federal Railway Autho- 
rity can be easily told. There is no mention, 
of it in the Simon Commission Report. The 
question was not referred to in the Round Table- 
Conferences. Almost all of a sudden, the 
Federal Structure Committee remarked ini 
January of 1931 that they are of opin' on that 
the Federal Railway Authority should be formed! 
if after expert examinations that course seemed, 
desirable. In the discussion on th s proposal 
Mr. Jayakar recorded his dissent. Mr. Jayakan- 
admitted his failure to understand what the- 
Federal Railway Authority was to be like. He 
laid stress on the fact that whatever that be^ 
perfect freedom must be left to the Minister to- 
control that Board and to make arrangements 
with regard to its constitution, functions and 
powers. Mr. Jinnah too agreed to the Expert 
Committee and not the Board But any how the 
question was not thoroughly threshed out in the 
R. T. Conferences and its Commitees. The Indiam 
Consultative Committee met in India, in 1932. 
In it there was general agreement that Rail- 
ways should be run on commercial lines and- 
that without depriving the Indian Legislatures- 
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of their legitimate powers of control over policy 
and general administration, the actual day-to- 
day administration should be in the hands of 
an independent authority. The Indian Consti- 
tution should contain a clause that a Statutory 
Railway Board should be appointed and its 
powers, functions' and composition should be 
entirely determined by an Act of the future 
Indian Legislature. In the White Paper, para- 
graph 74 of the Introduction, there is a brief 
reference to the Statutory Board now yclept 
the Federal Railway Authority, 

In June of 1933 the Secretary of State 
appointed a Committee of over twenty members 
and that Committee formulated its sketch 
proposals regarding the future administration 
of Indian Railways. Whether this was the 
Expert Committee contemplated by Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee was not known. 
Anyhow it submitted its report containing in 
great detail the constitution, functions, etc. of 
the Federal Railway Authority. The Joint 
Com m ittee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
accepted the sketch proposals with two modifi- 
cations, VIZ., that not less than three of the 
seven members of the proposed Authority 
should be appointed by the Governor-General 
in his discretion, and that the Authority should 
not be constituted on a communal basis. This 
latter modification is all to the good of the 
Authority itself and the nation Excepting 
this fact the whole constitution of the Authority 
is deserving of condemnation. 

Indian Demand 

The unanimous demand of the entire British- 
Indian Delegation was that only a clause 
should be inserted in the Government of India 
Act that a Federal Railway Authority should 
be constituted and the constitution, functions 
etc. should be left to be settled by means of 
federal legislation in India. This demand has 
been completely flouted. Almost every detail 
about the Federal Railway Authority has been 
fixed up in the Act and in the 8th Schedule to 
the Act. Clauses 181 to 199, both inclusive, 
deal with the Authority and the 8th Schedule 
too covers with its sixteen clauses all the points 
that can be raised respecting the Authority 
The distinction between a clause of the Act 
proper and a clause in the Schedule is a dis- 
tinction between Tweedledum and Tweedledee; 
for like the Act itself the Schedule also cannot 
be modified but by the Parliament. All along, 
the popular Indian demand had been that a 
bare clause should be incorporated in the Act. 


But obviously the British Government did not 
want ansdhing to be decided either by the- 
present Legislative Assembly or by the Federal 
Assembly. Now practically nothing is to be 
done by the Indian Legislature and thus that 
Indian “ Parliament ” has been baulked of its 
right. The Government of India in its despatch, 
recommended that rules under the Act about 
the Federal Railway Authority should be made' 
isubject to modification after a prescribed, 
period by the Indian Legislature. Even this- 
minor right has not been left in the hands of 
the Indian Legislature. 

Constitution and Functions 

According to the Act and the Schedule,, 
the Federal Railway Authority is to consist of.' 
seven members, three of whom are to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor-General in his discretion. 
The Governor-General is also to appoint in his 
discretion a member of the Authority to be 
the President thereof. The appropriations of 
money will be made by the Federal Railway" 
Authority and not by the Federal Assembly. 
The accounts and expenditure of the Federal 
Railway Authority will come up before the 
Assembly only if the Authority stand in need, 
of financial help from the Federal Treasury. 
This means' that in ordinary circumstances the 
Assembly will have no control over the 
Authority. The ‘policy’ is to be determined 1 
by the Federal Railway Member or the 
Assembly; but ‘the executive authority of the 
federation in respect of the regulation and the’ 
construction, maintenance and operation of 
Railways shall be exercised’ by the Federal 
Railway Authority. If there is any dispute as 
to whether a question is or is not a question of 
policy, the decision of the Governor-General 
in his discretion is to be final. 

Railway Rates 

The question of rates and fares is exceed- 
ingly important. The industrial and commer- 
cial development of India depends to a large 
extent on Railway rates on goods. So far the 
policy of the Railways has not been favourable 
to India. In broad terms the policy may be- 
described as favourable to imports of manu- 
factured articles and export of raw materials. 
In the new dispensation, the Governor-General' 
may appoint a Railway Rates Committee_ to • 
settle disputes about rates and traffic facilities. 
A Bill regulating the rates to fares to be charg- 
ed on any railway cannot be introduced in 
either Chamber of the Federal Legislature' 
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' except on the recomlaendation of the Governor- 
General. Thus it will be easily seen that the 
Governor-General and the Federal Railway 
Authonty share between themselves most of 
the control over Indian Railways and the 
Federal Railway Member and the Legislature 
hardly come into the picture. 

South African Railway Board 

Let me briefly point out the methods of 
Railway administration in other countries. 
There are Boards of Commissioners in Canada 
and Victoria, Queensland and other Australian 
States. But they are under the control of the 
Ministers in charge of Railways or communi- 
cations and are not in possession of indepen- 
dent autocratic powers as is to be the case with 
the Federal Railway Authority in India. The 
South African Act is the most pertinent and 
apt. By the 1909 Act the control and manage- 
ment of railways, ports and harbours of the 
Union is exercised through a Board of three 
Commissioners who are appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council and the Minister 
of the State is the Chairman of that Board. In 
1916 an amendment to the Act was adopted 
saying that the General Manager of Railways 
is to be governed by such regulations as the 
Minister may from time to time frame after 
consultation with the Board. As regards Rail- 
way Rates, the British method is the best from 
the nationalist point of view. The fixation of 


Railway rates is assigned to the Railway Rates 
Tribunal of three experts. One is appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor, one by the Board of Trade 
and one by the Ministry of Transport. 

Vital Modifications 

These facts will reveal how defective and 
reactionary the proposed Federal Railway 
Authority in India is designed to be. If the 
Federal Railway Authority is to be generally 
acceptable to Indian nationalist public 
opinion^ it must be under the control 
of the Federal Railway Member; all its 
members must be appointed by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Federal Ministers; 
the Minister in charge of Railways should be 
the ex-officio President; all its funds must be 
appropriated by the Federal Legislature; and 
Railway rates etc. should be determined on the 
advice of a Railway Rates Tribunal formed 
on the lines of the British Tribunal, including 
representatives of the industrial and commer- 
cial communities. Unless there reforms are 
effected, the Federal Railway Authority will 
not be able to fulfil its professed purpose, viz., 
that of acting on business principles, due regard 
being had by them to the interests of agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce and the general public. 
As it is, the Federal Railway Authority is bound 
to be condemned by all people and parties in 
India. 


Old dated manuscripts in the collection 
of the Dacca University 

Kalidas Nag, in the course of his review of the exhibited in the last Session of the Bengal Literary 

Virataparvan of the Mfhabharata_ published by the Conference at Krishnanagar. The Dacca University 

xJhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, de'ervedly con- possesses the following early dated MSS in its collection: 

gratulates the Ins'itute on the acquisition of a manus- Padmapurana-lSll Saka. Sarada-tilaka Tantra-1361 

“Cnpt (which parvan?) of the Mahabharata dated 1437 Saka. Visnu Purana — 1388 Saka. Mahabharata— Aranya 

A.D. 1 send this note for the information of Dr. Nag, Parva-1393 Saka. Harivamsa-1425 Saka. Saradatilaka- 

as well as of the public, that equally old MSS of the 1430 Saka. 

3engal recension of the great epic are extent. A MS of 
ahe Adi-parvan dated 1390 Saka=:1468 A.D. was 


N. K. Bhattasali 



THE NEED OF ORGANIZING THE JUVENILE AND SCHOOL 

UBRARIES IN BENGAL 

By Miss USHA BISWAS, m.a., b.t. 


If the love of reading for reading’s sake is to 
be inculcated among our children, the juvenile 
and school libraries must needs be organized on 
proper lines. These should be far better equip- 
ped and should be much more adequately 
utilized than they are at present. The pro- 
blem as to how to afford the juvenile readers 
ampler and more suitable library facilities 
should therefore seriously engage the attention 
of all the eminent educationists of the day. 
Dominated as the present-day educational 
system is by the bugbear of too many examina- 
tions, the preparation of the school lessons 
takes up most of the time of the pupils. To 
achieve success in the examinations they have 
to do a good deal of cramming, which proves too 
great a drudgery for them to beget a real love 
of learning. At the present time, the sole end 
of the schooling they receive seems to consist 
in preparing for the examinations. As a result 
of this, very few of them turn out to be great 
lovers of books in later life. Besides, as they 
have to finish the syllabus within a limited 
time, they are generally so much overburdened 
with their school studies that they have hardly 
enough time to read books other than their pres- 
cribed text-books. All this serves to stifle the 
individuality of the children, who are thus re- 
duced to so many machines for reproducing the 
information imparted in the class room at the 
examination hall. This constitutes one of the 
most serious defects of school education at the 
present moment. The school children are, as a 
rule, lacking in general knowledge, as they have 
a tendency to confine themselves almost entire- 
ly to their text-books. 

We must not also lose sight of the fact that 
the work of a librarian requires a good deal of 
expert and technical knowledge. In our coun- 
try a librarian is generally looked upon as a 
mere “ caretaker ” of books, who does not need 
to have special educational qualifications or 
any professional training. If good libraries are 
considered to be so many assets of consider- 
able value, the status of the librarians must 
also be raised. They should be recruited from 
the real lovers of books — from well-read and 
well-informed persons, possessing high educa- 


tional qualifications. They need to be trained'! 
in the library technique too. It is quite grati- 
fying to note that the initiative has already 
been taken by the Imperial Library of Calcutta, 
in this direction by opening a training centre 
for the purpose of training some candidates in 
the librarian’s work. But, to my mind, special 
training courses should also be provided for the 
prospective librarians of the juvenile and school . 
libraries. It is a pity that at the average 
school in Bengal the work is ordinarily entrust- 
ed to inexperienced teachers, who are hardly 
well-equipped for the task and who hardly take 
it seriously enough. The attention of the heads 
of all the secondary schools of the Province 
should be called to the imperative need of 
trained and qualified librarians. If the juve- 
nile and school libraries are to be properly 
organized in Bengal, first and foremost, an 
adequate number of qualified men and women 
should be trained in the librarian’s work. In 
case no provision for their training can be made 
at the Imperial Library, special training courses 
may well be instituted by the Dacca and Cal- 
cutta Universities for the purpose. The mini- 
mum educational qualifications of the candi- 
dates eligible for such training should be fixed, 
and the standard of training as well as the 
length of the course is to be determined by a 
body of experts. Diplomas should also be 
granted at the end of these training courses, so 
as to enable the trained librarians to secure 
decent situations. Such a scheme is likely to 
prove practicable, and will not perhaps entail 
too much recurring expenditure. 

In Bengal there are very few public 
libraries, which are specially intended to meet 
the needs of the juvenile readers Sporadic 
efforts are, however, being made at the present 
time to supply this long-felt want by opening 
juvenile sections in one or two public libraries 
in Calcutta. But perhaps these juvenile sec- 
tions contain only a number of books suitable 
for children, and are hardly what a model 
juvenile library should be like. Juvenile 
libraries need to be organized on far sounder 
lines. If possible, trained and qualified women- 
librarians should be appointed for the purpose 
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■of supervising the juvenile libraries, as women 
are expected to be able to appreciate the needs 
•of small children better than men. Provision 
should also be made for suitable reading rooms 
in these juvenile libraries, where children can 
be provided with comfortable sitting accom- 
modation. Care should be taken that the 
juvenile readers are afforded all other facilities 
for reading. The possibilities of opening a suffi- 
cient number of good public juvenile libraries in 
the rural and mofussil areas of the Province 
should be carefully investigated, as in these 
.areas well-equipped school libraries are seldom 
available. Even in the urban areas of the 
Province all the schools cannot be expected to 
.afford well-equipped libraries, the financial 
jesources of some of them being quite meagre 
and insufficient. A good deal of economy can 
'be effected by the interborrowing of books 
.among the schools, if such a practice can, at all, 
•be introduced. Such schools as have no well- 
equipped libraries of their own can, however, 
be benefited by .public juvenile libraries also, as 
these latter institutions can perhaps be organiz- 
■ed on a much bigger scale than what the 
limited funds of the schools permit of. If an 
adequate number of well-organized public 
juvenile libraries can be started throughout the 
'Province, school children may well be taken 
round these institutions, now and again. Occa- 
.sional visits to these places may help to en- 
■gender a love of reading among the youtliful 
visitors, even if these visits do not serve any 
other useful purpose. The pupils must needs 
he impressed with the value and importance ot 
.such institutions The outward appearances 
■ nf these juvenile libraries' should 'al^d btj im»;~ 
'posin g .and attractive. " A airect appeal to ttie ’ 
•eyfe " bdlng ihe~most effective means of secur- 
ing children’s interest. The very atmosphere 
‘■of these places should be conducive to the 
.•sacredness of feelings, with which the juvenile 
yisitors_ ought to be inspired, when visiting these 
institutions. Much more systematic methods of 
'lending out books should be devised, and the 
rates of subscriptions to be realized from the 
juvenile readers should be as small as possible, 
as otherwise these institutions will fail to be 
•popularized. School children should be allowed 
•special concessions. 

In Bengal, perhaps only a small number of 
schools can boast of possessing well-equipped 
libraries. In each school, there should be a 
■separate library for the use of the teachers. In 
.addition to the common and general library 
■(including the reference library), each class 
should ffiave a library of its own, which should 


contain a choice collection of books, suited to 
the varying needs of children of different tastes. 
A good deal of discretion is to be exercised in 
the matter of selection. The books should be 
very carefully graded according to the ages of 
the children, and should be well adapted to the 
needs of each class. The subject-matter should 
be both instructive and interesting. It should 
also be of varied interest, so as to suit the 
different tastes of individual children. At- 
tempts should therefore be made to cover the 
various branches of knowledge, such as fiction, 
science, travels, biographies, mythology, his- 
tory, geography, stories of adventures and 
hunting expeditions and the like, and thus to 
enlarge the range of the pupils’ reading. The 
bindings and the get-up of the books meant for 
the smaller children need to be pretty and at- 
tractive. These books should also be profusely 
illustrated with nicely coloured pictures. 
As children are apt to take a fancy 
to coloured things, they will naturally be 
attracted by the pretty colours and feel tempt- 
ed to go through the contents of the books. 
Efforts should also be made to create the right 
type of tastes The librarians in charge of the 
school and juvenile libraries should therefore 
be good psychologists too, as one of their main 
duties should consist in forming healthy tastes 
and developing the habit of reading. They 
must be keenly alive to the needs of the grow- 
ing minds of the youthful readers and must be 
conversant with child-psychology. These 
librarians should also be well-acquainted with 
juvenile literature, as they are supposed to 
guide and help the children in the matter of 
selection. They should try to keep in touch 
with all the important up-to-date publications 
in the domain of juvenile literature and all the 
modern developments in the library technique. 
The stock of books should be added to from 
year to year. Some funds are to be annually 
ear-marked for the purpose. The children 
should be encouraged to borrow books regular- 
ly from the school libraries. Provisions should 
therefore be made for the regular and systema- 
tic lending out of books to the pupils. 

The books should be nicely and properly 
arranged in the cupboards, and should be 
within easy reach of the pupils, so that they 
may not experience any difficulty, whatever, in 
choosing and securing the books of their choice. 
The children must have free access to the 
school libraries, which should form an import- 
ant instrument of their education. It is a 
treat to see the juvenile scholars rummaging 
these storehouses of learning in quest of the 
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invaluable treasure hidden in the books. The 
pupils must be afforded the opportunity of 
slaking their thirst for knowledge as much as 
possible. So it will not do to restrict the use 
of the school libraries, the object of which 
should be to whet the children’s desire for 
learning and not to abate it. Their intellectual 
curiosity should therefore be stimulated, and 
their spirit of inquiry is to be roused. They 
should not be allowed to take things for grant- 
ed and should always be encouraged to find 
them out for themselves Books should be the 
main sources of their information. The teach- 
ers are only to help and guide them in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Some of the school 
authorities may object to letting the children 
have free access to the libraries on the ground 
that a good many books are thus likely to get 
lost and damaged. Such apprehensions may 
not be absolutely groundless. But, to my mind, 
much depends on the training. If the pupils 
find that the teachers are relying on them and 
trusting them absolutely, they will perhaps try 
to prove worthy of their trust, and may not 
feel inclined to abuse it. Their sense of res- 
ponsibility, too, will thus be appealed to. The 
teachers in charge should see that the books 
taken out are put back in their proper places 
by the children themselves after they have 
done with those. The necessity and importance 
of neatness and tidiness should also be im- 
pressed on the pupils, who should be taught 
how to take proper care of the books borrowed 
by them. The monitors and monitresses of the 
classes will be directly responsible to the 
teachers for any loss or damage of the books 
taken out by their fellow pupils. 

There should be regular periods for study 
during the school hours. Suitable reading rooms 
should also be provided for the purpose. These 
must have a bright and cheerful aspect, and 
should be well-ventilated and well-lighted. The 
teachers in charge should see that strict silence 
is observed by the pupils during the reading 
hours as the seriousness of the purpose needs 
to be brought home to the latter. The children 
should never be allowed to indulge in idle talk, 
so that they may not thus disturb their fellow 
pupils in their reading. They will thus be 
trained in the powers of concentration as well 
as self-control. The school library can thus be 


the indirect means of developing the pupils’ 
moral character too. If education is to act as 
a dynamic force in life, the training of charac- 
ter should go, hand in hand, with the develop- 
ment of the intellect. 

It is no good collecting and preserving 
books only, unless these are well utilized. To 
test as to whether the children have actually 
gone through the books borrowed by them should 
be one of the important duties of the class 
teachers. Regular questions are to be set on 
the contents of the books, and marks are to be 
given on the merits of the answers. Provision 
should also be made for some special prizes for 
those who will be able to secure the highest 
marks in these tests at ^he end of the year. 
The general tendency of the .juvenile readers is 
to borrow books on fiction only, which are ordi- 
narily in great demand in the schools. But 
the children’s education will turn out to be 
defective, if they fail to gain an all-round 
knowledge. So a versatile taste needs to be 
cultivated. Specialization is to begin at a much 
later stage. 

The library movement, which is compara- 
tively a recent development in Bengal, needs to 
be popularized throughout the Province. It is 
high time that organized efforts should be 
launched to give an impetus to the movement. 
Annual conferences of the librarians may be of 
great help in popularizing the movement and 
disseminating information regarding the scienti- 
fic organization of libraries. In the future 
sessions of these conferences the juvenile and 
school libraries of the Province should be ade- 
quately represented, so as to enable these 
librarians to discuss their common problems, 
to evolve useful schemes and to profit by 
mutual exchange of experience and ideas. In 
connection with these conferences, book fairs 
and exhibitions of libraries may well be organiz- 
ed. In these the valuable collections of the 
juvenile and school libraries may also be ex- 
hibited. A special section may be assigned to 
the juvenile and school libraries. Such func- 
tions are likely to give rise to a healthy spirit 
of competition among the schools, and to focus 
the attention of the educated puplic upon the 
juvenile and school libraries, the practical utility 
of which can thus be borne in upon them. 
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THE LOGIC OF KARNATAKA’S DEMAND 

By V. B. KULKARNI 


To THOSE who have doubted the wisdom of 
creating linguistic provinces, the recent unedi- 
fying episode in the Central Provinces should 
serve as an eye-opener. Whether the C. P 
wrangle was the outcome of personal rivalries 
among its Cabinet Ministers, or was a sequel 
to the inevitable conflict that arises out of a 
promiscuous grouping together of distinct and 
highly evolved linguistic units, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that the existing structure 
of the Central Provinces does not conduce to 
a smooth and orderly evolution of its admini- 
stration. Small wonder, therefore, that a 
movement has been set on foot for detaching 
the Marathi area from the Hindi portion and 
linking it to Maharashtra. The Khare episode 
has been of especial significance to us of 
Karnataka, for, our erstwhile opponents have, 
by a strange fatality, suddenly turned them- 
selves into staunch supporters of the principle 
of linguistic provinces. 

Scenes such as those enacted in the C. P. 
are not peculiar to that Province alone. 
Madras and Bombay are faced with a similar 
problem, perhaps in all its worst aspects. 
Public life in the Southern Presidency is often 
vitiated by a perpetual quadtangular fight 
between four divergent linguistic units, Tamil. 
Malayalam, Telugu and Kannada., although the 
sanity of the contending parties has so far 
prevented their rivalries from assuming the 
blatancy of the C. P. imbroglio. 

In Bombay the friction between Gujerat 
and Maharashtra is wellknown. Although 
Karnataka has always wisely kept itself aloof 
from these bickerings, the very fact of its 
presence in full force as a distinct unit has 
added to the complexity of the problem. An 
example of the deep-seated linguistic rivalries 
that exist in this Province is provided by the 
Khare episode, which has been utilized as a 
welcome opportunity by a certain section of 
the vernacular press to indulge in unbridled 
vituperation against some of India's most 
respected leaders. It is suicidal to ignore 
developments such as these, for, they constitute 
a grave danger to our national solidarity. 

But we cannot remove this canker from our 
body-politic by merely tinkering wdth the 


problem. With the best of intentions, the 
government of a composite province can bring 
Justice to none. Take, for example, the Southern 
Presidency. The Tamilians preponderate. As 
a majority community, their interests and stake 
in the Presidency are, naturally enough, greater 
than those of the other three linguistic units. 
The Government of Madras, which has the 
the responsibility of ministering to a variety of 
interests, cannot, theoretically at least, 
give that exclusive attention to the major- 
ity community which it could undoubtedly 
secure in a province of its own But its 
numerical superiority and the consciousness 
of its importance ensure its being accorded 
preferential treatment which is, however, not 
half so advantageous as having a separate 
province Favoured treatment must a.lways be 
at the cost of others, resulting in an unequal 
distribution of governmental amenities and 
patronage Thus none of the communities get 
that full measure of justice which they have 
a right to expect at the hands of their Govern- 
ment. Speaking for Madras Karnataka, it has 
scarcely received any attention at the hands of 
its Government. 

In the Bombay Presidency the situation 
is equally unsatisfactory Despite their long- 
standing rivalries, Gujerat and Maharashtra 
have taken good care to .see that the strings of 
political power do not slip off their hands. 
Karnataka is nowhere in the picture, except 
that our pliant legislators are often made con- 
venient pawns in the game of political 
ascendancy. It might be an exciting game for 
those who stand to gain by it, but we of Kar- 
nataka who are 35 lakhs in number and 
constitute 25% of the Presidency’s population, 
cannot share their edification. The consequen- 
ces of such an arrangement are obvious. Heart- 
burning, friction, j e a 1 o u s y and covert 
antagonism have become a chronic feature of 
the administrative and public life of the 
Presidency. 

The only panacea to these provincial ills 
is, therefore, to accord the right of self- 
determination to each linguistic area, provided 
it satisfies certain fundamental criteria. Below 
are given the opinions of some of the competent 
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authorities on the subject to reinforce 
argument in favour of creating linguistic 
provinces. 

Sir Bamfylde Fuller wrote thus: 

“ It would have been well for the country (India) 
had Its divisions into provinces for purposes of govern- 
ment followed the lines marked by race and language, 
so as to reinforce the sympathy which arises by similari- 
ty, by feelings of pride m local government. The exist- 
ing administi stive divisions are heterogeneous, so as to 
have a directly contrary effect ” 

Mr Lionel Curtis in his famous Letters to 
the People of India on Responsible Govemmenl 
says. 

“To a detached observer one of the most pathetic 
features in the Indian situation is the tenacity with which 
certain elements of its people, and those the most vocal, 
cling to features in the system organised by us foreign- 
ers, which are in fact the greatest obstacles to popular 
government. One is our educational system, another .s 
the Permanent Settlement, a third the vast satrapies into 
which our system has divided India. . . . The defect of 
the present areas (of administration) is that they are too 
mechanical. ...” 

The observations of the Montford Report, 
which was written after a personal study of 
India’s problems by the late Mr. Montagu, arc 
equally trenchant. Says the Report: 

“We are impre sed with the artificial and often 
inconvenient character of existing administrative units . . 
We cannot doubt that the business of government would 
be simplified if administrative units were both smaller 
and more homogeneous. . It is also a strong argument 
in favoui of linguistic or lacial units of government that, 
by making it pos-ible to conduct the business of legisla- 
tion in the vernacular, they would contiibute to diaw into 
the arena of public affairs men who were not acquainted 
with English. . ” 

An outcome of these recommendations was 
that a specific provision under Sec 52-A of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, was made for 
creating new provinces whenever it was found 
possible and desirable. The Simon Report 
supported the Montford recommendations. 
What is more important. Sec. 290 of the 
present Government of India Act has provisions 
essentially similar to Sec 52-A of the Act of 
1919. 

I have before me quite a sheaf of authori- 
ties urging the wisdom of reshuffling our 
provincial boundaries on rational grounds, but 
I have quoted enough to prove my point. 
However, before I pass on to the next topic, 
let me set down here what the Nehru Report 
has to say on the subject The observations 
of this Report are of especial significance to us 
for, the Congress, which is now in power, stands 
committed not merely to honour but to imple- 
ment the recommendations made therein. 

After making a powerful indictment upon 
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the present provincial distribution, the learned 
authors of the Report came to the weighty 
conclusion that 

“There must be a redistribution of provinces. Some 
of us favour small provinces, other prefer large pro- 
vince-. But small or large, the question of redistribu- 
tion has to be tackled.” 

Referring to Karnataka’s demand the 
Report contains these observations: 

“The case for the Karnataka was placed before us 
by a repre entative of the Karnataka Unification Sangh 
and the Karnataka Provincial Congress Committee It 
had been ably prepared with a wealth of information, 
historical, cultural and statistical. All our questions 
were answered satisfactorily and in our opinion a strong 
prima facie case for unification was made.” 

The readers of The Modern Review 
are not unaware of the disabilities from which 
Karnataka suffers under the present arrange- 
ment.! I shall, therefore, spare them the 
boredom of wading once more through a 
a catalogue of our grievances. But one point 
deserves particular emphasis. In the recent 
exchange of memorandum and counter-memo- 
randum over what is popularly known as the 
Bengali-Bihari controversy, the chief grouse of 
Bihar against its incorporation with Bengal 
was that 

“ As the Government installed in Calcutta was 
popularly known as the ‘ Government of Bengal,’ the 
yoint provinces came to be known as ‘ Bengal,’ in common 
parlance, and the very name of the historic province of 
Bihar gradually came to disappear, even from the 
text-books on geography.” 

But, Bihar was saved from such a catas- 
trophe by a timely recognition of its right to 
self-determination. 

The Powers-that-be that undertook the 
dismemberment of Karnataka, at a time when 
its people were scarcely aware of the magnitude 
of the injustice done to them, were untrammel- 
led by any considerations of maintaining the 
racial, linguistic and political integrity of a 
historic and cultured community. The dis- 
section of our vast and compact territory was 
accomplished with ruthless thoroughness nearly 
two centuries ago, and about twenty ravenous 
powers of varying bulk and ferocity were 
unleashed to bite off as much area as they could. 
So successful were they in their work of des- 
truction that the name of Karnataka does not 
occur in any map of India, whether political or 
geographical. The Congress alone is respon- 
sible for saving ir from being consigned to the 
limbo of oblivions 

1 I have dealt with this in sufficient detail in my 
articlrs in The Modem Review of November 1937 and 
July 1938 and in the Triveni of August 1938. 

2. The four districts of Bombay Karnataka are 
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That Kamatakh does not deserve this 
treatment can be easily proved. I am aware 
that it is not a healthy sign in a community to 
glue itself irrevocably to the pages of past 
achievements, but I do submit that an occa- 
sional peep into the past is necessary, if only 
to prove that we are not a superficial and 
inconsequential people, over whose eictinction 
not a tear need be shed. 

At the end of the 13th century A.D. the 
Deccan was threatened with a danger, the 
manner and magnitude of which was totally 
alien to the experience of the people. The 
Muslim conquerors, having consolidated their 
power in the north, began to press southwards 
carrying everything before them and dealing 
ruthless blows to all that the Hindus held dear 
and sacred. The Hindu States were too dis- 
united and feeble to organize a successful re- 
sistance to the menace. It was given to the 
rulers and people of Karnataka to rescue 
Hinduism and all that it stands for from certain 
extinction, by building up a powerful Empire 
with Vijayanagar, the City of Victory, as its 
proud capital. For two centuries and a half 
this Empire of Karnataka lived in unsurpassed' 
splendour, serving as a citadel of Hindu Dharma 
and a terror to its enemies. Hostile historians 
like Ferishtah, forei^ ambassadors like Abdur 
Razaak, European visitors like Paes, Nuniz and 
Barbosa, Court historians, and the numerous 
contemporaneous and subsequent epigraphical 
records and literary works unanimously testify 
to the greatness of Vijayanagar, which may be 
summed up in the following description of the 
capital by the Persian ambassador; 

“The city of Bidjanagar (Vijayanagar) is such that 
the pupil of the eye has never seen a place like it, and 
the ear of intelligence has never been informed that there 
existed anything to equal it in the world.” 

This seemmgly exaggerated description is 
corroborated by the accounts of the chroniclers 
mentioned above. It is indeed a sad irony of 
fate that the very champions of the civilization 
of the South are today faced with a threat to 
their distinctive existence. 

Doubts have been expressed in certain 
quarters about the benefits which might accrue 
by bringing together only the eight districts and 


designated as “Southern Division” although it is not 
evident what enormity the Government of Bombay would 
have been guilty of, if they were styled as “Karnataka 
Districts” The States in Karnataka arc called “South- 
ern Mahratta Country State ” wish what justice it is 
difficult to say. Even the railway that run« across our 
country is known as the “Madras and Southern Mahrat- 
ta” Railway. 


five talukas of British Karnataka, and whether 
it would not be more advantageous to wait till 
political circumstances in the country would 
favour the amalgamation of all the now widely 
scattered Kannada areas in the Deccan. While 
we have nothing but admiration for the grand- 
ness of this ideological conception, I am afraid 
we cannot postpone our demand to Greek 
Calends by placing reliance upon some for- 
tuitous development. The .sponsors of the 
unification movement, whose demand is and 
must necessarily be confined for the present to 
British Karnataka, will certainly welcome to 
their fold their brethren in the Karnataka 
States, if the latter develop suflBcient strength 
to transcend the existing political barriers. The 
move must essentially come from themselves. 

A certain amount of perturbation was 
recently caused in Karnataka by a persistent 
rumour that the Government of Madras had 
already submitted proposals, with the full sup- 
port of H. E. the Governor, for the separation 
of Andhra and that no steps were taken for 
supporting our case With a view to obtain an 
authoritative expression of opinion about the 
latest attitude of the Congress on the separa- 
tion of Karnataka, the Chairman of our 
Unification League wrote to Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, apprising him of the profound dissatis- 
faction that prevailed in Karnataka over the 
reported partial attitude of the Madras Govern- 
ment. In the course of his reply Sardar Patel 
observes thus: 

“If the question of redistribution of provinces on 
linguistic basis is to be tackled her after, as it some day 
will have to be, I have no do-ubt that it will be done 
uniformly without any regard to the strength of agita- 
tion or the volume of noise that can be made by any 
particular province If, however, your apprehensions 
about the Andhra province being separated turn out to be 
true, your path of separation of Karnataka would cer- 
tainly be very easy. I do not know if Madras Govern- 
ment has done anything recently, but you may be assured 
that on this question no discriminatory policy will be 
adopted. It would be unwise to rely too much upon 
rumours, pre s reports and representations from pro- 
vinces. The policy on that question has been fully 
defined by the Working Committee and you need have no 
apprehensions on that question.” 

It is but fair that the attitude of the Con- 
gress should be as set out in the Sardar’s letter, 
for nothing would be more harmful to the 
cause of that organization in Karnataka, than 
the adoption of a policy of discrimination. 
Karnataka’s case is as strong as that of Andhra 
and her necessity for separation is perhaps 
greater than that of the latter. To ignore this 
is to commit a great political blunder. 



SECOND WORLD YOUTH CONGRESS 


By SATYA N. MUKERJI, m.a. (Columbia University), 
Member of the Indian Delegation 


While war was raging m Europe and Asia 
every moment threatening to embroil the whole 
world, the youth of the world took the helm 
•of international affairs at the second World 
Youth Congress, which was held at Vassal 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York, from August 
16th to August 2‘ith. In the sylvan surround 
ings of the Vassar campus far from the 
atmosphere of gloom and despondency of the 
foreign offices of the world powers, five hundred 
•delegates and observers assembled representing 
forty million peoples of various organizations 
from fifty-three countries of the world. It was 
a replica of the League of Nations. 

The first opening reception was held at 
Randall’s Island Municipal stadium in New 
York City. It was a great spectacle: twenty- 
two thousand people watched and cheered 
lustily as each delegation walked in formation 
behind the national flag. A colourful program 
of music, songs and folk dances was presented 
by talented artists of various nationalities. Coro 
•d’ltalia supplied Italian songs and Inter-Club 
Chinese youth gave a program of songs of 
China. An expression of youthful frolic was 
offered in the form of folk dances by America, 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. The American 
Negro Choir sang spiritual songs of their race, 
which stirred the emotions of the audience to 
the highest pitch. 

The Mayor of New York City, Tiorello H. 
La Guardia, said in the course of his address 
of welcome: 

“If the youth of the world does not want war, there 
won’t be war. Let your slogan be, ‘ Let th:re be 
peace 

He urged the American and the foreign 
■delegates, “ to hand the world over to the next 
.generation in a better and more happy state 
than we handed it over to you.” 

Mr. Adolph A. Berle, U. S. Department of 
'State, in extending the official welcome of the 
Federal Government, emphasised collaboration 
Ibetween nations as the key to his government’s 
ipolicy. 

“ It is the conviction of this government that so, and 
mot otherwise, 'oan nations meet, can misunderstanding be 


avoided, can difficulties be resolved, and can people find 
the way of peace.” 

Towards the end of his address, Mr Berle 

said: 

“You must be ever on guard and capable in your 
watch against the many groups who seek to use you, not 
to forward the ideals of youth, but to forward some 
unspoken aim of power, ambition or conquest.” 

After the meeting at Randall’s Island, the 
delegates returned to the International House, 
the temporary headquarters of the second World 
Youth Congress. Here, a secretariat had been 
busy looking after the registration of the dele- 
gates, observers and visitors, and their various 
needs. 

The following day, Tuesday August 16th, 
all the delegates and observers except the 
American delegation left for Poughkeepsie on 
the ‘ Robert Fulton ’ of the Hudson River 
Day Line. The American Delegation took the 
train so that they would be at Vassar to wel- 
come the foreign delegates. The boat trip to 
Poughkeepsie afforded an opportunity to see 
some of the beauty spots of the New York 
State On the trip all the delegates were full 
of mirth and joy, especially the Czechoslova- 
kian group and the Latin Americans, who sang 
native songs all the way to Vassar College. 

The city of Poughkeepsie did not extend 
any official welcome to the delegates. The 
Congress was branded as Communistic. How- 
ever when we landed, we were welcomed by a 
band which played various national anthems, 
the members of the board of trustees of Vassar 
College, professors and local citizenry. The 
delegates got into the ’buses wh’ch were waiting 
there to take us to Vassar College. AVhen we 
arrived at the campus, we all walked in groups 
behind our national flags. Press and movietone 
took our pictures. Finally, we were escorted 
by volunteers — ^Vassar girls — ^to our rooms. 

It was planned to have the op'^ning meet- 
ing and reception at the Outdoor Theatre, but 
due to rain the plan was changed at the last 
minute. It was held at the College Chapel. 
The President’s wife, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, addressed the delegates, citing the success 
of the “ good neighbour policy. ” 
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"I think the goud neighbour policy of the_ United 
States with its Central and South American neighbours 
IS something of which we can be justly proud ” 

“ For some time it had been apparent that the 
United States with its neighbours to the South was a 
rather bullying big bi other who was not always tactful,” 

she said. The “good neighbour” policy, she 
said, was brought about through the wishes of 
the people. 

" No government or leaders can successfully cariy out 
a policy when the people aie not at the back of it” “It 
IS the people of a country who really have the deciding 
voice in whatever policies the leaders of the country may 
wish to carry out ” ' 

After the address of Mrs. Roosevelt, the 
President of Vassar College, Dr. Henry N. 
McCracken, addressed the audience He 
sounded a note of optimism 

“Isolation IS fatal The idea of peace can be 
destroyed by distortion. Organized society can talk 
people out of the idea of peace and turn them to war. 
Var is not only a trade and art, — ^it is a profession.” 

According to him, the greatest dangers to 
peace are the idea of justice and the various 
types of honour He pointed out the attempt 
made at Vassar College in teaching history to 
correct the mistakes of past wars. He emphasi- 
sed “ common sense ” as the basis of peace 

“ It is reassuring to learn that youth is wishing to 
heer of peace,” he said “ The reform of freedom is our 
call tonight.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt is a prolific writer and a 
very good speaker. I have heard her speak 
over the radio, I have read her speeches in the 
papers, but this is the first time I have heard 
her in person She is sincere in what she says 
and leaves an abiding impression upon the 
listener. She has a column in a daily paper. 
She holds a union card of the Newspaper Guild. 
She IS one of the outstanding women of our 
time, and probably the greatest living woman 
in America. She not only writes for 
American journals and papers but takes 
great interest in youth and education. She has 
addressed hundreds of meetings all over the 
United States embracing practically every 
subject under the sun. After the meeting was 
over, the delegates were invited to an ice-cream 
party at Ely Hall. Mrs. Roosevelt and Dr. 
McCracken were present. Mrs. Roosevelt shook 
hands with each delegate as they were intro- 
duced one after another by Joseph Cadden, 
Chairman of the United States committee of the 
World Youth Congress. President McCracken 
was occupied with ice-cream and at the same 
time, talking to various delegates. He is con- 
sidered to be a truly liberal American. In his 
opening address to the delegates he said, “ The 


college IS yours while you are here ” 

The Mam Building of the College was the 
centre of activity. The Congress Office was m 
this building, where practically all the foreign 
men delegates lived. Breakfast, lunch and 
dinner were served here. Dr. McCracken said, 
the only complaint he had was from the cook- 
the delegates ate twice as much as he thought 
they would! Many small committee meetings 
were also held here. 

On the morning of August 17th, the first 
session of the Congress opened at the Student 
Building. It was called “ the mutual informs 
tion session ”. Three languages were used 
throughout the sessions of the Congress: 
English, French and Spanish. In the Student 
Building where the “ mutual information 
sessions ”, “ plenary sessions, ” and all the 
other meetings of the Commission A were held, 
every seat on the main floor was equipped 
■with a pair of earphones which had five pegs. 
No matter what language the speaker used, it 
was immediately translated, and relayed over 
the earphone so that every delegate could 
understand the speaker at the same time. In 
other meetings, the interpreters had to explain 
every word that was uttered at the Commission. 
The entire procedure of the Congress was 
carried out on the basis of the League of 
Nations Assembly. 

The international secretary, Elizabeth 
Shield-Collins of Great Britain, submitted her 
report. In the course of her report, she said 
that the gathering was a much more truly 
representative one than the first World Youth 
Congress at Geneva two years ago, when eighty 
per cent of the delegates were from Europe- 
She noted that this time fifty-six nations were 
represented. 

She appealed to the delegates to join hands 
and work together for world peace. 

As soon as the election of the presiding 
committee was over, the mam business of the 
session began. The head of the delegation 
from every country read a report dealing with 
the conditions influencing youth in the country 
he represented. The time of each paper was 
limited to ten minutes. 

It would not be an exaggeration to mention 
here that over five hundred speeches were made 
by delegates in all the four Commissions. They 
all centered' around world peace, collective 
security, and the League of Nations in all their 
varoius ramifications. Since it is not possible 
within the scope of one article to mention 
what everybody said, I shall attempt here fco- 
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"mention the chief points of what some of the 
delegates have said at the Congress 

For several years the discussion of 
American youth has been divided between 
isolationism and collective security, but at the 
Second World Youth Congress they agreed on 
a common Peace program of seven points, 
closely resembling that enunciated recently by 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. The indivi- 
'dual members of the American delegation 
reserved the right to express their own opinion 
at general sessions 

The text of the announcement embodying 
the American program follows: 

Each day’s developments make more and more 
.■clear the fact that our situation is profoundly affected 
by whatever happens elsewhere in the world. 

“ Whatever may be our own wishes, we cannot, 
when there is trouble elsewhere, expect to remain 
unaffected. When destruction, impoverishment, and 
starvation afflict other areas, we cannot, no matter how 
hard we try, escape impairment of our own economic 
well-being. 

“’When freedom is destroyed ovei increasing areas 
•elsewhere, our ideals of individual libeity, or most- 
cherished political and social institutions are jeopardized, 

“When the dignity of the human soul is denied in 
great parts of the world, and when that denial is made 
a slogan under which propaganda is set m motion and 
armies take the field, no one of us can be sure that his 
country or even his home is safe. We well know, of 
course, that a condition of complete chaos will not 
•develop overnight, but it is clear that the present trend 
is in that direction and the longer this dnft continues 
the greater becomes the danger that the whole world 
may be sucked into a maelstrom of unregulated and 
savage economic, political and military competition and 
conflict. 

“To reverse the piesent ominous drift toward 
international anarchy and armed conflict we propose the 
following program ' 

“1. Limitation and progressive i eduction of 
armaments. 

“ 2. Economic reconstruction, with the assurance 
of justice to all peoples as the basis of international well- 
being and stability. 

“3 Adherence to the basic principles of interna- 
tional law as the guiding and governing rules of conduct 
among nations. Respect for and observance of treaties 
freely entered into. Modification of treaties by orderly 
processes when the nations concerned feel the need 
.arises. 

“Re pect for treaties should not, however, become 
the basis for freezing the status quo. Nations must 
undertake to evolve a new code of international law 
based on the principle of dealing out justice to all 
peoples. 

“4. Abstention from the use of force in pursuit of 
national policies and from interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations, 

“5. Collaboration in the freest possible intellectual 
exchange among nations. 

“6. Support of international cooperation in such 
ways and by such methods as may be practicable and 
which will advance and not contradict the program. 

“7. The equality of all peoples and races is basic 


to the securing of a peaceful world ordei Economic, 
cultural and political rights should be guaranteed to 
racial, religious and political minorities within nations 
to lessen war tension Subject nations and colonies 
should be stalled on the road to self-deteimination 
through the introduction of educational opportunities, 
abolition of oppressive tax laws, discriminatory employ- 
ment laws, segregation legislation and through the 
establishment of universal suffrage."’ 

Mr P Y. Yin of China was greeted with 
an ovation when he took the floor. He declared 
that, 

‘ Since the invasion of China by Japanese militarists, the 
youth of China from all walks of life have achieved an 
unprecedented solidarity "" 

The representatives of the Czechoslovakia 
delegation said; 

“We aie leadv to collaboiate with all people who 
hold the same ideal as we do — that is to say, a faith 
that intei national disputes raiist be settled by peaceful 
means, and according to the principle of liberty and 
equality 

Mr Yusuf Meherally presented India’’' 
report which was widely discussed among the 
delegates from all countries. Many of the 
delegates who have spoken to me privately, 
said, “The report of your delegation was the 
best ” This is what Frank'Adams said m the 
New York Times of August 18th, 1938: 

“ A scathing mdictment of Biitish rule in India was 
delivered by Yusuf Meherally, who declared that one 
hundred and eighty years of ‘ foreign imperialist rule ’ 
had reduced ‘ a prosperous India to an appalling condi- 
tion of poverty, mass illiteracy, and malnutrition.’ 

“ He asserted that at present India was ninety-two 
per cent ilhteiate, and quoted Will Durant as authority 
for an estimate that it was fifty per cent illiterate when 
the Bntish came He said the expectancy of hfe in 
India was only twenty-six years, against fifty-six in Great 
Britain and that four hundred of every one thousand 
Indian babies died before the age of eight. 

“The British delegates joined in the applause 
indicating their approval of Mr. Meherally’s words.” 

It was not possible to finish all the reports 
in one day So those who were unable to 
present their reports on the first day did so 
in sessions later in the week. 

The first meetings of Commissions A, B, C, 
and D was held in the evening of August 17th. 
They were largely devoted to technicalities, 
such as what procedure should be adopted in 
conducting the meeting. Some time was 
devoted to discussing the agenda and very few 
papers were read in Commission C. I came to 
know next day at breakfast that the same 
difficulty held in other Commissions. Although 
there were five Commission meetings scheduled, 
there were a few extra sessions in some of the’ 
Commissions in order to wind up the work of 
the Commissions. 
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The British foreign policy was defended as 
well as criticised by a number of British 
delegates. Miss Mary Stanley Clark of the 
Youth section of the British Conservative 
party defended the Chamberlain policy of non- 
intervention in Spain as a measure ^ of keeping 
the Spanish civil war from spreading beyond 
its boundaries. Gabriel Caritt, delegate of the 
British Youth Peace assembly, attacked the 
Chamberlain foreign policy. He said it was 
necessary for England to revise its foreign 
policy with respect to Spain for three reasons: 

First, the bombing of British merchant chips in 
Spanish waters sets a terrible precedent. Second, tolera- 
tion of Moorish soldiers in Spain may have harmful 
implications in colonial India, and thirdly, Britain’s key 
defense positions in the Mediterranean, such as at 
Gibraltar, are in danger.” 

John Ballard declared: 

“The British youth opposes and condemns the domination 
of one people over another.” 

A formal statement was issued by the 
delegates from Great Britain and her empire, 
read and approved by Elizabeth Shield-Collins. 
It declared: 

“The British National government, as instanced by 
its departure from the/Lcague of Nations obligations to 
Ethiopia, Spain, and the Far East, and its refusal to 
take decisive steps to prevent aggression, has prejudiced 
the security of our country and of all peoples” 

The delegate of Spain, Emanual Azcarates, 
son of the Spanish Loyalist Ambassador to 
London, said in the course of his speech: 

“We come to defend the principles of collective 
security and the League of Nations. . . . The funda- 
mental problem is not to discuss pacts or treaties, but 
to talk of the ways of carrying them out. . One must 
find ways of mobilizing the forces of world peace. The 
victory of the Republic means peace for the world” 

Mr. Paul Maurice of the American delega- 
tion asked Dr. P. C. Chang of China: “ Under 
what conditions will the Sino- Japanese conflict 
come to and end? 

Chang’s proposal Was a Pacific agreement 
in which, he declared, all foreign troops should 
be withdrawn from China, and ''not Japanese 
alone”. His program was: 

(1) the possibility of naval limitation; (2) political 
settlement, withdrawal of all troops from China; (3) 
make an improvement in the Washington treaty including 
economic readjustments.” 

An earnest listener to the Chinese plea 
was Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the 
President. 

At the plenary session on Monday, August 
^nd, each of the four Commissions submitted 
report to the Congress. The important 
parte of those reports are as follows: — 


Commission A, The Political And Economic 
Organization of Peace— T h e Report was 
presented by Emlyn Garner-Evans of Great 
Britain. 

“A new world order could be established in which 
a lasting peace could be founded on justice and 
preserved by the cooperation of mankind. In this regard,, 
emphasis was laid on Democracy as a safeguard of peace.. 
As an ideal it was a greet unifying factor making for 
solidarity among all people. As a system it placed 
inlernational affairs under the control of the people and 
provided a guarantee that overwhelming opposition could 
be raised to the force of aggression. 

“ It was generally agreed that permanent peace 
required not only justice between nations, but also, social 
justice among peoples. 

“It was strongly urged that cooperation among all* 
the states of the American comment should be extended 
and many delegates saw in the closer unity of the Latin- 
American countries a positive guarantee for the main- 
tenance of peace over the whole continent. There was 
a general welcome for the ‘ good neighbour ’ policy 
inaugurated by President Roosevelt as a contribution to 
this end.” 

The organization of peace through disarma- 
ment — a general reduction in armaments was 
urged, and the problem of China, Spain, Austria^ 
Ethiopia, and Czechoslovakia, adequately 
treated. Peaceful settlement of dispute and 
peaceful change were advocated, and the 
question of minorities (racial persecution — 
especially persecution of the Jews) was noted. 

Under the title, Economic Organization^ 
the report points out economic causes of war 
and suggests the solution of economic difficulties 
by creating an international economic commis- 
sion to deal with the economic problems. 

The last point in the report is that of 
imperialism. 

“Delegates recognized that not only is the economic 
and political domination of one people over another 
immoral, but it is also a constant source of conflict — 
between the natives and the imperialistic state, and 
between the imperialist states themselves. 

“There was general recognition of the right of all 
peoples to self-government and self-determination. The 
achievement of this end within a specified time limit 
should be the obj*ect of all colonial policy. This requires- 
education, freedom of speech movement, political and 
economic association, the prohibition of economic 
exploitation and the prevention of militarization. The 
extension of these rights should be internationally 
guaranteed.” 

Commission B, The Economic And Cultural 
Status Of Youth and Its Relation To Peace; 
the Report presented by Miss Renu Roy of 
India. 

“We realize that the youth of most countries are 
faced with the same problems of war and peace today, 
of unemployment, bad labour conditions, defective educa- 
tion, etc.^ What is needed today is an improvement in 
the material situation of youth which will help in giving 
them that confidence and hope in life "wMch is a 
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j^guarantee of peace and liberty in the world. We are also 
^'oonvinced of the necessity of bringing economic help to 
uhose countries menaced or suffering from aggression. 
In order to save peace, it is necessary not only to unite 
goodwill in the political, religious or pblosophical 
spheres, but also to find the necessary cures which will 
''find the difficulties which trouble the world today. 

‘^The aspirations of youth are identical everywhere. 
We want to enjoy security, leisure, health, to mould our 
lives m a free and progressive atmosphere and it was 
c interesting in the Commission to note how mdentical were 
the opinions expressed by almost every country on 
• questions such as illiteracy, unemployment, labour 
conditions, vocational training, etc.” 

The rest of the report deals with various 
problems of youth point by point. The report 
•emphasized, “ free and compulsory education up 
to the minimum age of 16.” 

Commission C, The Religious and Philo- 
•sophical Bases of Peace; the Report presented 
•by Ian MacLaren of Australia included the 
’’ollowing aims: 

“1. To work against those forces in human nature 
-and society which cause war. 

“2. To reaffirm those principles upon which a just 
.and durable peace rests. 

“3. To develop an international mind in youth and 
'those new forms of social, economic and political 
»a:elationships which are essential for the advancement of 
^civilization.” 

These are the two important points which 
tfche Commission C, recognized as obstacles to 
;peace and desires to remove — 

‘‘UD Idealization of hatred between races and nations. 

“(2) Imperialistic domination over dependent peoples 
-and aggressive policies toward weaker nations.” 

Of the six points' which it reaffirmed, the 
'most important is number one. 

‘‘ Man’s loyalty to religious or philosophical truth 
'^hich comes before allegiance to any institution or 
individual.” 

Commission D, The International Role of 
Youth, the Report submitted by Olga Schieslova 
i^of Czechoslovakia: 

“The youth of all lands must affirm its unity in 
"Jbuilding a world of peace through international co- 
-operation and social justice. 

“We reject completely the theory that youth must 
give unquestioning obedience to the state and leaders, 
’hut we stress the fact that the democratic youth feels 
.no enmity with the youth of the totalitarian states, and 
-will do all in its power to establish friendly contact with 
ithem.” 

In ’Washington, while the Youth Confess 
was in session, H. L. Chaillaux, American 
Legion official, brought charges against the 
'World Youth Congress as a “ front organization 
for Communism ” before the Dies Committee 
'on un-American Activities. 

In the first place the city of Poughkeepsie 
irefused 'to 'extend an official welcome to the 


delegates to the Second World Youth Congrcoo 
because the municipal government of the_ city 
will have nothing to do with “Internationalism,” 
“Communism”, and' “Red”. However, the 
Chairman of the American delegation, Mr. 
Joseph Cadden, and Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, 
President of the Vassar College, denied the 
accusation as false. The Congress may have a 
few Communists but certainly it is not made 
up of Communists. All kinds of views were 
expressed by delegates from fifty-three countries 
representing various organizations. 

The Indian delegation was composed of 
eight members, four of them from England: 
Mr. M. Iftikar and Mr. Yusuf Meherally were 
from London, Mr. Arun Bose and Miss Renu 
Roy, from Cambridge. Mr. Tarapada Basu 
came from Paris. Mr. K. A. Abbas of the 
Bombay Chronicle came directly from India. 
Two members were added from the United 
States: Mr. Krishna Lai Shridharani and my- 
self of New York. Yusuf Meherally was the 
head of the delegation and Arun Bose, the 
secretary. The latter showed me a memoran- 
dum which was drawn up in consultation with 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Paris. The line 
of policy that the Indian delegation was to 
adopt at the Second World Youth Congress was 
outlined. The members of the meeting at 
London left out Commission C, The Religious 
And Philosophical Bases of Peace, as unimpor- 
tant, * and so gave no consideration to it in 
the memorandum. When I was added to the 
Indian delegation, I was put in charge. In a 
nutshell the memorandum states that the Indian 
delegation must take a stand 'for self-determin- 
ation, collective security, and the League of 
Nations. 

While I supported the point of view of the 
Indian delegation, nevertheless, I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that the League of Nations 
had failed utterly to stop war in Ethiopia, 
Chaco, China, and Spam; it has been occupied 
mostly with European affairs, it has not helped 
India to achieve her goal of independence — a 
problem of worldwide importance. 

Having observed the trend of political 
movement in the Western Hemisphere for a 
number of years, I find it difficult to believe 
that collective security can be achieved on a 
worldwide basis under the aegis of the League 
of Nations. Since the Buenos Aires Conference, 
the tendency to solidify the Western 
Hemisphere is growing every day. Today if a 

♦This was a superficial, short-sighted and regrettable 
decision. — Editor, M. R. 
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nation of the Western Hemisphere is attacked 
it becomes the joint responsibility of all the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere to defend 
the victim of aggression. On August 18th, 
1938, president Roosevelt declared in the course 
of an address at Queens University, Canada: 

“I give you assurance that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if domination of Canadian 
soil is threatened by any other empire.” 

The interests of Canada are swinging the 
Canadian foreign policy more and more towards 
the United States. Whether Canada will throw 
in her lot with Western Hemisphere or main- 
tain neutrality in case of war, as a dominion 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
a member of the League of Nations, is a matter 
which ultimately will be decided in the 
Canadian Parhament. While a number of 
Latin American Nations are still members of 
the League of Nations, others have already 
left the League; not to speak of the four big 
powers who are already out of the League of 
Nations: the United States, Japan, Germany 
and Italy. All these facts indicate that a new 
orientation of international polity is in foitm- 
ation in the Western Hemisphere. Under the 
circumstances, it is, I believe, unwise for India, 
anymore to support collective security on a 
worldwide basis. That is why I am m 
favour of regional collective security — a 
League of Nations for each continent, and the 
World Court as a final resort to settle all inter- 
national disputes. 

At the Congress there was a considerable 
number of delegates who affirmed that “ mutual 
assistance could best be organized on a regional 
basis.” 

The Indian delegation joined hands with 
other colonial delegations such as those of 
Africa, Indonesia, Palestine, etc., in condemning 
imperialism. Imperialism had a very bad day. 
There was great indignation against racial dis- 
crimination in the world. Nearly everyone 
stood _ up for self-determination and racial 
equality. There was a general recognition of 
the right of every people to self-government 
and self-determiljation. 

There was a severe condemnation of 
Germany, Italy and Japan. No delegation 
was present from either Germany or Italy, but 
Japan was represented by a small group. An 
Austrian came to the World Youth Congress 
who was recognized as a delegate of Austria 
and there was a German who represented at a 
vspecial meeting the views of dissatisfied youth 
ofiGtenany. He distributed a copy of printed 


literature which gives the picture of present- 
day Germany. He condemned Herr Hitler 
and requested everybody to think of the Ger- 
man people who have contributed so much to • 
human progress, emphasizing that German 
youth want peace and send us their greetings. 

The threat of war, and its concomitant 
reactions in every fiber of civilized human 
beings today have roused the passion of youth 
as never before to banish war forever from this 
earth. There was an intense feeling in the 
Congress against all sorts of exploitation of 
the weak by the strong which in its train creates 
grave social injustice that invariably leads to ■ 
war. The sentiment for world peace was very 
strong. At the same time there was a severe 
condemnation of imperialism. There was 
practically a universal cry for the recognition 
of equality of all peoples and races as a basis 
of a new world order. Regardless of what wo 
have actually achieved at the Second World 
Youth Congress the fact remains, that in the 
name of world peace, youth have flocked to 
Vassar from the four corners of the earth to 
take part in the deliberation of our common 
cause — ^the cause of peace. That is a great step 
forward in the right direction. 

To dream great dreams, to live in the high 
hope of achieveing them in one’s own life-time, 
or to make an endeavour to attain some high 
ideal is the eternal privilege of youth. What 
youth dreams today mankind shall realize to- 
morrow. 

The Second World Youth Congress has 
proclaimed to the world what work it has 
set before itself for the future in the form of 
a resolution. With solemnity the head of tlie 
delegation from each country signed the Vassar 
Peace Pact. 

Resolution on Future Work 

Whereas the Second World Youth Congress- 
held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
State, from August 16th. to 24th., has been an 
unqualified success, and 

Whereas a great advance in the matter of 
the number of countries represented has been 
naade over the First World Youth Congress held 
in Geneva, Switzer'and, in 1936 : 

The International Secretariat of the World 
Youth Congress Movement is hereby required 
and requested : 

1. In view of the large representation from 
the states of Central and South America present 
at such a Congress for the first time to make 
special efforts to exfend and strengthen the 
cooperation already existing between the youth 
of those countries and the rest of the world. 
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2. In view of the considerable represenfa-- 
■tion again for the first time at such a Congress 

of the youth from Colonial countries to make 
special efforts to help the youth of those 
countries ; to offer them support from the youth 
of richer and more mighty organised countries ; 
and to bring even more of the youth of the 
Colonial countries into the work of the World 
"iouth Congress Movement 

3. With the object of extending the work of 
the World Youth Congress Movement the Second 

‘ Congress charges the council to approach the 
big organisations which do not as yet collaborate 

• officially with the movement with a view to 
obtaining their collaboration* The attention 

• of the council is drawn particularly to the 
necessity of approaching the Socialist Youth 
International (who have already sent a fraternal 
representative to the Second Congress), the 
international Catholic organisations, and the 
International Trade Union organisations. 

4. In view of the continued absence of the 
representatio i of the youth from several im^ 
portant countries to make fresh efforts to obtain 
fheir cooperation. 

5. To convey to all those young people who 
have had the misery, waste and destruction of 
war forced upon them, the most profound sym- 
pathy of the youth of the rest of the world ; and 
to h'^lp and alleviate the sufferings of the 
victims of these wars as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the desire for peace of the delegates to 
the Second World Youth Congress. 

The Vassar Pact 

The delegation of youth from 53 countries 
present at the Second World Youth Congress 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind ; 

Convinced that war and militarism are in- 
herently brutalizing forces, destructive of all 
th4t is valuable in civilization and human 
personality ; 

Confident that war is not inevitable if the 
law between nations can be upheld andjusthe 
for ihe peoples established in accordance with 
ithe peaceful and democratic will of the peoples 
in each nation ; 

Hopeful that they may contribute their share 
to the preservation of peace which is existing, 
to the restoration of peace where it has been 
shattered by aggression and to the laying of the 
foundation for a universal and enduring peace ; 

Certain that the World Youth Congress 
movement has proved fne profound desire of 
youth, regardless of nations, race and creed, to 
•cooperate for peace, and has demonstrated that 
agreement on practical measures of common 


action can be achieved while differences of 
conviction are fully respected— 

Have decided, on the tenth anniversary of 
the Kellog-Briand Peace Pact, to conclude this 
solemn agreement : 

Article 1. 

We swear to develop a spirit of fraternity and 
collaboration between the vouth of all nations, 
to help unite the youth of our own nations and 
to work for unity with young people of all other 
countries without distinction of race, creed or 
opinion under the leadership of the World Youth 
Congress Movement. 

Articie 2 . 

We solemnly condemn any war of aggression 
directed against the political independence or 
the territorial or administrative integrity of a 
State. 

Article 5. 

We pledge ourselves to do all in our power 
to guarantee that the youth of our countries 
never participate in any war of aggression against 
other states. 

Article 4. 

We agree to bring pressure to bear, whenever 
the circumstances arise^ upon our respective 
authorities to fake the necessary concerted action 
to prevent aggression and to bring if to an end, 
to give effective assistance to the victims of 
treaty violations and aggression and to refrain 
from participating in ^ny aggression whether in 
the form of supply of essential war material or 
of financial assistance. 

Article 5, 

We solemnly declare that the bombardment 
of open towns and civilian populations consti- 
tutes a violation of the canons of humanity and 
the rule of conduct among nations and undertake 
to mobilize the forces of world oi inion to 
condemn any such action and to give aid for the 
relief of the victims. 

Article 6. 

We, recognizing that there can be no perma- 
nent peace without justice between nations and 
within natio s, or without their recognition of the 
right to self-determioation of countries and 
colonies seeking fheir freedom, undertake in a 
peaceful maimer to set right injustices against 
peop es, regardless of rac"', cr^-ed or oi inion, to 
establish political and social justice withm our 
own countries and advocate that international 
machinery be immediately instituted to solve 
differences between nations in a peaceful way. 
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(First dinner ‘Conference on the subject m America — Held 
on July 21st^ 19 38 , under the auspices of the Indo- 
American Association of Commerce, Head Office : 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U, S. A.) 

The 14th floor of the Aldine Club where not so long 
ago, the 77th birthday of Tagore was celebrated by the 
India League of America, again became the center of 
another great occasion— the first of its kind in America 
—when under the auspices of the Indo-Amencan Asso- 
ciation of Commerce a banquet-conference was held on 
July 21st to present and discuss the status of Indo- 
Amencan trade relations. 

Messages and telegrams reached the conference from 
British Guiana, Canada, India and various sections of 
Amenca, from Mr. G. R Channon of India Importing 
Co. of San Francisco; Dr S. C. Ghose of India Incense 
Co. of Chicago; Mr. Oscar Thompson of Indo-Persian 
Pine Arts, Montreal, Canada, American Asiatic Associa- 
tion of New York, National Council of American Im- 
porters, Inc., New York, and South Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, India, and Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Lahore, India. AU wished success of the conference. 

Mr, N. R. Checker, Chairman of the Indo-Amencan 
Association of Commerce, presided. He opened the con- 
ference as the last course of the dinner was being served, 
and welcomed the guests with the remark that “India 
has always had international relations in the field of 
commerce, and it was due to India’s great name as a 
trading nation that Columbus landed on the American 
soil. And this evening on this very soil— the romantic 
result of India’s commerce— we have gathered together 
to discuss problems affecting trade relations between 
India and America. The objectives of the Indo-Amencan 
Association of Commerce are (1) to find ways and means 
to facilitate and improve trade relations between India 
and America, and (2) to study the conditions affecting 
Indo-American trade relations with a view to create good- 
will between the two countries” 

The chairman sprung a surprise as he announced the 
presence in the gathering of Mrs. Charles Perrin. In 
introducing the distinguished guest to the gathering the 
Chairman took this opportunity to pay tribute to her late 
husband, Mr. Charles Perrin of the Perrin Marshall Co 
of New York, in these terms : 

“India’s progress in the iron and steel industry is 
due almost exclusively* to America. Not so long ago a 
very distinguished American engineer and a specialist in 
Steel went to India at the invitation of that most far- 
sighted of India’s captains of industries, the late 
Jamshedji N. Tata, to make a survey of its iron resources 
which ultimately resulted in the establishment of one of 
the largest Iron and Steel Works in the world. Today 
India enjoys the third place among the steel producing 
countries We feel greatly honoured, therefore, for 
having with us, this evening, the distinguished wife of 
that great American, Mrs. Charles Perrin.” Mrs, Perrin 
rose amidst cheers and said : 

“ Gentlemen and all this distinguished company ; I 
am greatly honoured at your words to my lately deceased 
husband who was so fond of India and her three hundred 


*The name of the late Mr P. N. Bose should also 
be mmtioned.-^d., M. R, 


and fifty million people, and through whose hands flowed! 
millions of lupees each year in connection with the Talar 
Iron and Steel Woiks. It is a wonderful thing that you" 
are doing here tonight. I can only say that I wish suc- 
cess (and good wishes) for future accomplishment” 

Mr. Checker then introduced the speakers of the 
evening in fitting words. 

INDO-AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS 

By Mr. HEMENDRA K. RAKHIT, 

Sogani & Co, Inc 

Commercial relations between the two countries like 
the United States and India are always fascinating: one ofi 
the foremost industrial nation in the world; the other: 
still mainly agricultural. Yet it would hardly be true to* 
say that of India. The fact i$ she is at once an agricul- 
tural and an industrial country. You will find India 
dotted With cottage industries; you will still find the 
village potter moulding his clay in the age-old way: he 
goes on working with a song in his heart. The theme 
of his song may be a sort of conversation between hini 
and the lump of clay he is giving a shape to “Mr. 
Clay,” he says, “you must be thankful to me. I am- 
giving you a beautiful shape. Hundreds of people wouldC 
come to see you and admire you.” “Oh, no, Mr. Potter, 
you are mistaken,” the Clay replies, “for, had I been,-" 
where I was, a lump of clay, a rose might have shot 
through my bosom to proclaim my glory” You caa 
imagine the wealth of culture that must have gone into*^ 
the making of the potter to sing and appreciate and- 
enjoy such a song. 

And not very far from him you will find the great’ 
Tata Iron and Steel Works, according to Mr. Saklatwalla,. 
the head of the Tata Works and an Honorary Member- 
of the Association of Commerce, the largest of its kind.’ 
in the British Empire, employing over 25,000 men. India, 
today, takes the seventh place among the industrial" 
nations of the world. To deal with such a growing 
nation of 350 million will require of you patience,, 
courage, study and understanding— a task which is being' 
admirably done by your Trade Commissioners in India.. 
Thanks to their labour, those so-called unsurmountable 
barriers are no longer considered so; and today the trade 
between the two countries assumes a significant figure. 

But this evening we want to draw your attention to* 
certain factors that seem to retard the natural growth of 
trade between India and the United States. One of these 
factors is the existence of discriminating trade barriers. 

The Hon, Mr. Francis B. Sayer, Asst Secretary of 
State, addressing a distinguished audience m April of 
last year, remarked : 

“Every time the United States loses a foreign market 
for its cotton, for its hog products, for its auto- 
mobiles, or for its machineries, men are thrown out 
of work and economic dislocation follows . . . 
throughout the country.” 

This is true of any exporting country. And here- 
the significant fact is that India is perhaps the only 
country where you sell less and buy more. The balance* 
of trade has alwavs been in favour of India and against! 
the United States. 
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This IS not a healthy sign. This unhealthy situation 
is largely due to the existence of the Imperial Preference 
system, commonly known as the Ottawa Agreements, a 
preferential tariff arrangements entered into among the 
nations within the British Empire in 1932 According 
to a great authority on the subject, the Hon. William S. 
Culbers^on, former United States Ambassador to Roumania 
and Chile, and a valued member of the U S Tariff 
Commission, such preferential agreements as the Ottawa 
Agreements “are in violation of the unconditional most- 
favoured-Nation Principles’’ It is to remove such dis- 
criminatory trade barrieis as these that the Secretary of 
State Hull is so busily and, so far, so successfully engaged 
to bring about a genuine liberalism in the regulation of 
trade movements and equal and non-discriminatory com- 
mercial treatment. 

We trust that as a result of Secretary Hull’s continued 
negotiations with Great Britain this discriminatory trade 
barrier between the United States and India will be done 
away with. Only then can the two countries increase 
their trade to mutual benefit. For, as Dr. Taraknath Das, 
of the City College of New York, pointed out at a con- 
ference of the Academy of Political Science on Inter- 
national Trade last year, “India should not be treated 
as a colony of Great Britain, but should be treated as a 
nation of 350 million people, one of the greatest industrial 
powers of the world.” An Economic peace cannot be 
ushered into this world when such a large country as 
India is subject to artificial trade restrictions. For, it is 
as clear as daylight that unless you sell us more you will 
not buy fiom us more. There lies our common interest 
to see to It that the trade between the two countries grow 
at equal space. 

The harmfulness of the Ottawa agieements can be 
gathered from the trade reports such as these. In his 
report of the Indian Trade Commissioner’s activities in 
London, Dr Meek observes : 

“ The grant of preference to our (India’s) exports 
in the United Kingdom have, it must be observed, resulted 
in a policy of retaliation from several of the countnes 
with whom India has had her trade relations for a long 
time. Owing to the Preference, Indian trade was diverted 
from those countries and her relations with some of them 
are not as cordial as before. A tendency is visible in 
the various countries for purchasing their requirements 
from those countries which purchase from them.” 

The General Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of India also, in a course of an article discussing the 
serious effects of the discriminating trade regulations such 
as the Imperial Preference agreements stated : “Germany 
is now purchasing large quantities of raw materials 
which she formerly purchased from India.” 

It is to curb these tendencies in so far as the trade 
relations between India and America is concerned that 
we are in favour of Secretary Hull’s untiring efforts to 
discontinue all discriminating treaties so that commerce 
may take its natural course. 

I now come to my next point. Commercial discri- 
mination abolished, a trade treaty between the two 
countries on a reciprocal basis becomes an urgent neces- 
sity. It IS really unthinkable that these two great 
countries have gone on doing business amounting to 
millions of dollars without any treaty at all. The nearest 
to such a thing was a convention hold during the 
^gA pnic Wars between Great Britain and U. S A. 

L^dia was mentioned in a casual way, as a 
^TO|'y^jJ|hich Americans enjoy all the privileges that 
the citxzeSai „of England do in India while we of India 
were given no such privileges here. It was decidedly an 
one-sided treaty. There is no criticism here of the 


United States. We did not know much about' you then.. 
The U. S. was mainly a country of the Redskins and a 
romantic land of power and promise. And to you we 
were perhaps nothing but a race the mothers of which 
were supposed to throw their darling babies on the 
Ganges so that the crocodiles might not mi«s their early 
breakfast ^ But we are living in a new age and we 
know each other better. 

It is true that the recent immigration laws may not 
permit us to become citizens of the United States, as in 
the case of Chinese and Japanese people. But that is the' 
national policy of the United States which we must 
respect. However, while China and Japan have special 
commercial treaties which enable their businessmen i 
freedom of movements fh this country, India has no suchi 
treaties. Yet the volume of trade between China and. 
the U. S. A. and between India and U. S. A. are approxi- 
mately the same. Time has certainly come when nego- 
tiations between the proper authorities for such a treaty 
between the two countries should begin. The opinion of 
the business groups in America and India, we take it,» 
wiU whole-heartedly support' such a' reciprocal trade 
treaty; and we feel sure that the two governments wiE 
look upon such a treaty with a favourable eye. But, we 
trust the business of America will take the lead in this 
matter, for, as I have said before, the balance of trade 
is still in our favour and you must sell more to us. 
Among the countries that have trade agreements with 
you under Secretary Hull’s reciprocity plan, India is the- 
only country where you C2ln so easily export more. 
Removal of discriminating trade barriers and a trade 
treaty will go a long way to increase your trade with 
India. 

Thirdly : We also propose establishment of per- 
manent exhibition of typical American merchandise ina 
India and Indian merchandise in America America and 
India are at once agricultural and industrial countries^ 
Industrially speaking their development must follow' 
somewhat on similar lines, for India is comparable with 
the United States m size and varieties of resources; bothj 
have huge home markets and can afford to be liberal to^ 
each othei m their export trade policies. India with 
Its aroused millions under a most reasonably nationalistic 
regime that the world has ever witnessed, thanks to its 
great leaders, is bound to be a very important country 
m the world strategv of raw materials and the strategy 
of war and peace You have such a market before you. 
And it is with this in mind that your Trade Commis- 
sioner in Bombay, Mr. W. G. Flake, wrote, “If only 1 % 
of the population of India buys, United States will have 
more customers in India than the entire population of 
Cuba.” 

Fourthly : In the development of American Trade- 
in China the presence in large numbers of Chinese* 
students m this country was a no 'mean factor. It stands- 
true of students from India also, who come to study in' 
your universities. The knowledge they gain, the habits- 
they form, and the friendships they make — the flavour of 
all these last much longer than the flavour of those 
certain products that Mr. Wrigley ships to India ^ A 
large percentage of the trained men in responsible 
position in Tata Iron and Steel and Hydro-Electric plants* 
are American trained men We therefore urge our 
American friends to keep an eye- on these students wha 
are here, and even facilitate their coming in larger 
numbers. 

The arrival of the first Trade Commissioner from 
India to this country at this time is a godsend. We feel’ 
sure that we will find our Trade Commissioner, Mr H. S.. 
Malik, very responsive to our objectives toward further— 
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ing the growth of trade between India and America, 
removing all unnecessary barriers that seem to choke the 
natural flow of trade. Mr. Malik’s presence here with 
his deep store of experience as India’s Trade Commis- 
sioner to Germany and England, will be of immense 
value to us. For he is in a key position to promote and 
guide the course of commerce between the two countries. 
We wish he were here; but duty takes him to Washington. 
Nevertheless, we have his sympathies, Mr Malik is inti- 
mately and sympathetically conscious of all our problems 
as outlined above and we expect great help from him. 

Let me briefly summarise these points which ^ are 
essential for increase of trade between India and America : 

1. Removal of all discriminating trade barriers 
between India and America. t 

2. The urgent need for a Trade Treaty between 
India and America on a purely reciprocal basis. 

3. Creation of permanent exhibitions of American 
merchandise in India and Indian merchandise in America. 

4. Pre ence of students from India in this country 
must not be overlooked as they are an important factor 
in the development of trade between countries. 

5. And lastly, in view of the fact that Indo- 
American trade is certain to assume significant import- 
ance, we request that the Foreign Trade Council create 
a India Department within their organization, 

Mr. C B. SPOFFORD, Jr. 

Former American Trade Commissioner to India 

I was American Trade Commissioner from 1922-1930, 
I was in India three years before that time woiking for 
an American firm, so all together spent 12 years of my 
life there. 

I don’t want to abuse the privilege of being allowed to 
say a few words, but I am very touched for several 
reasons : About 10 years ago, I had occasion to speak 
on India ni the United States. That makes me feel ten 
years younger, because I did have a great personal 
interest in India, although not in an official capacity. 
What I think might he of interest to you to know i^ that 
in 1938, Sir Feroz Sethna, one of your distinguished 
members of the Council of State in India, whom I came 
to know quite .well, asked if I could give some sugges- 
tions to support a resolution for the Council of State to 
form an Indian Trade Commission to this country. Of 
course, I was very anxious to further cuch a move, and 
I did give him* some arguments in favour of it, that, along 
with his own experience apparently was sufficient, and 
the resolution v^hen moved was accepted by the govern- 
ment wi.'hout dispute. He did not attempt to question 
the desirability of it except in principle, and had visions 
of someone bemg sent in a few weeks But, I found that 
due to one reason or another, it h?d been delayed. But 
I am very pleased to barn that at least now a trade 
commissioner has been appointed to this country. I hope 
to meet him and can only urge those present and all 
others mtensted in furthering business relations between 
the e two countries, especially Americans, to give him 
full support and help, as good support and co-operation 
as members of the Indian community gave me while I 
was there. I received excellent co-operation, and am very 
pleas-^d to see that this association is formed, and that 
you are now to have an Indian trade commissioner. There 
is so much to be gained by having an Indian trade corn- 
mis doner. It seems that for too long we have had to 
loiow each other through third parties or through the 
pire^ and unfortunate books that have been written which 
did’ in^rtling but further our relations. I know that we 


have very much in common, and I think that the good 
that will come to both, will be beneficial to all 

TRENDS OF COMMERCE BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND INDIA 
Mr. S M. AHMED, 

Munds, Winslow & Potter 

Influence Affecting Trade : 

Economic activity to a large measure regulates the 
flow of goods and commodities between the nations. The 
United States being an mdu trial country, its foieign 
trade is influenced bv manufacturing production trends; 
India being a predominantly agricultural country, its 
volume of commerce is affected by crop yields and 
commodity prices. In general, curves of^ foreign trade 
volume of both countries have been running parallel to 
each other. The value of total exports and imports of 
the two countries reached extraordinary high levels during 
1928-29, and was followed by severe declines caused by 
world-wide depre sed economic conditions. In 1932-1933 
the volume of foreign trade of the U. S, fell to approxi- 
mately one-third, and that of India, to one-half of the 
1928-29 levels. Improving economic conditions experi- 
enced in the following years enabled the foreign trade 
of both countries to recover substanlially. The U. S. 
Dept, of Commerce reported an increase in international 
trade larger in 1937 than in any other year since the 
depression low of 1932, and the quantity of foreign trade 
of the United States was the greatest since 1929, and that 
of value was the highest since 1930. Likewi e, Indian 
trade enjoyed an exceptionally good year in 1937. The 
value of United States imports to India last year, 
amounting to $43,747,000 was the highest figure reached 
since 1930, and was 63 2% more than in 1936. The value 
of exports to the United States reached a high level of 
$103,622,000 or a gam of 47.3% over 1936. 

Tariffs and changing price levels are two other pro- 
minent influences affecting volume of foreign trade. 
Import tariffs have undergone expensive revi ions, prin- 
cipally in an upward direction, and have been a retarding 
factor. Happily, during the last year or so, the 
reciprocal trade agreement program of the U S. Govern- 
ment has reduced these handicaps appreciably. By the 
end of 1937, the U. S. Government had n gotiated trade 
agreements with 16 countries, which together with their 
colonies account for well over one-third of the total 
for ign trade of the U. S, Benefits resulting from these 
trade agreements were promptly reflected in the trade 
between the 16 nations, which showed a gr ater rate of 
increase in trade volume la t year than the non-agreement 
countries. In the absence of a treaty of commerce 
between India and LI. S the trade between the two 
countries i'^ at present without the benefit of reciprocal 
or low tariffs. It is hoped that steps will soon be taken 
to negO'tiate a trade treaty between India and U. S. 

In preparing statistics and summarizing result^ of 
trade between India and the United States, certain modi- 
fying factors must be considered. The figures in this 
report are compiled from United States Dept, of Com- 
merce publications Due to the fact that India is port 
d'entro for Afghanistan and other Central Asiatic countries, 
the United State* statistics include goods shipped to and 
from these countries via India. An important influence 
upon the value of trpde is the price of goods exported 
and imported, and the price indices never remain the 
same* This yearly comparisons must take into account 
not only the. value of goods exchanged, but also the 
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quantity The change in the gold content of the dollar 
in 1933 made a realignment of statistical tables necessary. 
Of con iderable significance is the volume of trade done 
by American corporations through thei’r British sub- 
sidiaries to take advantage of lower tariffs, and is not 
reflected m the figures covering direct trade between the 
two countries. 

Proportion of Trade 

American trade with India represents only a small 
portion of the total United States volume of commerce 
with the world. Unned States exports to India have 
averaged about 1.3% of total exports during the pa t 
several years, and impoits to the United States a lutle 
over 3%. However, among the Asiatic nations, next to 
Japan, Philippine Islands, and China, India accounts for 
the largest volume of the United States trade. In recent 
years volume of the U. S. trade with India has been 
expanding moie sharply than with any of the principal 
Asiatic countries. Using the 1931-1935 average total 
value of expoits and imports as 100, India’s volume of 
trade with the United States m 1936 and 1937 was 123 
and 187 respectively, as compared with China’s 109 and 
139, Japans 118 and 155 and Philippine Island’s 118 and 
154 in these years. 

Total Exports and Imports 
(Million Dollars) 



1937 

1936 

Japan 

. 493 

376 

Philippine Islands 

.. 211 

162 

China 

., 153 

120 

India 

.. 147 

97 


On the other side, Indian trade with the United States 
is only exceeaed by the volume of trade with the United 
Kingdom and Japan. India’s commerce with Germany, 
which at one time was the third largest, has substantially 
fallen off and now l?gs behind the United States 

The value of India’s exports and imports to the 
United States has unaergone relatively litJe change in 
relation to the total volume of exports and imports. In 
1937, a marked gam m this ratio was reported Trade 
with Japan has become of greater importance since 1930. 

In 1936 ol the total value of imports to India, the 
United States accounted for 6 6%, the United Kingdom 
39%, Japan 17.2% and Germany 9 8%. On the export 
side the United States took 9.2%, the United Kingdom 
31.9%, Japan 15% and Germany 4.4% of total Indian 
exports. 

India has enjoyed a favourable trade balance for the 
past several years; its export being sizeably m excess of 
Its imports. While the total value of Indian exports has 
been running 15% to 20% in excess of its total value of 
imports, the excess margin of exports or imports from the 
United States has been considerably gr.a.er, and has 
run as high as 40%, in one year it reached 58%. In 
other words, India buys about two-thirds as much from 
the United Stales as she sells to the United States. 

Being an agricultural and raw material producing 
country, exports of raw material account for more than 
one-half of total Indian exports. Food beverages, 
tobacco and semi-manufactured goods constitute the 
balance. On the other hand, imports of manufactured 
articles represent nearly three-fourths the value of total 
imports. United States principal exports to India have 
^^^ ytftufactured goods, and Indian exports to America 
largely raw material and commodities, with 
senii-finisfeed goods playing only a minor part. India, 
eager to develop its economic resources, is interested in 
American machinery, electrical and agricultural, auto- 


mobiles and finished goods, and willing to ship raw 
materials so useful and important to indu trial enterprises 
here. The natural conditions m both countries are such 
that trade possibilities could be further exploited without 
any conflict of interest. 

Distribution of Imports and Exports 

On the basis of 1936 trade statistic®, the latest " 
available, imports from the United Stares to India con- 
sisted of the following principal items : 



in $1,000 

% of Total Imports* 

Machinery 

.. $6 406 

206 

Autos & Trucks 

5,320 

171 

Lubricating Oil 

. . 3,212 

10.3 

Hardware 

Canned food and 

997 

3.2 

provisions 

689 

22 

Leather goods 

652 

21 


Other articles of relatively less importance were tires, 
copper, zinc, patent medicines, coal-tar dyes stationery, 
wearing apparel, paints and colors. The importance of 
India as a potential market for American products can. 
be better appreciated by examining the proportion which 
che received from the United States in relation to total 
imports. In 1936, India imported machinery of all kinds 
to the amount of $63,290,000 and only 10% came from 
this country. Of the total value of automobiles and buses 
shipped to India, approximately 40% originated from the 
United States. Hardware, tools and cutlery from America 
accounted for le^s than 8% of the total value of 
imports of these articles Of the many other lines which 
India imports heavily — textile piecegoods, raw cotton, yarn 
and fabric, paper and cardboard, iron and steel, rubbr 
goods and chemicals — representing nearly two-thirds of 
the total imports, only a negligible portion comes from 
the United States. In these fields especially, India offers 
the greatest fertile field for expansion of the American 
market. 

The bulk of exports from India to the United States 
consists of raw material, and among the conspicuous 


items are : 

( 1936 figures ) 



$1 000 

% of Total 

Jute burlap 

$30,002 

48 

Jute raw 

5,071 

8 

Goat skins and hides 

5,505 

9 

Lac 

3,076 

5 

Cashew nuts and fruits 

3,711 

6 

R?w cotton 

2,604 

4 

Tea . . 

1,473 

2 

Mica 

1,047 

2 


With the exception of Jute burlap and goat skins, 
exports of Indian commodities to the United States again 
represent only a small portion of total exports 

In the past few years there have be^'n little changes 
in the shipment of individual items. The chief articles 
of trade have remained the same, showing variation in 
increases or decreases, except that volume of raw cotton, 
kero ene oil, tubing, piping and fittings have experienced 
a declining trend, while demand for lubricating oil has^ 
been steadily rising. 

American Investment in India 

The total value of American direct investment in 
foreign countries at the end of 1936 was estimated at 
$6,700,000 of which very little has been invested in India. 
It seems that most of the Am'^rican investment has been 
centered in countries like Canada, South and Central ! 
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Americas, and the United Kingdom, all closely situated 
to the United States. India, in my opinion, offers equally 
great opportunities for the employment of capital. She 
has enjoyed a stable government under British influence, 
and much capital is needed to exploit her natural re- 
sources, and to build up communications, utilities, and 
‘Other service ^ enterprises. Of note has been the interest 
of American and Foreign Power Company in several 
important Indian public utility properties. 

It has not been possible in this brief paper and time 
allotted to discuss trends of Indian trade with the United 
’ States at length, but it is hoped that this brief summary 
may contribute something to the "purpose of this confer- 
• ence. The statistical evidence supports the belief that 
much could be done to develop and promote trade rela- 
'tions between the two countries, and there is a need for 
.compilation and dissemination of information on trade 
< opportunities in the two countries. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY AND 
TOURIST TRADE TO INDIA 

By Mr. RALPH E. TOWLE 
Vice-P resident f American Express Company 

If I may, I will speak on the subject dear to 
me and to you m regard to India in travel and transporta- 
tion. It . is a subject in which fhe American Express 
♦Company is chiefly interested, in spite of the fact that 
we do a large banking and international trade of a 
highly specialized sort. I -am old enough to remember 
when there was in this city of New York the first Round 
^the World” Club with a very limited membership. Only 
those could become members who had proof that they 
had the courage to completely encircle the globe. That 
is not so very long ago. Today, tens of thousands of 
Americans could join the club, if that were the only 
'requisite of membership. This happened within my life- 
ttime and yours. 

It was in 1921 that the American Express Company 
'Operated the first cruise which completely encircled the 
world. This was on the steamer Laconia that left from 
^the Port of New York. Following 1921, we began to 
operate annual cruises around the world for seven or 
(-eight years. 

The next was the Steamer Franconia; then the 
Belgium Land of the Red Star line. These boats touched 
^Calcutta, Columbo and Bombay on their way around the 
^ world. 

If the American Express Company m that way had 
anything to do with a change of trend in travel for 
pleasure and business in India, I am very happy. I want 
^ to pause to pay tribute to a great name and a great man, 
who on his own name, his own courage established a 
fortnightly ship. for passengers around the World, Robert 
Dollar. It meant a great deal, I am sure to India. I 
'want to thank those who are Indian citizens here for the 
co-operation and consideration they have shown to their 
'Country. We have three offices in your country, Ceylon 
(if we may call the Island of Ceylon a part of India), 
^•Calcutta and Boiribay, You have been very kind to 
recognize the sky-blue money of the American Express 
^Company, for which you always seem willing to give your 
money in exchange for the name of American Express 
'Cn our bills. 

We have a ^ great interest in sending tourists and 
'travellers to India. "We have gone so far as to transfer 

of ouj Indian Managers, Mr. Wilson, to our London 
5>yanch„, in, order to estdbli^.an Indian Tzasraal Dept, thus 


enabling each and every traveller to hear all about India. 
He has lived for many years in India, and held many 
offices. His only duty these days is to increase travel io 
India. 

We have just completed a thorough survey of all the 
transportation and other facilities and sights of India to 
the traveller These facts have been brought down to date 
in one very large document and distributed throughout 
the world showing that anyone in any part of the world 
may have all the informafeon they desire on India. I 
had hoped to meet the new trade commissioner here 
tonight, and tell him how anxious the American Express 
Company is to work with him, and also hoped that he 
would like America well enough to invite his friends of 
India to come and visit America 

COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES BETWEEN 
INDIA AND AMERICA 

By Mr. C. G. HOGG 
General Motor Overseas Corporation 

^ I feel honoured by the invitation to be your guest 
tonight and to have the opportunity of speaking on trade 
relations between India and the United States. 

When I consider the present chaotic conditions of 
the world in general, with certain nations apparently 
doing all in their power to endanger peaceful lelations 
with their neighbors, it is a pleasure indeed to have this 
opportunity to be one of a gathering whose object is to 
promote an ever-increasing flow of trade both ways 
between two great nations. 

In international commeice, just as in our dealings 
with each other domestically, leciprocity is essential 
to the smooth flow of trade. International commerce 
cannot flow down a one way street for very long and no 
nation can isolate itself and live in comfort. 

Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, has taught us 
much in this regard. Mr. Hull has always been in favour 
of the peaceful and profitable exchange of goods between 
nations When he came into office he set about putting 
into practice the theories he held for some twenty-five 
years, and turned to the task of building up our foreign 
trade. Free intercourse between nations is his gospel. 

If the standards of living m the coimtnes of the 
world are to rise to a higher plane, then the products of 
these countries must be easily available to each other. 

Haying spent some years in India, it is extremely 
interesting to me to be associated even for a brief hour 
or two, with the affairs of that great country. Speaking 
the languages as I do and knowing as I do conditions 
as they exist there, I ^ appreciate the necessity for an 
improvement^ -a great improvement — ^in the standard of 
living of the masses in the cities and towns and parti- 
cularly in the villages. 

Rather than launch into a discussion on trade 
agreements and reciprocal trade programs, I would prefer 
to talk about some of the circumstances that might well 
more trade between India and the 
United States. I would like to speak as one extremely 
interested in the welfare of India and as a practical 
business man, looking for business opportunities that 
would result in benefit to both countries. 

It IS by being in close contact with other countries 
and nations that the masses in India will be educated to 
desire the better things of life and just as the wish is 
father to the thought, so is the thought parent of the 
act. 

Looking back down the years, one finds that trade 
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relations weie the vehicle for the transfer of ideas and 
ideals in modes of living. Nation learned from nation 
as well as bought from each other the good things of 
life and it is to consider how this objective may be best 
achieved between our icspective countries, that we are 
here. 

In this regard, one thing above others occuis to me 
Being a free trader myself, I naturally think of respresen- 
tation, we, in India, and India heie 

A great stride has been made in this diiection, even 
during the last few day-, I refer to the arrival of 
Mr. Malik to these United States as Indian Trades 
Commissioner I am in no position to know how many 
Indian business houses have offices o: agents here, but 
it IS indeed gratifying to see India appoint a Trader 
Commissioner to our countiy. 

Although we are apt, when considering international 
commerce, to have in mind the big staple products, such 
as cotton, rice, iron and so forth, there aie many othei 
products of the soil that may become of importance in 
international trade For instance, I was sailing down 
the Malabar Coast in one of those =mall steamers — the 
Sarasvatty, or the Parvatty , — I just forget which, when 
I met a young American, He told me he was interested 
in the collection of Caju nuts and Cocoaniit kernels to 
be shipped to the United States He said he saw a 
great futiue for this business Some years afterwards, I 
again met him and found that he was exporting Caju 
nuts and Cocoanuts from India to the United States in 
large quantities Factories for the roasting and husking 
of the Caju nuts and shelling and drying the cocoaniit 
kernels had been established along the coast, and many 
people were employed in the work. This new activity 
undoubtedly brought prosperity to the neighborhoods 
where the factories are located and increased the 
purchasing powers of the communities involved Here 
is a concrete case of how trade with the United States 
started, a practically new industry, and benefited both 
countries. The cocoanut, I believe, is sold in this country 
in desiccated form and the Caju nuts as we know, are 
very popular as an item of food There must be many 
such cases scattered through the length and breadth of 
the land. 

I recall that his Highness the Maharajah of Mysore 
has been very progressive m the matter of establishing 
new industries m his Stale. On the occasion of one of 
my visits to the Stale of Mysore, I happened to arrive 
very shortly after his Highness’ private secretary returned 
from a leave in England. It appears during his 
stay in England, he had noticed certain children’s toys 
displayed for sale. They were cut from thin pieces of 
wood gaily painted to represent Fairy Tale and other 
figures, such as “John Bull” and mounted on pedestals. 
They were simple but very effective in appearance. 

Knowing the capabilities of the Mysorian carpenters, 
his Highness’ Secretary purchased some of these figures 
as samples and brought them back to Mysore. He showed 
me ^ the figures that had been cut and finished by the 
Mysorian workmen, and I must say that they were in 
every way equal to the samples Other figures represen- 
ting personalities of interest in India, such as the 
Mysorian “John Bull” — I just forget the very weU fed 
gentleman’s name, — ^were added to the line to meet 
local choice. 

Here is a case where a foreign market was found, 
which an Indian product could fill. Unfortunately I 
don’t know whether these figures were ever exported from 
India in quantities, but I don’t see why they should not 
be. 

A business might well be developed from so small 
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a thing and if many such businesses could be developed 
and their products exported, to me it seems a better 
thing than having one’s eggs all m one basket, so to 
speak, by depending entirely upon the exporting of staple 
piodurts with their ever-fluctuating prices. During my 
tiavels, I often used to wonder why certain commodities 
were not produced in gi eater quantities and exported to 
our countiy. 

Take tea foi instance, some years ago, during my 
visit to the Nilgais, I have talked to tea planters about 
the possibility of impoitmg tea into this country, 
specifically for the pin pose of making iced tea, for, as 
we all know, iced tea is a veiy popular beverage in this 
country during the summer-time, and great quantities of 
tea could v/ell be used m the making of iced tea. On 
one occasion, I had the good foitime to meet a gentleman 
who was an official in either a tea-growers’ organization 
or a Government commission, I forget which, to do with 
the advancing of Indian tea intere-ts, and I also had a 
long chat with him on the same subject and he was very 
interested Not that I for one moment believe that any 
of these veiy casual conveisations of mine have had 
anything to do with it, but it is of interest to me to note 
that the tea groweis of India are now staging a big 
campaign in this country along those very line=. 

I tell this story to stress the point that I have been 
and am trying to make, which is the necessity for Indian 
merchants to be as aggressive as their "Western brothers 
in the matter of adverliring and campaigning, for I 
firmly believe that other'' things being equal, India can 
achieve more m the way of reciprocal trade with the 
United States by these methods than any others. 

India produces good rugs. I know that because I 
own some, and since there is a ready market in the e 
United States for rugs, it seems to me that here at least 
there is an item that could be investigated and probably 
profitably. True some Indian rugs are sold in this 
country, but many of them are of mfezior quality, such as 
“ Numdahs.” 

In India I found very shrewd and able merchants 
who had for generations been importing into India the 
things that are necessary to Indian life. I came across 
a few exporters of products other than cotton, nee, and 
the big Items, but not many 

While visiting Tnchinopoly, where I went many 
times, I inquired of the cigar manufacturers there why 
they did not export They told me their difficulty lay 
m the fact that there weie many small concerns making 
cigars, but that there was not one really large manufac- 
turer amongst them I am convinced, conditions such as 
these exist in other industries, and it seems to me that 
much of India s foreign trade problem will need to be 
tackled right m India itself. 

We know that Indian workmen, properly trained and 
provided with modern tools and machines, can produce 
good work and good products, and though there are 
diverse opinions on the advisability of industrializing a 
people, I, for one, think that within reasonable limits 
It is a great benefit to any country. 

To launch an enterprise of this character, even after 
the product and the market have been found and fitted, 
if it be rugs we are considering, much work is necessary 
in the way first of educating the public to the fact that 
Persia does not have a right to pre-eminence for India 
too produces good rugs. It would then be necessary to 
create in the public mind an Indian rug consciousness, so 
that when rugs were mentioned, Indian rugs would come to 
mind. This would need to be done through systematic 
advertising in American Journals, establishing distributors 
in this country, who in turn, would place the commodity 
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with the retailers, in brief, as we would term it, a 
complete merchandising organization. 

Now this may sound somewhat fanciful and these 
words may appear to he those of a person who has not 
given much thought to the subject under reference, but 
believe me gentlemen, this is not so, and I know that 
unless we engender in our minds some definite plan and 
set for ourselves a goal that is really worthwhile — "we 
shall achieve little. 

I must make myself clear and say, that notwith- 
standing these high ambitions I speak of, I fully realize 
that we must walk before we run and this organization 
would need to be built up slowly and with thought and 
composed of carefully selected men, each of whom would 
not only need to be an expert in this line, but would also 
need to be fired with that eminently necessary quality 
which we call enthusiasm. 

It seems to me that to effectively establish lasting 
and ever-increasing commercial intercourse, it will be 
necessary to have a very well-thought out plan of 
campaign. I visualize an organization here, studying the 
American markets, trying to find out how many of its 
needs India could well supply. An organization in India 
studying availability of material, both staple products 
and manufactured articles and then these two organiza- 
tions working in such close cooperation, that the staff in 
India would know the kind of market open to them and 
would keep the Indian staff in the U S. informed as to 
the possibility of their supplying the commodities for 
which there seemed possibilities. 

I know that it is easy to stand here and suggest that, 
this, that or the other be done to achieve a certain 
objective, and the fact that I have lived in India makes 
this knowledge all the more significant to me, but I do 
say that no matter what we essay to do, must necessarily 
spring from small beginnings, and be carried on to 
completion through the many stops that business grows. 

India is so full of years and wisdom, she has a 
civilization at least as old as that of ancient Egypt, and 
a philosophy that has been found to fill not only the 
needs of our own people, but those of many foreigners. 
It is therefore not easy for a westerner to essay to give 
advice to the East and I make these suggestions with due 
reservation. It would seem that some industrialization, 
some departure from the now prevalent method of doing 
business in a restricted and in many cases family manner 
toward business on a bigger scale, might do a great deal 
toward the improvement of Indian foreign trade. 

NEW PRINCIPLES IN THE PROMOTION 
OF INDO-AMERICAN TRADE 

By Dr. VAMAN R. KOKATNUR 
Autoxygen, Inc. 

Introduction 

I am very happy to be able to participate in this 
conference. My pleasure is doubled as I have interests 
in both countries. I was born in India, but I am a 
naturalized American citizen. As an American I am 
naturally interested in the promotion of American trade 
with India. As a son of India I am deeply solicitous of 
the welfare of the land of my birth. It is exceedingly 
fortunate that the two countries which are so intimately 
related to me are on such friendly terms. I 'feel proud 
that India, the most ancient democracy of the world, and 
the United States, the modern leader of democratic ideals, 
are meeting together on the same platform to discuss 
mutual trade relations. If I did not believe that the 


development of commercial relations between the two 
countries contributed greatly to the peace of the world 
and to the enrichment of the two countries that are deai 
to my heart, I would be reluctant to take active part in 
tonight’s proceedmgs- 

My approach to the subject is not that of a practical 
business man. Although I have had considerable contact 
with certain aspects of trade, it is as an industrial chemist 
and a research worker that I undeitake to present some 
new principles for promoting trade between India and 
America. It may be unnecessary to speak of the 
importance of trade relations between the two countries. 
Suffice it to say that India is one of the largest impoiting 
countries, only second in importance to the highly 
industrialized countries of the West, namely, England, 
Germany, United States and France. Although India is 
on a par with countries like Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Japan and Canada in hei world trade, Indo-American 
trade relations are not on a par with America’s trade 
relations with Belgium, Holland, Italy and Canada. 

While the increasing trade relations of the two 
countiies prove that India needs American products and 
her market, and that America needs products of India 
and her vast but still unexplored market, a great deal 
still needs to be done if the trade relations of the two 
countiies are to be at all commensurate with their 
potentialities. 

I propose to outline briefly certain suggestions foi 
the construction of an Indo-American trade bridge that 
will serve well today and with timely improvements will 
serve the future even better. 

Preface 

In my treatment of the subject I will deal mainly 
with three topics : 

I. Indo-American Trade should be promoted on 
Mutual or Reciprocal Lines. 

II. Although all the factors involved in trade 
promotion must of necessity be considered, certain 
factors are of greater importance than others in reciprocal 
trade promotion. 

III. The lines which both countiies should follow 
for effective and profitable leciprocal trade promotion. 

I 

Trade relations between countries are eithei 
built by natural forces operating between them, or are 
deliberately moulded to fulfill certain definite objectives. 
Up till now only the natural forces operating between 
the two countries have been for the most part responsible 
for the Indo-Amencan trade. 

Historical study of international trade and commerce 
will show two definitely marked tendencies. 

Up to the latter part of the 18 th century the trade 
of the world was based primarily on the principle of 
exchange. Up to this time the principles of “ laisse-faire ” 
and “give and take,” played the prominent role. Trade 
during this time followed the path of least resistance and 
no paritcular effort was made either to promote it or to 
discourage it. Whichever country had the excess of 
commodities was willing to exchange her excess for other 
commodities she did not possess. 

Since the beginning of the industrial revolution, 
international trade has taken, a new turn. This has been 
characterized^ by deliberate planning, the profit motive, 
and the application of force backed by financial, mibtary 
or political strength. There has been a seeming disregard 
of the principle of exchange as well as the principle of 
“live and not live.” This has given rise to many ills such 
as competition, subsidies, tariff walls, economic upheavals, 
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labor troubles, etc. Dictatorships have undoubtedly 
arisen due to the necessity of enforcing means for 
economic nationalism and national self-suf&ciency. These 
ills have been particularly aggravated during the last 
two decades. But at last we are beginning to see some 
hope of remedying, partially at least, this unfortunate 
world situation. Our distinguished Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, following the “good neighbor” policy 
of President Roosevelt, has introduced a refreshing idea 
in international trade policy. This is popularly known 
as a “theory of reciprocal trade relations.” Although it 
IS likely to be misunderstood in some quarters, it is 
without question an outstanding contribution in this 
field. 

The Euiopean countries, not being self-sufficient in 
resources, have been compelled to push their trade by 
fair or unfair means, into international markets. 
Fortunately, the United States has ample resources in 
agriculture, forest products and minerals This has 
given to the United States trade policy a liberal trend. 
For this reason the American point of view on trade is 
very different from that of the European countries 

Reciprocal trade relations are based on the exchange 
of products having their origin in natural complementary 
differences in resources. When blessed with such a 
relationship neither nation steps on the toes of the othei. 
When two countries are competing to sell the same 
commodity to each other, due perhaps to certain advan- 
tages of subsidy, lower wage standard, lower price level, 
process monopoly, etc., conflicting interests are certain to 
develop. This may lead to retaliatory measures, shifting 
of economic balance, depressions, dictatorships, and even 
to war. We all know how the center of gravity of world 
economics and finance shifted from London to New York 
at the end of the World War. 

To have reciprocal tiade, the countries must have re- 
sources of men and material so differentiated that they are 
complimentary, that is, for complete trade each should 
require the resources of the other. Although no absolutely 
ideal situations are to be expected, the greater the number 
of complementary resources between the two countries, 
the greater the possibility of reciprocal trade relations. 

India and America each requires for complete 
existence what the other possesses in complementary 
lesources. No other two countries are so similar in 
certain resources and yet so complementaiy in others, as 
the United States and India. 

n 

If we wish to increase this trade relationship without 
following the beaten path, and plan deliberately for 
reciprocal trade relations, we must study some of these 
factois. 

Without attempting a long enumeration of the various 
factors, I will mention jiLst a few that seem to me the 
most important : 

1. The effect of relative industrialisation of 

THE TWO COUNTRIES UPON EACH OTHER 

The high industrial development of America, on the 
one hand, and India’s lack of industrialization, on the 
other, make the two countries complementary to each other. 

India’s vast population and her consequent home 
demand, automatically set a limit on her export of 
common commodities such as sugar, cotton, iron, food-' 
stuffs, etc India requires the^e common resources for 
her own consumption. Even if she wanted to export them, 
she lacks the necessary manufacturing skill as well as the 
oapital. Although India is national! stically inclined and 


determined on industrial expansion, this need create no 
fear In fact, this will create an expanding market for 
equipment goods such as industrial, transportation, power, 
plantation, engineering, etc. 

2. The possible nationalistic barriers such as 
tariff walls, economic policies, etc. 

While India has a tariff, it makes no distinction 
between one country and another. From this standpoint 
India remains to this day a country of free market. 

3. Cultural differences and their effect 

From the traditional standpoint all other political 
philosophies except that of democracy, are fopign to 
India. American ideals have made a greater imprint upon 
India than upon any other foreign country,^ due to the 
common English language as well as training and ex- 
perience of many Indians in America. Abraham Lincoln 
and George Washington are better known in India than 
perhaps in any other foreign country, be it in Asia, Africa 
or Europe. For these reasons direct American representa- 
tion in India would be desirable and helpful. 

4. Certain business traditions and their effect 

Certain set ways of carrying on business in India are 
in general foreign to American methods. The managing 
agency system and conducting import business on 
“Indent” ^eem to be definitely under discard, due^ to 
impact of American business methods carried by Indians 
trained in America. 

5. Traditional customs and ways of thought 

AND THEIR EFFECT ON EXPORT ADVERTISING 

In this connection Carl Crowe’s book “Four Hundred 
Million Clients” comes to mind.^ India is a vegetarian 
country and yet I recall an American firm advertising its 
bakery goods as containing the finest triple-pressed 
stearin. If idioms and trends of thought are not under- 
stood, expoit advertising becomes very ineffective. 

This brings to my mind an instance in which the 
entire meaning of an idiom was changed^ after being 
translated into Japanese and re-translated into English. 
The idiom was “Out of sight, out of mind.” This was 
translated into English bv a Japanese to read “Unseen 
is insane.” 

6. Life habits and their effect on commodity shifts 

One can easily see the difficulty of selling a large 
volume of tooth paste to India which has used from the 
remotest antiquity the shoots of certain trees to clean 
teeth. Although India buys over $10,000,000 worth of 
drugs it would he difficult to increase the sales^ of 
endocrine products because of India’s prejudice to animal 
products. 

7. The differing effects of conflicting and 

complementary resources, human or material 

Although India and America possess certain conflict- 
ing common resources, due to ^ the high industrial 
development of America and to India’s vast home demand, 
these resources Become complementary instead of con- 
flicting, as shown in my discussion on the effect of the 
relative industrialization of the two countries upon each 

Although comparatively little serious study has been 
given to the effects of these factors on mutual trade 
relations, it seems to me that no tHnking person can 
take successful issue to my thesis that India and Amenca 
meet quite fully — perhaps as fully as any two countries'"— 
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these requirements for successful, mutually profitable 
trade relations. 

Ill 

India and America are ideally situated for reciprocal 
trade In the development of the milling, sugar, canning 
and steel industries, and in the development of the manu- 
facture of chemicals, Amenca can be very helpful to 
India, India’s gratitude for this help will be America’s 
best guarantee against competition in products based on 
common resources. 

India has been blessed more graciously by 
Providence in natural monopolies than any other country 
in the world. Compared with Canada’s nickel and cobalt, 
America’s helium, Russia’s platinum, Brazil’s coffee, 
China’s antimony, Malay States’ tin, India has the world’s 
monopoly in jute, shellac, castor beans, monazite, mica, 
sandalwood oil, rubies, sapphires and tea, and virtual 
monopolies in mangane e, chromite, magnasite, graphite, 
tannin-producing materials, crude drugs, coconut oil, etc 

If India wants to improve her trade relations with 
America with economy and least resistance, she should 
follow the reciprocal line of trading based on comple- 
mentary resources. 

In her program of industrialization India should 
devote greater attention to the production of semi- 
finished or finished products in her international trade. 
For example, she may find it profitable to export 
chromium-steels, ferro-manganese and other ferro alloys 
instead of selling as at present, the raw ores. Or again, 
she may profitably extract oils from such raw products 
as castor beans, sesame, safflower, for export. In general, 
the aim should be to export only such raw materials as 
cannot be utilized either for domestic consumption, or 
for profitable processing at borne. India has already 
followed this procedure in at least three commodities : 
jute, shellac and cashew nuts. 

India should attempt to control her exports to the 
United States in such a way that they conform to the 
tastes, fa hions and traditions prevalent m America. As 
a wealthy counter, the United States requires luxury 
items, delicacies in foods, and unusual artistic products 
that have taste in color and line. Amenca should offer 
a great field for the export of tropical fruits and 
vegetables both preserved and fresh. The fragrant rice 
of India, canned green chick peas, safflower oil, special 
nuts like the cashew and bibba, special preserves from 
cashew fruit, custard apple, mangoes and avala, canned 
shevagas, pickles, chutneys, perfumes from Kevada, 
vetivirt, mogra, jasmin, ashoka, champaka, etc. should 
open a profitable export field. 

_ America is developed along manufacturing lines, while 
India has developed, from antiquity, in handicraft. 
India’s handicrafts are finding a profitable outlet in 
American trade. India should devote greater attention 
to exporting these handicrafts catering to American ta^te. 

Sialkot in Punjab has special resources in men and 
materials in producing sport goods. The Sialkot Import- 
ing Company has done pioneernig work m the introduc- 
tion of the Sialkot sport goods to America. The line 
appears to offer splendid prospects for the future. 

As to America’s part in the promotion of mutually 
profitable trade, it would seem to me that the danger of 
future misunderstanding can be avoided almost com- 
pletely by a policy of frank assistance in the industriali- 
zation of India, for this can be done m such a way that 
Amenca will earn the eternal gratitude of India and be 
sure of mutual co-operation. As an example of this kind 
of cooperation the enterprise of General Foods in the 
introdu<5lion of India’s cashew nuts to America is worthy 


of note. If more companies follow in the footsteps of 
General Foods, both America and India will benefit 

Without resort to aggressive methods and following 
the ‘‘good neighbor” policy, the United States has 
achieved second place in some of India’s imports. 

The fact that America is fourth or fifth in her 
exports to India in things where she should be the first 
or second, clearly pioves this non-^aggressive policy 
between the two countries. The United States is fore- 
most in the development of textiles, haidware, steel, 
electrical and metal-working machinery, i oiling stock, 
scientific instruments, sport ^ goods, glass, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, dyes, chemicals, paint«, soap, toilet 
requisites, paper and petroleum products She could 
well afford to hold the first place in India’s importation 
of these. Except in toilet requisites, metal-working 
machinery and soap, she holds fourth or fifth place in 
India’s import®. The fact that Japan and Germany and 
even Belgium and Italy should supplant the United States 
in some of these products, is a sad irony in Indo- 
American trade relations. In view of facilities of 
language, training, experience and political institutions, 
there is no reason why America should not take a place 
at least second to England in India’s tiade. 

MERCHANDISING INDIANS PRODUCTS 
IN AMERICA 

By Mr. J. A. KEILLOR 
Vice-President, B, Altman Company 

There is probably no great country m the world that 
is so little known to the average American merchant as 
India I am looking over the guests : I see that there 
is a sufficient number with thinning hair to know that 
they completed their studies in the last part of the 
century, who if they had looked at the map of Africa 
would have seen great spaces marked undiscovered. And 
yet, in the Atlas of the average American merchant, it 
is still unexplored, and it is little wonder. It was a long 
way off. It seems but yesteryear that I took 17 delight- 
ful days from Trieste to Bombay, and only a few days 
ago, you and I sat with bated lireath in front of the 
radio while a little group went around the world in 
3i days. 

India is no longer remote. But, we must under- 
stand one another and one must understand what the 
other wants. It is not my province to say what India 
wants of us; but I can still hear the laments of the Bombay 
merchants who received a shipment of raisins packed in 
cardboard boxes during the monsoon season- Perhaps 
you and me have been in the great Bazaar on the day of 
the arrival of the Caravan from Tival. If you have done 
so, you have a memory that will live with you forever. 
But ladies and gentlemen, glorious as that memory may 
be. It is not the bazaar merchandise that is going to 
make the growth in trade. It is an understanding ot 
what the people here want, and create merchandise 
suitable to this market that in itself is a long dreary 
task, hut one that is filled with the joy of accomplish- 
ment. 

We can market goods from India We should go 
every year with the seasons to bring an understanding 
of what is wanted here, and have il developed, and only 
after long, long patient years be successful in our 
resiills. 

Take the textile industry : It is in fields like that, 
txirdiuaos- A« I and listened while the speaker told 
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the potter of his clay, I couldn’t help but think of the 
Cardmacs industry developed in Czechoslovakia and 
Japan, that aie not working so hard today. This is the 
future of India. The great exports of India will always 
be raw materials, and millions of Rupees of manufactured 
products that can be sent to this country. But, it avails 
us nothing if the colois are not fast. It is of no avail 
to you ladies here to have beautiful luncheon sets, that 
have taken us a long time to design, to have them run 
in the wash 

There has been more set backs from various parts 
of the World than you have any idea. The aim is not 
to get the price down, but the quality up. 

Theie are many markets of this woild closed today. 
This, I point out to you, is a gieat opportunity for 
India. 

COTTON TRADE BETWEEN INDIA AND 
AMERICA 

By Mr. C. THACKAR 
Member, Bombay Cotton Exchange 

It is with a feeling of great pleasure that I address 
you, as representatives of business; which has become 
a problematical question of this modern world. I very 
much appreciate such opportunities and that, too, m this 
gieat country of America amongst its good business 
people. 

Anyone who happens to travel through various lands 
will be impressed how free international business spirit 
IS capable of creating world-wide co-operation and peace. 
This ideal, to which 1 wish to call your attention, should 
be cultivated zealously for the future prosperity of this 
unbalanced world. Now we are passing through the age 
of frequent world business depressions; and to our mind 
this “too much machinery” is responsible for it, which 
we fear is a serious problem before the world, and the 
only solution for it, as we believe lies in co-operation of 
all the nations of the present ‘ distruit ” world. 

Now to be frank I must admit that our big country 
still lies undeveloped with every scope of immense pro- 
gress in every direction. As a result of my saying this, 
naturally the question arises that why so much behind. 
To this, painfully I have to say that Indian commerce 
and industry is still controlled by the ruling power to 
suit Its own ends. At the same time, it gives me pleasure 
to disclose before you freedom-loving people, that a 
movement of great international significance is going on 
in India with Mahatma Gandhi at our head, and it will 
not be long befoie the Indian commerce and industry 
will spread to enrich the commercial world 

In the first place, India is fighting a peaceful battle 
to gain her independence from a foreign power which has 
kept her for a long time out of the community of free 
nations. The all 350,000,000 people of India are not 
only becoming conscious of then sovereign political rights, 
but also they are anxious to inciease their contact and 
intercourse with the rest of the world. This will ulti- 
mately mean a systematic exchange of cultural thought 
as well as increased commercial relations with other 
nations. 

And, in the second place, India is sending her re- 
presentatives as unofficial ambassadors to other countries 
with a definite aim to study their conditions and to gain 
their good-will. Now we are sure in due course of time 
India will participate in the councils of the world to make 
Its contribution for the advancement of business. 

Now coming to my own business “cotton” and its 
lelations with the world, I am happy to say that America 
stands at the head not only in cotton but many more 


factors and leads the business world. India stands next 
as a cotton-growing country having its average produc- 
tion nearly 6,000,000 bales every year. Your country 
imports our cotton several hundred bales every year and 
we also import your several hundred thousand in spite 
of we both are big cotton-growing countries. 

Our agricultural methods are still very poor; and 
labor inefficient. For improved cultivation we look to 
this country and like to carry away modern equipments 
to enrich our soils and growths Up till now we have 
only 350 textile mills producing cloth, 85% of our 
requiiements, but as a matter of fact, the majority of 
our population is still without proper clothing and as 
we advance, would probably require three times the 
number of textile industries and so the great scope of 
importing machinery is still there. If we do not do this 
we shall have to allow imports of cloth to fulfill our 
increasing demands. Japan is our common cotton export 
market but having different varieties we have no com- 
petition there with American export 

Our other products are wheat, rice, jute, tea, tobacco 
and so on. 

American automobiles and radios are very popular 
in India and an overwhelming demand will be forth- 
coming as we advance. As an Indian business man, I 
feel it is my duty to remind you that the benefits of free 
trade and co-operation, much as we understand them, 
are as old as Indian civilization. But, unfortunately, the 
influence of Hindu culture has not been sufficiently felt 
by the west. At the same time, we feel that with the 
genuine co-opcration of business nations, we shall 
popularize Indian commerce. 

General Discussion : 

At the end of Mr. Thackar’s speech a general discussion 
followed in the light of the addresses delivered by 
various speakers. 

Mr. S. Anhalt of National Drapery Association 
emphasised the importance of India’s having an exhibit 
in the World’s Fail in New York. It was suggested that 
several of the merchants get together to further the 
interest of private merchants in an exhibit. In this con- 
nection India’s art and culture should not be forgotten. 
Mr. K C. Ghose reminded the gathering that inasmuch 
as other types of fibres and paper are cutting into j‘ute 
and burlap business it is high time that the Jute Mill 
Owners Association and Jute and Burlap Shippers Asso- 
ciation engage in research to find other uses of j‘ute and 
to increase consumption. He would also like to remind 
the industrialists in India that since America changes its 
factory equipments oftener than any other nations a 
buyer of second-hand machineries would get a better 
bargain m the United States both as to quality and 
puce Mr. Hogue of General Motors and several members, 
both from India and the United States, felt that Secretary 
Hull’s trade policies and the presence of Mr. Malik will 
be of great help in the solution of problems as outlined 
and discussed during the evening. The following resolu- 
tions, as representing the sense of the gathering, were 
passed : 

Resolution No. L This conference held under the 
auspices of the Indo-American Association of Commerce, 
welcomes the First Trade Commissioner of India to 
North America, Mr. Haidit Singh Malik, and offers its 
cordial greetings and pledges its co-operation. 

Moved by — Mi. B. V. Mukeiji, Secy. Indo-American 
Assoc* of Commerce. 

Seconded by — ^Mr. C. G. Hogg, Si , General Motors 
Overseas Corp. 
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Resolution No. Z Be it resolved that approach 
should be made to uroper authorities to remove discri- 
minatory trade barriers between the U. S A. and India, 
and to start negotiations for a new reciprocal trade treaty 
between the two countries to carry out the principles of 
Open Door. 

Moved by— Mr. C. G. Hogg, Sr., General Motors 
Overseas Corp. 

Seconded by — ^Mr. H. K. Rakhit, Sogani & Company, 
Inc. 

Resolution No, 3, Be it resolved that a committee 
be formed for the purpose of engaging in research work 
covering the presenet tariff 'situation and along the lines 
of reciprocal trade agreement between India and America, 
with the following members constituting the committee : 

1. Mr. S. Anhalt, National Drapery Association, 

2. „ L. F. Blenheim, the United Agencies Corp. 

3. „ John F. Chapman, Foreign Editor, ‘^Business 

Week.’* 

4. „ N. R. Checker, Indo-Persian Fine Arts Co. 

5. „ K. N. Ghose. 

6. „ C. G. Hogue, General Motors Overseas Corp. 

7. „ H. K. Rakhit, Sogani & Co., Inc, 

Names of the Business Concerns and their represen- 
tatives who attended the conference : 

1. Allied Purchasing Corporation — Mr. J. W, Cance. 

2. Altman, B. & Co.-Mr. J. A. Keillor, Mr. Milton 
S. Klein. 

3. American Exporter— Mr. Franklin Johnston. 

4. American Express Co.— Mr. Ralph E. Towle. 

5. Automobile Manufacturer’s Association— Mr. 
Joseph A. Jones. 

6. Autoxygen, Inc.— Dr V. R. Kokatnur. ^ 

7. Baldwin Locomotive Co — Mr. J. Remix. 

8. Birla Bros. Ltd. New York Office — Mr. Simon 
Swerling. 

9. Bombay Bullion Exchange Ltd.— Mr. C. S. Thakar, 

10. Calco Chemical Co. Inc.— Mr. J. L. Clark. 

11. Checker Brothers, New York, Bombay— Dr. B. V, 
Mukherji. 


12. Dayton Price & Co. — Mr. H. H. Hort. 

13. Electro-Chemical Industries Ltd. — Mr. N. R. 
Chowdhury, 

14. Export Trade and Shipper — Mr. W. R. Bickford. 

15. Fairchild Aviation, Inc. — Mr. C. A. Harrison. 

16. Furs, Skins Merchants— Mr. G. J. Sawal, 

17. General Electric International Co,— Mr. F. C. 
Callahan, Mr. H. C. Maher. 

18. General Motors Overseas Corporation— Mr, C. G. 
Hogg. 

19. General Shaver Corp. (Remington-Rand)— Mr. 

William Moss. 

20. George E. Mallison Importing Co. 

21 German Department Commerce, New York — Dr. 
Herbert Gross. 

22. Gondrand Shipping Co. Inc— Mr. K. N. Ghose. 

23. Heeramaneck Galleries— Mr. C. Heeramaneck, 

24. Indo-Persian Fine Arts Co.— Mr. N, R Checker. 
25 Industrial Plants Corporation — Mr. Paul F. 

Lowinger. 

26. Kenyon Importing Co. Inc.— Mr. C. F. Bedigan. 

27. Lambert Pharmacal Co.— Mr. R. Clairmont. 

28. Manufacturer’s Trust Co. — Mr. Jack O’Halloven, 
Mr. J. Patterson. 

29. National Assoc, of Manufacturers of U. S A.— Mr. 
B. H. Horchler. 

30. National Drapery Association— Mr, S. Anhalt. 

31. National Export Advertising— Mr. Paul Krummg. 

32. New York Trade Sugar Laboratory— Dr. F. W. 
Zerban, 

33. Sialkot Importing Corporation— Mr. J. R. Vadra. 
34 Sogani & Co. Inc.— Mr. H. K. Rakhit. 

35. Studebaker Export Corporation— Mr, D, J. Elmore. 

36. United Agencies Corporation— Mr. R. N. 
Daugherty, Mr. L. E. Blenheim. 

37. U. S. Steel Products Corporation— Mr. M. S. 
Borrison. 

38. Westinghouse Electric International Corp.— Mr. 
1. F. Baker. 

39. Woman’s Wear Daily— Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
Mr, Lewis. 



POSITION OF INDIAN MERCHANTS IN AMERICA 

By RAMLAL B. BAJPAI 


The position of Indian merchants in America 
IS humiliating, and disgraceful. An Indian 
merchant is not allowed to acquire real estate 
holdings in Califomija, or to become an 
American citizen. On the one hand he is pro- 
hibited m the state of California from entering 
into a marriage contract with a native-born 
American and on the other hand not allowed 
to bring an Indian wife into this country. All 
this in spite of an Indian investment running 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
America, Indian merchants live here like 
tourists who must leave this country after a 
short stipulated stay. And yet the Secretary 
of the Indian Government, pocketing a salary 
larger than that of any member of the American 
Cabinet, derived from the taxation of poor 
Indians, has persistently side-tracked this 
momentous issue of making official representa- 
tion and protest to the American Government 
in behalf of Indian merchants wishing to trade 
in America. 

The appointment of commissions to look 
into such matters, conferring fat-salaried posts 
on Englishmen and a few selected Indians, and 
pointing to the favourable balance of trade 
enjoyed by India in her dealings with the U. S., 
etc., are standard alibis to stall off any effort 
at direct action in the matter. 

If similar treatment was accorded to Bri- 
tish merchants or for that matter to the 
merchants of any other civilized nation and 
their accredited government agents or councils 
had failed to protest or to bring about honour- 
able adjustment of trade relations with the 
U. S. A., a Cabinet crisis would arise resulting 
in the demand by those nationals for the 
resignation not of one member but of the whole 
Cabinet. The representative who is paid sump- 
tuously out of the taxes collected from the poor 
Indian people, however, sleeps undisturbed over 
the iniquitous treatment accorded to Indian 
merchants by the Washington Government. 

There is reason to suspect that since about 
95 per cent of the business between India and 
the U. S. A. is directly in the hands of British 
merchants it is to their advantage that such 
conditions and odds against Indians in America 
continue to prevail. If a new agreement is 
made on just and honourable terms, a larger 


share of trade would go into the hands of Indian 
and American merchants. 

Will not the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, Chamber of Commerce, Indian 
National Congress, and President Subhas 
Chandra Bose stir the Indian Government to 
take immediate action to negotiate a new trade 
treaty between India and America and thus 
help to lift this stumbling-block in the way of 
Indians wishing to engage in normal commer- 
cial relations with the American people? 

The Indian people have great confidence in 
men like Mr. Ghanashyamdas Birla, Walchund 
Heera Chand, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Satyamurti, Kumarappa and others 
from Congress. If an official delegation of such 
representative and reliable persons were sent to 
represent the Indian people .and their Govern- 
ment to the U. S. A., it would be possible for 
such a delegation to study actual conditions and 
opportunities here and to undertake negotia- 
tions for furthering commercial relations 
between India and America. 

Scholars like Dr. Taraknath Das, Mr. S. 
G. Pandit, Attorney-at-Law, Principal Shanker 
Rao Gokhale, retired consulting engineer for the 
General Electric Co., and Mr. Maganlal S. 
Dave, Vice-President of the newly formed 
Indian Chamber of Commerce of America, and 
others will co-operate and benefit the delega- 
tion by a knowledge of the situation gained 
from years of study and experience. 

It is obvious in this day and year of dis- 
turbed international balance that imperialists 
while striving to perpetuate their stronghold 
upon defenceless peoples, and dictators are busy 
forging new chains for enslaving humanity once 
more, leaders of the Indian National Congress 
and other enlightened persons interested in 
India’s economic reconstruction should take all 
possible steps to establish direct trade relation- 
ship with the U. S. A. 

India cannot make headway unless and 
until artificial trade restrictions placed upon 
her merchants are removed, and all normal 
avenues of commercial intercourse are opened 
to her. Both India and the U. S. A. stand to 
gain by mutual un^i'erstanding and co-opera- 
tion. 

New York. 



FUTURE AND GANDHISM, -AND WHAT THEN MUST WE DO? 

BtX 


While the twentieth century has been a wit- 
ness to the greatest display of violence on wide 
areas, on unprecedented scales, it has also 
witnessed the emergence of non-violence as an 
active and dynamic force in the shaping of the 
history of a nation. While the school of 
violence camouflaged as Fascism is out to pro- 
claim that “ Life is essentially appropriation, 
conquest of the weak, suppression, incorporation 
and exploitation a plea for spiritualization 
of politics or economics, and of the very springs 
of human activity is put forth with singular 
simplicity and beauty by a Man who is con- 
tent to give it no higher name than his Ex- 
periments with Truth. Thus Militarism, Class- 
war and Profiteerism stalk a world whose only 
hope lies in the predominance of the fear of 
losing what has been pined, over the desire 
to gain more, in its dictators. The dawn of 
Gandhism in such a world of warring nations 
and interests has arrested attention and com- 
pelled admiration. What will be the future? 
Will the seeds of non-violence sown in a remote 
corner of the world by a saintly man and 
fostered by his limited followers, be shrivelled 
by this terrific world-temperature, or will non- 
violence grow and spread by its all- conquering 
strength?— this question is before the thinking 
men all over the world, but we in India who 
have been privileged to see the saintly sower 
taking infinite pains and nurse the seedlings 
against enormous odds that seem to rise out 
of the stuff of human nature itself, can and 
ought to answer with hope and faith. And 
faith and hope and prayer of millions are just 
the requisites needed for clearing the heavily 
charged atmosphere that is stifling the growth 
of the mighty seedling today. 

And yet, just at the present moment, the 
world-situation as well as the Indian atmos- 
phere both seem to arrest all hope and faith. 
Though the credit of the Mahatma as a practi- 
cal idealist appears to have reached the peak, 
and though the associates of Gandhiji in the 
Congress function as members of the Govern- 
ment in 7 out of India’s 11 “ autonomous ” pro- 
vinces, many events have recently combined to 
bring to a prominence the question of the 
Future of non-violence as Gandhiji interprets 


it, and it IS even said by those who ought to 
know best that of late, the Mahatma has shown 
himself as seriously afraid that even the Con- 
gress as a whole does not understand and is not 
.prepared to follow the doctrines, he has always 
considered essential. 

Writing under the caption ‘ The Choice ’ 
in Harijan of April 9, 1938, Mahatmaji in con- 
firmation of some of these fears, has even gone 
to the length of suggesting an alternative to 
Non-violence, and has pointed out that a re- 
tracing of the steps may be necessary if the 
Congress wants to do what is being done all 
over the world— ‘ Forbear when we can, hit 
when we must’. In moving words he has stated 
'If that is to be our policy, we have lost 17 
precious years. But 17 years in the life of a 
nation are nothing.’ Rather than playing with 
what he considers to be Truth, he is prepared 
to make the supreme sacrifice of obliterating 
his life-work, though in his modesty, he calls 
this nothing in the life of a nation which has 
no faith in it. Those who have made an inti- 
mate study of Mahatmaji’s personality know 
that he is capable of making any sacrifice pro- 
vided he feels that his principles demand this 
Many years ago, in Young^ India of August 
1920 when he set forth his ethics of non- 
violence, Gandhiji wrote prophetically: 

‘India’s acceptance of the doctime of the sword 
will be the hour of my trial. I hope I shall not be 
found wanting. If I have a living faith in my religion 
It will transcend my love for India herself.’ 

Very significant words these, and when we 
read together with this Mahatma’s recent state- 
ment on the communal riots — ‘to the extent 
the Congress ministers have been obliged to 
make use of the Police and the Military, to 
that extent we must admit our failure.’ We 
may very well appreciate the spiritual crisis in 
which we find him engulfed When the world 
stands amazed and perplexed to hear that for 
the first time in the past fifty years, he finds 
himself in a ‘ slough of despond ’ must we also 
join the gaping crowd while the culmination of 
a supreme career is thwarted before our very 
eyes? Surely we can not afford to be passive 
onlookers like the rest, we who saw him fashion 
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his monumental deeds ablaze with the flaming 
light of vision. 

What then must we do? What must be 
done to save this vision for our all-encompas- 
sing problems and for the world seething with 
racialism, class-war and miiuarism? But per- 
haps we are wrong in stressing only the vision- 
ary aspect of the message of Gandhism. Have 
we not seen the vision translated to tangible 
deed? Have we not witnessed his ceaseless 
giving of himself to the last limit of sacrifice, 
and what is more — have we not had demonstra- 
tion that the ‘ unconquerable spirit that create_s 
has already been released? ’ There may be a 
question as to the nature of the Congress non- 
violence. As a matter of fact there has been 
question, ‘ Can national and social groups 
imbibe sufiiciently this individual creed of non- 
violence, for it involved a tiemenduous rise of 
mankind in the mass to a high level of love and 
goodness?’ But the fact has also been admit- 
ted that the only desirable ultimate ideal is to 
laise humanity to this level so that hatred and 
ugliness and selffishness may be abolisbed. 
That at any rate is above all question. Now 
Mahatma has shown us a way which, if we 
follow, wnll not only lead us to this level but 
help us to lead others as w^ell. It can not be 
morally or intellectually questioned that the 
ideal and method of Gandhism is fundamentally 
sound As Dr. Tagore stated only the other 
day: 

‘Arduous indeed is the quest of Righteousness while 
we aie beset with the battling forces of evil aiound and 
within us. But whether any one of us is or is not 
capable of rising to the heights of Aliimsa, accept it 
and believe in it, we must; foi have we not in this 
veiy modern age, a m in who by his own life and 
example, holds aloft this standard for us to follow ? ’ 

So the only question is why in spite of our 
intellectual acceptance we do not take up this 
quest of righteousness? Why we are content to 
give it formal assent rather than practical 
realisation? It is freely said that he has 
brought a new force into public life but it has 
not had time enough to be universal, and until 
it does, be it the Congress Ministry or any 
other, they will have to use old and recognised 
method of keeping law and order. Gandhiji 
however is unable to fall in with this view. All 
along he has tried to make his own ideal — ^the 
universal ideal. He has not been content to 
make it even the ideal of a social group, and he 
has been against grouping unities as such. As 
he pointed out in a celebrated article, 

‘My modesty has prevented me from declaring from 
the house top that the message of non-violence is a 
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message to the ■world. It must fall flat, if it does not 
veiily hear fruit in the soil where it has been delivcrea.’ 

So he took pains all along to make his 
movement neither exclusive nor aggressive but 
health-giving, religious and humanitarian. Still 
there has been the danger of its failing flat, 
and this is due not to any inherent weakness in 
his technique but to the poverty of response 
even in those who took the pledge of non- 
violence under his guidance. With failing health 
and with the sands of life running out, the 
Mahatma who is human through and through 
m spite of his great soul tells us what he feels. 
Those familiar with ins autobiography know 
that in spite ol Ins great soul, he has the spirit 
of a child. So he feels a bit the child’s desire 
to share Ins soirow, and the world’s sympathy is 
with him in his hour of trial. But it is dynamic 
response more than passive acceptance, actual 
application rather than sympathy and smooth 
words that can preserve for India and for the 
world, — the ledeeming force that is in 
Gandhism. So the problem before the world 
and India today is how to release mass energies 
through non-violence. The passing phase in 
India show'^s that with many chances of success 
— wc have not solved the problem. This does 
not show ho'R'ever that the problem is insoluble. 
No doubt some amount of violence appears to 
be the basis and foundation of our acquisitive 
society and it is also true that the machineries 
of property and of governments and of the pre- 
sent order stand between and hide the hearts 
of man and man, yet as Gandhiji said: 

■ If only wo watched the latest internattonal 
developments in Europe and Eastern Asia with an eye 
to essentials, we could see how the world is moving 
steadily to lealize that between nation and nation as 
between man and man force has failed to solve 
pinblems.’ 

Apparently this increasing realization has 
not meant much, for in spite of a wide-spread 
belief that failure would lead to world-catas- 
trophe, the repeated failures of international 
conferences to find a solution even for the pro- 
blem of disarmament show that ‘ the approach 
w'as wrong and the people concerned did not 
dare to go the right way.’ 

We make bold to claim that in Gandhism 
not only India but the world as well can find 
a clue to that right way. Indian politicians 
who adopted it as a right policy deserted the 
implications of its practice as soon as a measure 
of success gave them the right to use its alter- 
native. Situated as they are, perhaps there is 
some justification for their action. But cer- 
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tainly more was expected of them. That they 
failed to apply against their own erring coun- 
trymen what they so often preached and some- 
times practised against an alien government, 
and that they put up with a major evil for fear 
of a lesser one, can hardly be gainsaid today 
But that disappointing performance can not 
mean defeat of the principles or of the techique 
of non-violence. As Gandhi ji wrote in 1932, 

‘Those who have to bring about radical changes in 
human conditions and surroundings can not do it except 
by raising a ferment in society. There are only two 
methods of doing this, violent and non-violent. Violent 
pressure is felt on the physical being and it degrades 
him who uses it and it depresses the victim, but non- 
violent pressure exerted through self-suffering works^ in 
an entirely different way. It touches not the physical 
body but it touches and strengthens the moral fibre of 
those against whom it is directed by making their 
conversion easy.’ 

Now these principles of Ahinasa were 
explained by him again and again. He has 
called it Truth-force or Satyagraha, as its root- 
meaning is holding on to Truth. From his own 
experience, he discovered that the pursuit of 
Truth did not admit of violence being inflicted 
on one’s opponent but he must be weaned from 
error by patience and sympathy For what 
appears to be Truth to the one may appear to 
be error to the other. So the doctrine came to 
mean vinaication of Truth not by infliction of 
suffering on the opponent, but one’s own self. 
At one time, on the political field the people 
could use it in opposing error in the shape of 
unjust laws. But the application of the mighty 
principle need not be restricted to this. The 
same struggle between might and right, the 
spirit and the flesh and between Truth and un- 
truth is going on all over the world. Why not 
apply this solvent which though re-discovered 
is as old as the dawn of human conscience, and 
which the Mahabharat, Buddha, and Christ 
preached through the gospel of overcoming evil 
by good ? Mahatmaji’s unique and powerful 
contribution is in his application on a mass 
scale to political and social movements what 
was formerly an essentially religious and indivi- 
dual method He has always regarded man as 
a man first, and brute afterwards. Nobly 
optimistic he states: 

‘ I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical 
idealist. The religion of non-violence is not merely 
meant for the Rishis and saints It is meant for the 
common people as well.’ 

Elsewhere he has explained the object he 
aimed at and its metaphysical implications in 
the following words: 

‘ I do not believe that an individual may gain 


spiritually and those who sm round him suffer. I believe 
in Adwaita I believe in the essential unity of man 
and, for that matter— of all that lives Therefore I 
believe that if one man gams spiritually, the whole 
world gains with him; and if one man falls, the whole 
wmld falls to that extent.’ 

This stress on the religious and spiritual 
side of non-violence was not heeded by those 
wdio took it up as an expedient, and they gave 
his teachings a partial homage and tried it as 
a policy piecemeal. Hence the trend today is 
towards ‘ Forbear when we can, hit when we 
must ’ or worse still ‘ Hit when we can, forbear 
when we must’. The results Gandhiji promised 
and expected have not been fulfilled though 
there have been splendid instances of indivi- 
duals going up in the human scale. But as 
Pandit Jawaharlal has rightly pointed out. 

‘ Groups and communities have not improved greatly 
though a non-violent technique has affected the odd 
individuals on the other cide and gained over world 
opinion.’ 

But then the blame must be with those who 
took to the letter rather than to the spirit of 
the doctrine They omitted to note Gandhiji’s 
stress on righteousness and character and forgot 
that Gandhism— though not a dogmatic reli- 
gion, meant a religious outlook on life And it 
IS only such religious approach that can save 
the world by going to the root of the evil whose 
manifestations w’’e see everywhere today in 
class-war and' militarism on the one side, and 
m imperialism and profiteerism on the other 

'That Gandhiji is not the only solitary 
thinker on these lines will be apparent from the 
following quotation from Dean Inge’s famous 
book on England : 

‘There is no disguising the fact that England is in 
in a state of chrome civil war today, and that the forces 
of law and older are on the defensive against anti-social 
oiganizations which have no aim except to wreck the 
existing civilization ’ 

After dilating on several other dark spots 
in England today the Dean formulates: 

‘ In plain living and high thinking will be our 
salvation or the salvation of the remnant which will 
survive the turmoils of our age of transition Plain living 
will be forced on us whether we will or not, for the 
conditions of prosperity are in part slipping from us, 
and in part are being wantonly thrown away. High 
thinking will not only make us citizens of the city whose 
type is laid in heaven, but will mitigate the acerbities 
of a struggle for which the responsibilities cannot be 
laid on the shoulders of any class.’ 

Mahatma Gandhi is much more radical and 
universal than the gloomy Dean Only in one 
point are they at one — and that is with regard 
to the present social system Rather than 
abolish it altogether, both would have a change 
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of heart on the existing superstructure, involv- 
ing a root and branch change of the mode of 
living Still Mahatmaji has been called a re- 
actionaiy by communists, because, with all his 
sympathy for the underdog, he can not imbibe 
an anti-feeling against the top-dog. Here again 
it is impossible for the irreligious to understand 
a religious personality of the highest order. 
Gandhiji however has made his position, as a 
lover of men rather than of ideas, clear as 
ever • 

‘ The socialism and communism of the west is 
based on certain conceptions which are diifeient from 
ours. One such conception is the essential selfishness 
of human natuie. Our tocialism and communism should 
be based on non-tiolence, and on the harmonious 
co-operation of all ’ 

Even prominent people like Pandit Jawahar- 
lal however fail to see the truth in the reason- 
ing that if non-violence is successful against 
foreigners with their pride of racialism and 
power, pnma facie it would be easier to use it 
against indigenous selfish interests and com- 
munal acerbities. But Mahatmaji hopes to 
convert them all. As he briefly put it at the 
end of his Congress presidential address, ‘ Truth- 
force is ray Kalpataru — ^my Jam I Jam — ^thc 


universal provider.’ At any rate, that it may 
seive as a panacea, if rightly applied — ^is beyond 
question The question is whether it will be 
applied at alU The question is whether in this 
imperfect world, the gospel of moral perfection 
will not fall flat? 

Yet with gloom and despair prevailing all 
around, the Mahatma has put m a plea for a 
non-violent army m India wdio will act unlike 
armed men in times of peace as of disturbance, 
and would be engaged in constructive activities 
that would make riots and clashes impossible 
The need for such armies is great not only in 
India today but perhaps m every country of 
the world While the mad race for armament is 
going on and wliile world-catastrophe is looming 
large in the horizon, will humanity fail to note 
these portents? Will not even a handful of 
men in every country stand up and practise this 
long-suffering and all-redeeming gospel? If 
they do, undoubtedly the great idea of non- 
violence will grow, and more and more affect 
the action of the world And a day may at 
last dawn when mankind will be disinclined to 
use violent methods and will try and succeed 
m peacefully meeting every situation. It must 
take time, but for those who have faith there 
is no haste. 
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By Professor HIRALAL GODIWALA, b. a. (Oxon.) 


We learn from a reliable source that the 
Bombay Radio Station proposes to broadcast two 
of the famous plays of Nanalal, Jaya-Jayant 
and Shahjahan, some time next month Syt. 
Chandravadan Mehta — ^the well-known poet- 
dramatist-producer of Gujarat, now working 
as the Director of Gujarati Programmes with 
the V. U. B. — deserves to be congratulated on 
the venture. It is rarely that Nanalal’s plays 
are produced — ^more rarely still, with a mixed 
cast, as is proposed in this case; and we do not 
know of any brilliaint or even successful 
production of Nanalal. It is time some fresh 
attempt was made in this direction. 

The difficulties of producing Nanalal’s plays 
— great as they are in other respects, and 
certainly literature of a high order — are the 
same as those which would present themselves 
to a producer of say Shelley’s The Cenci. Even 


Harindranath Chattopadhyaya’s plays suffer 
from the same handicap — ^to a lesser extent, 
may be — except when a brilliant and original 
producer like the author himself undertakes the 
task, when his acting, wit and' music and his 
original, often symbolical, settings carry away 
the audience. Nanalal’s are a poet’s plays, 
meant more for the study than for the stage 
Dialogue rather than situation, poetry rather 
than drama, idealism rather than realism — 
these are some of their characteristics. May 
be, production on the air may make a differ- 
ence, doing away as it would with the necessity 
of settings and, to some extent, of the con- 
vincing management of stagecraft. There is a 
technique of radio production as of stage pro- 
duction. And much depends on how these plays 
are handled. 

The production not only of Nanalal’s plays 
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but of any good play is a rare phenomenon_ in 
Gujarat today. One almost feels like saying 
that the film has driven out the play, but then 
one remembers that there was not much of a 
‘ play ’ to drive out before the advent of the 
film. There has always been a paucity of good 
plays in Gujarat — ^thanks to the want of talent 
or taste displayed by the professional theatre 
and to the general apathy or superiority, re- 
sulting in a neglect of the theatre, on the part 
of those respectable writers and gentlemen who 
knew, or professed to know, better and had 
better taste. The attempts of a brave writer 
like Rancchodbhai Udayram to give some good 
stuff to the Gujarati theatre in the last cptury 
— attempts pursued with almost missionary 
zeal — met with remarkable success, and even 
made the theatre a popular and respectable 
resort of the middle classes, a centre not only 
of entertainment but of instruct'on and social 
reform. But though Rancchodbhai left some 
lasting influence on the theatre, his attempts 
were not followed up. No great literary writer 
took up the task after him as earnestly as he 
had done; and the novel took the place, in the 
popular imadnation, of the drama. 

Meanwhile the professional theatre con- 
tinued the tradition of cheap, vulgar farce or 
bombastic ‘ history ’ and ' tragedy ’ — occasion- 
ally accompanied bv first'^ate hystrionic talent 
(as in the case of ' Sundari ’ or some Farsi 
actors) w'hieli should have been given better 
opportunities and a better environment VTien 
a good play like Ramanbhai’s Raino Parvat or 
later. Ramanlal Desai’s Shanhit Hridaya ap- 
peared, the contact with the professional theatre 
was not established; and such a play only re- 
mained a play for the studv till some amateur 
producer thought of producing bits from it at 
some school or college theatricals. 

The hero of the professional stage carried 
on, m the Elizabethan manner, rattling off 
fustian and ' making damnable faces ’ And the 
heroine — some effeminate, undergrown boy 
with a shrilh piping voice— attempted to enter- 
tain the audience with her affected coyness and 
exaggerated sexy gestures. The songs too fit- 
ted ill into the play and hardly deserved to 
be called music, depending as they did for 
effect rnore on their sex-appeal or their cheap 
didacticism— which had a great appeal for the 
degenerate taste of the overfed city bourgeois 
who formed bulk of the audience — ^than on 
their musical content. The writers of these 
plays were mostly unknown and lived and died 
in obscurity. Somtimes a brave young soul 


like Barrister Vibhakar attempted to refine the 
professional stage and even seemed to succeed 
for a while. But it was difficult to break the 
vicious circle of bad plays and the bad taste 
of the audience to wffiich they catered; and 
soon things became what they had been before. 

During the present century, the theatre has 
sometimes attempted to produce some his- 
torical play giving a glorified picture of the 
feudal times and seeking to appeal to the 
national sentiment. Or, sometimes some effete, 
sentimental ‘ social comedy ’ has appeared— a 
none-too-bold ' problem play ’ where some con- 
ventional social problem has been taken up and 
solved by resorting to a too easy or impossible 
idealism and where Jack has alwavs succeeded 
in having his -Jill and all has ended happily. 
These plays must have satisfied the bourgeois 
audiences to whose decadent taste the theatre- 
managers have been in the habit of catering. 
And it would be but in the scheme of things 
when — as used to happen during the years of 
the Satvagraha movement — the hero annears 
in a pla'n khaddar kurta and a Gandhi rap 
(and not in the gaudy expensive-looking c'nthes 
in which all ranks used to appear in former 
times) and even goes to jail if the occasion 
demands it. 

A professional theatrical performance has 
become a rare thing these days. The bourgeois 
audience has taken to films. But wdien occa- 
sionally a professional company .appears in a 
provincial town like Surat, one notices welcome 
changes like the acting of female roles — nt least 
the main role— by females. And the plays are 
alwavs acted to full houses, showing that while 
people are fond of films these days, they have 
not forgotten that a good film is no substitute 
for a good play. 

The growth of something like an amateur 
theatre movement— particularly among the 
middle class youth of both sexes — ^has been a 
notable tendency in Gujarat during recent years 
But even here the difficulties have been many 
Even when the right talent is available, good 
actable plays are all-too-rare Mixed acting — 
females acting female roles — ^has not yet been 
universally accepted by the social con'cience. 
Amateur circles in Bombay and sometimes in 
Ahmedabad — and in some of the colleges (after 
a great struggle) — ^have taken to mixed acting. 
But even among educated circles in some of the 
big towns, it is not rare to come aernst! people 
■Pjho — ^nrobablv out of fear of or+hodox reac- 
tion — ^would ‘rather not see a plav produced 
than have a woman to act the female role.’ 
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The insistence of a young playwright like 
Chandravadan Mehta— and even of old, vener- 
able, greatly respected writers like Prof. B K 
Thakore— on only females taking female roles 
in their plays whenever they are produced has 
helped the social forces in the right direction 
though it has sometimes prevented some young 
enthusiast from producing one of their plays. 

The frequent and successful amateur pro- 
duction of Syt. K M. Munshi’s social comedy 
Kakani Shashi and of Syt. Chandravaclan’s 
plays have been notable features of the amateur 
theatre movement in Gujarat The latter has 
written many plays Poet, scholar, teacher, 
(and now a director of programmes on the 
radio), this young writer has already given 
proof of remarkable original talent " in the 
dircetmn of writing, acting and producing plays 
He has a versatile genius. He has successfully 
rendered foreign plays into Gujarati— plays 
that almost seem to spring from the soil- 
thanks to his mastciy over local colour and his 
knowledge of dialect. He has written realistic 
I)lays like Ag-Gadi (‘The Iron Road’)— fre- 
queritlv produced by the author, and once with 
an all-ivriters cast— giving a kaleidoscopic 
picture of the life of our railway workers, 
Naga-Bava (‘The Naked Faqiurs’), depicting 
the multi-coloured life of our beggars; Santa- 
Kookdi (‘ Hidc-and-Seek ’) , dealing with the 
problem of our backward primary schools; and 
jR.aniakadan-ni-Dukan (‘The Toy Shop’), a 
fascinating musical play for children— produc- 
ed by children once under the direction of the 
author. Syt Chandravadan’s genius lies in the 
direction of comedy; and there is something 
Shavian about his ways. He has successfully 
introduced the practice of writing critical prose 
prefaced to plays and has attempted innova- 


tions like introducting the ‘ Sutradhara,’ the 
author and the audience as characters in his 
latest play — Veer Narmad — ^woven round the 
life of the famous poet rebel of nineteenth century 
Gujarat. It is only fair to add that Chandra- 
vadan owes not a little of his success to the 
co-operation of other writers and of some brave 
young girls who have come forward to act in 
his plays and to the support given him by his 
appreciative audiences. 

Mention must also be made, m this con- 
nection, of the numerous plays — mostly one-act 
plays — ^written by Syt. Yashvant Pandya, Syt 
Botubhai Umarvadia and many young writers. 
Some of these are sometimes produced at school 
or college gatherings or at charity concerts. 
Rut even today the dearth of good actable play,‘ 
and of first class productions is felt And, 
do.sp]tc well-meaning, enthusiastic Ranga 
blioonii Pai'ishads (Theatre Conferences), a 
' National Theatre ’ or ‘ People’s Theatre ’ re- 
mains but a distant cry in this philistine world 
of Gujarat. 

It may be said by way of conclusion that 
the theatre in Gujarat — even the amateur 
theatre— has up to now been catering to the 
needs of the middle class; and the great masses 
of the countryside have had to remain content 
with very rare — and now almost extinct — crude, 
productions _ of semi-mythological plays 
(Bhavais) given by some wandering players 
‘ Proletarian plays ’ have been attempted by 
young writers like Chandravadan, Umashankar 
Joshi, ‘ Sundaram ’ or Indulal Gandhi. But no 
attempt has yet been made to approach the 
masses directly — in town or countiy — and to 
revitalize the theatre from this great fountain- 
source of life. 



KESHUB CHUNDER SEN AND “ NATION BUILDING ” 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


Keshub Chundee Sen was born on the 19th 
November, 1838 This year, 1938, is the 
centenary of his birth. It will be celebrated 
m various places in India and abroad in the 
current month and in December. In fact the 
celebrations began some time ago in England, 
many Indian and British notabilities taking part 
therein. 

Keshub Chunder is rightly known as, 
above all, a man of religion, and all his other 
activities sprang from his deep and intense 
spirituality In this brief article, however, we 
shall refer mainly to those activities of his 
which have, directly or indirectly, gone to the 
making of an Indian nation. 

India has been inhabited for centuries past 
by many religious communities. In order that 
these may form one united nation it is neces- 
saiy that they should respect one another’s 
faiths. Like his “ spiritual grandfather ” Ram- 
mohun Roy, Keshub Chunder respected the 
scriptures and the prophets of all religious 
communities Inspired by his teaching and 
example some of his co-workers made parti- 
cular studies of the scriptures of particular 
religions. Girish Chandra Sen translated the 
Quran into Bengali from the original Arabic, 
his being the first Bengali translation of the 
scripture of Islam He also wrote and publish- 
ed in Bengali a book entitled “Tapasmala,” 
containing the lives of eminent Muslim saints 
Protap Chandra Mozoomdar wTote “ The 
Oriental Christ,” forcibly reminding Western 
Christendom thereby that Jesus was not an 
occidental priest but an oriental teacher of 
spirituality. Aghorenath Gupta wrote his 
biography of the Buddha entitled “ Sakya- 
muni-Charit. ” Gour Gobinda Upadhyay wrote 
learned works on the Gita and other Hindu 
Sastras. The Bhakti movement was started in 
which the emotionalism of Bengal Vaishnavism 
was revived by means of SanMrian, in which 
the “singing apostle” Trailokyanath Sanyal 
took prominent part. An anthology of sayings 
culled from the Hindu, Jewish, Zoroastrian, 
Buddhist. Christian, Islamic and Sikh scriptures 
was published under the title “ Shloka- 
sangraha.” Keshub taught the harmony of all 
faiths. He did not stop short there 


‘'He piactisecl and pi escribed for hib immediate 
fiiends and co-adjutois a form of spiritual cultiiie 
known as Sadhu Samagam or ‘Pilgiimage to saints and 
prophets’ By close study, meditation introspection and 
prayer these devotees sought within their hearts to 
commune with the depaited saints and prophets—nay, 
the messengeis'of truth and light in every spheie of life. 
The life and personality of Moses, Socrates, Buddha, the 
Hindu Rishi Fathers, Jesus, Mohamed, Chaitanya thus 
foimed the subject of special study and contemplation 
and were followed up by those of Faraday, Carlyle, 
Emerson and the like.”—?. K. Sen, Keshub Chunder Sen. 

So long as the caste-spirit, caste and- ^ un- 
touchability ^ remain, the solidarity of a 
united Indian nation must remain more or less 
a dream. Keshub Chunder, therefore, deter- 
mined so far as as he could to do away with 
caste not only in matters of food and drink but 
in marriage also. Act III of 1872, which was 
passed at his initiative, validated intercasto 
marriage. Many such marriages were celebrat- 
ed during his life time and more continue to be 
celebrated. 

In no country is it truer than in India that 
the nation dwells in its hovels and huts and 
cottages. Therefore, he who would uplift the 
nation, build it up, reconstruct it, must be one 
in spirit with the masses, must sympathize 
with them literally. Keshub felt that he was 
one of them— one with the poor The following 
is from his Jeevan-Vedh (Scripture of Life) : 

“Often have I asked myself whether my soul is of 
rich or poor lineage. The answer to this question forms 
an important chapter of my Jeevan-Veda. One must 
know the caste in which one’s soul is born . . . I am 

convinced that my soul belongs to the cla«s of the poor. 

The articles of food, my daily habits— “all bear ample 
evidence of the spirit of the poor . . . The practice of 
poverty is not a difficult exercise with me; it comes 
naturally My nature takes delight in (plain) rice and 
herbs. This fact reveals to me an unspeakable secret of 
my inner life. I take it to be a sign of God’s special 
grace for me If I have to travel by railways, I usually 
go third class. I hesitate to travel first class le«t I 

‘transgress my own province and trespass on the domains 
of the rich; lest things and thoughts foreign to my 

nature rob me of re«t and peace of mind. And the 
decision comes in an instant,— the mind instinctively 
seeking the place where the poor and the lowly are. If 
ever I travel first class, it is because I am obliged io. 
Where the poor are there is rest for me, there is life 
for me, I never learnt this poverty by effort, it came to 
me naturally.” 

Here it would be appropriate to give the 
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translation of a few sentences from Keshub’s 
pice weekly, the Sulabh Samachar ” of 1871: 

who are the really great folk ? In oiu country 
the humble people {chhota lok) Had they not existed, 
who could have then food (^‘bhat”), who could have 
driven in their cairiages to see the races, or who could 
have smoked then naigilehs propped up against bolsters ? 
See, how the humble folk aie giving us oui all. We aie 
posing as big people with their wealth But who think 
of expiessing special gratitude to them ? Taking trouble 
day and night, perspiring — they are giving us oui food, 
but how many of us think of their condition ^ That 
England has hO much wealth, so much powei and 
prestige — whence did these come From those same 
humble folk In this world a day will come when the 
humble people will no longei remain dumb, no longer 
lie prostrate on then eaith*bed Even now in 
England they have become so strong that they do not 
care for oi obey the king, do not care foi or obey the 
rich men; — they are asserting their lights and expiessmg 
their puissance themselves 

Keshub then goes on to give the example 
of Ireland, and sums up by saying: “ Thus in 
all great countries a struggle has begun between 
the common people and the big folk.” Address- 
ing the readers of Sulabh Samachar, ” he 
says. 

Our readeis, those among you who are tenants 
iraiyats)^ or aitisans or craftsmen, stand up and gird up 
yoiii loins togethei Make the utmost effort for your own 
welfare, and for putting a stop bv your own strength to 
dll tyranny, cruelty and repression of the prajas (the 
people 01 the tenants). It is for youi good that we have 
published this small newspaper. Do not sleep any moie 
Rise, the time has come. See, theie is no one to speak 
foi you The King’s officeis do not get to hear what you 
have to say, the hig folk slight you, do not caie for 
you. Will you bear such insult foi ever ? Aie you not 
men ^ Has not God created you with knowledge and 
intelligence ? Then why do you he asleep in the sleep 
of ignoiance You, are the great men of this country 
Do you not know that, but for you, this country would 
go to wrack and rum ? Therefore, take pains, make 
earnest endeavours, acquire knowledge. Then when you 
will understand your own rights, when you yourselves 
will do your own work, then the officials will be 
compelled to listen to 'your demands, the tyianmcal big 
folk will become afraid seeing yoiu valour, and ultimately 
will not be able to refrain from honouiing you.” 

These words, addressed to peasant^ftpd 
workingmen sound veiy much like those of a 
Marxian labour leader addressed to the prole- 
tariat But Marx’s German book on Capital, 
was translated into English for the first time 
in 1886, and the 'words from the “ Sulabh 
Samachar ” translated above were published in 
1871 Some Marxists and Leninists appear to 
believe that it is their atheistic mas'ters and 
‘ comrades ’ who care for the proletariat, but 
that believers in God do not. But evidently 
the theistic Keshub did care for them — a fact 
of which there are other proofs in his writings 
and pronouncements. 


But he did not rest content with merely 
writing and speaking. 

The third department of the Indian Reform 
Association established by him, namely, Educa- 
tion, undertook to educate the labouring classes, 
and also to instruct the middle classes in 
industrial arts — ^thus seeking to obliterate the 
distinction between the labouring and the in- 
tellectual classes The Working Men’s Institu- 
tion and the Industrial School were opened on 
the 28th November, 1870. Besides imparting 
to the labouring class elementary education in 
the mothertongue and English, the Working 
Men’s Institution afforded them such recreation 
after the day’s work as might keep them from 
bad company, intoxication, idleness and 
demoralizing amusements The Industrial 
School gave instruction in useful arts with a 
view to training the middle class students there- 
of for independent occupations Carpentry, 
tailoring, clock and watch repairing, printing, 
lithography and engraving were among the 
subjects in which instruction was given. 
Keshub himself took to these occupations with 
workman-like avidity, and could turn out little 
pieces of furniture so neatly executed that it 
Avas said that “ he could not have done better 
if he had given his whole life to carpentry 
alone ” 

The Indian Reform Association mentioned 
above was established in 1870. Its object was 
comprehensive and was to be attained through 
five departments of activity — Cheap Literature, 
Improvement of Girls and Women, Education, 
Temperance, and Chanty The object of the 
first department was to disseminate useful and 
scientific information among the masses by the 
issue of a cheap newspaper and the publication 
of cheap and useful tracts Accordingly on the 
16th November, 1870, a week pice paper, the 
“ Sulabh Samachar, ” mentioned before, was 
started It was the first of its kind in India 
In two weeks its circulation rose to 6,000, and 
in two months to 8,000 — high figures for those 
day.-^. It attained still higher circulation after- 
wards. Keshub’s .friends and co-adjutors went 
about hawking the pice paper from door to door 
and from street to street It had great in- 
fluence in those days It wrote vigorously 
against the tyranny of the officials and the 
landlords 

Under the auspices of the Female Improve- 
ment department was started a Women’s 
Normal and Adult School for the education of 
adult ladies who wished either to be instructed 
themselves or to be trained for imparting 
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instruction, to others. A small Girls’ school was 
shortly alter attached to it, which served also 
as a practising school for the students of the 
Normal School. There was a Bama-bitaishini 
Saoha (society for the welfare of women) 
There was also the women’s monthly journal, 
the “ Bainabodhim Patnka ”, established in . 
The ideal of Keshub Chunder and of the 
Bralimo Sainaj was that women should be meet 
companions ol men in knowledge and spirituali- 
ty, participating m the larger life of the world. 

The activities of the department of Educa- 
tion have already been referred to. 

The object of the Temperance department 
of the Indian Reform Association was two-fold; 
first, to instil into the minds of the rising gene- 
ration a definite aversion to the drink habit, 
which was a growing evil in the seventies of the 
last century; secondly, to wage war against the 
drink evil by exposing the iniquity of the 
Government’s liquor policy and by reforming 
the excise administration of the country. The 
frst object was served by the Band of Hope for 
young men. The members took the vow of 
total abstinence. They walked in processions, 
banners flying, singing temperance songs with 
great gusto. They had lectures and pamphlets 
and tracts, through which they carried on the 
crusade till the membership swelled to large 
numbers. Many a young man of those days 
has, later in life, testified to the tremendous 
influence which the Band of Hope exercised on 
the life and conduct of that generation. The 
second object of the Temperance section was 
served by a vigilant propaganda, by publica- 
tion of statistics of crime, disease and death 
arising from intemperance, by formation of 
branch societies and by co-operation wdth the 
leaders of the Temperance movement in Eng- 
land, specially with the United Kingdom 
Alliance. A Bengali paper under the name of 
“Mad na Garal” (“Not Wine But Poison”) was 
started and broadcast gratis. Various substan- 
tive proposals for reform were pressed on the 
Government in a variety of ways. 

Equally active was the Charity section. 
Apart from almsgiving or extending help to 
the distressed and the indigent, it organized 
distribution of medicine and food supply to 
large tracts of country suffering from epidemic 
diseases. 

Here a reference to the first Youth Move- 
ment in the country would be appropriate. It 
was also a Movement for Inter-provincial Amity 
and Goodwill. 

In the first quarter of the year 1861 came 


the terrible famine that devastated Upper India 
Keshub organized a special famine relief cam- 
paign after divine service. Maharshi Deven- 
dranath Tagore delivered a soul-stirring 
address. All members of the Brahmo Samaj 
and others under its influence did their part to 
the be.st of their ability. They begged for alms 
at every door. The poor helped with their 
mite Women parted with their jew'ellery. 
Thus considerable help could be given to the 
laimne-stricken. 

In November of the same year there was 
an epidemic of fever in Low'cr Bengal. Reliel 
was given to the .sufferers by organised co- 
operation. 

These were the beginnings of the first Youth 
Movement in the country harnessing the 
enthusiasm of youth to the noble cause of 
relief. 

No nation can remain or grow strong in mind 
and body if it consists for the mo>t part of the 
offspring of child marriages. Keshub Chunder 
struck a blow at child marriage by the same Act 
by which intercaste marriages were validated. 
The minimum age for marriage of the bride 
and the bridegroom was fixed at 14 and 18 
respectively, these ages being generally exceed- 
ed in Brahmo marriages. 

The various kinds of publicity and agita- 
tion^ which a growing nation requires cannot be 
carried on without organs for moulding and 
giving expression to public opinions One organ, 
the “Sulabh Samachar” in Bengali, which 
Keshub established, has already been referred 
to. Another organ, the Indian Mirror in Eng- 
lish, was established by him earlier, m August 
1861 It was started as a fortnightly news- 
pajier At that time the Hindu Patriot was the 
only other English newspaper in Bengal under 
Indian control and editorship. It gave a warm 
welcome to the Indian Mirror. The Mirror had 
^ career as a Nationalist journal 

SfraWcl as a fortnightly, subsequently it became 
a weekly, and in 1871 it became the first Indian 
daily paper in English — at the time of the start- 
ing of the Indian Mirror Keshub Chunder had 
conceived a comprehensive scheme of education 
to which he could give effect only in part in 
later years. As he died when only 45, he could, 
alas! complete little indeed of what he began 
to do for India and the world. Keshub pro- 
posed a simultaneous agitation in England and 
India for educational reform to bring home to 
the public and the Government the urgency of 
certain radical changes in the educational 
machinery of the day. 
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“If Brahmo Dharma was the religion of love, lie 
said, then it must be realized that at could not consist 
of a belief, or a passing rush of good impulses. Nor 
could it exhaust itself in empty praise ot God in the 
Mandir. It must become the sovereign law of life and 
bear abundant fiuit in acts of service. It must invigorate 
the body, inspire the soul, and fire the will for serving 
those around. It must naturally manifest itself in initiating 
movements of leform all along the line, and in co-opera- 
tion with existing movements of reform wherever found- 
It would not do to depend on Government for help in 
eveiy particular . . . Self-help and self-reliance must 
be the watchword for all workers . . . Education 
should not be the monopoly of the rich and the prosper- 
ous. Of what avail would it be if education merely 

touched the surface and left the bulk of society n 

darkness ? How would the barriers of caste be broken 
unless education were thrown open to all, irrespective 
of so-called rank and respectability ? . . . The country 
could never prosper unless and until the light of educa 
tion penetrated the zenana. Educate the men as you 
might, the women folk, if left uneducated, would always 
be a drag on society Women must first be rescued 
out of their deplorable condition before salvation could 
come to India.” 

With all his zeal for education, Keshub 
was absolutely against the least denationali- 
zation. In his day the process of 

denationalization was in full swing. There was 
a tendency to eschew all that was of the East 
and to ape and adopt what was occidental. 

Keshub was against this indiscriminate rejection 
and adoption. He himself never wore European 
costume. In many a speech in many places in 
England he spoke against the denationalization 
of Indians. Speaking at Bath he said: 

“While other nations that are now in a state of 
lefinement and civilization were sunk in ignorance and 
barbansm, India possessed a high order of civihzation . 
... I can never look upon the redeeming features of 
India’s past history without feeling a thrill of patriotic 
fire running through my heart. Proud of our nationality 
we shall ask you to give us all the good things you have 
in England, but not your corruptions.” 

In Birmingham he said: 

“ I for one would not allow myself to be 
denationalized. Bring the influence of English education 
to hear upon the work of Indian reformation, but I 
would ask to let the spirit of Indian nationabty develop 
all that is good therein in a national way.” 

The following passage occurs in a letter 
written by Elizabeth Sharpe to Rajnaram Bose 
on the 28th August 1870: 

“I cannot help wishing to tell you that one of the 
things we greatly admire in Babu Keshub is his strong 
ivish that his country shall not be denationalized, but 
that It shall be elevated and improved according to its 
iwn nature; it seems to us India can only be thus truly 
reformed, having life of its own as the basis of reforma- 
tion, not adopting in all things foreign ways and habits.” 
—Autobiography of Rajuarain Base, pp. 164-165. 

In another letter to him, dated the 15th 
March 1871, she wrote: 

67—13 


“I can give you another instance of how strongly 
we respect those who honour their own country and 
national life. Another friend of mine was struck with 
pleasure by nothing so much by Keshub Bahu’s last 
speech in London as by bis saying : ‘ I came here an 
Indian and return a confirmed Indian’.” — Ibid, p. 165. 

He was opposed to the advocacy or promo- 
tion of the interests of any particular 
community, class or section of the people of 
India. In the course of his speech on 
England’s Duties to India,” he said: 

“I do not this evening represent any class or sect, 
political or religious; I stand here as an humble re- 
presentative of the people of India. ... If you desire 
to do good to India as a whole you must look to all 
the numerous sections of its vaned community, and try 
as far as possible to do justice to the whole nation.” 

Keshub was critically appreciative of 
British rule in India and of the British connec- 
tion. His criticism was as vigorous and 
unsparing as his appreciation was ungrudging. 
With reference to some of the criticism in the 
lecture referred to above, Bepin Chandra Pal 
observes in The Brahmo Samaj and the Battle 
of Swaraj m India ” (pp. 60-61) : 

“For the time Keshub was abused by the Anglo- 
Indian Press with an energy and unanimity which caused 
some anxiety to his friends. Every Englishman who 
subscribed for our newspaper, the Indian Mirror, with- 
drew his name, Keshub ’s motives were cruelly aspersed, 
and one iiate Briton in Bombay publicly tbrew out a 
challenge that he would give Rs. 500 to any one who 
would venture to read the lecture on England’s duties to 
India in his presence while he stood horsewhip in hand.” 

Communism as regards property has pre- 
vailed in India among some orders of Sannya- 
sins (Hindu and Buddhist monastic orders] 
from ancient times. In his Bharat Ashram 
Keshub Chunder introduced and maintained it 
so long as it lasted. Pratap Chandra Mozoom- 
dar writes of it: 

“ About twenty-five families, consisting of men, 
women, and children, thus lived together, having their 
devotions, studies, and meals together, and showing the 
noblest dispositions of love and good will towards each 
other. The Brahmo missionaries and their families 
formed the centre of them all ... He meant it to he 
a modern apostolic organization, where the inmates 
should have a community of all things, and where every 
worldly relation should be merged in spiritual fellow- 
ship.” 

Keshub probably meant this Ashram to be 
the experimental nucleus of the organization of 
the brotherhood of tnan, on a national and 
international scale. 

The political bearing of monotheism can- 
not have escaped the intellect of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Walter Bagehot writes in his 
Physics and Politics: 

** Those kinds of morals and that kind of religion 
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wMch tend to make tke firmest and most effectual 
character are sure to prevail, all else being the same; 
and creeds and systems that conduce to a soft limp 
mind tend to perish, except some hard extrinsic force 
keep them alive. . . . Strong beliefs win strong men, 
and then make them stronger. Such is no doubt ^ one 
cause why Monotheism tends to prevail over Polytheism; 
it produces a higher, steadier character, calmed and 
concentrated by a great single object; it is not confused 
by competing rites, or distracted by miscellaneous deities. 
Polytheism is religion in commission^ and it is weak 
accordingly. But it will he said the Jews, who were 


monotheist, were conquered by the Romans, who were 
polytheist. Yes, it must he answered, because the 
Romans had other gifts; they had a capacity for politics, 
a habit of discipline, and of these the Jews had not the 
least. The religious advantage was an advantage; but 
it was counter-weighed.” 

[This article has been compiled in great part from 
Dr. P. K. Sen’s hook on Keshub Chunder Sen. The 
writer is responsible for the arrangement. He is indebted 
to Mr. Yogananda Das, son of Dr. Sundarimohan Das, 
for the extract from the Sulabh Samachar and Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal’s book.] 


MASS UTERACY CAMPAIGN IN BIHAR 

By the Hon'bie De. SAIYID MAHMUD 
MvnMer of Education and Development, Bthar 


Bihae occupies a most minor place in the 
literacy map of India. It was therefore natural 
that the first opportunity should be taken to 
initiate measures to improve her position. 
India could not afford to wait for another gene- 
ration to see the results of a renovated system 
of primary education on the children of today, 
as the presence of millions: of illiterate adults 
was a drag on all progress, and it was a positive 
impediment to the spread of primary education 
itself. Hence was inau^ated the Mass 
Literacy Campaign to liquidate the illiteracy 
and ignorance of the masses, widen their 
intellectual horizon and make them better 
citizens. 

Our financial position is not strong and the 
demands on a fast dwindling Provincial 
Exchequer are steadily growing; hence it was 
idle to think of the investment of large sums 
of nioney and the recruitment of a large number 
of paid teachers m our attempt to liquidate 
the illiteracy of 70 lakhs male and 80 lakhs 
female adults between the ages of 15 and 40. 
We had, therefore, to fall back upon the vast 
resources of man power with which we are 
luckily endowed. We impressed on all educated 
persons that it was their duty to pay their 
personal tax to society by undertaking indivi- 
dually and jointly to teach our illiterate fellow 
countrymen. This appeal was made to the 
teachers and students of all grades just before 
their Summer Vacation and the response was 
very favourable. 

I The Literacy Campaign was inaugurated 
on tile 26th of April last and on that day meet- 
ing and _ processions were organised' all over 
the Province. Messages were received from 
^§ons ML, the country and they created 


a good effect. The Mass Literacy Committee, 
within a very short time, recruited and trained 
thousands of volunteers, printed Charts and 
Primers based on the Rapid Method of Teach- 
ing Adults and organised Literary Centres all 
over the Province. The buildings of Colleges, 
and High and Primary schools were utilised for 
holding classes. Boys of the Junior classes of 
Schools formed themselves into bands for 
persuading adults to attend the Centres. 
College Professors and School Teachers organis- 
ed series of lantern lectures on useful topics to 
supplement the ordinary instruction given at 
these centres. The funds for the contingent 
expenditure were raised locally by subscriptions 
and in some cases grants were given by Local 
Bodies. The text of the Charts and Primers 
was in Hindustani and they were printed in 
Nagri and Urdu scripts. In a large number of 
Literacy Centres both these scripts were taught 
with the result that many Hindus and Muslims 
have learnt both these scripts. It was found 
that an adult learnt to read and write after 6 
to 8 weeks’ regular attendance. At most of the 
Centres caste Hindus as well as Harijans sat 
side by side to acquire knowledge. 

Literacy work was' organised in the Jails 
and the prisoners showed great enthusiasm in 
joining these classes. This has given them a 
new outlook on life and the Jail looks like a 
real school when the Literacy Period begins. 
Teaching work is conducted by literate 
prisoners, outside volunteers and the Jail Staff. 

Arrangements have been made to make the 
army of Police Choukidars literate within the 

next six months. 

The industrial magnates in the Province 
have evinced marked interest in this work. 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Company have started 
a network of Literacy Centres at Jamshedpur 
where thousands of labourers are receiving 
instruction. Many of the Sugar Mills also have 
started this work in their Reserved areas'. 

The Government have recently granted a 
sum of Rs. 80,000 with a view to make this 
movement permanent. Under this scheme the 
existing machinery of the Education Depart- 
ment will be utilised for the organisation and 
supervision of this work. The main agency for 
instruction as before will be the voluntary 
labour of teachers, students, unemployed young 
men and! social workers, but in some cases, with 
a view to enable the workers to devote more 
time to this work, provision has been made for 
the payment of a small honorarium of Annas 
Five per adult made literate. Small grants- 
in-aid will also be paid for meeting the cost 
of contingent expenditure. To ensure lasting 
literacy a graduated series of Readers on a 
carefully drawn up plan is being prepared and 
provision has been made for the publication of 


a Fortnightly News Sheet in Hindustani printed 
in Nagri and Urdu scripts. Special provision 
has been made for the expansion of literacy 
among women and this work will be entrusted 
to a Ladies’ Committee. 

The experience gained during the past five 
months has been very encouraging During the 
months of July, August and September when 
the agricultural work was in full swing and 
large tracts were flooded it was apprehended 
that the Movement would collapse, but although 
the attendance has suffered the fall is not 
alarming. If the Movement can be intensified 
it may be possible to liquidate illiteracy from 
Bihar in less than 10 years. 

The figures so far received, till August, 
show that over S lakhs of adults have been 
made literate during the last four months. A 
isub-division has been selected for intensified 
work and it is hoped that within one year the 
entire ‘^pulation of that sub-division will be 
made literate. 
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Indians in East Africa 

Dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure to have read the contribution 
that appeared in The Modem Review of the current month 
under the heading of ‘ Indians Abroad ’ and I wish to take 
this opportunity of expressing my great admiration for 
the informative articles that I find appearing in your 
paper under the ‘Indians Abroad’ section. 

But, the immediate and special reason for my 


writing this letter is that the report that has been used 
of my speech at Lucknow in connection with the condi- 
tions of Indians in East Africa is incorrect in one serious 
particular and the mistake gives a more favourable picture 
of the conditions of the Indians than they really are. I 
refer to page 273 column 2 where I am reported to have 
stated that the Indians in Kenya who number 41,000 have 
only 11 seats on the Legislative Council of the Colony. 
The truth is more serious than that. It is that in the 
council which consists of 41 members — 


Indians who 

number 

41,000 

have 

5 

elected seats 

Europeans „ 


18,000 

99 

11 

»> 99 

Africans (Natives) 

who „ 

3,000,000 (3 Million) 

91 

no 

seat 

Arabs who 

number 

10,000 

have 

2 seats 1 elected & 





1 nominated 

Nominated Officials 

all Europeans 



21 

seats 

Europeans nominated to represent native interests 


2 

99 





41 



The picture you will appreciate is gloomier than the the person supposed to have spoken as reported. I had the 
. port quoted in your paper will make out to be. I honour to be the Member and the Honorary Secretary of 
realize the error is unintentional and the reporter seems the East African Indian Deputation. And, I am at present 
to have mixed up the number of the seats for Europeans the Honorary Secretary of the East African Indian National 
with the population figure of the Indians. J thi n k it Congress. If you desire I can later on send the figures 
would serve the purpose of putting the truer and of regarding the position in the other territories of East 
course the more unpleasant picture before the public as Africa. 

well as that of correcting the misreporting if you can I am, 

print the figures I am giving above in the September Yours most appreciatively, 

issue of your esteemed ‘Review.’ I may add Aat I am S. G. Amin 
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Sir, 


After writing the accompanying letter hut before the 
posting of it, it occurs to me that it might be more 
appropriate for you to publish the figures regarding the 
composition of the legislative councils of the four terri- 
tories of East Africa under the British Rule and governed 
directly by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
figures regarding Kenya colony are already given in the 
other letter, but, for the convenience of the printer I am 

Kenya Colony 


putting them here also along with those of Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. The much trumpeted equality 
of all races under the British Crown is exposed in its 
ugliest nakedness in these parts of the world which are 
not yet enjoying Self-Government and the Imperial Gov- 
ernment cannot excuse themselves under any pretext of 
local opinion forcing them to the policy of Racial 
Arrogance for which South Africa is notorious. 


Indians population 

41,000 

have 

Europeans „ 

18,000 

it 

European Officials 


it 

Europeans to represent 


it 

native interests 


ti 

Arabs population 

10,000 



Africans (Natives) 

Indians 
Europeans 
Europeans Officials 
Africans (Natives) 


population 


Indians population 

“Europeans „ 

Europeans Officials 
Africans (Natives) population 

Indians ^ population 
Europeans ' „ 

European Officials 
Arabs population 


32,000 have 

8,926 
ex-officio 

5,105,705 (5 million) 

Uganda Protectorate 

14,860 have 

1,994 

ex-officio „ 

3,646,245 (3i million) 

Zanzibar Protectorate 

14,242 have 

278 

33,401 


5 seats (elected) 
11 
21 
2 

2 seats 1 „ 

1 (elected) 


(nominated) 


3,000,000 (3 million) 
Tanganyika Territory (Mandated) 


No seat at all 

3 seats (nominated) 
7 « „ 

13 

No seat at all 


2 

2 

6 


seats (nominated) 


No seat at all 


2 seats (nominated) 

1 seat „ 

8 seats (Ex-officio) 

3 „ (nominated) 


The Imperial Government’s declared policy in East 
Africa is that native interests will be paramount. 
‘Paramountcy of Native interests’ and the Theory of 


AN EXfflBITION OF MADAME 
PHNOM-PENH, 

An ExaiBiTioN of Madame Smiilders’ paintings 
■was held some time ago in Phnom-Penh, Cambo- 
dia. It met with great success, and was 
important not only from the artistic, but also 
from the ethnological point of view. 



Portrait of the artist, Madame Smolders 


Trusteeship is carried out in practice as the figures given 
above so eloquently describe. 

I beg to remain 
Yours, 

S. G. Amin 


SMULDERS’ PAINTINGS IN 
CAMBODIA 

Madame Smulders is a Dutch artist. 
Many of her pictures were a revelation 
to all sections of the art-loving public of 
Cambodia, whether Cambodian, European or 
Annamite. A wonderful variety of types 
wa^ presented to the public. Her powerful 
drawing does not prejudice the delicacy of her 
pencil, and the touch of colours that she adds 
does not alter the classical simplicity of her 
art. 

Mrs. Smulders who is a Doctor of Law, 
practised for several years in the Dutch Indies 
as legal adviser. She gave up her post, so that 
she might be able to give herself entirely to her 
art and study the soul of the people she met, 
by fixing in her drawings either the expression 
of their physiognomies or their feelings as 
revealed by their gestures. An artist with such 
a rich variety of portraits is rarely to be met 
with. Mrs. Smulders is going to exhibit her 
■work also in America and Europe. 


FAR EASTERN TYPES 
Madame t^miilders’ Painting 



The Cambodian dancing girl Modern Chinese young woman Cambodian boy 





Top : Chinese motherhood 
Bottom: A Chinese baby 


A Japanese woman 
The sweet Chinese boy 






Top : A Coreen pandit 
Bottom : A Balinese girl 


A Mancliu princess 
A Balinese drum-player 






Sudhindra Dutt Sudhindra Diitt 

Santal Mother and Daughter Santal Women in a Village Fair 




Book Reviews 



Books in the principal European and Indian languages 
are reviewed in The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot 
be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, 
reprints of magazine articles, addresses etc., are not noticed. The receipt 
of books received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries 
relating thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
— Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

SELECTIONS FROM OFFICIAL LETTERS AND 
DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE LIFE OF RAJA 
RAMMOHUN ROY : Volume I, 1791-1830. Edited by 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, F,R A.S.B , Late Super^ 
intendent of the Archaeological Section of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and Jatindra Kumar Majumdar, M,A., 
PhD {London), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, & sometime Professor of 
Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta, With an Intro- 
ductory Memoir by Ramaprasad Chanda. A Portrait of 
Ra]a Rammohun Roy and Facsimiles of six Bengali, 
Persian and English Documents, Special Crown Quarto, 
pp, lxxxix^570. Neatly printed on excellent paper, 
cloth-hound & well got-up. Calcutta Oriental 
Book Agency, 9 Pcmchanan Chose Lane, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 12-8. There are twenty pages of Persian 
judgments. A Glossary and an Index of Proper Names 
add to the usefulness of the work. 

In addition to the illuminating introductory memoir, 
this volume contains 253 documents. They throw new 
light on the life and personality of Raja Rammohun Roy. 
It IS stated in the Preface : — “ The volume has been 
divided into three parts. The first part contains records 
relating to the private affairs of Rammohun Roy and his 
father and brothers. The second part contains records 
of cases brought against the Raja in the Supreme Court 
and the Sudder Dewany Adalut. The third part contains 
records of proceedings against the Rajahs eldest son The 
records embodied m the second and third parts are 
really annals of the Raja’s long persecution, and these 
bring into clear relief the greatness and patriotism of 
the man, who, in the midst of these attacks to bring 
down ruin and disgrace on him, never lost sight of his 
self-imposed mission of uplifting his countrymen.” We 
are now able to get a clear and definite idea of, the 
years of persecution to which he was subjected, owing to 
his religious opinions, by his mother and other relatives 
and by the Maharaja Tejchand of Burdwan and his other 
enemies, “ protected and encouraged, not to say instigated ” 
by many men of the English official class. 

Within the compass of a brief notice it will not be 
possible to narrate even briefly the course and results of 
any of the law-suits brought against him and his son 
Radhaprasad Roy, all false and all meant to crush him 
They are narrated in the book and summarized in the 
introduction. His truthfulness intelligence and the 
righteousness of his cause triumphed in the long run in 
every case. Colonel Young, an Englishman who occupied 
high office in India in those days wrote to the British 
philosopher Jeremy Bentham in the course of a letter on 
the 30th September, 1830 ; 


"His (Rammohun Roy’s) whole time also has been 
occupied for the last two years in defending himself and 
his son against a bitter and virulent persecution which 
has been got up against the latter nominally— but against 
himself and his abhorred free opinions in reality — by a 
conspiracy of his own bigoted countrymen; protected and 
encouraged, not to say instigated, by some of ours — 
influential and official men who cannot endure that a 
presumptuous ‘ Black Man ’ should tread so closely upon 
the heels of the dominant white class, or rather should 
pass them in the march of mind Rammohun Roy, after 
an arduous and prolonged battle through a gradation of 
tribunals, has at length, by dint of talent, perseverance 
and right, got the better in the last resort; hut the strife 
and the magnitude of the stake, and the long despair of 
justice, have shattered his nerves and impaired his 
digestion and bodilv health, and his energies of mind 
It is now over, and I hope most fervently that he will 
recover himself again.” — ^Bowring, Works of Jeremy 
Bentham, Vol. XI, p 7. 

It is to be noted that even during the worst years of 
his persecution Rammohun Roy carried on his contro- 
versies with the orthodox pandits and the orthodox 
Chrictians and did not relax his efforts to promote the 
great mission of his life. Such was the extraordinary 
strength of his mind and the virility of his intellect, 
sustained by his living faith in the Supreme Spirit. It is 
noted in Mr Chanda’s Introductory Memoir that when 
the (false) criminal case against his eon Radhaprasad 
Roy for alleged embezzlement of Rs 1,36,360-8-3 was 
pending before the Sadar Nizamat Adalat and so “when 
the fate of his son was hanging in the balance,” he 
founded his Vedanta College. Mr. William Adam wrote 
on the 27th July, 1826 : — 

“Rammohun Roy has lately built a small hut neat 
and handsome college, which he calls the Vedanta College, 
in which a few youths are at nre^ent instructed by a very 
eminent Pandit in Sanskrit literature, with a view to the 
propagation and defence of Hindu Umtarianism. With 
this institution he is also willing to connect instructions 
in European science and learning, and in Christian uni- 
tarianism, provided the instructions are conveyed in the 
Bengali or Sanskrit language.” 

The extent of official prejiudice against Rammohun 
Roy can be guessed from some facts connected with the 
false criminal ca^e for alleged embezzlement instituted 
against his son, originally at Burdwan. Mr. Molony, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, was 
appointed by the Board of Revenue as a Commissioner 
to inquire into the alleged embezzlement. But even 
before he had made any inquiry he “ openly avowed that 
he had suspended or removed from office some of the 
ministerial officers of the Burdwan Collectorate on 
account, in addition to other grounds, of their connection 
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with Rammohun Roy, father of Radhaprasad Roy ” ! 
One of these officers, whom he suspended, was one 
Kunjabihari Roy, who was taken to be a relative of 
Rammohun Roy, though he was not a Brahman, which 
Rammohun Roy was ! Against all decent judicial pro- 
cedure this Mr Molony used to sit with the Judge of 
the Court of Circuit at Burdwan trying the case and to 
annoy and ‘insult the witnesses for the defence in various 
ways. Thereupon, on a petition of the accused 
Radhaprasad Roy, the officiating Senior Judge of the 
Court of Nizamat Adalat who heard the petition, ordered 
that the following instructions be issued to the Judge of 
the Court of Circuit at Burdwan : 

“While you admit the Superintendent as prosecutor, 
you should on no account allow him to sit on a level 
with yourself or your Assessor the Law officer, that you 
should not permit him to put any illegal or improper 
questions to the witnesses or to make any harsh or 
irrelevant remarks upon their evidence, that you should 
not communicate with him in any but the native 
language so that all which passes between you may he 
intelligible to all nersons.” ‘ 

For the great trouble that Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda 
has taken to master the intricate and dry details of the 
judgments of law-courts and other official documents in 
order to be able to write a lucid introduction to the 
work, as also for his other strenuous labours for the 
preparation and publication of the volume, he is entitled 
to high praise and the gratitude of all those persons 
who sincerely honour Rammohun Roy. Entitled to high 
praise and public gratitude is also his co-worker Dr. 
Jatindra Kumar Majumdar, who, in addition to working 
with Mr. Chanda in the Calcutta High Court Record 
offices and Bengal Government’s Record office, repeatedly 
went to Burdwan for finding out and copying documents 
there and spent month after month in New Delhi 
rummaging among musty Imperial Records. The editing 
and arranging of the materials, the correction of proofs 
and the preparation of the glossary and the index have 
taken up months of his time Much valuable material 
has already been secured for the second volume. For 
fresh materials Dr. Majumdar has again gone to New 
Delhi 

The volume under review, which in many portions 
makes very interesting reading, throws light not only on 
the life of Rammohun Roy, but indirectly also on the 
manner in which administration was carried on in the 
years covered by the documents included in it. For this 
reason, it deserves to he studied not only by those who 
honour Rammohun Roy but also by students of the early 
British period of Indian history The best way in which 
we can show our grateful appreciation of the labours of 
Messrs. Chanda & Majumdar is to study the volume 
which they have presented to the public. 

THE EVOLUTION OF NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
PROVINCE, hdng a Survey of the History and Constitu- 
tional Development of F. Province in India. By 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Chand Ohhrcd, Senior Advocate^ 
Federal Court of India, Advocate, Lahore High Court & 
F, P. Judicid Commissioners Court, and Author 
of Many Legal Works. The London Book Co. (India), 
Peshwar, Nowshera, Rawdpindi, Murree. Price Rs. 12, 
or 18s. Royd 8vo., pp. xxx-{-362. Fifty-two illustrations 
printed separately on art paper and a map of North-West 
FronUer Province. Dedicated to Mahatma Gandhi. 

^ Th,e> work consists of sixteen chapters, and four sub- 
an account of the Hindu Period, the Muslim 
iri^8R*E«@d4 li-W. F. in 


the 20th Century, External Relations with Afghanistan 
during the great war, the World War, External Relations 
after the great war, External Relations with Trans-border 
region after separation, the Frontier Enquiry Committee 
and Internal Administration of the Districts, Constitu- 
tional Development in N.-W. F. Province, the Royal 
Statutory Commission, the National Struggle, the Round 
Table Conference, N.-W. F. Province Subjects Committee, 
the Communal Question, Round Table Conference 
(continued), Second Round Table Conference, Change in 
Constitution of N.-W. F. Province, and Government of 
India Act Q935) . There is a Postscript dealing with the 
working of the Congress Government in N-W. F. Pro- 
vince. The elaborate subject-index makes it easy to 
consult the work. 

The hare mention of the contents of the book given 
above will show how useful the work is to students of 
the contemporary history of India. Journalists and other 
publicists can obtain a definite idea of frontier and trans- 
frontier affairs from it. College and University libraries 
and public libraries will find it necessary^ to have it for 
their readers. It is a mine of information relating to 
N.-W. F. Province. 

The illustrations are very interesting and include 
portraits of many famous Sikh and Afghan heroes, many 
living notabilities, photographs of many forts, etc. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF V. L. LENIN: By 
R. Palme Dutt. International Publishers, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 50 Cents, Pp. 95. Portrait of Lenin 
on dust cover. Cloth-bound. 

Mr. R. Palme Dutt, the author of this book, is 
an internationally well-known Marxist journalist. In it 
he presents a clearly written outline of the life and 
teachings of the Russian revolutionary leader and founder 
of the Soviet State. He places the main emphasis upon 
Lenin’s teachings, setting them against the background 
of the period in which he lived. Special emphasis is 
placed upon the question of the State, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the nature of bourgeois democracy, the 
national and peasant question, and the problem and 
building of socialism. 

This reviewer is neither a Marxist nor a Leninist, 
but he appreciates the unapologetic tone in which Mr. 
Dutt has presented his book to the public. 

The author writes: — 

“The living ass not only kicks the dead lion, hut — 
what is worscT-patronizes him and brays over him in 
terms of deepest ass-nature’s approval ” 

We do not know to what extent Lenin has been a 
victim of this sort of misfortune, but we do know that 
some of India’s great men have had such ill-luck. 

FROM TSARDOM TO THE STALIN CONSTITU- 
TION : By W. P. Coates and Zelda K. Coates, authors 
of Armed Intervention in Russia, 1918d922, The Second 
Five-Year Plan of Development of the U. S. S. R., Scenes 
from Soviet Life, &c., &c. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., Museum Street, London. 10s. 6d. net 

Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., are, evidently, 
not propagandists. In the work under review, published 
by them, the impression which the authors produce on 
the mind of the reader is that Soviet Russia has made 
great economic and cultural progress within the last 
twenty years. They defend the Bolshevik regime against 
all criticism and attacks, maintaining that even the 
recent state treason trials were necessary and just. The 
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same publishers have also published Rusda Under Soviet 
Rule by N. De Easily, who “was formerly counsellor 
to the Russian Embassy in Pans, an intimate colleague 
of Foreign Minister Sazonov,’^ etc., in which work the 
author “concludes that Bolshevism has been the ruin of 
that fieedom and democracy towards which pre-Revolu- 
tionary Russia was clearly moving, and that the indus- 
trial achievements of Bolshevism are of little note when 
the cost IS viewed, and when the trend of the former 
regime towards an industrial economy is taken into 
account. Meanwhile, Socialism remains a mirage and the 
masses are forced to accept a lower level of living than 
under the Tsar. 

So the publishers present both sides of the medal. 

In From Tsardom to the Stcdin Constitution the authors 
give a bright picture of the Soviet regime. The book 
IS of absoibing interest. Beginning with pre-war Russia 
It gives a connected account to the end of the second 
five-year plan. This is followed by chapters on “What 
Have the Workers Gained?,” “The Trade Unions,” 
“What Have the Peasantry Gained by the Revolution?,” 
“What Have the Women Gained ?,” “The Intelligentsia,” 
“ The National Minorities,” “ The Stahn Constitution,” 
and “The Recent State Treason Trials.” 

The achievements standing to the credit of the 
Bolsheviks, according to this book, are truly remarkable. 
Only a very few items can be cited here. 

“By 1932, illiteracy, which by 1928 still claimed 46-1 
per cent of the population as compared with about 79 
per cent in 1913, fell to about 10 per cent.” This 
was the result of the first five-year plan. By the same 
plan, “For some forty-two nationalities who had 
previously had no written language, such an one was 
worked out, in a number of cases where the alphabet 
was complicated and difficult to learn, it was Latinized.” 

“One of the first tasks undertaken by the Soviet 
authorities was the stamping out of illiteracy. In Tsarist 
Russia about 79 per cent of the population were illiterate. 
Now, with the exception of a comparatively few old 
people and young children, there are very few ilhterates, 
and universal compulsory elementary education has been 
established throughout the country.” 

“Molotov in a speech in May 1938 at a conference 
of professors and organizers of the Soviet higher 
educational institutions (universities, etc ) claimed that 
there were moie students in such institutions in the 
U. S. S, R. than in those of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan taken together.” 

Agriculture, manufacturing industries, road-making, 
railways, aviation, transport in general, and mechanization 
have made marvellons progress. The medical and health 
sei vices have been doing splendid work. 

“The number of doctors practising in the U. S. S. R. 
has increased from 19,785 in 1913 to 90,692 in 1936, 
whilst m 1937 there were over 100,000 (These figures 
refer to present territory) ”, 

According to Dr. Clara Segal in The Financial 
Times^ U. S. S. R. Supplement, November 8, 1937, “the 
principal cities and towns of the U. S. S. R. show at 
present a lower death-rate than some foreign capitals. 
In 1935, for instance, the mortality-rate per 1,000 
inhabitants in Moscow was 11.6, Leningrad 11.3, l^ev 
12.9, Minsk 10.3, and Tiflis 10.7, while Berlin had a 
death-rate of 20.1, Bucharest 16.7, Tokyo 13.5, Paris 12.2, 
and London 12.2.” 

The chapter on “The National Minorities” concludes 
as follows : — 

“If the Soviet Government had done nothing else, 
the solution of the question of the friendly co-existence 
of the numerous nationalities within the frontiers of the 


U. S. S. R. would secure for it an honorable place in 
world history. But, of course, the question of national 
minorities, which is agitating so many parts of the world 
cannot be solved as it were in space. The Soviet 
Government, with the best intentions, would have been 
powerless to bring about amity between Cossack and 
Jew, Ukrainian and Great Russian, Pole and White 
Russian, Armenian, Georgian and Tartar, etc., etc., were 
It not for Its general economic policy. In a society based 
on co-operation, on production tor use and not for profit, 
there is naturally no room fox exploitation of one 
nationality by another, just as there is no room for the 
exploitation of one class by another. The success of the 
Soviet national policy is a living proof of the fact that 
there is no necessary national antagonism among the 
different races and nations. In a society based on 
socialist principles, every nationality may be given full 
freedom to develop to the full its own national language 
and culture, even to enter into friendly emulation with 
one another without arousing mutual national hatreds.” 

The attention of British Imperialists and Muslim 
Communahsts is drawn to the following passage, which 
follows the previous paragraph : 

“ If peace and amity between some two hundred 
nationalities — which at the outset were at vastly different 
stages of economic, political, and cultural development — 
could be established over one-sixth of the world’s surface, 
all enjoying full freedom to develop their own 
characteristic national culture, then there is no reason 
whatever to doubt that the same could be done in the 
rest of the world, if capitalist exploitation of class by 
class and nation by nation were eliminated.” 

As regards private property, under the Stalin 
Constitution “ side by side with the dominant socialist 
economy, the law permits small private farms and 
handiciaft enterprises in which no hired labour is 
employed. Moreover, every household with a Kolkhoz 
(collective farm) has for its own use, in accordance with 
the statutes of the agricultural artel, a plot of land, a 
house, livestock, and minor agricultural implements.” 

“The private property of citizens resulting from their 
earnings or savings, their dwellings and household goods, 
as well as all pioperty for private use, is protected by 
law. In other words, private property continues to exist, 
but no one will be permitted to use it for exploiting 
other people’s labour power.” 

X. 

PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION INTO MEA- 
SURES OF A NATIONAL OR INTERNATIONAL 
CHARACTER FOR RAISING THE STANDARD OF 
LIVING. LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Pages 9L 

This Memorandum by Mr. N. F. Hall, Director of 
the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
London, has been prepared in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Assembly m October 1937, which 
invited the Economic and Financial Organisation to 
examine measures of a national or international character 
for raising the standard of living. There is obviously a 
very close relation between this enquiry and the one 
previously conducted by the League into the problem of 
Nutrition. 

Mr. Hall suggests that the first step in any concerted 
international action designed to make possible further 
advances in human welfare should be the ascertainment, 
in a more precise form than has been done hitherto, and 
as a basis for the action of public opinion, of the extent 
to which existing standards of living fall short of the 
minimum desirable, iit the light of modern knowledge, 
for the maintenance of health and physiological well- 
being. 
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Mr. Hall claims that Governments can do much to 
promote increased production and consumption by paying 
careful attention to relative prices charged to consumers 
for the necessities of life; by wisely planned systems of 
taxation; by the application of appropriate social 
policies; and by facilitating the education of consumers 
in regard to the opportunities for improved consumption 
made possible by advances in science and productive 
technique. 

An examination is made of the general character of 
measures likely to raise levels of production and con- 
sumption. The author emphasises the relationship 
between low standards of living and low productivity 
and shows the desirability of increasing the productive 
ef&ciency of agricultural countries (by improved local 
communications, marketing and credit facilities, and so 
on), and of securing in them a greater degree of local 
interchange of agricultural produce. At the same time, 
the industrial States should base their long-term agri- 
cultural policies on an increased local output of protective 
foods, obtaining more of their supplies of energy foods 
and animal foodstuffs from the agricultural countiies. 
In this way, the latter would be assisted in improving 
their productive efficiency since the increased outlets 
abroad for their goods would provide them with the 
means of importing equipment. This demand for equip- 
ment goods — and later, as the productive capacity of the 
agricultural countries rises, for consumers’ goods — ^would 
m Its turn benefit the external trade of the industrial 
countries. 

Mr. Hall devotes a separate section of his Memo- 
randum to the important problem of the economic 
development of peoples less advanced economically- An 
acceleration of measures to relieve poverty in such cases 
IS, as he shows, a matter of real international concern— 
quite apart from any humanitarian considerations. 

Although the Memorandum is only a preliminary 
investigation into a vast subject, it may well be fruitful m 
its ultimate results, particularly if it succeeds in “giving 
a clearer sense of direction to economic activities ” and 
in “inducing and deepening a sense of conviction that 
technical progress in industry, agriculture and transport 
has created for the world as a whole unique opportunities 
for promoting human welfare by wisely-balanced 
increases in production and by well-planned measures of 
economic co-operation between nations.” This should 
be noted by “orthodox” and literal followers of 
Mahatma Gandhi in economics and industries. 


STUDIES AND REPORTS ON STATISTICAL 
METHODS. LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

1. Statistics of the Gcanfully^occupied Population. 
Pp. 32. Price f/- $ 0.25 

2. Minimum List of Commodities for International 
Trade Statistics. Pp. 62. Price 5/- $ 0.50. 

3. Timber Statistics. Pp. 17. Price 9d. $ 0.20. 

4. Statistics Relating to Capital Formation. Pp. 22. 
Price i/- $ 0.25. 

These four Studies and Reports on Statistical Methods 
prepared by the Committee of Statistical Experts have 
just Been published by the League of Nations, 

1. STATISTICS OF THE GAINFULLY-OCCUPIED POPU- 
LATION : Definitions and classifications recommended by 
the Committee of Statistical Experts : 

Contains an international minimum programme for 
statistics of the gainfully-occupied popidation, mainly 
intended for the use of Governments at their next census 


of population. The definition of the persons to be con- 
sidered as gainfully occupied, as well as those not to be 
so considered, and the discussion of the various principles 
which can or should be followed for their classification 
(e. g., by branches of economic activity, by personal 
status, by individual occupation) will be of interest not 
only to the compilers of such statistics but to all those 
who have to use or interpret them. A nomenclature of 
Industries is annexed to the Report. 

2. MINIMUM LIST OF COMMODITIES FOR INTER- 

NATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS : Revised edition prepared 
by the Committee of Statistical Experts. 

The List is now applied by 25 countries representing 

the majority of world trade. The principles which have 

guided the Committee in establishing the List itself and 
the additional groupings of commodities by their stage 
of production and according to use are fully explained. 

3. TIMBER STATISTICS : A Minimum Programme 
of Timber Statistics drawn up by the Committee of Statis-^ 
tical Experts. 

The Committee makes concrete proposals for record- 
ing statistically the timber supplied and the timber 

consumed for industrial purposes, the stocks of such 
timber, and the production and stocks of simply trans- 
formed timber products (such as sawn and planed 
products, boxboards, wood-pulp, etc.). 


4. STATISTICS RELATING TO CAPITAL FORMATION : A 
Note on Methods by the Committee of Statistical Experts. 

This note is an attempt to describe and to define the 
phenomena which statistics relating to capital formation 
are intended to measure. Its object is to promote among 
economists and statisticians effective discussion of the 
extremely complex problem of capital formation and of 
the various possibilities of measuring statistically the 
process of capital formation at various stages. The 
definition and the measurement of savings, of the funds 
available for investment and of the money outlay for the 
acquimtion of newly created capital goods are considered. 
Certain outstanding examples of attempts to measure 
capital formation in various countries are briefly reviewed. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, seventh year, 
1937-38. LEAGUE OF NATIONS : Ser. L o. N. P. 
1938 11. A. 13. Pages 244. Price ; m wrappers 6/-; 
I. ISO : Bound in cloth 716; f. 2.00. 

The new edition of the World Economic Survey is 
the seventh annual publication in this series. The 
volume IS based largely upon the more specialised publi- 
cations of the Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League, and upon information supplied by other bodies 
and, in particular, by the International Labour Of&ce. 
It presents, both lor the economist and for the general 
reader, an outline of the important change in the trend 
of economic development that has occurred during the 
last year as a result of the decline in economic activity. 

The greater part of the first chapter is devoted to an 
analysis of the causes of the recession particularly in 
America, and to the effects of the recession on economic 
conditions in other countries. 

The effect of the general recession in trade activity 
IS the main theme that runs through 'he following 
chapters of the volume. The fall in employment and the 
reappearance of unemployment in many countries, the 
decline in production and the accumulation of stocks of 
primary products, the change in the trend of prices 
from a rising to a falling movement, the fall in the 
quantum and the value of world trade after a period of 
considerable expansion— these are the main subjects of 
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successive chapters Emphasis is also laid upon the 
change in the trend of commercial policy which has 
lesulted from the decline in world economic activity, 
oince in a number of cases a peiiod of libeialisation of 
tariffs, of quotas and exchange controls has given place 
to increased rettiictions In a similar way attention is 
drawn to the effect of the recession in causing a sharp 
lestriction m the pioduction and export of those primary 
products which have been subjected to schemes of inter- 
national regulation. 

But in addition to the central theme which runs 
thiough the volume, there are a numbei of interesting 
special features in the different chapteis 

A special section is devoted to the present scale of 
national expenditure on armaments and to lecent policies 
of monetaiy expansion and public expenditure, such as 
the “spending-lending’’ progiamme of the United States. 

WORLD PRODUCTION AND PRICES, 1937-38. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS : Ser L o. N. P. 1938 IL A, 
IL Pages 137, Price 5/-; $. i 25. 

The volume on World Production and Prices 1937-38 
has a wider scope than pievious editions and its form 
has been somewhat modified. It begins with a chaptei 
on general trends of woild production from 1920 to 1927 
which contains the main statistics for this period and 
enables some geneial conclusions to be diawn as to the 
development of production. The world indices of primary 
production and stocks are calculated, as in previous 
editions, on the basis of averages for 1925-1929=100. 
But the former have, as far as possible, been calculated 
back to 1920, so as to afford a better view of the general 
trend. New world indices of the manufacture of capital 
and consumption goods have been calculated, and new 
sections added concerning production per head of popula- 
tion and yearly rates of progress 

An interesting feature is a summaiy of the principal 
facts brought out by this volume. These facts are too 
numerous to mention in detail, but it may be stated that, 
as compared with 1929 world primary production in 1937 
was 10% higher, the output of crude foodsluffs 6%, and 
of industrial raw materials 19%, while world visible 
stocks of primary commodities weie 6% lower. The 
concurrent increase in world manufacture amounted to 
about 20% The ^imullaneous decline in the international 
exchange of commodities was reflected by a decline of 
3% in the quantum of world trade from 1929 to 1937. 

Though the necessary basis for forming a judgment 
conceuimg fuluie developments is still lacking, it is 
pointed out that, in spite of a certain decline, woiId 
economy as a whole has shown a relatively high degiee 
of lesistance to depressive influences. 

D. 

LIFE OF GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE : By the 
Rt. Hon’hle V. S Srinivasa Sastn. Published by the 
Bangalore Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd., Mysore 
Road, Bangalore City. Price Re. 1. 

At the invitation of the organisers of the Extension 
Lectuies of the Mysore University Mr. V. S Srinivasa 
Sastn delivered at Bangalore and afterwaids at Mysore 
three lectures on the life and work of late Gopal Kiishna 
Gokhale. The^e lectures have been published in the 
form of the hook under review In the first lecture the 
author has given us the details of the early life of his 
master — by which name he calls late Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale — the starting of the Fergusson College and the 
part played by Mr. Gokhale, his coming under the 
influence of Ranade and Joshi, the political lishis of 
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that time, and his connection with the Welby Commission. 
Much has been taid about the Apology incident for which 
Mr. Gokhale’s conduct was criticised as cowardly by 
many of his countrymen. While in England in connec- 
tion With the Welby Commission Mr. Gokhale received 
letters describing the ravages of the plague in Poona 
and the wrong steps taken by the Government to mitigate 
Its horrois which led to the assassination of* Mr. Rand 
and Lt-Col. Ay erst Mr. Gokhale criticised publicly the 
conduct of the Government and the matter was discussed 
at a meeting of the House of Commons. On the infor- 
mation given by the Bombay Government the whole 
thing was termed as a malevolent invention and Mr. 
Gokhale was asked to apologise when he set his foot in 
Bombay He did apologise on the advice of his friends 
and this was taken as a betrayal by the extremist section 
of the public. Mr. Sastn quotes a few extracts from 
Mr. Gokhale’s diaiy to justify his conduct. In the 
second lecture the authoi gives an account of his pubhc 
work, both inside and outside the Legislative Councils, 
and reviews it from the stand-point of a moderate 
politician. Some may diffei from the author’s conclusion 
regarding Mr. Gokhale’s attitude towards Mr. Tilak and 
his friends, but the author has defended his master’s 
conduct in an inimitable way. In the third lecture the 
authoi describes the last yeais of Mr. Gokhale’s life, his 
enthusiasm for the spread of elementary education and 
his pait in the Indian National Congress m bringing 
about Hindu-Moslem Unity. Fox all the work in the 
later part of Mr. Gokhale’s life his name has become a 
household word in India and the author has dehneated 
these later years in an exceedingly inteiesting way. 
Mr Sastii’s style is lucid, forceful, in short, masterly, 
his command over the facts is admirable. We welcome 
this work on the life of one of the greatest Indian 
statesmen by his ablest disciple and hope that a copy of 
this work will, be preserved in every library, public and 
private, in the towns and villages of India. The printing 
and the get-up of the book are excellent. 

SUKUMAR RanJAN DaS 

BANKING FRAUDS IN INDIA: By V. R. 
Sonedker, B./i. Published by Messrs. D. B. Taraporevela 
Sons & Co., Bombay. Pp. 179. Price Rs. 3. 

With the spread of banking habit in India, there 
has been bi ought about many changes in the banking 
system aiming at better and more effective service to the 
public. But howevei rigid the system might have been, 
there are people unsciupulous in their very nature, who 
have systematically devised new and novel ways to defy 
this rigidity of the system and perpeliated frauds on the 
banks. In this book the author took gieat pains in 
indicating the very many pitfalls, m the banking system, 
taking advantage of which many banks have been victims 
of fiauds and consequently huge losses. Problems to 
checkmate evil designs on banking comes to be a subject 
ol public impoitance. 

Although there is much need for improvement over 
the piesent system and practice of Indian banking, the 
liisLoiy of banking frauds in India, reveal the ugly facts 
of betrayal on the pait of bank ojBhcials. This has been 
acknowledged bv the author of this book. The only 
possible remedy tu do away with this growing evil is 
undoubtedly the spread of banking education. The book 
from beginning to end is interesting reading and will be 
immensely useful to all bank official and the business 
people as well. 

Nihar Ranjan Mukherjee 
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IMMANUEL KANT ON PHILOSOPHY IN 
GENEKAL ; By Humaynn Kabir. Published by the 
University of Calcutta. Pp. cl-\-90, with an Index. 
Pnce Rs, 5 or 9s. 

This is a translation from the original of Kant^s book 
on Philosophy in General. The translation is preceded 
by four int^roductory essays by the translator and also an 
abstract of the book translated. A knowledge of Kant 
is indispensable for students of western philosophy and 
•any adchtion to the extensive literature on him is always 
welcome. For Indian students, specially, a book on Kant 
from the pen of an Indian who has read him in his own 
language, wiU be doubly welcome. Prof. Kabir is well- 
known in the field of philosophy and literature «and his 
book, we are sure, will be profitably used by his 
students. 

The printing and get-up of the book is all that could 
be desired. But the Preface seems over-loaded with too 
many references and too much of thanks-giving. 

U. G. Bhattacharjee 

WALKING TOGETHER : a study in Liverpool 
NON-CONPORMITY 1688-1938 : By Anne Eolt^ M,A,, F.R. 
HisL 5. Published by George Allen & Unmn Ltd,, 
Ruskin Mouse, 40 Museum Street, London, W£,L 
Pages 262, Price 5s, net. 

Miss Holt, in this nicely got-up volume, traces the 
history of the oldest dissenting community in Liverpool 
for two hundred and fifty years from its very inception 
to the present stage. The history of this one non-con- 
forming congregation shows, in microcosm, the religious 
thought and practice of Protestant England throughout 
that long period. Started in Liverpool by the ejected 
ministers, Protestantism first took to Calvinism, passed 
through Arianism and Presbyteriamsm and finally con- 
summated in the Unitariamsm of Channing, Martineau, 
and Hamilton Thom, 

About the bigotry of the then Church of England, 
Milton declared that it would rather lose a soul than 
part with a syllable or a surplice. It cost Protestantism 
many a bitter struggle to liberate Christianity from the 
Catholic conservatism and narrowness by introducing 
toleration in the Church-creed and granting rehgious 
liberty to its followers. Non-conformity, for the first 
time, rendered the Bible into the Vernacular, laid emphasis 
on social service as an essential factor of religious hfe, 
and contributed a good deal to the social progress by 
their fight against slave-trade and other social abuses. 
Rituals and formalities were relegated to a position of 
insignificance in the Church; Trinity of God was super- 
seded by Unity of God-head and marriage was allowed 
to the Clergy. The reformers, however, had to pay heavy 
penalty for these innovations and for the recogmtion of 
their community.^ They had to face martyrdom and 
suffer from ecclesiastical censures and social disabihties. 

With the advent of rationalism in religion, the 
thoughtful people in all countries revolted against the 
dogmatism of their respective faiths. Protestantism came 
into being not only in Christianity but also in all religions 
of the modern world. What Protestantism has done to 
Christianity, Brahmoism has done to Hinduism. It betrays 
lack of thinking to stigmatise Protestant Reform move- 
ments as destructive and dangerous; but the fact is, that 
they stressed the social and humanitarian aspect of 
rehgion which was lamentably neglected by the Orthodox 
school. 

The book, with five illustrations, is an instructive 
to all, particularly, to Catholic Christians who 
wX do wdl to peruse and ponder over its contents. 


The book has been so named from a saying of 
Jacob’s Church Covenant wherein the dissenters were 
exhorted to ‘walk together’ in all God’s ways and 
ordinances, 

Swami Jagadiswarananda 

INDIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM; By Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar, Second edition. The National Publi- 
cations, Chamberlain Road, Lahore, 1936, 

The first edition of the book (1934) was published 
under the title “Non-violent Non-co-operation;” and we 
had occasion to review it m this journal for August 1935. 

We are now glad to welcome the second edition, for 
it, at least, indicates that the public is taking a certain 
amount of interest in the history of the Gandhian 
movement. Two valuable appendices have been added to 
the present edition viz,, “ Mahatmaji on Non-co-operation” 
and “ Mahatmaji’s Statement.” But unfortunately the 
printing has been done in the same slipshod manner as 
before. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

THE CHANGELING: By Hassan Ali. Published 
by Herbert Joseph, London, 1933, Pp. 267, 

This is an interesting picture, in the form of a 
novel, of the social and cultural conflict that has always 
resulted from the contact of the east and the west, among 
educated Indians, rnd contains a sympathetic presenta- 
tion of the tragedy that it often entails. It emphasizes 
the view that the inherent disparity between the ideals 
of the east and the west will for ever operate as an in- 
superable obstacle to a true fusion of the two, and that 
there is no hope that the twin will ever meet. It suggests 
that the voluntary adoption of western modes of hie by 
people in India and the compulsory absorption of Indians 
sojourning in western lands in the life and atmosphere 
of those countries are ahke productive of an abnormal 
state; and this is set forth in the book in a vivid manner, 
enlivened at times with fine poetic touches. 

But while the work is a creditable performance as 
a depiction of this conflict it is not very remarkable as 
a novel. The plot is thin, the love-story is unimpressive 
and is brought to an abrupt and unnatural close, and the 
references to current Indian politics are a mere digres- 
sion. 1 , 

But the style is entertaining and lively all through, 
and altogether it is a readable book produced by a writer 
who has a competent knowledge of his intncate theme 
and has a command of the idiom of English fiction, which 
is remarkable in a foreign author. 

P. K. Guha 

THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE EAST AND THE 
WEST; Edited by E. R, Hughes. Published by Oxford 
University Press. 

A group of distinguished Oxford dons have 
collaborated in this fine endeavour to bring home to 
the undergraduate that the best venue for the pursuit 
of knowledge is not the bottom of the well, but that 
the wider interests of hving have their own rights to 
be considered. Among these interests is that of the 
relation of the individual to society, which has been 
brought to the fore by recent events in Europe, and 
probably in the Oxford Union itself as well. So 190 
pages of the lectures have been devoted to its discussion 
from various angles, of the primitive, the Indian, the 
Hebrew, the Chinese, the Greek and of the modern west. 
The grand (and typical) conclusion is that the individual 
is irrepressible, that the measure of individual liberty 
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is the surest guarantee of Social stability. “Different 
emphases in civilizations involve different bases of 
social equilibrium and these involve the individual. He 
in turn sets to work and readjusts the emphases in his 
civilisation. So the cycle goes on, with the individual 
tirelessly adapting and being adapted.” The Volume 
ends with the same noble assertion of faith in the 
individual who is declared by Professor Powicke to be 
unconquerable having his roots in the very nature of 
man as a social being. 

To an Indian the book is highly flattering to his 
feelings and convictions. It challenges and successfully 
demolishes the doctrine that Christianity had diecovered 
the individual. (A lecture on Ikhnaton, the first 
individual in history would have been welcome.) There 
are pleasing references to the Bhagavat Gita and Sir 
Radhakrisnan has contributed a lucid lecture. The 
Indian of the recent past but with his prestige telescoped 
into the present had been brought up in Anglo-Saxon 
ethics and today is almost convinced that the fortress 
of his individual soul has been beseiged by the Marses 
and the women in revolt. These latter have of course 
no soul. This struggle for him is rationalized into a 
conflict between the individual and society For our 
Indian elder threrefore this book will have a special 
value through its insistences no less than through its 
admirable style. 

Fortunately, our young men do not read. If they 
did they would have unconsciously resented the mellow 
wisdom of these pages So far as the reviewer knows 
of their attitudes, their idea is that in India, at least, 
of all animals the individual is the most improbable 
under the existing circumstances, their approach towards 
the^ problem is neither from the individual nor from 
society, both in fighting trim, but from the no-man’s 
fairly autonomous land of relationship between the 
two. 

SOCIOLOGY : a brief outline : By K, Motwmi, 
PhD. Published by Ganesh & Co., Madras, 

The reviewer remembers to have read this essay in 
the author’s study of Manu, the Law Giver. It was a 
misfit there. In the form of a booklet of 63 pages the 
outline has merits,, which, of course, would have been 
enhanced if the author had a clear-cut approach and 
controlled his undoubted learning. The book has a 
valuable bibliography 

Dhurjati Mukerji 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM: Published by the 
Advcdta Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora. Price annas eight 
only. 

In this book extracts from Swami Vivekananda’s 
writings and speeches have been so arranged as to give the 
reader a comprehensive idea of Hinduism in all its 
different aspects. 

BHAKTI-YOGA: By Swami Vivekmanda. 

Published by the Advcdta Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora. 
Price annas twelve only. 

This is a nice reprint of Swamiji’s Bhakti-Yoga. 
The get-up of the book as well as the printing are 
excellent. 

IsAN Chandra Ray 

MYSORE DASARA EXHIBITION 1938: Official 
Handbook and Guide. 

This sumptuously illustrated volume will prove valu- 
able for travellers in Mysore. It maintains the standard 
of get-up of farmer years. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 


BENGALI 


UPANISHAD RAHASHYA OR GITAR YOUGIC 
VYAKHYA (Secret of Upanishadas or esoteric interpre- 
tation of Geeta 10th part) • By Srimad Bifoy Krishna 
Debasarma. Published by Sj. Kumudranjan Chatter] ee, 
Korarbagan. Howrah, 565 to 747 pages. Size Royal 8vo. 
Price Re. 14. 

The book is written in Bengali language- It contains 
the text of the Geeta from 9th to 12th chapter, a Sanskrit 
annotation and then the Bengali explanation. In this 
explanation the author gives first the current interpreta- 
tion of the text, and then the esoteric explanation, whieh 
is the essential part of the book. It is written 
in pure simple chaste Bengali, and in a very fluent 
style The writer has based his views on Vedantic 
thoughts, apparently of non-dualistic school, but really 
it embraces the ideas of qualified monisim It seems the 
author did not pay much attention to the distinction of 
those two schools probably for the benefit of general 
reading public On the whole the book facilitates a very 
happy reading of the Geeta, and deserves every 
encouragement ^rom reading public. 

Rajendranath Ghose 


GUJARATI 

ABAD HINDUSTAN: By Gopaldas Hvabhai 
Patel. Published by the Navjivan Prakashan Mcmdir, 
Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board. Pages 244. Price Re. 1 
(1937). 

MAHAVIR SWAMI NO ANTIM UPADESHA : By 
Gopaldas Jivabhai Patel. Published by the Navjivan 
Prakashcai Mandir, Ahmedabcd Thick Card Board. 
149. Price annas eight (1937). 

SHRI KUND KUNDACHARYA’S TRAN RATNA : 
By Gopaldas Jivabhai Patel. Published by the Navfivm 
Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board. Pp. 
149. Price annas eight (1937). 

All the three books from the pen of Mr. Patel betray 
his literary activity in various directions. The first is 
a translation of William Digby’s Prosperous British India. 
The facts and figures relating to the economic condition 
of India have been brought up-to-date, and thus the book 
made useful to students of the subject. The language 
of the translation is easy. The two other books have 
been brought out by the Jain Sahitya Prakashan Samiti 
and necessarily relate to Jain subfects. The first is the 
translation of that Uttaradhyayan Sutra, an Agam granth 
of Jain literature. A scholarly Introduction discusses 
the Sutra from various points of view and the text itself 
with the footnotes help the reader greatly in following 
the last precepts given by that great religious leader, 
Mahavir Swami. Their utility is such as would endure 
for all time. The third book deals with Kund 
Kundacharya, the well-known old Acharya of the 
Digambar section of the Jains. His three books called 
by the translator — ^Three Gems — ^have been ably trandated 
with commentary in this book. The subject being a 
metaphysical one can hardly be made popular, though 
the writer has striven to do so. 
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MARU KUNJ : By Mathuradcts Trikamji Published 
by the Navjivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahnedabad Paper 
Cover. Pp. 156, 2nd Edition Price -IS/- {1937), 

Mr. Mathuradas was a victim of T. B. While 
undergoing treatment he studied the subject closely, as 
the bibliography at the end of the book testifies, and as 
the result thereof has been able to find advice, both as 
to the prevention and the means of cure of that fell 
di'^ease. An informative introduction from the pen of 
Dr. Juraj N. Mehta, M.D. adds to the usefulness of 
the book. 

GAVRI KIRTAN MALA; Published by K. G, 
Bhachech, Printed at the Vasant Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound : Illustrated, Pages 280, 
Price Rs, 2A (1937), 

Gavribai, a well known Gujarati poetess (V. S. 1815 
to 1865) belonged to the Nagar Brahmin caste and had 
become a widow when quite a child. When grown up 
she lived the model life of a chaste Hindu widow and 
passed her time in worship, study and writing Hei 
devotion to religion was so great that Princes invited her 
and the Ruler of Benares wheie the closing years of 
her life were passed, greatly honoured her. She has 
composed religious songs (Bhajans and Kirtans) in 
Gujarati and Hindi and they have all (nearly 612) been 
collected and printed in this volume by their assiduous 
collector. A short sketch of her life is also given. The 
songs are printed in Devnagari script and therefore can 
be read and understood by people outside Gujarat. 
Great credit is due to the compiler for rescuing them 
from inevitable oblivion, as the present progressive trend 
of Gujarati literature does not favour such writing= 
They breathe the spirit of the old devotional literature of 
Gujarat. 

TAPOVAN : By Govind H. Patel. Printed ctt Vakil 
Brothers Printing Press, Baroda, Illustrated, Paper- 
Cover, Pp. 110. Price annas twelve {1937), 

“^This small book contains two very good peoms— 
Tapoyan and Yajna Shikha— with explanatory notes and 
appreciatory prefaces The first poem describes in feeling 
language the story of Savitri and Yama and the second 
the heroic sacrifice and martyrdom of the Sikh Gurus. 
Both incidents lend themselves to suitable treatment by 
poets and Mr. Patel has done ample justice to them. 
They sustain the reputation of Mr. Patel as a writer of 
great promise. 

K. M. J. 


ENGLISH-KANNADA 

STUDENTS MODERN CONCISE DICTIONARY 
(English — English-Kannada) : Compiled by K B. Kopp. 
Edited, Revised and enlarged by Vaidyabhanu D. K 
Bhardva], M, D, Ay, Publisher P. C. Shyabadimath, Book 
Depot, Gadag, {M. S. M, Ry,). Pp. xn-\-lS77. Size 

STUDENT’S MODERN PRACTICAL DICTIO» 
NARY (English-Kannada) : Compikd by D. K. 
Bhardvaj. Published by P. C, Shyabadimath, Book Depot, 
Gadag, {M, S. M. Ry), Pp, viii+im. Size W'XS", 
Price Rs. 2. 

These two publications contain nearly 25,000 English 
words with their Kannada equivalents. Their usefulness 
has been enhanced by the addition of tables 
of weights and measures, useful data, nautical measures, 
table of specific gravities, abbreviations etc. The size is 
handy, printing and get-up good. They deserve appreci- 
ation by the Kannadigas. 

T. P. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

HINDU NATIONALISM: By Lola Lajpat Rai 
Published by The Central Hindu Yuvak Sabha, Lahore, 
Pp. 26. Price Two Annas, 

THE HEROINES OF HINDUSTAN: By D, 
Rajasekharam Pp, 151. Price Re. 1. 

RIGHT OR WRONG (a plea for temple 
franchise) : By P. V, Ramanujaswami, M.A., Principal 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Vizianagram. Pp, 32. 1938, 

ON THE FRONTIER: By B, Shiva Rao. Copies 
available from the author fiom Hyde Vale Cottage, Simla, 
S, IV. Pp, 27. Price three annas, 

A brief discussion of the problems of the North- 
Western Frontier. 

ISLAM--A UNIVERSAL RELIGION OF PEACE 
AND PROGRESS : By Abdul Karim, B,A, Published by 
Mr. A. Rasu,, 13-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta, 1938. 
Pp 29. 

BENGALI : 

MAHATMA GANDHI 0 SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
(mahatma GANDHI AND sv^AMi vivekanand) : By Kalingu 
noth Ghose, M,A., Headmaster, Jalpaiguri Fanindradev 
High English School, Pp, 32, Price annas two. 



DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS IN THE INDIAN FEDERATION 


By De bool CHAND, phd (Bond.), m.a., 
Hindu College, University of Delhi 


Inteoduction 

It is not possible to understand the distribution 
of powers and functions in the Indian federa- 
tion unless we seek first to understand the basis 
of this distribution, and the basis of this dis- 
tribution is to be found in the very genesis of 
the Indian federal scheme 

On the angry reception that the report of 
the Simon Commission got everywhere in India, 
it became clear to the British Government that 
there was no chance for the acceptance by India 
of any constitution which did not concede at 
least partial responsibility at the Centre. But 
the British Government did not desire to accord 
responsible government to British India unless 
it could ensure that government’s conservative 
character. That objective could be achieved 
only by (a) bringing Indian States into a 
scheme of all-India federation, (b) giving to 
these States a comparatively larger measure of 
representation in the federal legislature than 
their numbers would warrant, and (c) imposing 
no obligation on the part of the States to move 
towards representative or responsible govern- 
ment, for such a movement might destroy the 
conservative character of States’ representation. 
Once secured, the result of such a planl would 
be to substitute for direct British control of the 
Centre an indirect but permanent control 
through the agency of conservative Indian ele- 
ments themselves which are opposed to the 
advance of democracy on principle. 

Prom the British point of view, therefore, 
it was of the prime importance that the for- 
mulation of the proposed federal structure must 
cohere with the inclusion into it of the Indian 
States. The inclusion of the States, however, 
Was bound to create legal difficulties, parti- 
cularly so after the report of the Indian States 
Committee of 1928 which had ascribed to these 
States a notion of sovereignty as against the 
Government of India. Any notion of sovereign- 
ty of the Indian States, from the historical 


1. TMs opinion is based on the authority of Pro- 
fessor A. B. Keith. 

See Vardachaiiar : Indian States in the Federation 
(0. U. P., 1937), pp. 142-3. 


standpoint, it must be noted, is an absolute 
myth There is undoubtedly a peculiar kind of 
dignity which the Indian Prince is frequently 
invested with; but as the Indian States Com- 
mittee also admitted, this dignity is purely 
superficial and formal. As against the Para- 
mount Power, no Indian Prince has any unim- 
peachable rights at all. But it suited the 
purpose of the British Government to say that 
although the Indian Princes had no rights 
against the Paramount Power, yet the Para- 
mount Power did not mean the British Govern- 
ment of India: it constituted the British Crown 
in its personal capacity — a conceptual basis, it 
must be pointed out, which is quite inconsistent 
with the whole spirit of the British constitution, 
and therefore incomprehensible on any grounds 
of constitutional propriety 2 

The soyereignty of the Indian States was, 
however, recognised in theory as against the 
Government of India, and the structure of the 
federal scheme was built upon its foundation. 
That explains some of the intricate and unsoimd 
features of the scheme of the constitution. 
That also explains, incidentally, the juridically 
erroneous exposition oLthe legal and constitu- 
tional aspects of federalism as given by the 
Lord Chancellor at the third meeting of the 
Federal Structure Committee of the First Round 
Table Conference.3 The Committee found 
itself faced with the difficult question as to how 
it could combine States, which were insisting 
upon their sovereignty, with British-Indian 
Provinces, which were subject to the authority 
of Parliament, and Lord Sankey tried to resolve 
this difficulty by explaining to the Committee 
the essentials of a federal government. It is 
a little unfortunate that he did so on the basis 
of an extract from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, a book of general reference, rather 


2* For fuUer criticism of the Report of the Indian 
States Committee, 1929 (Cmd. 3302), see my essay on 
‘Indian Federation’ published as Fabian Society Tract, 
No. 245. 

3. Refer to Indian Round Table Conference, 12th 
November, 1930— 19th January, 1931 : Proceedings of 
Sub-committees (Part I) . H. M. Stationery Ojfice, 
London, 1931. P. 20. 
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than any accurate and authoritative literature 
on the subiect of federalism; for this extract 
allows itself of two or three implications which 
have no basis at all in any true scheme of 
federation. 

Tn the first place, it refers to the powers 
and function of the supreme federal p:ovemment 
as deleeated to it bv .the States. This _ is 
obviously inaccurate language; for delegation 
implies agenev, and it is well understood that 
the powers of a federal government are neither 
derived bv delegation from the States nor 
exercised in virtue of any agency but are 
definitely granted to it by the constitution. 
The more usual way of describing the process 
is to say that the component States had. as a 
condition of entering the federation surrendered 
their powers to the nation, which bv the 
constitution invests certain of these powers in 
the central and' others in the State governments. 

The passage goes on to sav, and this part 
was particularly stressed bv Lord Sankey as 
going to the very heart of the matter, that 

‘so far as concerns the residue of powers unallotted to 
the central or federal authority, the separate states retain 
unimnsired their individual sovereientv and the citizens 
of a Federation consecruently owe a donlle alledance — one 
to the state and one to the federal government.’ 

ITtis statement of the nature of a federal 
constitution is open to strong ouestion. It savs, 
firstly, that as regards residual powers the 
States ^ retain their individual sovereignty 
unimpaired. To talk of toe individual 

sovereignty of Indian States is in any case 
meaningless, but events regards the position 
of units in a federal constitution, sovereignty 
is not the correct word. It is ouite well known 
that in every federal constitution there is a 
provision for constitutional amendment whereby 
powers may be shifted from State to national 
government and vice versa. The Lord 

Chancellor’s talk of double allegiance also 

militates against the primary character of 
federal government, which dictates that 

sovereignty in anv federal structure does not 
belong either to the States or to the national 
government, both of which are creatures of 
the constitution, but belongs to the nation as a 
whole, which has control over the constitution 
irrespective of its territorial divisions — a 
pronoaition which has been iudiciallv held in 
the United States in Texas v. White (7 Wallace, 
700). 

Faulty in theory .4 however, this description 

4. For fuller criddsm of the lord Chancellor’s view, 
see N. D. Vardachariar : Indian States in the Federcaion 
(0. U. P„ 1937), Chapter H. 


of federalism was convenient from the British 
point of view. It achieved the purpose of the 
British Government to bring the Indian States 
into the federal scheme, however unsound it 
made the federal scheme itself. 

Distbibution of Legislative Powers 

In the determination of the allotment of 
-legislative powers, two sets of conflicts had 
their play. Within British India itself there 
was a conflict between two opinions, one wishing 
to keep the predominant power in the Centre 
and the other wishing to keep predomina,nt 
power in the Provinces, the extent of this conflict 
making each of these opinions look with the 
greatest suspicion in the residuary field, the 
one opinion demanding that the residuary field 
should remain with the Centre and the other 
demanding that the residuary field should 
remain with the Provinces. To this conflict 
there was added the jealousy of the States ‘to 
secure the fullest freedom in their own 'affairs, 
and to retain or— in cases of some arbitra^ 
decisions by agents of the Crown — to regain 
their sovereignty and internal autonomy, as 
implied by treaties, sanads, and other engage- 
ments.’S Said the Maharaja of Bikaner ; 

**The Princes do not want to be levelled down from 
their present position of internal sovereignty. If it is 
desirable and feasible to level up others, we should be 
delighted, but we do not want t($ go down.’*® 

Lord Sankey, as chairman of the Federal 
Structure Committee, sought to resolve this 
double conflict by laying down at the very start 
certain basic principles. For the appeasement 
of the States, he made a distinction between 
Federal and Central subjects. Federal subjects 
being those matters of common concern which 
interest the whole of India including the States 
and Central subjects being those matters ‘ which 
concern British India only, and which for the 
moment, perhaps, do- not concern all India, 
though personally I hope that as the months 
pass by the two will be fused together. *7 It 
niight incidentally be pointed out that in the 
discussions that followed the representatives of 
the States made it perfectly clear that although 
it was difficult to anticipate what the future had 
in store for India, yet so far as the mind of 
the Indian States was today ‘ it seemed well to 
say quite pointedly that there are subjects 
included in the list of Central subjects which 


5. Indian Round Table Conference, 12tb November, 
1930 — 19th January, 1931 ; Proceedings of Sub-committeea 
(Part I). H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1931. P. 4. 

6. Ibid, p. 5. 

7. Ibid, p. 2. 
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can never become Federal subjects.’S But for 
the present, by means of this distinction between 
the Federal and Central subjects, the desire of 
the States ‘to limit the list of federal matters 
of common concern as far as possible to a few 
matters ’9 was conceded, and so one of the two 
conflicts regarding the allotment of powers 
glossed over. 

So far as the second conflict between the 
advocates of the residuary powers to the Centre 
and residuary powers to the Provinces was 
concerned. Lord Sankey suggested that the 
solution might be found in a possible elimina- 
tion of residuary powers themselves by as 
specific enumeration of legislative subjects as 
possible* He recognized, indeed, that ‘ human 
brain is always liable to make mistakes ’10 and 
that ‘the wants of society are so various that 
the legislator cannot provide for every contin- 
gency ;’10 but he felt then that exhaustive 


8. Ibid, p. 9. 

9, Ibid, p. 5, 

* Although the Federal Structure Committee started 
with the intention of eliminating residuary powers hy 
demarcating the powers of the federal government and 
the federating units by a precise and exhaustive enumera- 
tion, in the course of the discussions, however, it became 
clear that however exhaustive the enumeration might be, 
some undistributed residue of power was stiU bound to 
be left over, and in any case there was the ever-present 
possibility of the need and scope of legislation changing 
along with changes in the economic and social conditions 
of society. Some arrangement, therefore, for the lioca- 
tion of undistributed residue of power, small though it 
might be, was felt necessary. 

It was originally proposed in the White Paper that 
the Provinces might he given a general power of legislation 
in any matter of a merely local or private nature in the 
Province, even if not specifically included in the Pro- 
vincial list, provided that it did not conflict with any of 
the enumerated powers in the exclusively Central and the 
Concurrent lists. Such also is the provision in the consti- 
tution of Canada, where the Provinces possess a general 
exclusive power over non-enumerated subjects of a purely 
local or private nature. But the experience of Canada 
also shows that certain subjects which might in their 
inception he of merely local interest could subsequently 
assume extra-provincial and national importance. Such 
possibility was provided against by suggesting in the 
Indian Constitution that, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General given in his discretion, the federal 
legislature might also be conceded authority to legislate 
on such matters, and this is the form in which the pro- 
vision now stands. The Governor-General in his discre- 
tion has the authority to empower (as the need arises) 
the appropriate legislature, Federal or , Provincial, to 
legislate on any residual subject not enumerated in any 
of the three lists — vide, sec. 104, Government of India 
Act, 1935. 

Regarding this provision, we can only say that it is 
perhaps a unique case of putting sole reliance on one 
individual’s commonsense and power of adaptation to 
changing circumstances. 

10. Ibid, p. 3, 


enumeration was the only means by which the 
gulf between the two opinions could be bridged. 

Kecourse to exhaustive enumeration, how- 
ever, did not settle all the differences between 
the advocates of strong Centre and advocates 
of strong Provinces. The mam problem still 
remained. The advocates of strong Provinces, 
not unlike the representatives of the Indian 
States, demanded that as many subjects be 
transferred to the Provincial list as possible. 
They were, again and again, reminded by 
experienced statesmen like Lord Sankey that 

‘ British India is at present a unitary state divided 
for purposes of convenience into provinces, and not a 
number of Provinces federated to form a State 

and Mr. Bnmvasa Bastxi that there exists at 
present in the polity of India a kind of unity 
and uniformity which must at all costs be 
retained; 12 yet the advocates of fully auto- 
nomous Provinces continued to insist upon the 
concession of as large a measure of legislative 
authority to the Provinces as possible. For the 
maintenance of uniformity m legislation, which 
they could not deny was highly desirable in 
itself, they suggested some highly dubious 
constitutional arrangements. Sir Muhammad 
Shafi suggested that 

‘the Federal Parliament should have the power to enact 
laws where uniformity is essential for the whole of India, 
hut those laws will come into operation in the Indian 
States as well as m the Provinces on enactment in the 
States and Provincial legislatures being passed con- 
forming to those laws.”"* 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah similarly elaborated a 
plan for co-ordmation, which was even more 
long-winded, comphcated, and doubtful of 
success. 

The whole position was summed up by 
Mr. Lees-Smith, then temporarily presidmg 
over the Committee, in a note. Said Mr. Lees- 
Smith, 

‘that it is desirable to maintain in British India, besides 
the two classes over which the Centre and the Provinces 
are respectively to maintain exclusive jurisdiction, a third 
category of subjects which is normally to fall in the 
Provmcial sphere hut is to be subject to some arrange- 
ment for co-ordination of legislative policy, we have then 
to decide what that arrangement is to be and what 
subjects are to be regulated by it.’“ 

He went on to suggest that in these matters 
the Central legislature might be given concur- 
rent powers oi legislation with the Provincial 
legislatures, and a provision made that when- 
ever a Provincial act was inconsistent with a 
Central act, the latter should prevail and the 

11. IbU. p. 5. 

12. Ibid. p. 8. 

13. Ibid, p. 58. 

14. lbid,if,%. 
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former to the extent of that inconsistency should 
be invalid. 

Thus there came into being three separate 
and exliaustive lists of Uentrai suDjects, Trovin- 
cial suDjects, and suDjects ior concmrent 
legisiauon as between tne U'ederal government 
and, tne Rrovinces. Tins method oi allocation 
of powers by specihc enumeration in three 
separate lists is quite without a parallel m any 
other federation, fcsir Samuel Hoare felt that 
‘ it means complication, and it also means the 
possiDiiity of increased litigation.’lS He ‘ very 
much regretted ' that that was so, but he thought 
that was the only solution of the conflict of 
opinion in India on the subject. 

It must be admitted that the provision of 
the hst of concurrent legislation might help co 
avoid some of the detects of the Canadian 
constitution. In Canada, there is just two-fold 
classihcation — exclusively federal and exclu- 
sively provincial lists of legislation, and this 
procedure has mvolved certain difficulties in 
practice. Every law passed by a legislature, 
under this method of division, must fulfil two 
conditions — ^not only must it fall within the list 
of powers distmctly given to it, but also it must 
not m any way affect any subject in the other 
list; and where, as in Canada, the hst of 
powers is not scientifically drawn, this pro- 
cedure can in practice cause much overlapping, 
for it fails to recognize, as the existence of 
concurrent authority makes it possible to 
recognize, that 

‘a subject may, in one aspect and for one purpose, fall 
within one section of the Act, and may in another aspect 
and for another purpose fall within the other.’“ 

Yet the provision of the concurrent list of 
legislation has another aspect which is clearly 
unfortunate. The formulation of the concurrent 
hst, it must not be forgotten, has been wholly 
made at the cost of the Central list. Lord 
Sankey had taken as the basis of his Central 
subjects 'the existing list of powers under the 
Devolution Rules of the 1919 Act.’l7 The 
creation of the three lists has really meant the 
division of these Central subjects into List I 
and List III, and what is still worse, the 
allotment of all the really important Central 
subjects to List III. The reason for that is 


15. House of Commons Debates, dated 27th March, 
1935. 

16. Egerton : Federations and Unions within the 
British Empire (Oxford, 1911), p. 151 note 

17. Indian Round Table Conference, 12th November, 
1930 — 19th January, 1931 : Proceedings of Sub-com- 
mittees (Part I). H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1931. 


obvious. List I, as we have remarked before, 
is composed of two classes of subjects — ^Federal 
subjects, which are of common concern to the 
whole of India, and in which, therefore, it is 
assumed that the Federal legislature will 
exercise equal powers both over the Provinces 
and over the States, and Central subjects, which 
are, at least immediately, of common concern 
to British India alone, and in which the States 
do not desire to give jurisdiction to the Federal 
Government. It was expected by the framers 
of the constitution that the States would accede 
with regard to these . Central subjects in the 
course of time, so that the Federal and the 
Central subjects would fuse into each other by 
all of them becoming Federal subjects. But 
such an expectation could rest merely on the 
foundation that the Central subjects in List I 
should be either compretely routine in their 
character or of mere formal importance. Really 
important subjects could not be put into this 
list, for m that case, with their existing attitude, 
the States could not be expected ever, either 
immediately or at a future date, to accept the 
federalization of this list. 

Normally one might have expected that the 
coming of the States into a scheme of all-India 
federation would lead to the strengthening of 
the bonds of union between the various parts of 
the country. Actually, so far as the distribu- 
tion of legislative powers is concerned, the 
position of the States continues to be almost 
exactly as it was before the federal scheme was 
ever thought of : only the relationship between 
the Central Government and the Provinces has 
been' disturbed and worsened in order to 
enable the accession of the States to the federal 
scheme Even at present, in matters of common 
concern for the whole of India the Government 
of India, as the Paramount Power, has supreme 
control: in other matters the States are sup- 
posed to be autonomous. Practically the same 
arrangement has been maintained under the 
new scheme. 

At the first Round Table Conference, the 
representatives of the States agreed to make 
federal for ‘ policy and legislation ’ some 45 
items in the list of Central subjects under the 
Devolution Rules.18 These items do not at all 
go beyond what is the minimum essential for 
a national Government in the interests of the 
safety and uniformity of the whole of India. 
They comprise subjects like defence and foreign 
relations, establishment of postal, telegraphic, 
telephone, and wireless services, coinage and 


18. Ibid, p. 274. 
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currency, emigration and immigration, com- 
munications like railways, air, navigation, and 
shipping, and patents and copyright But even 
so, there are very important omissions m the 
list Bankruptcy and insolvency, and recogni- 
tion throughout India of the laws, records, and 
judicial proceedings of the States and Provinces 
are federal subjects m practically every federal 
government that exists in the world, and were 
indeed placed in the list of federal subjects in 
the White Paper [Cmd. 4268, pp. 114-15 J, but 
were later transferred, presumably on the 
demand of the States, to the concurrent list 
Another deplorable omission is the provision — 
again a feature common to all federations— for 
the establishment of internal free-trade through- 
out the federal area Lastly, the constitution 
does not secure uniformity m the rights of 
citizenship throughout the federation, for while 
it makes it possible for an Indian State subject 
to stand for election to a Provincial legislature, 
it does not secure similar right to the British 
Indian subject in an Indian State where a 
legislature exists When questioned about this 
in the Joint Committee, Sir Samuel Hoare had 
to admit that' this had been done in order to 
appease the Princes,* for 

‘if we made il a condition that we should have these 
powers of interference and intervention in Indian States, 
there should not have been an all-India federation at all 
No Princes or no States would enter the fedeiation”” 

As regards the allocation of legislative 
powers, therefore, there remains in the Indian 
federal structure one great anomaly The 
extent of the power of the Federal Government 
IS not the same with rgard to the States as it is 
with regard to the Provinces, the constitutional 
arrangements in the two cases arc entirely 

^ It might be relevant to consider how far the con- 
cession of legislative poweis to the fedeiation constitutes 
a ‘suriendei’ of sovereign nowers, as was repeatedly 
said by the States’ repiesentatives The list of federal 
subject has been taken Irom the schedule of the central 
subjects in the Devolution rules, in which Biitish Indian 
legislature has been legislating ever since the passing of 
the Act of 1919 Indian States have hitherto had no 
voice in their regulation, even though some of these 
subjects like tariff and monetary policy affected them and 
their subjects most intimately. Even Mr Panniksr, while 
giving evidence on behalf of the Chamber of Piinces, 
admitted that ‘ most of the subjects which you have now 
federated are under the administration of the Government 
of India today ’ (Joint Committee, Evidence Vol IIA — 
2310). All that the federal constitution does is to grant 
to the States, by the devising of appropiiate institutions 
a voice, which in many cases is more than adequate, in 
the conduct of the federal government, where they have 
not possessed any voice before 

19. Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms, Evidence H. C 112 (IIB)--6519— 21, 7673 
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different On the whole the Federal Govern- 
ment has been conceded less power over the 
States than over the Provinces Even in the 
case of the Provinces, the extent of the federal 
power IS very limited, and even absurdly so, 
m view of the present-day tendency throughout 
the world for the growth of a positive state and 
for all federations to develop into decentralized 
unitary states In the case of the States, it is 
hopelessly narrow, and the process for its growth 
far too rigid But the scheme of Indian 
federation also allows of the possibility of 
another minor anomaly as between the various 
States themselves The federal constitution 
involves the possibility of some States agreeing 
to federate with regard to all the subjects in 
their standard Federal list and others agreeing 
only with certain exceptions The differences 
may not be confined to the number of subjects 
of legislation only The extent of powers which 
the States may wish to surrender to the federa- 
tion may similarly vary from State to State. 
The divergence may possibly not be great if 
we confine our attention only to the legislative 
sphere, but if we take into consideration the 
totality of federal powers, legislative, adminis- 
trative, and financial — and many of these 
striking differences are visible in the financial 
sphere — the anomaly assumes great proportions 
indeed. 

Division of Administrative Powers 

Related to, and in a way following upon, 
this anomalous allotment of legislative powers, 
there are certain complications m the division 
of administrative powers 

With regard to Federal subjects, the 
division of administrative powers is different 
as between the Federation and the Provinces 
from what it is as between the Federation and 
the States So far as the Provinces are con- 
cerned, the Federal Government has the dis- 
cretion either to employ its own officers or to 
use the Provincial Government as its agent for 
the administration of any Federal subject, the 
constitution in any case placing a ' moral 
obligation ’ on the Provincial Governments to 
exercise their executive power and authority 
so as to secure tliat due effect is given in the 
Province to every act of the Federal legislature 
which applies to that Province.20 In case the 
Federal Government employs the Provincial 
agency for the administration of Federal 
subjects, it will have to bear any extra cost of 
administration incurred by the Provincial 

20. See Sec. 122, Government of India Act, 1935, 
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GoverBment solely for that purpose, that is to 
say ‘ which that Government would otherwise 
not have incurred,’ disputes as to the amount 
and incidence of charges so involved being 
resolved by the decision of an arbitrator 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the Federal 
Court, whose decision would be final and 
binding on both the Governments. 21 

It seems likely, indeed, that in the case of 
the Provinces the Federal Government will 
continue the present system of administration 
which IS utilized by the present Government of 
India. It would employ its own officers for the 
administration of such matters as railways, 
posts and telegraph, customs, and income-tax, 
but might utilize the Provincial agency for the 
administration of other Federal subjects. But 
in all cases where administration is devolved 
on the Provincial Government, the Federal 
Government will have the right to see that the 
laws are administered efficiently and in accord- 
ance with its own policy To that end, the 
Eederal Government has been empowered to 
give directions to the Provincial Governments 
prescribing the manner in which they should 
exercise their executive authority and laying 
down the standards of efficiency that they 
should seek to maintain. It is noticeable that 
such directions may be rightfully given by the 
Federal Government to the Provincial Govern- 
ments not merely in the domain of exclusively 
Federal subjects, but may also be given with 
regard to the administration of those purely 
Provincial subjects, between whom and certain 
Federal subjects there is close interdepen- 
dence.22 Such interdependence exists, for in- 
stance, between the admimstration of the 
Federal subject of railways and the Provincial 
subject of railway police, or between the ad- 
ministration of the Federal subject of ‘ port 
quarantine ’ and the Provincial subject of 
■ public health and sanitation.’ In all such 
cases the Federal -Government has the right to 
give directions to the Provincial Government 
to see that the latter’s executive power in the 
purely Provincial sphere is so exercised as not 
to prejudice the efficient administration of any 
Federal subject. 

In the case of the States, however, the 
position is wholly different. The States insisted 
that the administration of even Federal subjects 
by federal officers within their territories would 
mean, in the eyes of the State subjects, a 

21. See Sec. 124 (4) , Government of India Act, 1935. 

22. See Sec. 126 (1), Government of India Act, 
1935. 


derogation from the sovereignty of the Rulers, 
and therefore they claimed that it should be 
proviaed in the constitution itself tliat the 
executive authority of the Federation would be 
exercised m the States only through the ad- 
ministraiive agency of the States themselves 
Although this deniand of the States vas not 
accepted in toto, yet it was conceded in subs- 
tance by providing that a State may, in its 
Instrument of Accession, stipulate that it should 
be entrusted with the right of administering 
any or ail federal laws through its own agency, 
and in such a case, the oniy executive autnoriiy 
in that fetate would be the Ruler, who, how- 
ever, since he would be exercising merely 
agency functions in the case of Federal subjects, 
would be accountable to the Governor-General 
for the due discharge of his duties 23 The 
Governor-General may, by inspection or other- 
wise, from time to time satisfy himself that an 
adequate standard of administration is main- 
tained by the Ruler and that the law is ad- 
ministered in accordance with the policy of the 
Federal Government : in case of dissatisfaction, 
he may even issue such directions to the Ruler 
as he might think necessary. But the respon- 
sibility of the State, and herein lies the essential 
difference between the States and the Provinces, 
is due always personally to the Governor- 
General in his discretion and not to the Federal 
Government as such, which has been expressly 
forbidden from giving directions to the States 
(as it may do m a similar case to the Provinces) 
if a particular subject should be badly admi- 
nistered or if a particular law should not be 
properly enforced. 

To finish the narrative of the division of 
administrative powers, we must refer to the list 
of subjects for concurrent legislation as between 
the Federal Government and the Provinces. 
It would be clear that this aspect of the 
question is not at all relevant to the States, 
for as between the Federal Government and 
the States there are no subjects for concurrent 
legislation: it pertains only to the case of the 
Provinces The concurrent legislative list, as 
we have seen before, was conceived of as a 
compromise between two opposing schools of 
thought and it comprehended that category of 
subjects which were normally to fall into the 
Provincial field but which were to be subject 
to some arrangement for co-ordination of legis- 
lative policy. Since in essence all these sub- 
jects were thought to be Provincial, their 

23. See Secs. 125 and 128, Government of India 
Act, 1935. 
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administration was entrusted wholly and un- 
exceptionably to the Provincial Government, 
the Federal government being not only 
prevented from appointing its own agency for 
the administration of its laws in this concurrent 
field, but also forbidden to give directions to 
the Provincial governments as in the case of 
exclusively Federal subjects or even those 
exclusively Provincial subjects whose adminis- 
tration IS intimately interconnected with the 
administration of any Federal subjects 

But whatever might be the' rational and 
theoretic basis for this provision, we feel that 
m practice it must lead to some confusion It 
is true that many items in the concurrent list 
are concerned merely wuth cjuestions of law, so 
that in their case no problem of administration 
would in effect arise But there are also in the 
concurrent list certain subjects dealing with 
econom’c and social legislation (items 26 to 
36 ) which are bound to involve elaborate, and 
in many cases expensive, administration of 
such matters as factories, welfare of labour, 
employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
sickness and old age pensions, trade unions, 
industrial and labour disputes, etc. In all these 
matters, the Federal legislature has, concur- 
rently with the Provincial legislature, the 
power to pass a law, which would normally 
have greater validity and force than a law of 
the Provincial legislature, but has no power to 
see that it is enforced, even if the Provincial 
Government does not like or care to enforce 
it Even the Joint Committee could not see 
the use of the uniformity of legislation if there 
IS no means of enforcing reasonable uniformity 
of administration; and it, therefore, recom- 
mended that at least in the class of subjects 
dealing with social and economic legislation, 
the Federal Government should have the power 
to issue directions to the Provincial Govern- 
ment for the enforcement of laws, ‘ but only to 
the extent provided by the Federal act m 
question,’ and as to the incorporation in the 
Federal bill of any power of the Federal 
Government to issue directions to the Provin- 
cial Governments the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in his direction should be 
requisite.24 One need hardly say that the 
provision is much too limited and too cumbrous. 

24. See Sec. 126 (2) , Government of India Act, 1935. 


Conclusion 

It will be clear from this analysis that the 
distribution of legislative and administrative 
functions in the Indian federation has been 
fundamentally determined by the desire of the 
Indian States to retain as much power for 
themselves as possible If one may borrow 
the phrase of the Maharaja of Bikaner, the 
emphatic tendency underlying the formulation 
of the constitution has been to ‘ level up ’ the 
British Indian provinces which had so far 
been merely administrative divisions in a 
unitary state rather than to ‘ level down ’ the 
Indian States As one studies the discussions 
of the Federal Structure Committee or the Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
one IS struck by the fact that whenever there 
arose any serious disagreement about the 
allotment of any particular legislative or 
administrative power, it was almost invariably 
solved by conceding it to the federating units 
rather than to the Federal government 

This emphasis of the Indian federal scheme 
IS directly opposed to the characteristic 
development of the whole contemporary world. 
The predominant characteristic of the modern 
community every^vhere is growing centralisation 
in economic functions ancl economic organiza- 
tion, and this in its turn is leading to and must 
lead to centralisation of political and legislative 
power in the State In the United States, for 
instance, during (he last two or three genera- 
tions, there has been enormous increase of 
federal control in industrial, commercial, and 
financial activities; and the tendency in the 
United States from federalism to centralisation 
IS not an isolated phenomenon It is a world- 
wide movement It proceeds from certain 
causative factors (which it is not the purpose 
of this paper to analyse) which are not local 
in their operation but which are felt throughout 
the world In view of these factors, the whole 
tendency of modern political development is 
towards the centralisation of authority. Even 
as a branch of political theory, the federal state 
IS clearly appearing to be no more than merely 
the transitory form from confederation to the 
decentralised unitary state We fail to see, in 
these circumstances, any justification for the 
creation in India of a federal structure of 
government, whose whole emphasis is upon 
Provincial and State authority. 
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Another ‘ Bloodless ’ Victory 

On the first October Hitler once more demon- 
strated how a bloodless victory can be gained 
It was not exactly a triumph for non-violence 
But Europe does not demand that spiritual 
canon of her Saviour to be satisfied even in 
normal times And in the abnormal days that 
preceded Europe was too near an avalanche 
that was coming down on her to care for that. 
She wanted to be saved, and she has been 
saved. And who could be the Saviour of 
nations and peoples but the Nazi Fiihrer that 
has dethroned the Jewish Christ and renovated 
the Teutonic Heroic Ideal? So, Hitler once 
more spared the Continent of the blood-bath 
and gave a lesson of the technique of bloodless 
victory. 

The technique is faultless Armament, 
bluff and bluster, with the sure knowledge that 
the ruling class of Europe cannot in spite of 
their loyalty to treaties and democratic tradi- 
tions lay the Eiihrer down. Mr. Chamberlain 
and M. Daladier, it was known to all, could 
not do otherwise than they did Theirs, to 
grant them the claim to sincerity which facts 
would certainly deny, was at best a pitiful 
plight. More like the dogs of Pavlov, if we 
believe them, conditioned by the social order 
in which they are born and bred, and in which 
they learnt to hold the rights of peoples and 
nations and the pledged word of the peoples 
sacred, they had to be re- conditioned now to 
this inevitable phase that this very system 
has generated— the Fascist phase of European 
history If the class interests are confused by 
the vague notions of democracy or right or 
wrong, the arms of Hitler would put them on 
the straight road to Fascism To Hitler has 
fallen this ‘ divine destiny ’ of saving these 
ruling classes if they err or falter 

“The Play-Acting” 

Yet it is an undeniable truth that Mr. 
Chamberlain knew the role he played. He is 
too astute not to foresee that it was a betrayal 
of the peoples and popular rights. But the 
betrayal was pre-ordained if the social order 
was to be preserved “ Surrender ” to Fascism 
was at least patent to all observers from the 
day when Mr. Anthony Eden was dropped. 


It wms an open avowal that in no case was 
Britain ready to accept the other alternative— 
the friendship of Soviet Russia in defence of 
democracies The logical development of that line 
led to the surrender to Nazism What therefore 
IS remarkable in the whole of these brief weeks 
as the Czech drama unfolded is the faultless 
play-acting of the British Prime Minister, his 
minor study the French Premier and the 
German Fiihrer, and on this point English- 
men, so remote from one another as John 
Strachey and Prof J. M Keynes arc agreed 
The ‘Technique of Deception,’ as the former 
calls it, forms the subject-matter of a masterly 
analysis of both the publicists. Of course it 
began with the appointment of the ‘ indepen- 
dent mediator ’ from Britain, Lord Runciman, 
who was to pave the path for the Nazi Lord tr 
Sudetenland It progressed fairly — rather un- 
fairly to the Czechs, as it wms never intended 
to succeed Then the drama gathered momen- 
tum, Mr. Chamberlain’s solicitude for peace 
made him fly uninvited to Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden — where only a few months ago Schusch- 
nigg had gone on invitation to meet his fate 
The Times proposal for secession of the Sudeten- 
land some weeks earlier, which was then 
declared not to be the official opinion of the 
British cabinet, became now the Premier’s 
policy, as foretold by us Writes Mr Strachey 

Mr. Chamberlain agrees to the e.ssentials of Hitlei’s 
demands, namely, the secession of the whole of the Sudeten- 
land to Germany, returns to London, succeeds in includ- 
ing the Cabinet not only to support this secession, but 
to join with the French Cabinet in imposing it upon the 
Czechs. 

The world-scene changes in a moment. Nation 
after nation flies from the Anglo-French to the German 
camp A week later, Mr. Chamberlain returns to Hitler 
at Godesberg. 

And we plunge into the great act of the 
drama— the period of tension and crisis which 
called forth the best gifts of the actors in the 
piece _ Mr. Chamberlain’s very face speaks of 
the pain and agony that is tearing his heart - 
the Fuhrer’s demands are such that the Bri- 
tish people cannot be induced to impose them 
on the Czechs before the six days of grace run 
out. Staff consultations occur, France was 
prepared, Russia signifies her readiness War 
preparations start in Great Britain “ The run 
of events began to accelerate. It seemed clear 
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to everyone that not only were we on the ve’-y 
edge of w'ar, but that the irreversible momen- 
tum was carrying us over that edge ” Mr Duff- 
Cooper, the First Lord of Admiralty, even 
secured sanction for the mobilization of the 
fleet, and Mr Garvin, who knew the game well 
enough, played his part as the blatant trumpet 
in The Observer, believing little as he wrote on 
September 25 

Let every man and woman who lead^ these lines 
steel their hearts to read them undaunted To face the 
truth in Its whole starkness, to vow that life and goods 
are hencefoith nothing by comparison with the issues 
staked, to lealize that we may be summoned to rise up 
for the fight of all time — this is oiii one aiie salvation 
under God 

Then the official mind thought the hour 
for putting tlie curb had arrived The people 
were now told that British preparations for 
air defence were inadequate, that General 
Gamelin had told the Cabinet that the French 
were weak in air, their ammunitions for the 
army insufficient; that, above all, the Soviet 
miliiary strength was reduced by dissensions 
Ardour then necessarily cooled, though the 
truth of the allegations are contested by 
all now And when the Premier rose in the 
Commons reviewing the events to an over- 
wrought House, still not knowing how to finish 
his speech, Sir John Simon handed over the 
telegram inviting him to Munich along 
with M. Daladier and Signor Mussolini A 
mad hysteria of cheering closed the evening, 
closed the act, and settled the future that wa'^ 
to be disclosed at Munich There was signeu 
away the fortune of the Czech people, without 
even the formality of consulting them or their 
ally, the Soviet The occupation of Sudeten- 
land was to begin immediately and to be com- 
pleted by October 10’, an International 
Commission was to hold a plebiscite in the 
areas which had predominantly German popula- 
tion (51% was considered to be the number to 
satisfy this condition, though the plebiscite idea 
was given up later when the Czechs saw every- 
thing was lost) , the Czech defensive fortifications 
and industrial establishments were to pass 
over to the German hands untampered; other 
minority claims (soon asserted by Poland m 
the seizure of Teschen; appeased, since then, 
by the creation of autonomous Slovakia; the 
insistent claims, resisted so far, of Hungary 
to Ruthenia etc,) were to be satisfied duly, 
and the Czechs were to receive a guarantee from 
the four powers gathered at Munich for this 
for the defence of their new frontiers. 


Mr Chamberlain came home a conquering 
hero, and thus ended a week’s play-acting 
‘ beginning with gas-masks and ending with 
bouquets,’ to quote Mr Keynes who thus 
closed his analysis of the situation in The New 
Statesman and The Nation Observes Mr 
Keynes: 

Neither the Piime Minibtei nor Herr Hitlei ever 
intended for one moment that the play-acting should 
evolve into reality Foi it would be a rai take to attri- 
bute extreme carelessness to the one or insanity to the 
other of these two astute politicians The actual course 
of events has been dictated by the fact that the objectives 
of Herr Hitlei and Mr Chamberlain were not different, 
but the same, whilst Russian policy has played in'o Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hands by making it easy for him to ignore 
her 

The course of events can be made intelligible by 
the following considerations Herr Hitler has explained 
that his ultimate objective is the Ukraine The Balkan®, 
Western Euiope, the Colonies ‘might’ have been the 
desired sphere of his expansion But he has openly 
decided otherwise, and in these matters he is a man of 
word Yet the position of Czechoslovakia, with a well 
aimed force of a million men, strongly entrenched, and 
m alliance with Russia, presented a danger to his flank 
which could not be overlooked and must be dealt wvh 
first. The inner diplomatic game has developed, there- 
fore, as follows. We have been bought off by Germany’s 
agieeing to forego a fleet and solt-pedallmg on the 
colonies, France by her renunciation of Western 
aims (perhaps including Spain, so far Germany is con- 
cerned) , Italy by her side-stepping the Balkans, Poland 
by a saciifice of the Sile?ian Germans (fur the time 
being) and the hope of a shaie of the Russian sp uls 
Only Czechoslovakia had to be sacrificed The next 
move, presumably, is a Geiman alliance with Poland with 
a view to the seizure of the Ukraine, simultaneously with 
a Siberian venture by Japan (this move being, hiwever, 
seriously endangered by Japan’s blunder in Central 
China). 

Our sea-power and our overseas Empire lemain loi 
the piesent unchallanged, our own peace may be secured 
for a considerable period, we are given time to complete 
our air defences 

Consequences 

The immediate results of the betrayal of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic are too patent 
to all to require recounting The Czecho-Slovak 
State of Masaryk is gone, it has sunk into two 
small autonomous states of the Czechs and 
Slovaks (It has to be recognised that it had 
no right to Sudetenland, a German area) ; the 
Danubian States and the whole of Central and 
Eastern Europe in fact are rallying round the 
Nazi Germany, the Czechs are travelling 
the same Fascist way with their new Foreign 
Minister, Chaikovsky, a man approved by 
Hitler, as their guide and Czech capitalist 
interests organising to uphold an order which 
promises them safety from the Soviet influence. 
Of course the Soviet has been deprived of all 
friends by it, except the Socialists in all lands, 
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The German ideal of a German dominated 
Mitteleuropa is now on the sure road to realiza- 
tion — a greater Germany stretchina: from the 
North Sea to the Mediteranean. Although the 
unification of the German race is not yet corri- 
plete, after this there is hardly anything to 
prevent that when the Fiihrer wills it. The 
smaller states of Europe like Switzerland or the 
bigger ones like Poland and Italy know this. 
France of course no longer considers herself 
equal to Germany or capable of withstanding 
the German onslaught by herself The Alsace- 
Lorraine separation movement has raised its 
head under such encouragement. The Four Power 
Agreement at Munich almost realises the Four 
Powmr Pact for w'hich Chamberlain has been 
trying for a long time A result of it has been 
the comparative ease visiWe in the Spanisli 
position, signified bv the disbandment of the 
Tnfprnational Brigade on the one hand and the 
withdrawal of ten thousand Italian volunteers 
on the other If Mussolmi has for the moment 
been overshadowed bv his German nartner, he 
is sure to return to limelight at the earliest 
moment. Both a little ‘ off colour,’ Britain and 
Italy may find now that the Anglo-Ttalian 
Aoreement should be imnlemented — of course 
Mussolini will not move awav from the Balearic 
island®, and must have his ambition realized in 
the Mediterranaan too. For Germany the 
Drava nar.h Osten is now assured, and the way 
to the Rumanian oil-fields and Ukrainian 
gi-anarv of rho Flnvlst opnnod hv the capitula- 
tion of Czecho-Sovakia Mom Kamvf is really 
to begin; and Soviet Russia’s hour of trial is 
at hand— the hour of trial for socialists too 
there as everywhere. For the very existence 
of the Soviet is now endangered Thke in short 
are the immediate consequences of the Czecho- 
slovak affair in the continent of Europe 

The Colony Question 
Outside Europe, but really a European 
problem in essence, the question of the return 
of the German colonies becomes now an imme- 
diate issue. A school of British politicians 
were in favour of it even before this, as colonies 
are said to be no great economic gain and all 
powers should have easy access to raw mate- 
rials, and above all, a people like the Germans 
could not be ' appeased ’ unless the stigma of 
their being unfit to rule colonies is thus remov- 
ed. It remains to be seen however how the 
pro-Nazi Imperialist press of Britain accepts 
this proposal to disgorge the colonies. A foot- 
note to this colonial claim is furnished by the 


opposition intimated by the Indian settlers of 
Tanganyika Of course in the great question 
this will weigh for little with the British gov- 
ernment. 

Palestine 

It IS not possible to estimate what re- 
percussion the Nazi triumph and the compara- 
tive eclipse of the British Imperialist diplo- 
macy is likely to have on other peoples. Thus 
the Arab world possibly sees in it a further 
proof of the weakening of the strength of British 
Empire Mussolini, it is known, has put him- 
self forward as the claimant for Arab leader- 
ship Palestine Arabs were regularly and 
openly supplied with Italian arms for resistin,i 
the Britisher. For some time it is noted that 
the Third Reich was undertaking the work of 
the Hohenzollerns in throwing its net wider in 
the Near East. General Reichenau’s report, pub" 
lished in the News Chronicle, refers to the Arab 
hatred of England and asserts, ‘ it is only 
Germany which can give help to the Arabs 
without threatening their national independence.’ 
Palestine is now any way admitted to be in 
open revolt The proposal for partition is 
shelved; the WoodheacI report too is not 
unanimous on the wisdom of it It is not easy, 
however, for the British authorities to agree to 
the Arab pressure from Iraq, Trans-Jordania, 
Egypt, etc and loosen their grip over this strip 
of territory lying on the air route from the 
West to the East when the sea route by the 
Mediterranean was already endangered by the 
rise of Mussolini. Husscini’s Arab national 
government is therefore having the last big 
instalment of military repression. The recent 
European affairs must however embolden these 
sturdy rebels against Britain 

Fall Op Canton and Hankow 

Directly put to the British surrender at 
Munich is however the Japanese offensive in 
South China As soon as it was clear that 
Britain was not ready to risk a war at the 
present stage of her preparations, Japan threv? 
off all caution and regard for the power in the 
Far East. Near Hong Kong soldiers were land- 
ed and then followed the sweeping march to 
Canton to cut off the chief road of war supply 
so far open to the Chinese. Canton has fallen. 
The meaning of it is plain to all. China’s 
main road for outside help is closed. She has 
now only three minor routes for the purpose — 
the Yunnan-French Indo-China route, the 
Yunnan-Burma route, and the road yet under 
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consti'uetion botwocn \^'esteni China and the 
Soviet China is thus almost thrown on her 
piiinitive and elemental power of resistance 
In modern warfare that is of no value Even 
111 Moscow a modern Napoleonic expedition 
would not be 'O helpk&s as a century ago. So 
the hope of China is to retire tar into the 
countrj’' — for, Hankow too is about to fall in a 
few hour-' — and if left less disturbed, to deve- 
lop by herself her own power of struggle 
tlirough patient and silent preparation while 
her guerilla irregulars keep Japan busy in tlip 
occupied areas 

What Next — Soviet Russia'^ 

The real significance of the Czech afiau’s 
however transcends every political problem 
that it raises It has a deeper and bigger 
implication It means a betrayal of demo- 
cracy no doubt It registers also the 
unpalatable truth that in a world of upheaval 
the totalitarian states are bound to beat 
democracies But it goes further. It declare.' 
that a democratic facade is no guarantee against 
1he Fascist inroads in society Britain std' 


lules by the parliament, but Air. Chamber - 
lain plays in the country the same role as any 
Fascist dictator in liis own Even the Parlia- 
ment IS not called for -uch big decisions. The 
Cabinet too was not consulted. They were 
called on lo approve some accomplished fact. 
The Parliament acted like the Reichstag. Yet 
the shou IS kept Chamberlain knows that the 
Parliamentary device ensures his riuing cla.-'S 
interests better than others. He realizes that 
Hitler fights his battle for him in Europe and. 
he too must fight on behalf of the Fuhrer. So 
the Four Power Pact must be attained assuring 
Hitler of Fascist domination on the Continent 
and Soviet isolation in the world So, in the 
next few months we may witness British Im- 
lierialism entering into a secret understanding 
with Favcisra that the Fuhrer, without pressing 
for the Colonics, should march to Aloscow and 
Ukraine, while the powers, as well as Japan 
in Siberia would help him in eliminating the 
communist menace from world civilization. 
That we may really count on as the next move 

G. H. 
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Honorary Magistrate of the Vellore Juvenile 
Court and an Honoraiy Visitor of the Presi- 
dency Jail for Women She is also connected 
with the Girl Guides Movement as Com- 
missioner for the district of North Arcot and 
(3hittor, Madras, and Red Cross and Child 
Welfare Society and other social organizations 
She hails from Bogra, Bengal 


Miss R. Banbejeb, after passing the B T. 
examination from the Calcutta University, 
went to England and joined the University of 
Leeds, where she obtained the degree of M Ed 
on her thesis on “ Education of Women in 
Bengal.” Miss Banerjee is the daughter of the 
late Surendranath Banerjee, Advocate, Tongoo, 
Burma. 


AN ASSAMESE HISTORIAN’S SUCCESS 



Rai Bahadur S. K. Bhuyan, Professor of Plistory at 
the Cotton College m Gauhati, who went to England two 
years ago on study leave, has taken his Ph.D fiom the 
London University and returned to India The title of 
his thesis was “ Anglo-Assamese Relations’' (1771*1826) 
m which he shows Biit^h intercourse with Assam 
followed by commeicial and political agieements, leading 
to Its conquest. 

Picf Bhuyan went to England with an estab- 
lished reputation as an authoi and was straightway 
appointed Lecturer at the School of Oriental Studies in 
London in Assamese. He had to his ciedii as many as 
36 books in English and Assamese Some of his 
Assamese books aie recognized as classics and aie text- 
books for several examinations of the Universities of 
Calcutta Dacca and Benares His work TunguhungLa 
Buranji (History of Assam) was published by the 
Oxford University Pi ess. 

Prof Bhuyan is also a great antiquaiian. Me was 
the life and soul of the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies m Assam and was its Diiectoi for 
a number of years Under its auspices he edited many 
original documents m Assamese with all the requirements 
cf a modern scholarly publications. He discovered some 
flesh materials about Mughal India fiom Assamese 
sources. They were published in several issues of the 
Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 

In recognition of his zeal in the pursuit of historical 
and antiquarian studies the Goveinment of India con- 
ferred on him the title of Rai Bahadur m 1936, when he 
was comparatively young. He has been able to rouse 
interest in Assamese history and civilization among 
hmoncal scholars m India and the West. In 1937, Prof. 
Bhuyan was invited to deliver a cour e of lectures at 
Rome by the Instituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Orients on history and civilization of Assam 


Prof. B. K Bhetyan 
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The Congress and Mahatma Gandhi 

In the course of his article on South India 
and the Congress in The Twentieth Century, 
S* Satyamurti observes: 

The Indian National Congress undoubtedly receives 
its strength from the fact that it is the only all-India 
secular political organization fighting fearlessly for the 
freedom of the Motherland. But its strength lies also 
in its component parts It has grown in strength, stature 
and responsibility during the last 18 years and especially 
after the acceptance of office by the Congressmen in eight 
provinces, its responsibilities have become greater. I do 
not want to cast any reflection on other provinces, but I 
believe profoundly that the Congress derives its strength 
mostly from those provinces where Congress discipline is 
highest and the Congress writ runs, without any let or 
hindrance^ I know a fetish can be made of discipline and 
I know that tyranny can often masquerade as discipline, but 
knowing the Congress, its organization, its leaders and 
workers and its followers fairly intimately during the 
last 20 years and I can claim that, except Mahatma 
Gandhi there is no^%)ictator,” in the remotest sense of 
that word in the Indian National Congress. 

According to the writer the Mahatma is 
the only disinterested dictator in the world 
today. 

I grant that Mahatma Gandhi is a dictator. But I 
claim for him that his dictatorship rests upon the accep- 
tance of his views freely and voluntarily by those who lead 
the Congress and not on any military prowess or any 
force or any religious fanaticism. Moreover, he is the 
only disinterested dictator in the world today. He has 
•no axe to grind, not even the axe of personal vanity in 
the sense of sticking to one’s own opinions. I may say 
that he is the most resilient Congress leader, with whom 
it has been my privilege to work these years; and above 
all there is no use disguising the fact that God has 
given him an instinct and a judgment that enable him 
to come to right conclusion on most occasions, wTien most 
of us flounder and some of us make mistakes. 


The Philosophy and Technique of 
Satyagraha 

According to Mahatma Gandhi non-violent 
non-co-operation is a really effective substitute 
for war. In The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
Nirmal Kumar Bose expounds the theory of' 
Satyagraha as taught by the Mahatma: 

Satyagraha is not a substitute for war; it is war 
itself shorn of many of its ugly features and guided by 
a purpose far nobler than what we generally associate 
with destruction. It is itself an intensely heroic and 
chivalrous form of war. 


The first article of faith with the Satyagrahi is the 
need of recognizing and of loving all mankind as one. 
The Satyagrahi also holds that love is never consistent 
with exploitation in any shape or form. Exclusive posses- 
sion can never go together with love. 

In accordance with this fundamental belief, the 
Satyagrahi holds that whenever there is a conflict of 
interests in human society, there must be something 
wrong somewhere. And if we can look into the situation 
with patience enough, a way can surely be found to 
restore the sense of human unity, and, at the same time, 
to serve the best interests of humanity taken as a whole. 

The Satyagrahi also believes that such a solution 
can be best arrived at if he himself and his adversary 
can somehow put their heads together. 

Fear demoralizes and raises fresh barriers to better 
understanding in the hearts of men in authority today. 
Pride and self-defence stiffen their back, and make them 
less amenable to reason, justice and fair-play. The 
Satyagrahi has therefore to devise some means of dealing 
with them effectively; and it is through self-suffering that 
he proposes to do so. 

The writer goes on to explain what the 
Satyagrahi exactly understands by self-suffering: 

It has already been said that the first law of 
the Satyagrahi is the law of love. The second law, 
which follows from love, is that the w-ay to the 
adversary’s head is not through the head, but through the 
heart. He believes that it is only through suffering, volun- 
tarily and cheerfully endured, that the way can be opened to 
better understanding and a due recognition, on the part 
of the adversary, of the injustice of his own position. 
The Satyagrahi knows that all systems of exploitation 
thrive in the world because both the exploiter and the 
exploited co-operate in their maintenance. The ex- 
ploited do so through fear, hut they co-operate with 
the exploiters all the same. It is just here that the 
Satyagrahi sees his best opportunity of voluntary 
suffering. He tries to wreck the system of exploitation 
by refusing to co-operate with it, and thus draws upon 
his devoted head all the repression his adversary is 
capable of administering. If he stands unmoved throu^ 
the shower of repression, his sufferings heroically endured 
are likely to touch the heart of the oppressor and thus 
pave the way for mutual discussion and a joint effort to 
build up a social system without the injustices of the 
present. It may also happen that the Satyagrahi fails 
to touch the heart of the exploiter with all his suffering. 
But even then his endeavours need not go in vain. For 
continued non-co-operation will bring about the downfall 
of any system, whether the Satyagrahi eventually suc- 
ceeds in gaining the good-will and co-operation of the 
exploiter or not. No system can endure with non-co- 
operation all the while cutting away the ground from 
under it. 

The suffering which the Satyagrahi voluntarily 
endures must not he endured mechanically. All through 
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thfi struggle it must be illumined by a sense of human 
love. 

Satyagraha blesses bim who uses it as well as him 
against whom it is used. It is a process of self-purifica- 
tion for the Satyagrahi, while it also stimulates the latent 
human qualities within his opponent’s breast. The non-co- 
operating warrior thus steals a march over his brother 
who uses violence by being able to employ the educative 
process from the beginning of his fight for power. 

Mahatma Gandhi also believes that one who uses the 
sword also perishes by the sword. Success through 
violence is no proof of Truth and ultimately leads to 
Untruth. So Gandhi holds it as a fundamental proposi- 
tion that it IS only through non-violence that we should 
combat violence, and it is only love which can overcome 
bate. It is only a full sense of unity which can combat 
and ultimately overwhelm the selfish and sectional spirit 
of mankind. 


Federalism 

The study of government in one country 
may be extremely helpful or suggestive to those 
who have to establish or administer government 
in another, no matter how different. James 
Truslow Adams writes on the subject of Federa- 
lism in The Aryan Path from the standpoint of 
American experience: 

The history of Federalism in the United States is of 
especial utility for various reasons, among them being 
its vast scale and the fact that it is the oldest large- 
scale expenment in Federal government. 

Moreover, America has tried two experiments, one 
brief and unsuccessful hut the faults of which afford us 
a lesson, as well does the success of the later one. The 
“Confederation,” which lasted from 1781 to 1789, proved 
inadequate chiefly because it largely took the form of a 
league of* sovereign states, and the central federal 
authority did not have sufficient power to compel 
obedience even in such matters as the raising of taxes. 

A mere league of states had been shown to be useless 
because of the inherent weakness of such a system 
already mentioned. Yet the states had to remain as 
sovereign entities. To solve the problem a then entirely 
new idea was hit upon, that of dud citizenship. Every 
American citizen is a citizen not only of his own state, 
New York, California or what-not, but also directly a 
citizen of the United States so that the power and 
control of the Federal Government reach down imme- 
diately, and not simply through a state government, to 
every citizen. For that reason we find in the Preamble 
to the Federal Constitution that it is “we, the people of 
the United States ” who combine to “ form a more 
perfect Union,” and not that the states are combining. 
The change was momentous 

The central government, however, was made one of 
only limited powers. It can do only such things as are 
specifically granted to it in the Constitution, such as tax 
and borrow money for federal purposes, regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce, control foreign relations, the 
army and navy, currency and coinage, the postal service, 
and so on. Other than such specific powers granted, all 
powers remained with the states or with the people 
themselves. The Federal Government was also divided 
into the Executive, Legislative and Judicial branches, 
with^ many checks on each other. The Constitution 
provided a Bill of Rights guaranteeing forever certain 
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personal liberties such as freedom of religion, speech, 
press and others. 

For one thing we have found in practice that the 
difference in size of the various states, so feared at first, 
has not caused any material disadvantage. 

Another point we have learned is that it is not 
enough to give a Federal Government wide legislative 
powers unless the executive powers are commensurate 

On the whole, the division of powers between the 
central and state governments, as well as dual citizen- 
ship, has worked out well, although here again, legal 
questions can arise and have done so. For the first 
seventy years there was much dispute over the divided 
sovereignty, culminating in the bloody Civil "War in 1861 
That decided the question of whether or not a state 
could secede. Since then, none has tried to and it is 
doubtful if one ever will again. Economics, if not 
political theory and sentiment for the Union, have made 
it impossible. An interior state could not secede without 
being economically throttled, and a coast state would not 
be allowed to deprive the Union of its ports. 

Nature In Bankim Chandra’s Novels 

Man is the eentre of interest in fiction. 
Nature in and for herself has no place in thi-ti 
world. The influence of her presence, the 
beautious background she creates, her intimate 
association, sympathetic or otherwise, with 
human emotions — ^these are a heritage too 
precious to be lost. Though centred round man 
fiction has to allow Nature proper place in 
the world that it creates. Romanticism in art 
recognises the poet^s consecration and dream 
which transforms the external world of reality. 
Bankim Chandra Chatter] ee is the child of 
Romanticism. Writes Amiya Kumar Sen in 
The Calcutta Review: 

Poets and artists of tbe Romantic period often re- 
present nature as expressing in forms of beauty the 
Eternal spirit underlying the universe. They could not 
rest satisfied with descriptions of her physical beauty 
alone. They must look deeper into her fundamental 
characteristics and discern therein ‘ the one spirit’s 
plastic stress^ which consecrates all the objects of the 
world. Naturally, therefore, they are always conscious 
of the spirit revealing itself through the veil of appear- 
ance. In Shelley and Wordsworth, for instance, there are 
wonderful pictures representing this aspect of nature. 
In Prometheus Unbound as Asia proceeds along her 
path of self-realization the whole of nature is gradually 
spiritualized. The shadows of the morning clouds, the 
blossoms of spring, the purple mountain slopes have all, 
writ over them as it were, appeals revealed to the spirit 
alone. 

Bengal had come into intimate contact with Roman- 
ticism in Western Literature and Bankim Chandra was 
bound by a thousand bonds to the currents of thought 
and life prevalent in his age. No wonder that this 
technique of romantic art should leave its impress upon 
his mind and that he should describe in his novels the 
gradual spiritualisation of nature in contact with human 
emotions 

When after taking poison Kalyani gradually sinks 
to her death, in her semi-conscious state she hears 
celestial music coming through the forest-trees. She 
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joins in the song of exultation and responds to what 
appears to he heavenly harmony. Charmed with the 
haimonious blending of her voice with that of the forest, 
her husband, his heart overflowing with faith and 
reverence, raises his voice and in the anguish of his 
heart, joins in the choric song. The entire landscape 
resounds with melody. The birds in the trees, the 
streams, the trees, in fact nature herself, seem to take 
up the burden of the song When gradually Kalyani 
loses her consciousness Mahendra makes the forest re- 
sound, he startles the birds and beasts with his song of 
praise and prayer. Nature seems to be spiritualized, she 
has become the proper shrine for such hymns of adora- 
tion. 

Nature thus plays a very prominent part in the novels 
of Bankim Chandra. Sometimes she is a mere setting 
to human actions; sometimes she adds a touch of 
romantic glamour to incidents and personalities 
represented in the novels; sometimes again she actively 
participates in the creation of their atmosphere Bankim 
also recognises in her a power, a spirit. He can 
consequently utilise her to symbolise human emotions 
and passions or sudden changes in the action. He can 
also use her to umversalise the appeal of his artistic 
creations and make her catch on her beautiful countenance 
the hues of human emotions. Nature and man in 
intimate contact, the one reflecting and influencing the 
other— this is the picture that Bankim Chandra gives us 
m his descriptions of nature in her varied moods 
interspersed throughout his novels. And everywhere with 
subtle touches of art he harmoniously Mends together 
nature and the world of his novels so that none of his 
descriptions can ever be regarded as superfluous or out 
of place. 


Modernism: An Oriental Interpretation 

Life has' come to mean today the life 
exclusively of the senses, the life that is 
instinctive, reflexsive, automatical in its elaUf 
which is beyond the control of the conscious 
will and intelligence, the life that is interwoven 
with body and matter. In interpreting moder- 
nism in the Trive^i Nalini Kanta Gupta 
observes: 

Whether morally or aesthetically, the domination of 
the mmd and the heart over life was the characteristic 
stamp of the movement of the human spirit in the past. 

Modernism means the release of life from this 
subjugation; it means the expression of life’s own truths 
in its own way, life’s self-determination : that is the 
great endeavour and achievement of today. 

Today, however, in pursuit of the mystery of bfe we 
have entered into darker and more obscure regions— of 
cells and genes, of colloid actions and neutron reaction : 
the elementary instincts, the primary reflexes, the tangle 
of short and brief vibrations, and half-articulate pulsa- 
tions of the most physical and material consciousness are 
the stuff of the life we seek to live and to capture and 
mirror. The creative and active force in life as well as 
m art is now invested in the nervous dynamism and 
sensational perception. The old morals and aesthetics 


and the sentiments and notions around them are 
considered today merely conventional and bourgeois; 
they have given place to a freer life-movement, the 
expression and embodiment of an unrestrained and 
authentic life, life in its natural, original, unspoilt (and 
crude and coarse) verity. We are probing into the 
mystery of the crust. 

It appears then that we have come down perilously 
near the level of the sheer animal; by a curious loop 
in the cycle of evolution, the most civilized and 
enbghtened type of mankind seems to be retroverting to 
the status of his original ancestor. 

Not quite so, certainly. The consciousness (rather, 
the self-consciousness) that man has gained in place of 
the unconsciousness or semi-consciousness, characteristic 
of the general mass in the past, and the growing sense 
of individuality and personal worth, which is an expres- 
sion of that consciousness, are his assets, the hall-mark 
of his present-day nature and outlook and activity. 


A Constituency for Dumb Animals 

The Theosophist comments: 

Why should not every Parliament have a member to 
represent the interests of the animals ? A new idea 
certainly, but an idea which has passed the stage of 
humour or speculation, since it has found a place in 
the Report ol the Seal Committee on Constitutional Re- 
forms in Mysore State, namely, that in addition to a 
Representative Assembly, with mandates from the people, 
there should be a Legislative Council with “a different 
end and therefore a different composition . . . such a 
body must be composed of persons who have a large 
outlook ... It will he, not an epitome of the people, 
but an Assembly embodying its collective wisdom and 
virtue” In addition to the interests to be represented, 
such as trade, landed and capitalist, professional, labour, 
etc., the Report recommends that to these “must be 
added representatives of the interests of women (so long 
as the suffrage and full political status are withheld), 
children, depressed classes, and even the dumb animals,” 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, in opening 
a veterinary dispensary near Bangalore, expressed the 
hope that “if the new constitutional committee revives 
the recommendation and it becomes a part of the Consti- 
tution, we may be able to secure as the member for 
this constituency someone who has the welfare of animals 
at heart as much as Mr, Rangaiengar it was Rao 
Bahadur Rangaiengar who built the veterinary dispensary, 
and the dispensary is a practical expression of his work 
in the Society for the Promotion of Kindness to Animals. 

How many times have we seen it proposed that the 
Nations should establish a Ministry of Peace. Ministries 
of War are energizing everywhere, and as long as they 
are busy — man warring against man— we cannot expect 
war on animals to cease. Mysore is showing the way 
to peace, not only peace with the lower orders, but peace 
to all beings, A portfolio for the Animal Kingdom 
would be in very truth a Department of Peace, with all 
its implications and potentialities. May the light which 
is in Mysore irradiate the darkness of this war-ridden 
world ! 
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Keshub Chunder Sen 

In the course of a paper contributed to The 
Astatic Beviev), Viscount Samuel makes the 
following observations on the life and teaching 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, the centenary of whose 
birth is being celebrated this year in India and 
abroad : 


Keshub Chunder Sen was one of the great religious 
initiators of the modern world He was a man of lofty, 
spiritual temperament, hut not one of the those who 
therefore renounce the world. He was too wise and too 
good a humanitarian to take the path of withdrawal and 
the abandonment of social duty On the contrary, he 
spent his life in strenuous and incessant effort to spread 
beneficent ideas. 

have long been deeply interested in the Brahmo 
Somaj, and so far as I understand the teaching of Keshub 
Sen, who was for so many years its leader, the central 
ideas are these. Religion is not to -be regarded as 
something merely historical, given once and for all at 
some distant period m the past, but is rather a living 
force in the present; as much a vital concern for our 
generation as it has been for any previous generation. 
Religion is not a matter of rigid dogma, fossilizing ideas 
that prevailed in an age before science. Rather should it 
embrace all the knowledge painfully acquired by mankind 
through the centuries, and should be adapted to the 
conditions of life of the present time. 

Further, it is wrong for each creed to emphasize its 
OTO particularized and distinctive doctrines so that a 
spirit of separatism, or even of antagonism, is created 
between the various faiths. Religion is something more 
than the religions Yet. in seeking an ultimate unity, 
we ought not to insist upon uniformity. We should not 
be forgetful of the variety of national traditions and the 
needs of different temperaments. 

Keshub Chunder Sen was an Indian and proud to 
be the servant of India. He realized to the full her own 
special needs. He insisted upon the urgent necessity for 
changes in the ancient laws and customs of India. 
Caste and Untouchability was an outstanding instance. 
The status of women was another 

Further, he incessantly attacked the evils of idolatry 
and superstition; and that message is still needed in a 
land where those evils still influence the lives of vast 
masses of the population, confusing their ideas and 
warping their judgments. He contributed also to the 
great movement which, in our own times, has gone far 
to fortify the national self-respect and the patriotic spirit 
of the Indian people. He dwelt upon the importance of 
nationalism, but was not among those who make the 
mistake of considering it necessarily opposed to inter- 
nationalism. The ^ two, wisely conceived, may coincide, 
but It has been nghtly said that “Internationalism must 
rest upon a satisfied nationalism.” 

. matters are of vital import to modern 

civilmtaon. In the long run it is Ideas that rule. 

important. I have devoted almost 
aH my hfe to political affair’s, but I have ccftne to see 


that, without depreciating the importance of action in the 
sphere of politics and administration, even more important 
are the ideas that underlie and direct and control politics. 
In the matters with which Keshub Chunder Sen dealt, he 
touched the very mainsprings of the contemporary world. 

I feel, therefore, that the Brahmo Somaj Movement 
has rendered great service to India, and if its influence 
were to spread among a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion, that service would he greatly enhanced. And since 
India includes one-sixth of all mankind, the indirect effect 
upon the world as a whole must he significant. 


Iqbal^ India’s Muslim Poet 

Asia publishes an illuminating study of the 
poetry and philosophy of Sir Mohammad Iqbal 
by Amiya Chakravarti, from which these 
extracts axe made. English translations of 
IqbaFs poetry do not seem to be abundant, 
and Dr. Chakravarti has used his own transla- 
tions in this paper. 

IqbaFs ^poetry reveals the struggle of modernism in 
the East, iis ideas march in challenging light, he is 
fighting two fronts at once. Keenly conscious of cul- 
tural reciprocity, his poetry must establish the rights of 
unique excellences before allowing confederation. 

Through a series of paradoxes, and large-print 
utterances on behalf of the temporary under-dog, he 
seeks to achieve balance. Following this technique he 
would^ advocate the doctrine of power for weak nations, 
minorities, deflated groups and parties and threaten 
super-dogs with retaliatory caninism. The human ethics 
behind this needs searching, but can he found in his 
writings : 

“Do not he indebted to European civilization 
Make your pitcher of wine out of Indian earth.” 

he told his son, in Jccwid he Nam, a poem sent to him 
from London in 1930 during the Round Table Conference. 
The message hangs on the interpretation of the word 
“indebted.” Western politics Iqbal would mock, as some 
Westeners would, by saying, in Syasad4^Afrang : 

“0 God, European politics is your rival, 

But its followers are the rich and the powerful . . 

— 'a novel method of offering consolation. In Ek Sawa 
(“A Question”) he hit out: 

“One should ask the European philosopher 
Because even India and Greece are following him 
Is it the zenith of your civilization that men are 

unemployed 

And women cannot find husbands ? ” 

His attack^ cut both ways when he turned round to the 
East and in Khawjaj applied the whiplash to the ruler 
and the ruled : 

'‘No difficulty is there in kingship 
I When slaves are accustomed to slavery.” 
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His latest phase, in Zarh^i-Kalim (1937) revealed this 
sort of epigrammatic pre-occupation with polities, and as 
quotations would prove, political mischief-makers supplied 
him with target-practice. He combatted abuse, not caring 
to define right use, excepting by implication. For example, 
in Jamhariat he wrote : 

‘‘This secret was discovered by Europeans 
Although wise people do not declare it— 
Democracy is a system of Government 
In which people are counted and not weighed.” 

Then again, in La Din Syasad : 

“The government is free from the Church, 

European politics is an unchained giant. 

But when it has an eye for the property of others 
Then the ambassadors of the Church f^rm the 
vanguard of its army.” 

and yet, if the priestcraft politician, nearer home, should 
begin exulting, here is this for him in a poem called 
Mullafi auT Bakeesht : 

“I was present there, I could not keep quiet 
When God ordered that the Mullah should be sent 

to Paradise. 

“I said, ‘Excuse me, 0 God, 

He will not be pleased with houries, wine and 

gardens— 

“Paradise is not for fight, quarrel and debate, 

^^And contention is the second nature of Mullah— 

“His business is to misguide, 

And neither mosque, church, nor temple is there 

in Paradise ’.” 

If the spiritual alternatives offered in Paradise leave 
much unsaid, ^ the mockery spares none. Emphasizing 
good by attacking wrongs on both sides may be dangerous 
procedure, but Iqbal must walk on the tight rope. 
In a poem on Lenin, he makes Lenin say this for him : 

“The white man of Europe is god of the East, 

The gods of the West are the shining metals” 

and the speech continues, less in character than as 
mouthpiece utterance. 

Having exposed up-to-date sanity, Iqbal would on 
occasion, as in Firman-i^Khuda, advocate mid-Eastern 
madness : 

“Civilization today is a factory for deceivers, 

Teach the ethics of madness to the poet of the 

T 1, 1 East.” 

in the same revolutionary poem he said : 

“Warm the blood of slaves with the fire of faith 
Induce the weak sparrow to fight with the eagle. 
I am displeased and fed up with marble pavement 
Erect for me another mosque out of clay.” 

^ Wh^ether he touched on religion or art or 
ethics, his outlook was circumstantial and 
political; his treatment was mainly symptomatic. 
On this point there has been much confusion. 
Iqbal has been represented as disbeliever, com- 
munalisfc and utilitarian; whereas, so far as his 


poetry is concerned, he maintained witty elusive- 
ness on salient issues, says the writer. 

Excepting at rare moments,— and is this not 
true of Shaw ? Both of them have reveled in attacking 
the wrong side of things, and exposing aberration, injustice, 
intolerance and special claims, by methods calculated to 
meet extremism on its own ground. It would be, 
however, risky to decide at what point they have left the 
exaggerated temporal aspect and begun conserving their 
judgment on fundamentals. The Islamic poet differs 
from the dramatist in accepting religious tradition. If 
Iqbal did not follow rationalism in its full iconoclastic 
fury, and would have reserved areas, he certainly 
possessed logic of sympathy. Even those Vhc find his 
cult of power unsatisfactory, recognize that his prag- 
matism does not betray the victim m the hour of need 
Compare Shavian inadequacy with Iqbal’s answer to the 
Abyssinian challenge. A lurking admiration for dicta- 
tors, which he shared with Shaw, did not prevent him 
from saying on August 18, 1935 : 

“The vultures of Europe are not yet aware 
How poisonous is the corpse of Abyssinia. 

The peak of civilization is the decline of nobility, 
Robbery is the means of living of Nations. 

Every wolf is in quest of an innocent lamb. 

0 bewail that the mirror of Church’s honour 
Has been broken by the Roman on the public road, 
Man of Church, this fact is heart-rending.” 

At this point it might be mentioned that Iqbal praised 
Mussolini’s work for Italy in a dedicatory poem, but he 
mingled his praise with an attack on Imperialism : 

“ Imperialism, which though possessing a fattened body 
Has unillumined heart—” 

Iqbal’s most recent verse was saturated with 
politics; the two were inseparable and had to be taken 
together. His poetry upheld national values. In Hindi 
Islam he said: 

“A nation is living only by the unity of thought 
If a sacrament destroys unity it is denial of God,” 

And such values, it will be seen, are identified wth 
absolute laws. The Nation, to Iqbal, was a whole, con- 
sisting of units not to be defined by economic, linguistic 
or phychological values but by spiritual traditions. These 
traditions derived from immutable laws of revealed 
rehgion and were both spiritual and juridical. His pLdlo- 
sophy was silent on competitive revelations because com- 
petition would not occur on that plane, though his poetry 
certainly indicated preference. It is not necessary to 
discuss his choice of a tradition as the highest form of 
the Absolute — ^that would lead argument to an act of 
faith. 

Cryptic utterances directed towards a community, have 
baffled his readers, but India has not forgotten the 
national song, Tarania Hindi, in which Iqbal’s patriotism 
embraces her peoples : 

“0 river Ganga, rememberest thou those days 
When our caravan first alighted on thy shore 
Religion does not teach us strife; we are Indians, 
Our motherland is India.” 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S REPLY TO YONE NOGUCHI 


Santiniketan, Oct. 29. 

Dear Noguchi, 

I thank you for taking the trouble to write to me 
again. I have also read with interest your letter addressed 
to the Press. It makes the meaning of your letter to me 
more clear. 

I am flattered that you still consider it worthwhile 
to take such pains to convert me to your point of view, 
and I am really sorry that I am unable to come to my 
senses, as you have been pleased to wish it. It seems 
to me that it is futile for either of us to try to convince 
the other, since your faith in the infallible right of 
Japan to buUy other Asiatic nations into line with your 
Government’s policy is not shared by me, and my mis- 
trust of a patriotism which claims the right to bring to 
the altar of its country the sacrifice of other people’s 
rights and happiness, is sneered at by you as the 
“quiescence of a spiritual vagabond.^’ 

If you can convince the Chinese that your armies are 
bombing their cities and rendering their women and 
children homeless beggars — those of them that are not 
transformed into “mutilated mudfish,” to borrow one of 
your own phrases, — ^if you can convince thesje victims 
that they are only being subjected -to a benevolent treat- 
ment whch will in the end' “-save their nation, it will 
no longer he necessary for you to convince us of your 
country’s noble intentions.” Xour. righteous indignation 
against the ‘polluted people’ wlio are burning their own 
cities and art-treasures (and presumably bombing their 
own citizens) to malign your soldiers, leminds me of 
Napoleon’s noble wrath when he marched into a deserted 
Moscow and watched its palaces in flames. I should 
have expected from you, who are a poet, at le.ast that 
much of imagination to feel, to what inhuman despair a 
people must be reduced to willingly burn their ’own 
handiwork of years’, indeed centuries’, laboun And even 
as a good nationalist, do you seriously believe that the 
mountains of bleeding corpses and the wilderness of 
bombed and burnt cities that is everyday widening 
between your two countries, is making it easier '"for you 
two peoples to stretch your hands in a clasp of everlasting 
goodwill ? > . ■ , 

You complain that while the Chinese, being “dis- 
honest,” are spreading their malicious propaganda, your 
people, being “ honest ”, are reticent. Do you not know, 
my friend, that there is no propaganda like good and 
noble deeds, and that if such deeds be yours, you need 
not fear any “ trickery ” of your victims ? Nor need you 
fear the bogey of communism if there is no exploitation 
of the poor among your own people and the workers feel 
that they are justly treated. 

I must thank you for explaning to me the meaning 
of our Indian philosophy and pointing out tha,t the prdper 
interpretation of Kali and Shiva must compel our approval 
of Japan’s “dance of death” in China. I wish joiu, had 
drawn a moral from a religion more familiar to you and 
appealed to the Buddha for your justification. But I 
forget that your priests and artists have already made 
swe of that, for I saw in a recent issue of The Osaka 
Mainichi and The Tokyo Nichi (16th September, 1938) 


a picture of a new colossal image of the Buddha erected 
to bless the massacre of your neighbours. 

You must forgive me if my words sound bitter. 
Believe me, it is sorrow and shame, not anger, that 
prompt me to write to you. I suffer intensely not only 
because the reports of Chinese suffering batter against 
my heart, but because I can no longer point out with 
pride the example of a great Japan. It is true that there 
are no better standards prevalent anywhere else and that 
the so-called civilized peoples of the West are proving 
equally barbarous and even less “worthy of trust.” If 
you lefer me to them, I have nothing to say. What I 
should have liked is to be able to refer them to you. 
I shall say nothing of my own people, for it is vain to 
boast until one has succeeded in sustaining one’s 
principles to the end. 

^ I am quite conscious of the honour you do me in 
asking me to act as a peace-maker. Were it in any way 
possible for me to bring you two peoples together and 
see you freed from this death-struggle and pledged to 
the great common “ work of reconstructing the new 
world in Asia,” I would regard the sacrifice of my life 
in the cause a proud privilege. But I have no power 
save that of moral persuasion, which you have so elo- 
quently ridiculed. You who want me to be impartial, 
how can you expect me to appeal to Chiang Kai-shek 
to give up^ resisting unless the aggressors have first with- 
drawn their aggression ? Do you know that last week 
when I received a pressing invitation from an old friend 
of mine in Japan to visit your country, I actually thought 
for a moment, foolish idealist as I am, that your people 
may really need my services to minister to the bleeding 
heart of Asia and to help extract from its riddled body 
the bullets of hatred ? I wrote to my friend : 

“Though the present state of my health is hardly 
favourable for any strain of a long foreign journey, I 
should seriously consider your proposal if proper 
opportunity is given me to carry out my own mission 
wmle there, which is to do my best to establish a civilized 
relationship of national amity between two great peoples 
of Asia who are entangled in a desolating mutual destruc- 
tion. But as I am doubtful whether the military 
authorities of Japan, which seem bent upon devastating 
China in order to gain their object, will allow me the 
treedom to take my own course, I shall never forgive 
myself if I am tempted for any reason whatever to pay a 
inendly visit to Japan just at this unfortunate moment 
and thus cause a grave misunderstanding. You know I 
have a genuine love for the Japanese people and it is 
sure to hurt me too painfully to go and watch crowds of 
them being transported by their "^rulers to a neighbouring 
iand to perpetrate acts of inhumanity which will brand 
their name with ,a lasting stain in the history of Man.” 

After the letter was despatched came the news of 
the fall of Canton and Hankow. The cripple, shorn of 
his power to strike, may collapse, but to be able to ask 
him to forget the memory of his mutilation as easily as 
you want me to, I must expect him to be an angel. 

wishing your people whom I love, not success, hut 
remorse. 


I^iNTED ^ Published by Lakshmi Narayan Nath 
Prabasi Riess, 120/2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta ’ 
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NOTES 


Lori Zetland’s Ostrich-like Self- 
delusion 

Speaking at the Town Hall in Torquay on 
the 18 th November last, Lord Zetland said : 

“When the history of the past few years comes to he 
written, it will be seen that our energies have been 
devoted to one great puipo-e — the removal of the causes 
of conflict between us and other peoples in all parts of 
the world. Our task has been not an easy one, for the 
war left behind a vast legacy of bitterness and unrest. 
Yet if much still remains to be accomplished, we may, 
without being unduly boastful, at least lay claim to 
some striking successes. 

“You have only to compare our relations with the 
peoples of India, Egypt, Italy and Ireland today with 
what they were, not so very long ago, to be satisfied as to 
that. ” 

The British Government has been trying 
no doubt to remove the causes of conflict 
between the British people and other peoples 
in different parts of the world, but not in all 
parts; nor are its policy and methods the same 
everywhere. Moreover, in some eases the 
causes of conflict have been only temporarily 
removed. By yielding to Germany Britain has 
averted an immediate outbreak of war; but 
thereby she has unintentionally increased 
Germany’s strength in the next war. Similarly, 
by recognising Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia 
she has for the time being won the good graces 
of Italy, but has at the same time made her 
feel stronger and safer and stimulated her 
predatory proclivities. 

Continuing, the Secretary of State for 
India observed ; 

“ Those of you who have studied our recent announce- 
ment of policy will be aware that we are even now 


engaged in a similar attempt to find hy discussion and 
negotiation a solution of the most diffi..ult problem 
presented by the conflict of interests between the Jews 
and the Arabs in Palestine. 

To say that Britishers are trying to find a 
solution of the Palestine problem “by discus- 
sion and negotiation ” is to state only a very 
small part of the truth, if that at all 
Thousands of soldiers with all the paraphernalia 
of war, actual fighting and martial law cannot 
be considered parts of discussion and negotia- 
tion. And this sort of “ discussion and negotia- 
tion ” has not so far removed the causes of 
conflict between either Jews and Britain or 
Arabs and Britain, but has made enemies of 
both 

Lord Zetland went on to say : 

“In these days the panorama of world events revolves 
around us with such bewildering rapidity that we are 
apt to lose sight of the particular features of the picture. 
Let me remind you that our treaty with Egypt, our agree- 
ments with Ireland and Italy and the Act under which 
Parliamentary Government had been instituted in India, 
are great achievements in the policy of conciliation and 
appeasement-achievements which have not been lightly 
won but at the expense rather of protracted endeavour 
and patient negotiation/’ 

The treaty with Egypt, the agreements 
with Ireland and Italy, and the Government of 
India Act ought not to have been mentioned 
in the same breath. 

The Irish people have fought for freedom 
(in a very literal sense) for centuries. Britain 
felt constrained to yield, but she did not 
concede all that the Irish wanted. However, 
Mr. De Valera has used the Irish self-govern- 
ment act with such consummate strategy that 
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what Britain did not concede has been obtained 
in a different way. Nevertheless Ireland, or 
rather Eire, is not yet conciliated or appeased. 
She will not be satisfied until North Ireland is 
united with other parts of the island to form 
the United State of Eire. When Eire thus 
obtains her heart’s desire, Britain will then no 
doubt declare that she generously adopted a 
policy of conciliation and appeasement in 
Ireland. 

As regards Egypt, Italy’s ambitions in 
Africa, as evidenced, for example, by her 
Ethiopian campaign, made it necessary for 
Britain to conciliate Egypt to some extent But 
it can be shown that Egypt is not quite satisfied 
with the measure of freedom she has got. 

It is not a correct descnption of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act to say that parliamentary 
government has been instituted by it in India. 
Its shadow has been introduced in the provinces 
under the auspices of the Act, but not yet in 
the central sphere. Moreover, in Ireland and 
Egypt the people got from Britain at least a 
part of what they wanted. But in the case of 
India, as admitted in the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee’s Report, Britain did not 
concede even what those whom the Committee 
styled “ moderates ” (like the Aga Khan) had 
asked for. 

Germany is strong: Britain must 
yield to her threats. Italy is strong : ditto in 
her case too. Ireland has been very trouble- 
some and may help the enemy in case of a wav 
in Europe : therefore, she must be conciliated. 
In case of war with Italy, Egypt may cause 
trouble in the Suez zone and also in Africa 
towards the sources of the Nile — and she is 
more united^ than India : Egypt, too, must be 
pleased. 

But Britain determined to sit tight in 
India. She could depend upon the Muslims and 
the “Minority Pact” to keep India divided. 
And the ruling princes could be used as tools 
to keep in check and neutralize the forces of 
nationalism in British-ruled India. But the 
Constitution given to India has not at all pleased 
the Indian National Congress, or the Indian 
National Liberal Federation, or the Hindu 
Mahasabha, or even the Muslim League and 
other Muslim bodies. 

In an expansive mood. Lord Zetland 
proceeded : 

“I hope that, in vievc of the office which I hold, you 
■will hear with me for a few minutes, while I say a word 
about one of them — ^the estahhshment of parliamentary 
■goyfemmeiit in India. Men who a few years ago were 
<^awa are working togetiier in cordial co- 


operation today. In the provinces, such as the Punjab 
ttnd Bengal, Ministnes responsible to the new legislatures 
have been functioning successfully from the day on which 
the new constitution came into operation. 

In the other provinces, Congress ministers, some of 
whom were not so long ago in prison for deliberate 
defiance of law, are now in office directing the policy and 
adrmmstering law And Bntish and Indian members of 
the civil services and police force, who were instrumental 
in imprisoning them, are now working happily under 
them. Has that not been worth doing ? 

“And let me take this opportunity, the first that I 
have had since the recent cnsis, of giving public expression 
to the gratitude of His Majesty’s Government to the 
Princes and people of India for the swift expression of 
their loyalty to the Crown. With traditional fealty the 
Princes of India placed their services and the resources 
of their States at the disposal of His Majesty; while Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Prime Minister of the Punjab, 
now one of the great self-governing provinces in India, 
which he proudly and justifiably described as the sword 
arm of India, declared that he and his people would 
stand by us through thick and thin.” 

It is only congenital or wilful blindness 
which can describe the functioning of the new 
legislatures in the Panjab and Bengal — ^parti- 
cularly Bengal, as successful. Why, in Bengal ask 
even the Muslims what good the Fazlul Huq 
Cabinet has done even to the Muslim com- 
munity. Providing a very few men with fat 
jobs and buying over a few opponents cannot 
be held to be synonymous with doing good to 
the community. It is an indisputable fact that 
there is great discontent in Bengal. As for the 
successful working of the legislatures in the 
Panjab, let the “ Black Bills ” alone bear 
witness. The rest of India perhaps does not 
fully understand what these Bills mean. Raja 
Narendranath’s article on the subject in our 
next number will convince those who do not 
know. 

As for the Congress ministries working the 
constitution, does not Lord Zetland know that 
their object is to strengthen the nation for over- 
throwing the British-made constitution? They 
have provisionally accepted it, but only because 
they want to use it as a weapon for enabling 
them to successfully convene a constituent 
assembly in order that a constitution may be 
framed for a free India by Indians themselves. 

Lord Zetland has spoken only about the 
pro'vinces. What about the central government? 
What of the government scheme of Federation? 
Has not the Government of India to make mighty 
efforts to persuade (or prevail upon by 
pressure) the requisite number of the princes to 
accede to the Federation ? Is not the Muslim 
League opposed to the Government scheme of 
Federation ? And above all, has not the news 
of the Congress President’s vigorous campaign 
against it reached Britain ? The Congress 
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President has repeatedly said that there will 
be civil disobedience if the British-made Fede- 
tion is forced on India. 

The placing of their services and the 
resources of their states by the princes at the 
disposal of His Majesty, cannot be even 
imagined to be due to the Government of India 
Act, as his lordship wanted indirectly to convey 
to ins audience. It has become a habit with 
them ever since they became vassals of the 
British Crown and came to depend upon it for 
protection against their own subjects. 

Nevertheless, the Secretary of State for 
India may be allowed to boast of and boost the 
loyalty of the princes. But why bracket “ the 
people of India” with them? The people have not 
placed their services and their resources at the 
disposal of His Majesty. On the contrary, both 
in the Central Legislature at the time of the 
debate on the army recruitment bill and in the 
country at large public opinion has found 
unequivocal expression that the people of 
India are not to side with England in her wars. 

As for the people of the Indian States, 
there is the greatest possible resentment in their 
minds that they have been entirely ignored in 
the British-made constitution of India and the 
scheme of federation forming part of it. They 
are, in a good many states, engaged in a 
literally life and death non-violent struggle for 
even the small amount of freedom which the 
people of British-ruled' India have, and in 
consequence in several states many persons 
have been shot down and many more wounded 
and considerable numbers arrested or otherwise 
harassed. Surely this is not conciliation and 
appeasement or an indication that the people 
have been rendered particularly loyal thereby. 

Lord Zetland certainly knows that the 
Government of India Act has done grave 
injustice to the Hindus of Bengal and far from 
giving them any “weightage,” which as a 
minority community in the province they would 
have got if they had been Muslims, they have 
been given even a smaller number of seats in 
the legislature than even their mere numbers 
would have entitled them to and thus reduced 
them to political impotence. And he knows, 
too, that in the Central or Federal Legislature 
the_ Hindus of India, who are an absolute 
majority, have been reduced to the position of 
a minority. Does this make for conciliation 
and appeasement ? Can this manufacture 
loyalty ? 

His lordship speaks of the Panjab being 
one_ of “ the great self-governing provinces in 
India.” ‘ Self-governing ’ indeed I 


As for Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s declara- 
tion that he and his people would stand by the 
British people through thick and thin, every one 
who knows anything about the mercenary 
character of the Indian army knows that the 
British Government does not depend on the 
good graces of a provincial chief minister or 
any other Indian to be able to use that army 
for imperial purposes, and that, whatever Sir 
Sikandar’s representative character in the 
Panjab, none but an ignoramus would take him 
to be a representative man of the whole of 
India. 

Lord Zetland next passed on to speak of 
the pact with Italy, alleged to have been entered 
into because of the impotence of the League of 
Nations : 

“I pass from India to Italy and to the efforts which 
we have made to restore the traditional relations of friend- 
ship between the Italian people and ourselves. In 
contracting the agreement which came into full force two 
days ago, we have been accused of departing from the 
ideal of the League of Nations. That is really not so. 
We are as strongly attached as ever we were to the ideal 
of the League, and for my part I go so far as to say that 
the only hope for mankind lies in the acceptance by all 
civilised peoples of the fundamental principle upon 
which the League is based, namely, that in the case of 
nations as in the case of individuals, the supreme authority 
for the settlement of disputes, must be not physical force, 
but law. But we have to take the League, not as we 
think that it ought be, but as ia fact we find it. 

“And if one thing is crystal clear, it is that the 
League, as at present constituted, is wholly incapable 
of discharging the more important of the functions origi- 
nally assigned to it. The willingness of individuals to 
submit to the judgments of courts of law in any country 
is due to their conviction that in the last resort there is 
behind the courts adequate power to enforce their judg- 
ment. Similarly the willingness of nations to submit their 
differences to and to accept the verdict of an international 
tribunal can only be expected if they are convinced that 
there is behind it sufficient power to enforce its judg- 
ments. 

“ Unhappily it is precisely this conviction that is 
lacking. How, indeed, could it be otherwise with the 
majority of the great Powers standing coldly aloof or 
actively hostile to it. 

“That then is the position so far as the League is 
concerned and it was in these circumstances that we 
'seized the opportunity, when it occurred, of furthering the 
cause of peace by other means.” 

Whatever Lord Zetland may say, there has 
been a departure from the ideal of the League 
of Nations in the case of Abyssinia. According 
to the covenant of the League of Nations all 
League Members, of which Britain was one, 
were bound to come to the rescue of Abyssinia 
in order to maintain its territorial integrity 
when that was threatened. Britain and France 
were and are the two most influential and power- 
ful members of the League. All along they 
were concerned with their own interests alone. 
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They may profess lip allegiance to the ideal and 
principles of the League; but they never took 
up a firm attitude when a strong nation 
encroached on the rights of a disorganised or a 
weak people. That is why Abyssinia had to 
fight single-handed. That is why China has 
been fighting single-handed. In the case of 
Abyssinia, the so-called principle of non- 
intervention actually worked against it whilst 
Italy all along enjoyed facilities to procure war 
materials. 

The League has no existence apart from its 
members. If it is impotent, it is because its 
most powerful members have not taken the 
steps necessary to make it strong. If the ideal 
of the League is to be made a reality, strong 
nations must be prevented from aggrandizing 
themselves at the expense of weaker countries. 
But the most powerful members of the League 
are what they at present are because in the 
past they have victimized weak peoples. Whole- 
souled opposition to present-day aggressors on 
the part of those who had been themselves 
aggressors in the past, cannot be expected. 
Their guilty conscience would make cowards of 
them all. 

They can act sincerely and wholehearted- 
ly for the League ideal, only by giving up their 
ill-gotten dependencies and colonies and making 
them fully self-ruling. 

Lord Zetland says that as, owing to its 
impotence, the League could not further 
the cause of peace (by preventing Italian 
aggression on Abyssinia), Britain “furthered 
the cause of peace by other means.” And what 
was this other means ? Why, telling the 
Abyssinians that they must be reconciled to 
their extinction as an independent people, and 
the Italians that they had behaved right 
imperially and were entitled to grasp Britain’s 
outstretched hand of friendship ! In private 
life, householders can always purchase peace 
in this way by surrendering to robbers. 

Lord Zetland on the Case of 
Czechoslovakia 

The remaining portion of Lord Zetland’s 
speech was devoted to Czechoslovakia. So much 
has been already written on the calamity which 
has been allowed to overtake that unfortunate 
country that if we were to examine his lord- 
ship’s _ arguments in detail we should be 
repeating what has been said again and again. 
We shaU, therefore, consider only a few of his 
points. 


“And now I come to the grave crisis which six or 
seven weeks ago shook to its foundations the conM^tice 
of men in the peaceful and orderly progress of the woild. 

“ Here again under the guidance of the Prime 
Minister we sought to and succeeded in solving the pro- 
blem of resort to reason as becomes civilised men and 
not to force. And here again we have been most un- 
warrantably attacked We are told that we have !ow“red 
the prestige of England. ” 

Does Lord Zetland really believe that giving 
Germany what Herr Hitler wanted has 
promoted the cause of “ the peaceful and 
orderly progress of the world ” ? The cause of 
peace suffers as much, if one gams his object 
by threat of war, as, if one gained it by actual 
warfare. 

His lordship thinks that there has been no 
pusillanimous surrender to dictators and that, 
therefore, there has not been any lowering of 
British prestige. We cannot speak of other 
countries from personal knowledge. But we know, 
people in India now think poorly of British 
chivalry and valour, and hence there has been 
loss of British prestige in this country. And 
from Dr. Goebbel’s bantering and contemptuous 
tone whenever he speaks of Britain we guess 
Germans do not think very highly of British 
power and prowess. 

His lordship proceeded to observe : 

We had no commitment of any kind towards 
Czechoslovakia; we were under no treaty obligation to 
them. ” 

It is immaterial whether Britain had any 
particular commitment towards Czechoslovakia 
in particular, or was under any treaty obliga- 
tion to the Czechs. For, according to the 
covenant of the League of Nations, League 
members, of whom Britain and France were the 
most powerful, were bound to safeguard the 
territorial integrity of Czechoslovakia, another 
member of the League. Many well-informed 
publicists hold that Britain had commitments 
towards Czechoslovakia. But as we have said, 
it is immaterial whether she had any towards 
Czechoslovakia in particular. 

Lord Zetland continued : 

“There was a time when we hoped that a solution 
might be found in a measure of autonomy for the 
Sudeten Germans within the Czech State. But events 
were moving too fast. Every offer that Dr. Benes made 
came too late. It was a case of the Sibylline Books over 
again With every bid that he made he found that the 
price had risen against him.” 

Why did the price rise with every bid that 
Dr. Benes made ? Obviously because the pro- 
Hitler Sudeten Germans knew that Herr Hitler 
had his battalions to back them. It was not a 
case of peaceful negotiations between two 
parties, both appealing to the arbitrament of 
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facts and reason, but a case in which one of the 
parties from the very beginning had the armed 
might of Germany behind it and acted under 
Germany's incitement. 

His lordship stated : 

“The state of Czechoslovakia was admittedly an 
artificial creation of the Peace Treaty of Versailles. The 
territory with the German population numbering, when 
the issue came to a head, three and a half millions, was 
included in it at the suggestion of the French for admit- 
tedly strategic reasons. 

There is no doubt the state of Czecho- 
slovakia was created by the peace treaty of 
Versailles. But does Lord Zetland's last quoted 
assertion printed above square with the follow- 
ing passage extracted from new Volume 31 of 
The Encyclopaedia Britanmca (11th Edition), 
:article Europe, page 33 ? 

1. The ancient kingdom of Bohemia, which since 
1526 had been merged in the Habsburg possessions, re- 
.appeared under the title of Czechoslovakia. To quote 
the preamble to one of the treaties signed at St. 
Germain : — 

“ The Union which formerly existed between the 
old Kingdom of Bohemia, the Margravate of Moravia 
and the Duchy of Silesia on the one hand, and the other 
territories of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy on 
the other, has definitely ceased to exist, and the peoples 
4)f Bohemia, of Moravia and of part of Silesia, as well 
ss the peoples of Slovakia, have decided OF THEIR OWN 
FREE WILL to unite, and have in fact united, in a 
PERMANENT UNION for the purpose of forming a 
single sovereign independent State under the title of the 
Czechoslovak Republic,^’ (Italics and thick type ours. — 
Editor, M. R, ) 

In this connection may be read again our 
note on page 540 of our last number in which 
it has been shown that the Sudeten area was 
never part of Germany. 

Lord Zetland has said : 

“Put quite biiefly, the two alternatives were 
self-determination, for the Sudeten Germans or war.” 

As there was no plebiscite, it cannot be 
claimed that the union of the Sudeten area 
with Germany was the result of self-determina- 
tion. As the Sudeten Germans united with others, 
■ 0 / their own free will, to form the republic of 
Czechoslovakia after the great war, it is not 
unimaginable that a plebiscite under inter- 
national guarantee and auspices might have 
shown that the majority of the people in the 
Sudeten area (who are not all Germans) were 
■willing to remain an autonomous part of the 
democracy of Czechoslovakia instead of coming 
under the despotic power of Herr Hitler. 

As Lord Zetland professes to be an 
advocate of self-determination, perhaps he may- 
avail^ himself of some future opportunity to 
explain how the Abyssinians have ‘ self- 
determined’ to come under Italy’s rule. And 


will his lordship allow Indians, who are his 
particular charge, to exercise the right of self- 
determination ? 

Towards the end of his speech Lord 
Zetland spoke as if the British Prime Minister 
had succeeded in preventing Germany from 
having a strategic frontier. But in reality it 
was not so. Herr Hitler has actually obtained 
a strategic frontier. 

Kemal Ataturk 

By the death of Kemal Ataturk the world 
has lost one of the greatest soldier-statesmen 
of this century, who was the liberator and 
regenerator of his country. But for his leader- 
ship m war Turkey would perhaps have fallen 
a prey to the land-hunger and rapacity of some 
European power or other and disappeared from 
the map of Europe as an independent country. 
He saved his country from that calamity, and 
made the “ Sick Man of Europe ” a hale and 
hearty and vigorous personality. 

He could have become the Sultan of 
Turkey, but he made the country a republic and 
became its first president. He was no doubt 
a dictator, but a dictator of a different kind 
from what Mussolini, Stalin and Hitler are. 

Under him Turkey ceased to be a theocra- 
tic state with Islam as the State religion. He 
made it a thoroughly secular state like many 
other modern civilized states. Under the 
Sultans the Quranic law was the law of the 
land. He abolished it and substituted for it up- 
to-date modern civil and criminal codes on the 
French and Swiss models The theological or 
religious teachers of the people, those who are 
generally known as Mullas, Maulvis or Mau- 
lanas, ceased to have any power or influence in 
the state and over the people. 

He abolished the Khilafat. Just as he 
could have become Sultan if he had any 
imperial ambition, so he could have become the 
Caliph if he had any personal ambition of a so- 
called religious character. But his object was 
of a different character. He wanted to make 
his nation strong, prosperous and progressive, 
and his country civilized in the modern sense. 
So he resolved to keep his country clear of any 
theocratic colouring and himself of any so- 
called spiritual glamour. Hence the abolition 
of the Khilafat. 

His educational reforms had the same 
kind of object Like the existing maktabs and 
madrasas of India, those institutions in Turkey 
were the strongholds of bigotry and obscurant- 
ism. He, therefore, abolished them and 
established in their stead educational institu- 
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tions of a modem, enlightened and progressive 
type. 

His penalization of the use of the fez and 
his prescription of the wearing of the hat 
instead may be interpreted as an attempt to 
denationalize his people. But, as we shall see, 
he was a staunch nationalist. He wanted his 
people to feel that they were as modern and 
strong and progressive as the other people of 
Europe, and he wanted the world outside also 
to consider them as such, not as “interesting 
specimens of humanity ”, living in Europe in- 
deed but unlike other Europeans. 

We have said he was a staunch nationalist. 
His nationalism comes out very clearly in his 
linguistic reforms. The Turks are not a 
Semitic people. Turkish is not a Semitic 
tongue, but under the influence of Muhamma- 
danism it had become Arabicized to a great 
extent by the introduction of a large Arabic 
vocabulary and by the adoption of the Arabic 
alphabet and script. Kemal Ataturk wanted 
to restore to Turkish its national character. 
With this object in view he purged the Turkish 
vocabulary of all Arabic words and brought 
back into use their genuine Turkish equivalents 
which had fallen into entire or partial disuse, 
or got new Turkish words coined as substitu- 
tes for the discarded Arabic words. The 
Arabic alphabet and script being unscientific 
and the cursive style most in use being difficult 
to read correctly, he introduced the Roman 
script instead. Literacy thus became easier 
and possible of achievement more quickly. 
The adoption of the Roman script has also 
made it easier for Turks to learn English, 
French, Italian, etc 

Kemal Ataturk’s nationalism found expres- 
sion in another direction. Arabic, the language 
of the Quran, is used in Islamic worship. For 
the original Arabic sentences used therein 
Kemal substituted their Turkish translations. 
For the use of worshippers mosques were pro- 
vided with furniture for sitting like Christian 
churches. 

The social reforms introduced by Kemal 
Ataturk were of a radical character. He 
abolished the purdah, the veil and the harem, 
and emancipated the women of Turkey. Girls 
were given equal educational facilities with 
boys and various professions and occupations 
were thrown open to women. Polygamy has 
been abolished and women have been given the 
right of divorce. 

Kemal has industrialized Turkey, to a 
l?reat extent, and -improved its- agriculture, too. 
Foreigners had become predominant in many 


professions and occupations. This was bad 
for Turkey and the Turks in two ways. It 
led to the exploitation of the country by non- 
Turks and stood in the way of the prosperity 
of the Turks and Turkey. If a country wishes 
to become or remain really independent, it is 
necessary that its nationals should be the most 
influential men in all professions and occupa- 
tions. But if non-nationals predominate in 
them, in times of national danger, not only is 
the state deprived of the whole-hearted moral 
and material support of large and influential 
sections of the professions and occupational 
classes, but these foreigners tend actually to 
throw their weight, directly or indirectly, on 
the side of the party endangering the safety of 
the country. For these and similar reasons 
Kemal Ataturk closed numerous professions and 
occupations to foreigners. 

Perhaps for cognate reasons, he strictly 
limited the activities of those foreign educa- 
tional institutions, conducted by Christians, 
whose direct or indirect object was proselytism; 
for proselytization is often attended with 
denationalization. 

In order that Turkey may remain free, 
Kemal Ataturk strengthened its defences, and 
paid due attention to its land and air forces 
and its navy. The need of a fleet of mercantile 
vessels, too, did not escape his attention. 

It is to be hoped that under his successor 
the forces of reaction will not gain sway and 
progress will be maintained and accelerated in 
all directions. 

Indian Muslims and Kemal Ataturk 

Along with the other sections of the people 
of India, Indian Muslims have held meetings 
to mourn the death and honour the memory of 
Kemal Ataturk. Though most of them perhaps 
honour him because he was a Muslim by birth 
and because he was a ghazi who beat his Chris- 
tian opponents in battle, let us hope some at 
least among them are in sympathy with his 
genuine nationalism and his linguistic, social 
and educational reforms. We say this, be- 
cause among the leading Indian Muslims who 
have praised him after his death there are 
many whose opinions and activities run counter 
to Kemal’s reforms. 

Arabic Script and Words in Some 
Indian Languages 

In several Indian languages, including 
Bengali, some Arabic words have become 
naturalized and current — sometimes in an 
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altered form. Even among Hindu writers of those 
languages the consensus of opinion is that these 
and other Asiatic and European words should 
not be discarded Therefore, they do not want to 
go so far as Kemal Ataturk did with reference 
to Arabic words in Turkish. IVhat our non- 
Muslim writers and linguists want is that, if 
new words have to be coined for scientific and 
other purposes for use in Indian languages like 
Marathi, Gujarati, Telugu, Bengali, Hindi, etc., 
they should be derived from Sanskrit roots. 
But Muslim writers of Urdu insist upon these 
new words being derived from Arabic or Per- 
sian. Some Mussalman writers of Bengali school 
text-books go even further. Some of them have 
actually used in their books Arabic words in 
lieu of Bengali words commonly used by both 
Hindus and Mussalmans. 

As regards script, Mussalmans in India 
insist upon the retention of the Arabic script 
in Urdu (or Hindustani) in spite of the obvious 
defects of that script, whereas Kemal Ataturk 
had no hesitation to discard the Arabic script. 

Though that eminent Turkish nationalist 
introduced Turkish in Islamic worship, the use 
of any Indian language in such worship would 
be unthinkable in India. 

Pardah College for Bengal 
Muslim Girls 

Kemal Ataturk abolished the purdah and 
the veil in Turkey. But the largest and most 
influential section of Muslims in this country 
are so purdah-ridden that Bengal is going to 
be saddled with a purdah college for Muslim 
girls, as if the existing colleges which admit 
girls of all religious communities could not 
accommodate the very small number of Muslim 
girls who at present go in for or may be 
expected to go in for such education for many 
years to come. 

In the years 1935, 1936, and 1937 there 
were altogether 37 Muslim girls in the I A. and 
I Sc. classes of our colleges. There are at 
present in Calcutta four colleges which hold 
separate morning classes for girl istudents, and 
they all admit Muslim girls. There are two or 
three girls’ colleges in the mofussil also. It is 
absurd to think that these six or seven colleges 
cannot take in some 37 or 50 Muslim girls, or 
that Muslim purdah must needs be so strict as 
to prevent Muslim girls being seen or spoken 
to by non-Muslim persons of even the female 
sex. 

Upholders of the purdah in this country 
should explain in what particulars they follow 


the principles of Kemal Ataturk. Needless to 
say that these persons cannot possibly support 
Kemal’s throwing of the professions open to 
Turkish women. 

Maktabs & Madrasas in Turkey 
and India 

Kemal abolished all maktabs and madrasas 
in Turkey and established educational institu- 
tions of the modem type in their stead. In 
Bengal, and perhaps in other provinces, too, 
successive reports of the education department 
have condemned maktabs and madrasas from 
the educationalist’s point of view. Yet our 
Muslim countrymen are so fond of them that, 
far from their disappearance, they are perhaps 
multiplying. And yet their advocates must 
needs praise Kemal Ataturk. 

The Fez 

The Turkish Dictator penalized the wearing 
of the fez. Here in India, at least in some parts 
of it, Muslim males are fanatically fond of it 
and seem almost to consider it essential for 
them to wear it. A Muslim with a fez on 
eulogizing Kemal is an interesting sight. 

The Khilafat 

Among Indian Muslims there are enthusi- 
astic Khilafatists who are equally enthusiastic 
in their “ admiration ” of Kemal Ataturk who 
abolished the Khilafat. 

The raging and tearing campaign carried 
on in India in favour of the Khilafat some 
years ago need not be described. 

Indian Muslims and Polygamy and 
Women’s Right of Divorce 

The Turkish Dictator abolished polygamy 
and gave women the right to divorce. Here in 
India, whenever any bill directed against 
polygamy is sought to be introduced in any 
legislative body, the sponsor has to exclude 
Muslims from its operation — so wedded they 
are to that institution. 

As regards women’s right to divorce, news- 
paper readers know that a certain bill 
introduced in the Central Legislature a few 
months back by a Muslim member seeks to tie 
down Muslim wives to their husbands even if 
the wives have renounced Muhammadanism and 
embraced a different faith in order to shake off 
their Muslim husbands. 
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The Quranic Law and Indian Muslims 

It has been stated in a previous note that 
Kemal Ataturk introduced modern codes in the 
place of the Quranic law. The tendency among 
Indian Muslims is in the opposite direction. 

“ Pictures of Japanese Atrocities ” 

Mr. Rashbehari Bose has sent from Tokyo 
a letter to some Indian newspapers in which he 
criticizes and condemns Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and other Congress leaders and Indian 
pubbcists in general for their attitude towards 
fascist and totalitarian states and their 
condemnation of Japan for attacking China. 
It is not necessary for us to comment on what 
Mr. Bose says about Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and other Indian leaders. They are quite 
capable of defending themselves if they think 
it at all necessary. It is believed that Mr. 
Bose’s only claim to speak authoritatively on 
Indian politics is that he is alleged to have 
thrown a bomb at Lord Hardinge at Delhi and 
then succeeded in reaching Japan. That being 
so, it would have been more becoming if he had 
not _ given himself superior airs and lectured to 
Indian leaders, e.g., Rabindranath Tagore and 
others, as to how they ought to thi n k and 
behave. 

_ As humble journalists we have to take 
notice of what Mr. Bose says of ourselves. He 
writes : 

Since the beginning of the Sino-Japanese conflict, a 
section of the Indians, particularly those belonging to 
the Congress, has persistently earned on antijapanese 
activities of vanous kinds. The other day a first class 
Indian magazine published two photos of Japanese soldiers 
beheading Chinese prisoners. A man with a grain of 
intelligence will easily understand that the photos are 
fake, and purposely made and circulated for anti-Japanese 
propaganda. As a matter of fact such photos can be 
had in Shanghai at the rate of ten for one dollar. If 
the Japanese soldiers really wanted to behead the Chinese 
prisoners, is it conceivable that they would first ask the 
Chinese to have the scene photographed and then carry 
out their gruesome task ? A child can realise the faked 
nature of the whole thing. Yet the venerable editor of 
the Indian magazine published such photos without 
attempting to find out whether they could he true or 
fake. 

In the course of his letter to Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore the Japanese poet Mr. Yone 
Noguchi also criticized us for publishing those 
photographs. Our reply will be found in our 
last November number, pages 630 and 531. 

We received The China Weekly Review 
for October 22, 1938, after the publication of 
our November number. It contains an article 
on page 244 bearing on the subject, with the 
caption, “ Cases Where TVuth Was Stranger 


Than Fiction.” The whole article is printed 
below. 

So much has been published about Japanese atrocities 
in China that the public has ceased to be impressed. In 
fact many of the stories were so horrible that the public 
put them down as propaganda, the sort of stuff fed to- 
the public during the late war 

This was the experience of Readers Digest, with 
regard to a condensation of an article entitled, “The- 
Sack of Nanking,” which appeared originally in the new 
Chicago magazine Ken, Following the publication of 
the article in Readers Digest, the editors received nume* 
rous letters from subscribers who refused to believe the 
gruesome story and put it down as rank popaganda. 
This caused the editors of Readers Digest to make 
further research into the authenticity of the reports. 
The result was a series of letters (many already published 
in The Review)^ from persons who were m Nanking at 
the time of the Japanese occupation, hence were in a 
position to testify to the accuracy of the original report^ 
and more. 

In this case “ truth was stranger than fiction/^ 
meaning that the stories of the eye-witnesses were far 
worse in their descriptions of horrors than were the 
second-hand hearsay reports originally telegraphed over 
the world. 

The same thing is true with legard to pictuies of 
Japanese atrocities. Practically every important news- 
paper ofidee has pictures of Japanese atrocities which the 
editors refused to print, simply because they were too- 
horrible to 'believe, or for fear the reader would be so dis- 
gusted as to cease reading the newspaper which published 
the pictures. However, some papers did print the pictures, 
particularly the picture magazines which made a feature 
of the horrors. But recently an entirely new senes of 
pictures have appeared which no paper has published. 
We refer to the pictures showing bodies of Chinese 
women who have been raped and desecrated by Japanese 
soldiers. 

But how about the proof — that these atrocities were 
the work of Japanese soldiers ? 

The proof is provided by the pictures themselves, 
for practically all of them show Japanese soldiers 
standing about the bodies of their victims- In one case 
severd Japanese soldiers are sitting about the body of 
a Chinese woman and one of the men was shown wiping 
blood from the bayonet of his rifle, after having put an 
end to the woman^s suffering by a thrust through her 
heart. 

In the^ case of the Nanking atrocities, where the 
Japanese killed some 24,000 disarmed soldiers and civili- 
ans in^ a mad orgy of rape and massacres following 
occupation of the former Chinese capital, the Japanese 
apparently were so proud of their work that they took 
pictures of each other while in the act of chopping off 
Chinese heads or using living Chinese for bayonet 
practice. 

But while it is possible to imagine a Japanese 
soldier photographing his friend while chopping off the 
head of an unfortunate Chinese, or using the body of 3 
living Chinese for bayonet practice, it is difficult to 
imagine Japanese soldiers photographing each other 
while engaged in raping activities. But here again truth 
is stranger than fiction. Such pictures actually exist, 
although none has yet been printed. 

How Were they obtained ? The answer is simple t 
The Japanese soldiers took their films to Chinese shops 
to be developed, or the Japanese shops where the pictures 
were taken had Chinese employees who took copies and 
had them reproduced in other shops ! 
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Traffic in Women and Children 

Recently a paragraph went round the 
papers that for the traffic in women and children 
for immoral purposes which' goes on in northern 
and north-western India and Sind the victims 
are found in considerable numbers in the Uffited 
Provinces. So far as Bengal is concerned, it is 
known that some of the girls and women 
abducted or kidnapped here are disposed of so 
far away as Sind. 

But in these days of inter-provincial mis- 
understanding and tension we prefer to speak 
only of Bengal’s shame. Here the number of 
cases of abduction, kidnapping and crimmal 
assault is alarming and shameful. In the rural 
areas, girls and women are ignorant and gullible. 
There are very many brutes in human form to 
victimize them for the gratification of their 
bestial propensities. But some of the victims 
are used for the purposes of immoral traffic also. 
All this is possible because, as on the one hand 
there are brutes, so on the other there is lack 
of sufficient understanding of the seriousness 
and magnitude of the evil and active courage 
to face it and eradicate it. 

It would be wrong to assume that it was 
only Ignorant village girls and women alone who 
were victimized. There is reason to believe 
that there are rich and ‘ respectably ’-connect- 
ed scoundrels for whose bestial gratification 
educated town girls and women are led into evil 
ways. Sometimes the names of some of these 
rascals pass from mouth to mouth in Calcutta 
and reach even places far distant from it. But 
somehow they remain at large, and there is 
no powerful organization to run them to earth 
and save society from putridity and peril. Sucn 
an organization is urgently needed. Cannot 
the Women’s Protection League be strengthened 
for the purpose ? 

The following paragraphs from the League 
of Nations Fortnightly New show how wide- 
spread is the traffic in women and children; 

“ It is a clear sign of the growing similaiity of ffi® 
'pomts of view concerning trade m women and children 
of most of the countries in the world, that the interna- 
tional Conventions concluded under the auspices of the 
League in this domain are being increasingly ratified 
and that some of them are almost universally applied. 
Thus most of the self-governing countries in the world 
have become parties to such Conventions as the 1921 
Convention for the Suppression of the Tramc m 
Women and Children and the 1923 Convention for 
the Suppression of the Traf&c in Obscene Publica- 
tions. These figures, however, do not give a full 
picture of the actual geographical area in which the e 
Conventions are in force, as they do not include a large 
number of colonies, overseas possessions, protectorates 
and mandated territories which are also bound by the 


provisions of these Conventions. The most recent of 
the international instruments in this field, the Convention 
of 1933 for the Suppression of Traffic in Women of Full 
Age, IS now m force in approximately half the self- 
governing countns of the world. 

*‘The Assembly also turned its attention to the 
lecommendations of the Conference of Central Authorities 
held in Bandoeng, Java, in 1937, which proposed the 
creation of a League Bureau in the Far East to help 
Governments in combating the traffic in that pait of the 
world. It has not been poisible to give effect to the 
suggestion of the Conference, in view of the situation 
in the parts of the world which would have to be covered 
by the activities of the Bureau. The Assembly, however, 
m expressing the wish that the recommendations of the 
Conference should be carried out as soon as possible, 
suggested that the Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions should be invited to reconsider in further 
detail in 1939 the proposal for the creation of such a 
Bureau, in order that, as stated in a resolution, the 
scheme lecommended by the Conference may be earned 
out in the most effective manner.” 

U. S. A. National Defence Programme 

The following cablegram, among others, 
shows that the armaments race among nations 
will continue for years to come : 

Washington, Nov. 19. 

The Navy department has awarded contracts for the 
construction of three battle-ships which are expected to 
cost over 150 million dollars. The contract for a fourth 
battle-ship has been held up pending a further study of 
the bids. 

The contracts awarded are for ships of 35,000 tons. 
When they are completed the United States will have 
five of this size, two being already under constiucdon. 

The officials state that the armament and ammunition 
outlays are not included in the cost of construction which 
would raise the total expenditure on the three new 
battle-ships to 225 imlhon dollars. They will not be 
leady for five years 

Mr. Snyder, chairman of the Military Appropriations 
Sub-committee of Congress, declared, after conferring 
with officials of the War department, that President 
Roosevelt’s expanded programme of national defence will 
give the United States the strongest air force in the 
world by 1942 — Reuter. 

Mysore Congress on Viduraswatham 
Report 

Bangalore, Nov. 25. 

The Working Committee of the Mysore Congress, in 
course of a statement ' issued to the press states that it 
IS emphatically of opinion that the report of the 
Viduraswatham disturbances and the Government order 
thereon “constitute a travesty of truth and justice and 
that the Committee has only functioned as a costly 
machinery of the Government for generally confirming 
the Government communique on the incidents and for 
condemning the legitimate and peaceful activities of the 
Mysore State Congress and for hampering the struggle 
for freedom in Mysore.” 

The Working Committee emphatically repudiates the 
charge of the Ramesam Committee that a “ campaign of 
unparalleled virulence without any regard to truth was 
conducted by the Congress.” 

It is also pointed out that the committee have ruled 
out discussion of political reforms as alien to the scope 
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of their enquiry hut had nevertheless suggested the 
introducuon of the Criminal Law Amendment Act in 
Mysoie. — '' United Press'’ 

Likely Move to Crush Indian States 
People’s Agitation ? 

Bombay, Nov. 25. 

Theie are peisistent rumours in the city that a Sft 

of ordinances calculated to ciush the movement h>r 
responsible government in States are likely to be 
piomulgaled by the Cential Government shortly. 

This Is believed to be a sequel to the recent change 
in the altitude of the Cential Government towaids the 
agitation in Slates from non-intervention to activ^e 
sympathy wnli the Princes. — “ United PressP 

If the rumours be true, the Central 
Government cannot be praised for wise states- 
manship. Repression may delay the people’s 
triumph, but it cannot crush them. It can only 
make the Central Government and the Princes 
concerned more unpopular than they are 
already. 

Conflicting Rumours About Rajkot 

Bombay, Nov. 25. 

It is also stated that the piovision^i of the Princes' 
Protection Act, so far as it applies to Rajkot might be 
stiffened. In this connection, it is stated that the 
Government of India do not look with favour on the 
growing volume of agitation in Rajkot. 

Negotiations for a compromise, however, continue and 
Mr. Anantrai Pattani, Dewan of Bhavnagar had a 
discussion with the Rajkot Dewan and Sir Patrick Cadeil 
recently on the present situation in Rajkot when he is 
understood to have advised the latter to send for Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel . — United Press’’ 

Biharis Owning Land in Bengal 

A Bihar daily writes ; 

“ Nowhere m Bengal is the Bihari or the Oriya 
permitted to acqiiiie rights in land and neither is 
commonly employed as an agiicultiiral labourer.” — Part 
1, p. 143. 

So in nalionaliirt Bengal, served by super-nationalist 
papers like the “ Patiika ” and the “ Hindustan Standard,'^ 
Bihans and Oriyas are not allowed to acqune rights in 
land, aie not allowed to engage themselves even as agri- 
cultural field-labourers, although in Bihar, Bengalis 
may purchase lands, acquire Zamindaiis, start busmens 
concerns, using the lesources of tlie province, and for 
employment to posts of non-coolie and non-menial classes 
indent their kith and kin fiom outside, ignoring even 
their old co-national®, speaking the same tongue and 
proud of the same cultuie as their own. 

The passage quoted by the Bihar paper 
IS from Part 1 of the Bengal Census Report 
for the year 1921, 

The sentences which immediately follow 
the one quoted by the Bihar paper from the 
1921 Beligal Census Report, are : 

“A possible exception to this rule exist (s) in the 
Dinajpui Rangpur districts where there may have 
been. as. many as, 30,000 Biharis found employed as fiield. 


labouieis but not more. The rule does not apply to 
Santals, etc., who aie willing to take up vacant and 
comparatively unfertile lands on the outcrops of the Old 
Alluvium in West and North Bengal and have been 
allowed to do so.” 

Mr. W. H. Thompson, I C.S., superinten- 
dent, census operations, Bengal (1921), perhaps 
used the words ‘ permitted ’, ‘ rule ‘exception’, 
‘ allowed etc , in a Pickwickian, or rather a 
‘ Thompsonian ’ sense which we whose mother- 
tongue IS not English cannot understand. He 
has not told us who did not permit some and 
allowed others, nor who made the rule or the 
exception. There is no rule in the legal sense 
preventing Biharis or Oriyas from acquiring 
land or working as field-labourers in Bengal. 

After saying that 30,000 Biharis were 
employed as field-labourers in Rangpur and 
Dinajpur, he adds the words, “ but not more 
Did he want or expect all or most of the 
field-labourers in Rangpur and Dinajpur to be 
Biharis to the exclusion of Bengali field- 
labourers ? 

When he says that in Bengal neither the 
Bihari nor the Oriya is commonly employed 
as an agricultural labourer, and adds that in 
Dinajpur and Rangpur 30,000 are so employed, 
it is quite easy to understand that where there 
are sufiScient numbers of Bengali field-labour- 
ers to do the work, Biharis are not employed, 
but where the former are not sufiBcient in 
number Biharis are employed, as for example 
in Dinajpur and Rangpur. There is nothing 
unusual in this. 

Mr. Thompson has not told us why what 
he found in Rangpur and Dinajpur, and what 
the Census Superintendent in 1931 found in 
Bogva, Jessore and' Nadia, should be considered 
an ‘ exception ’ to the ‘ rule ’. 

Examples may be given of Biharis acquiring 
land in Bengal. One wall suffice. The Maha- 
rajadhiraj of Durbhanga owns extensive 
Zamindari property in the district of Bankura. 
It was acquired within living memory. If a 
big Zamindari can be and has been acquired, 
small plots also can be and have been acquired. 
It is not necessary to compile a list of smaller 
Bihari proprietors of land m Bengal. The 
following passage from the Bengal Census 
Report, Part 1, of 1931, page 99, will show that 
thousands of persons from Bihar have acquired 
land in Bengal and settled there who are “ now 
returned as native born ” : 

_ “ Bogra in this way received colonist® from Bihar 
duiing the middle of the last century. The decay of 
Jessore and parts of Nadia is similarly attracting settlers 
from Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas In these 
three districts the figures of immigrants are by no means 
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the same as those of other than Bengalis since a 
considerable proportion of the population in these 
districts, whose ance tois were introduced dining the 
last century, is now returned as native born although 
of course retaining its aboriginal race Thus taking 
only four of the groups originative in east Bihai, (which 
implies that there are o'hei gioups oiiginative in Bihai, — 
Ed, M. R.) VIZ, Bhumij, Miinda, Oraon and Santal, 
the figures in Bogra, Je soie and Nadia are 12,272, 4863 
and 8,295, wheieas the total immigration fiom Bihar 
and Oiissa is, respectively, only 9,920, 3,627 and 6623 
In such areas as Burdwan, Rajshahi and the Chii'agong 
Divisions, conditions exist which definitelv encouiage 
even the immigrant to some of the industrial aieas to 
bring his family with him ” 

It is to be hoped that it will not be con- 
tended that the Bhumij and other settlers in 
Bengal whose ancestors came from Bihar are 
not Biharis by lineage. Should' that be 
wrongly contended however, it is to be hoped 
that in any case the Maharajadhiraj of Dur- 
bhanga and the Rajput and Bhumihar Brahman 
Zamindars owning Zamindaris in Bengal will 
be admitted to be genuine Biharis. 

In Bengal there is no law which can 
prevent any non-Bengali from acquiring land 
And that is quite right from the human and 
nationalist points of view 

Transfer of Land Under Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act 

We have said and shown in the foregoing 
note that there is no law in Bengal preventing 
non-Bengalis from acquiring land in this pro- 
vince Not being lawyers we have done so 
after consulting a leading advocate We have 
no detailed knowledge of the tenancy laws 
prevailing in different parts of the province 
of Bihar. We do not know whether they are 
similar to the Bengal laws. A friend has drawn 
our attention, however, to the sub-sections of 
section 46 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 
(Amendment Act, 1938), which is Bihar Act 
II of 1938, printed below 

46 (3) An occupancy raiyat, who is an aboriginal 

or a member of a scheduled caste, may transfer his 
right in his holding or a poition of his holding by sale 
or exchange to another ahoiiginal or to another person 
who IS a member of a scheduled caste, as the ca e may 
be. and who is resident within the local limits of ihe 
police station area within which the holding is situa’e 
and with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner by 
gift or will to a near relative without limitation of 
residence. 

(4) (a) An occupancy raiyat,. who is not an 
aboriginal or a member of a scheduled caste, may 
transfer his right in his holding or any portion thereof 
to any person who is resident ’ within the local limits of 


* Obviously “ the conditions ” include the availabi- 
ity to the immigrant of land to settle in and cultivate, 
-Ed., M-, R 


the police station area within which the holding is 
situate by sale, exchange, gift, will, mortgage or lease. 

One of the objects of these sub- 
sections appears to be to prevent land 
passing out of the hands of the aboriginal 
and scheduled caste people ovming and culti- 
vating it into the hands of those who are not 
cultivators That is a good object. But it may 
sometimes be that an aboriginal and scheduled 
caste would-be purchaser, living just outside 
the local limits of the police station area within 
which the holding is situate or at some distance, 
may offer the highest price for it; and he 
may also be a cultivator himself. Why should 
the vendor be deprived of the pecuniary advan- 
tage of selling it to such a man ? The Bihar 
Government has published lists of the 
aboriginals and the scheduled castes residing 
in Chota Nagpur. Do the lists include the 
Bengali aboriginals and Bengali scheduled caste 
people resident in or outside Chota Nagpur 
who are cultivators ? If they do, they are not 
open to criticism If they do not, the discrimi- 
nation requires to be explained and justified. 

Bengal BUI to Gag Press & 

Public Speakers 

In our last October number we criticized 
the “Bengal Official Records Bill” which was 
published in an extraordinary issue of the 
official Calcutta Gazette on September first last. 
The Official Records Bill of which the text has 
been published last month appears to be sub- 
stantially identical with the one published in 
September Some of the sections of this bill 
are printed below. 

Definitions — 2. In this Act the expiessions 
newspapers,’ “ news-sheet ” and “ press ” have ihe 
meanings assigned to them in section 2 of the Indian 
Press (Emergency PoweiO Act, 1931. 

Prohibition of unauthorised publication of official 
records 3 Whoever publishes in a newspaper or news- 
sheet or otherwise, by words oi signs, written or spoken, 
communicates to one or more per=ons any unpublished 
official record relating to any affairs of State oi any 
matter derived iheiefrom or any comment thereon except 
with the previous permission of the Provincial Govern- 
ment or any authority empowered in that behalf by the 
Provincial Governments obtained in such manner as the 
Provincial Government may by notification presciibe, 
shall be punishable , with imprisonment . which, ^ may 
extend to one year or with fine or with botli. ^ j- 

Explanation 1. — ^An official record conHEumc^ed 
confidentially to any person before publicalio’nr-is’Vtan 
unpublished official record wathin the meaning- of "this 
section ^ 

. Explanation 2.— Where an offence under this .section 
relates to publication in a newspaper or" newsrsHeet, fhe 
editor thereof, the author of the offending matter^and the 
keeper of the press on which the newspaper or nnws- 
sbeet was printed are severally liable unfe ;^rs *s|!ntion. 
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After a person has been convicted and 
sentence of imprisonment or fine or both has 
been pronounced on hm for an offence under 
this law, he must not think that he would not 
be subjected to any additional punishment 
for practically the same offence. For, section 
4 runs as follows : 

Information regarding an offence under section 3 to 
be given. 4. (1) On demand by an authority empowered 

in this behalf by the Provincial Government, it shall be 
the duty of any person convicted of an offence under 
section 3 to give in writing all information in his power 
relatina: to such offence. 

(2) Whoever fails to give all such information as 
aforesaid or give*^ any such information falselv shall be 
punishable with imprismnment which may extend to one 
year or with fine or with both. 

One consfQuence of this section will be 
that if the person convicted declines to disclose 
the source of his information, additional punish- 
ment will be inflicted on him; and if he betrays 
his informant or informants and savs how and 
from whom he obtained the official seeyets 
made public by him, which would he avainst 
the canons of journalistic honour and conven- 
tion; the official or officials concerned will be 
punished. 

Sub-section (3) of section 5 lays down 
that trials under the proposed law may be held 
in camera, which is objectionable : 

5. (3) In addition and without prejudice to any 
powers which a Court may possess to order the exclusion 
of the public from any proceedings, if in the course of 
the trial of any person under this Act or of an appeal 
against a conviction thereunder application is made by 
the prosecution, on the ground that the publication of any 
evidence to be given or of any statement to be made in 
the course of the -proceedings would be preiudicial to the 
interests of the State, that the public shall be excluded 
during any part of the hearing, the Court may make ati 
order to that effect, but the passing of sentence shall in 
any case take place in public. 

One can understand that the unauthorized' 
and premature publication of military plans, 
army manoeuvres, and the like may injure the 
State and the public and may, therefore, be 
penalised. Another kind^ of official information 
to which we are just going to refer must also 
be kept secret in the interests of the State. In 
Baying a compliment to the trustworthiness of 
Indian officials, high and low, Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, a former Finance Member of the 
Goveriunent of India, said in the course of a 
^eech in 1913 : 

“Three years ago when it fell to my lot to impose 
new taxes, it was imperative that their nature should 
setpt until they were officially announced, 
merybudy in the department had to he entrusted with 
this secret. Any one of these, from high officials 
low ^-paid compositors of the Government Press, would 
''have’" become a "millionaire by using that secret 


improperly. But even under such tremendous temptation 
not one betrayed his trust So well was the secret kept 
that a ship laden with silver in Bombay delayed 
unnecessarily its unloading for three days and was 
consequently caught ihy the new tax” 

It is not the divulging of official information 
only of the kinds indicated above that the Bill 
penalizes If passed into law, it will enable 
the Government to punish the divulger of any 
kind of official information which the Ministiy 
or other officials may wish for their own con- 
venience and interest to keep secret. It will 
not be necessary for the prosecution to prove 
that its divulgence has injuriouslv affected the 
interests of the State or the public. 

No doubt the bill gives the Provincial 
Government power to exclude cert.ain records 
from the operation of the proposed law : 

P^wer to exclude certain rf^cords from the operation 
of this Act : — 8. The Provincial Government mav, from 
time to time hv notification in the “Official Gaze’^te,” 
exclude anv record or class of offical record from 

the operation of this Act. 

But it can scarcely be expected that the 
Government will be in a hurry to exclude such 
oliicial records as the public may be particular- 
ly interested in having a knowledge of betimes 

Let us give a few examples of the kind of 
official information whose unauthorized pub- 
lication was and in future will be in the public 
interest, but which the Bill, if it becomes law, 
will certainly penalise hereafter. 

Lord Curzon’s proposal for the partition 
of Bengal was subjected to severe criticism in 
a minute by Sir Henry Cotton, then Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. The former ordered 
that that minute should not be published. But 
it was published by Surendranath Banerjea in 
defiance of that order in his Bengalee. He 
thereby promoted public good. The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika also published secret official 
information on several occasions, relating, for 
example, to Kashmir, Gilgit, Bhopal, etc., there- 
by serving the public but incurring the wrath 
of ‘the powers that be.’ In recent times the 
Hindusthan Standard has done quite the right 
thing by publishing two successive drafts of the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill. Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, M L A , in his speech at the 
Calcutta University .Institute on the 1st Septem- 
ber last read out extracts from a secret report 
of a Press Officer of the Government of Bengal 
and the following extract from a Note of the 
Bengal Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Buq:- 

'■ “In my opinion We should at once undertake 
legislation to compel newspapers to reserve two columns 
at any rate for the publication of Governmental mattere. 
If we cannot give them sufficient matters to fill the two 
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columns, they will still keep the unutilised portions 
vacpnt in order to show that these columns have been 
reserved entirely for Government publications. It is on 
these conditions we can allow the press to function in 
our country.” 

The extracts read out by Mr Sarat Chandra 
Bose have not injured either the State or the 
public. On the contrary, they have warned the 
public of possible dangers ahead, and have 
warned the Chief Minister also that the public 
will not submit to such legislation. But if the 
Bill becomes law, no one will be able to publish 
such things hereafter without running the risk of 
being punished. 

Responsible Government in 
Bhavnagar ? 

The Bombay Chronicle has published the 
following telegram : 

(From Our Correspondent) 

Bhavnagar, Nov 22. 

Dewan Anaxitraybhai Pattani ?nd Nanabhai Bhatt of 
Baxinamurti arrived here today aft^r long talks over 
political matters with Mahatmaii at Wardha. 

It is understood that Anantraybhai as arbitrator of 
the Ra)kot S^ate and Nanabhai as representative of the 
Kathiawar Raikiva Parishad saw Mabatman and 
Sardar Patel and discussed the Rajkot problem in detail. 

A scheme of Responsible Government in the 
administration of states is under prenaration by His 
Highness Krishnakumarsinhji and the Dewan. 

According to the scheme limited powers are to be 
granted to one special council of people with a limited 
field of Responsible Government to be introduced as an 
experiment. 

This Scheme of Responsible Government is likely 
to be officially announced in the first week of December. 

If any ruling Prince tries to do good to his 
people, we have every desire to be appreciative. 

We do not want to be censorious. But it is 
much to be desired that those among our ruling 
princes who wish to rule like statesmen will bear 
in mind that their people have come to know 
what rights the nationals of other lands and 
even of British-ruled India enjoy, that they have 
become restive, that they are as intelligent as 
foreigners, and that this is the age of the aero- 
plane. So whatever rights, important or 
otherwise, these princes wish to confer on their 
People should be given to them quickly and 
irrevocably; not at a snail’s pace and experi- 
mentally. 

Progressive Tendency in Mayurbhanj 

Mayurbhanj is the premier Indian state in 
Orissa. It is pleasing to note that it is not 
‘making history in the way that Dhenkanal, 
Talcher and some other Orissa states have been 


unhappily doing, but has decided to move 
forward. An extraordinary issue of the Mayur- 
bhanj State Gazette, dated the 23rd November, 
1938, announces that 

It is the intention of the Maharaja to bring the 
people of Mayurbhanj into closer touch with the State 
administration; and it is expedient, as a step in that 
direction, to constitute regular representative organizations 
in order to enable them to formulate local opinion in all 
matters concerning the well-being of the people in 
general and serve as mediums of communication of such 
opinion to the State authorities. 

In accordance with this intention of the 
Maharaja a Praja Sabha will be constituted in 
each of the four sub-divisions of the State and in 
the municipal town of Baripada, with not less 
than 50 per cent of elected members, and not 
more than 50 per cent to be nominated by the 
Dewan. In the sub-divisions the adult male 
ponulation will form the electorate, that is, there 
will be adult male suffra.a:e, and in Baripada, 
the capital, the registered voters of the 
municipality. 

7. A Praia Sabha may, at ?ny duly convened 
meeting, consider all questions affpcting the well-being 
of the peaplo including matters i elating to : (g) educa- 
tion. (Z>) nublic health and medical relief, (c) water 
supply, (d) agriculture, (e) communif'ation, and (/) 
grievances of a general character, deserving consideration 
of th'’ State authorities. 

Thoup^h it is not a stride but a step that 
Mayurbhani has taken, it is definitive and 
a step in the riq:ht direction, which should lop^i- 
cally and naturally lead to other progressive 
developments. 

Go-ahead Orchha 

His Highness the Maharaja of Orchha has taken 
steps to stop child marriages by introducing a ‘Child 
Marriage Restraint Act’ in his state. Offences under 
this Act have been made cognizable and the lowest age 
limit for marriages is 14 for girls and 18 for bovs. 

His Highness has also introduced from the same 
date the Unequal Marriages Act, according to which 
persons having 20 or more than 20 years’ difference 
between their ages cannot marry. Non-observance of 
this rule would be an offence 

Another measure of reform deals with the right of 
all women to divorce their husbands under special 
circumstances. 

The work of survey and settlement of the state is 
nearing completion and it is hoped will end in giving 
considerable relief to his peasantry. In the meantime 
large arrears have been remitted and facilities for the 
extension of cultivation have been enlarged. 

By an Agricultural Relief Act introduced some' two 
years ago, agriculturists were given adequate relief against 
attachment of their propertv under civil decrees. But 
as a further measure of relief. His Highness has recently 
ordered that from Dec. 1, 1938, all execution of civil 
decrees against th« agriculturists will he held in suspense 
for three years, after which the position of the agricultu- 
rists will he reviewed. 
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An amendment to tlie provision of the Civil Procedure 
Code has been made with a view to enable the executing 
courts to fix easy instalments even in those cases where 
instalments were not fixed at the time of decree. Under 
the old law the courts could not do so without the 
consent of the decree holder 

Tikamgaih, the capital of Orchha state, had for three 
years past its own municipal board, but since July 1938, 
it has been made an entirely nnn-official body, consisting 
wholly of elected members with an elected chaiiman of 
their own 

Responsible Government in Oundh 

The Raja Saheb of Oundh has been perhaps 
the first among the rulers of the 
smaller Indian States t o grant t o his 
people the right of responsible self-govern- 
ment. He has been long known to educated 
India as a cultured patron of learning and 
literature who donated one lakh of rupees for 
the entical edition of the Mahabharat which 
is being published by the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute of Poona. He is also an artist who 
is illustrating this edition himself. To physi- 
cal culturists he is known for his Surya- 
namaskar system of physical exercises 

Who Is A Cultivator ? 

If the owner of a small piece of land drives 
the plough himself and tills it and grows and 
hpvests some crop without the help of any 
hired labourer, there is no difficulty in saying 
thdt he is a cultivator. But, though he may 
not hire anybody to help him, he receives the 
help of his family. 

When the holdings are larger, if the owners 
belong to the cultivating class, they may 
personally take part in some of the agricultural 
operations, but generally most of the work is 
done by field-labourers, who are most often paid 
in kind and some times in cash. Some owners of 
big holdings belonging to the cultivating class 
do not, however, themselves drive the plough, 
use the spade, or ply the hoe or the sickle. But 
perhaps they, too, are considered cultivators. 

_In the socialist view it is the man who 
cultivates the soil who is its rightful owner. 
It is not our intention to support or oppose 
that view. What we want to say is that if 
that view were literally interpreted, it is only 
the peasant owning a small plot of land which 
he can himself till and of which he- can reap 
and- p,mer the harvest himself without dhe heb 
of anybody else, who will be entitled to be i^e 
r^Ktful owner of his holding. Proprietors of 
bigger holdings must then be deprived of what 
they cannot themselves till and utilize. Thus 
the whole Cotintry must be cjit-up inter yery 


small and uneconomic holdings. In countries 
like the United States of America, Soviet Russia, 
etc , agricultural operations are carried on on a 
large scale and according to the latest and most 
improved scientific methods Tractors and 
other machinery are used It is in these 
countries that the yield per acre is veiy high. 
The yield in India is very low. 

If the yield in our countiy is to be increased 
— and it ought certainly to be increased, the 
literal interpretation of the word cultivator 
must be given up and larger holdings and large 
scale farming must become the rule We are 
not proposing the expropriation or extinction 
of the small peasant-farmers They must be 
taught to combine and co-operate and turn 
their holdings into big collective farms. And 
m these big farms tractors and other machinery 
may be used. Some of the landlords themselves 
may become farmers. 

Landlord Peasants ” 

We have said above that some of the 
landlords may themselves become farmers. In 
fact, if they want to save themselves, body and 
soul, and save their families, they must turn 
“ peasants ”. For socialism is in the air. And 
W'hether one calls oneself a socialist or not, 
every intelligent and right-thinking man must 
admit, at least to himself, that parasitism is 
bad and leads to degeneration, and that self- 
reliance is good and makes for virility and a 
fully developed personality. It would, therefore, 
be a blessing for the owners of landed estates 
as well as to the country if they turned ‘ tractor- 
peasants ’ and cultivated some of their lands 
themselves. 

To this year’s January number of The 
Modern Review Professor Dr. Nanda Lai 
Chatter] i of the Lucknow University contribu- 
ted an article on “Educated Unemployment 
and Large Scale Farming. ” In that article he 
has described how an educated young man 
drives his own tractor and cultivates his own 
farm of some thousands of acres at village 
Hariharpur in the district of Manbhum. He 
is his own mechanic also. Some of our big 
landlords try ‘ to become pilots of their- own 
aeroplanes That is good Some have other 
hobbies. Why not make large scale farming 
a hobby ? If our young landlords, or landlords’ 
sons had the hobby of being their own tractor- 
drivers and cultivated their own farms, it wopld 
be a productive hobby. And they could claim 
to be peasants, too! 
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“ Ahimsa and The Indian National 
Congress 

Even those with whom “ ahimsa ” or non- 
violence IS not like an article of a religious 
creed and who believe that there are occasions 
when it is right and permissible for both indivi- 
duals and bodies of men to use weapons of 
offence, agree with Congressites m holding that 
India’s struggle for freedom from the British 
yoke should and must be non-violent. Con- 
gressmen believe that full independence can be 
won by non-violent means. Considering our 
relations with the British people, the gradual 
development of the' British temperament in a 
certain direction, the trend of world-forces, and 
the world situation, the Congress view appears 
to be right. 

That some at any rate, if not all, Congress 
provincial governments are making arrange- 
ments for giving young men military training, 
IS not for winning independence but for main- 
taining it after it has been won. That shows 
that many leading Congressmen are not as 
thorough-going ‘ahiinsaists’ as Mahatma Gandhi, 
who believes that if independence can be won 
without recourse to violence, it can also be kept 
without resort to it. Of course military train- 
ing has a physical, disciplinary, and character- 
building value even for those who never intend 
to or will become soldiers But it is believed 
that Congress M nistnes intending to provide 
facilities for military training attach import- 
ance to its military value also 

Perhaps they think, too, that military train- 
ing is essentially necessary to cure an emascula- 
ted people of the dread of the mere sight of 
blood and of weapons like even pcn-knives. 

Those who think that freedom and indepen- 
dence can be preserved without recourse to 
actual fighting, appear to think that if we do 
not submit to the aggressors and do not carry 
out their bidding, though they may at first in- 
dulge m wholesale slaughter or massacre, the 
horror of it will ultimately soften their hearts and 
they will finally refrain from enslaving us We 
cannot dogmatically assert that this cannot 
happen. But if it happens at all, the process 
of which this may be the last stage will take 
a long time, during which much blood will be 
shed and cruel repression will most probably 
degrade our national character in the direction 
of cowardice and servility. 

As regards the horror of massacres affect- 
ing the herats of the slayers, it cannot be 
asserted that it is certain or even most probable. 
It is not necessary to ransack past history for 


illustrations in support of our observation. 
During the present Smo- Japanese war, thou- 
sands — some say laklis — of non-combatant 
men and women and children have been killed. 
That has not softened the hearts of the Japanese. 
They continue to bomb towns and villages and 
kill the civilian population. 

If the population of a country consisted 
only of adult males and if they resolved m a 
body neither to fight nor to submit to the in- 
vader, but preferred rather to get killed, it 
might not be necessary to object to this possible 
sell-iinmolation. But every country has its 
quota of minors of both sexes — babes and 
children — and its women. It is the bounden and 
sacred duty of the adult males to protect the 
w'omen and children. No such male, if he has 
any manhood in him, should or can allow the 
women and children to be slam or carried into 
captivity without doing his utmost to protect 
them. We do not know what is the non- 
violent utmost that can be done to protect 
them or what the efficacy of that non- 
Violent endeavour may be. It may be and 
often must be that even armed endeavour to 
protect women and children will be fruitless. 
But in such cases those who make such endea- 
vour (and survive such endeavour) w'lll have 
the consolation, poor though it be, that they 
had tried both persuasion and force in the 
discharge of their duty. 

The massacre of women and children, like 
the massacre of men, may sometimes appear 
horrible to the slayers, and the horrible sight 
may so influence the minds of even brutal men 
as to deter them from further slaughter. But 
the ravishment of women or their consignment 
to a life of shame — a worse fate for the victims 
than death, is not generally considered horrible 
— such is the stage of civilization we have 
reached. Therefore, though it may be imagined 
that the horrors of massacre may deter even 
brutal men from further slaughter, it cannot 
be expected that the aforesaid fate of women 
wull strike the generality of males as horrible. 
Why, even in times of peace, the Muslim 
community of Bengal does not raise its voice 
against the abduction of even Muslim women, 
and the Hindu community has never yet made 
any adequate effort to protect its women. 

When the honour and safety of women are 
threatened, men who are men cannot stand by 
and look on. They can only choose to die 
fighting m defence of the women. And if the 
women cannot defend themselves, self-immo- 
lation in the old honourable Rajput way or 
some equivalent method would be preferable. 
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Human life is sacred. But the lives of 
aggressors are not more sacred than those of the 
persons whom they attack. 

If when India had won freedom and inde- 
pendence by non-violent means, she did not 
possess adequate defensive power on land and 
sea and in the air, most probably, if not certain- 
ly, some aggressive nation or other would attack 
her. The reason for her not possessing sufiScient 
defensive forces would be faith in ‘ ahimsa ’ or 
the belief in the sacredness of human life. But 
as the mvaders would be persons having no 
faith in ‘ ahimsa ’, they would not consider the 
lives of Indians sacred and would not refrain 
from blling Indians. Hence our faith in 
‘ahimsa’ would result in the safety of the 
aggressors, and their lack of faith in ‘ ahimsa ’ 
would result in Indians being killed In other 
words, Indians then living would have to practi- 
cally recognise that the lives of their enemies 
were sacred and their own lives were not sacred. 
Men spiritually advanced may think that death 
does not matter, or that this world is not so 
important as the next. May be. But why has 
life been given to man at all, with the desire 
and power of self-preservation ? Is it a virtue 
to get killed by brutal men ? Why is it not a 
virtue then to, get killed by tigers and other 
beasts of prey ? 

The reader must not think that we do not 
value “ ahimsa ”. We do. But we are puzzled 
how it will work. 

It may be argued that fighting in self- 
defence would rouse the passions of the aggres- 
sors, making them more bloodthirsty and lust- 
ful and leading to more horrible massacres and 
to greater outrages on women than if only a 
non-violent protest were made and resolve of 
non-submission declared and adhered to. It 
may be said in reply that if fighting in self- 
defence were successful, as is not unoften the 
case, such success would be worth all the loss 
of the lives of the heroic defenders and would 
prevent the future dishonouring and degrada- 
tion of the women of the people attacked. 
Moreover, if the people attacked thought it 
all-important not to rouse the passions of the 
aggressors and to keep them pleased, that object 
could be best gained by quick and quiet 
submission without even any verbal protest ! 

“ Pictures of Japanese Atrocities 
Again 

The poet-sage Rabindranath Tagore has 
received the following letter from an American 
journalist' in Shanghai with reference to the 


letters recently exchanged between himself and 
the Japanese poet Yone Noguchi : 

“ I have just read the letters lately exchanged between 
you and the Japanese poet Noguchi. 

“ His letter, to which you have replied so effectively, 
is such a tissue of fabrication and hypocrisy as must 
reveal to you the extent to which regimentation of 
thought has gone in Japan. No one is free from its 
influence and none, of course, dares oppose it. 

“ I have been here for some time and I know pretty 
well what the Japanese are doing and how they aie doing 
It. Lately I have seen some photographs taken at 
Nanking — and by Japanese soldiers themselves — photo- 
graphs of slaughter and rape, too horrible even to talk 
about. The ruthlessness of the Japanese in this invasion 
of China cannot have been parallelled since the fall of 
Tyre.” — {United Press). 

Ethiopia Too Big For Conquest 

The latest issue of The Voice of Ethiopia 
(October 29, 1938) tells its readers ; 

Ethiopia is too big to be easily conquered. Her 
natural fortresses of mountains and forests and ram and 
swamp will protect her with the determination of her 
gallant people from outside foes for a long time to come. 

A recent traveller in Ethiopia, Einst Wiese, reports 
in Harpers Magazine : “ This country is much too big,” 
an Italian economic expert confessed to me soon after 
my arrival in Addis Ababa. It was a statement I was 
to hear many times during my travels, “A tenth portion 
of the entire area which would exclude the formidable 
mountain ranges where rebel bands may hide in safety, 
would have been more adequate for Italy’s investment of 
materials and man-power.” 

Ethiopia is a country of 350,000 square miles or 
more, bigger than England and France together, it is a 
country with many mountain ranges offering good natural 
protection to its inhabitants. 

The Italians confess that the problem is too formi- 
dable for them. They have not the money to carry out 
their schemes of conquest and settlement. 

The war in Ethiopia has been going on now for 

three years and the Italians have made no headway. 

They maintain a huge army in Ethiopia, for the Ethiopians 
do not propose to surrender their country so easily* 

The Italians must first conquer Ethiopia before they can 
leap any benefit from it. And the Ethiopians are very 
far from being conquered. 

Roads and Conquest 

The Italians need roads in order to wage a successful 
war. They have not the money to build roads such as 
can^ withstand the heavy seasonal rams that fall in 
Ethiopia. Therefore, the war will continue for some 

time yet unless the nations — England and France — come 
to the aid of Italy with money Let us, Black people, 
do our utmost in aiding our people in Ethiopia. 

Self-determination to Suit Hitler 

_ According to the No Frontier News Service, 
writing on minorities, 

Objective figures are hard to obtain, for statistics 
are frequently padded. But without doubt, at least 
30,000,000 inhabitants of Europe are held under govern- 
ment controls contrary to their traditions or desires 
In South Tyrol, under Italian rule, are more than 400,000 ■ 
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German-speaking Austrians In Poland are some 
4,500,000 Russians, 70,000 Lithuanians, 2,000,000 Jews, 
and almost a million Germans. These are only a few 
cases out of many in Europe. 

There are also three million German- 
speaking Swiss in Switzerland. 

There is no knowing when Herr Hitler 
will find it necessary and convenient to demand 
self-determination for at least the German- 
speaking population in the countries mentioned 
above. 

Mahatma Gandhi on The Jews in 
Germany and Palestine 

In the course of an article on “ The Jews ” 
in Hanjan Mahatma Gandhi writes : 

“ My sympathies are all with the Jews. I have 
known them intimately in South Africa. Some of them 
became lifelong companions. Through these friends I 
came to learn much of their age-long persecution. They 
have been the untouchables of Christianity. The parallel 
between their treatment by Christians and the treatment 
of untouchables by Hindus is very close. Religious 
sanction has been invoked in both cases for the justifica- 
tion of the inhuman treatment meted out to them. Apart 
from the friendships, therefore, there is the more common 
universal reason for my sympathy for the Jews. 

“But my sympathy does not blind me to the lequire- 
ments of justice. The cry for the national home for the 
Jews does not make much appeal to me. The sanction 
for It is sought in the Bible and the tenacity with which 
the Jews have hankered after return to Palestine. Why 
should they not, like other peoples of the earth, make 
that country their home where they are born and where 
they earn their livelihood?’^ 

The Jews of many countries, though not 
of all, may answer : “ Because we are not 
allowed to make that country our home where 
we are born and where we earn our livelihood. ” 

“ Palestine belongs to the Arabs in the same sense 
that England belongs to the English or France to the 
French. It is wrong and inhuman to impose the Jews 
on the Arabs. What is going on in Palestine today 
cannot be justified by any moral code of conduct. The 
mandates have no sanction but that of the last war. 
Surely it would be a crime against humanity to reduce 
the proud Arabs so that Palestine can be restored to the 
Jews partly or wholly as their national home. 

“The nobler course would be to insist on a just 
treatment of the Jews wherever they are born and bred. 
The Jews bom in France are French in precisely the 
same sense that Christians born in France are French. 

We do not think that Palestine can be said 
to belong to the Arabs alone in the same sense 
that England belongs to the English or France 
to the- French. For, Palestine was the ancient 
home of the Hebrew race, and even after the 
dispersion there has been a small Jewish popu- 
lation in Palestine for centuries— -how many 
centuries we cannot tell offhand. As a religious 


group the Jews of Palestine are an older 
community than the Christian and the Muslim 
Arab,s. We do not defend Britain’s action in 
Palestine. We think the only right course 
would be for the Arabs and the Jews to come 
to an agreement between themselves. There 
are many countries inhabited by different racial 
or religious groups where the groups are not 
artificially prevented! from growing bigger. We 
du not see any just reason why the Jews iii 
Palestine should not be allowed to grow more 
numerous. 

We wholeheartedly support Mahatmaji 
when he says that a just treatment of the Jews 
wherever they are bom and bred should be 
insisted upon. 

But we cannot appreciate his questions, 

“If the Jews have no home but Palestine, will they 
relish the idea of being forced to leave the other parts 
of the world m which they are settled? Or do they 
want a double home where they can remain at will ? ” 

Englishmen have their national home in 
England. Many Englishmen reside in other 
parts of the world, and many of them were 
born there. Many of them have homes in 
more than two countries. Nevertheless they say 
that England is their national home; and it is 
a fact that they can return to England when- 
ever they like. But nobody ever imagined that 
for these reasons they could be justly asked : 
“ Would you relish the idea of being expelled 
from the parts of the world where you resided ? 
Or do you want a double or triple home ? ” 

We do not remember to have read that 
Herr Hitler ever exploited the Jewish cry for 
a national home for justifying the expulsion 
of the Jews from Germany. But now that 
Gandhi ji has unintentionally given a sort of a 
cue, the Germans may take advantage of it. 

Gandhi ji adds : 

But the German persecution of the Jews seems to 
have no parallel in history. The tyrants of old never 
went so mad as Hitler seems to have gone. For he is 
propounding a new religion of exclusive and militant 
nationalism in the name of which any inhumanity becomes 
an act of humanity to be rewarded here and hereafter. 
The crime of an obviously mad but intrepid youth is 
being visited upon his whole race with unbelievable 
ferocity. 

It there ever could be justifiable war in the name 
of and for humanity, a war against Germany, to prevent 
the wanton persecution of a whole race, would be 
completely justified. But I do not believe in any war. 
A discussion of the pros and cons of such a war is, 
therefore, outside my horizon or province. 

But if there can be no war against Germany, even 
for such a crime as is being committed against the Jews, 
surely there can be no alliance with Germany. How can 
there be alliance between a nation which claims to stand 
for justice and democracy and one which is the declared 
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enemy of both ? Or is England drifting towards armed 
dictatorship and all it means ? 

After giving eloquent expression to these 
views and righteous and noble sentiments, 
which will be echoed by all right-thinking 
persons, Mahatmaji asks : 

“Can the Jews resist this organized and shameless 
persecution ? Is there a way to preserve their self- 
respect and not to feel helpless, neglected and forlorn ? ” 

And he rephes, I submit there is He 
reminds the Jews of their faith in a living God, 
He tells them what he would do if he were a 
German Jew, 

“If I were a Jew and were born in Germany and 
earned my livelihood there I would claim Germany as 
my home even as the tallest gentile German may, and 
challenge him to shoot me or cast me in the dungeon: I 
would refuse to be expelled or to submit to discriminating 
treatment. And for doing this I would not wait for the 
fellow Jews to Join me in civil resistance but would have 
confidence that in the end the rest are bound to follow 
my example. If one Jew or aU the Jews were to accept 
the prescription here ofiered, he or they cannot be worse 
off than now. And suffering voluntarily undergone will 
bring them an inner strength and joy which no number 
of resolutions of sympathy passed in the world outside 
Germany can. Indeed even if Britain, France and 
America were to declare hostilities against Germany, they 
can bring no inner joy, no inner strength.” 

After rightly prescribing voluntary suffering 
for the Jews m Germany, Gandhiji draws a para- 
llel between the position of the Indians in South 
Africa before their Satyagraha campaign and 
that of the Jews in Germany and shows that the 
latter are in a more advantageous position to 
offer Satyagraha, 

But the Jews of Germany can offer Satyagraha 
under definitely better auspices than the Indians of South 
Africa. The Jews are a compact, homogeneous community 
in Germany. They are far more gifted than the Indians 
of South Africa. And they have organized world opinion 
behind them. I am convinced that if some one with 
courage and vision can arise among them to lead them 
in non-violent action the winter of their despair can in 
the twinkling of an eye be turned into the summer of 
hope. And what has today become a degrading man- 
hunt can be turned into a calm and determined stand 
offered by unarmed men and women possessing the 
strength of suffering given to them by Jehovah. It will 
be then a truly religious resistance offered against the 
godless fury of dehumanized man. The German Jews 
will score a lasting victory over the German gentiles in 
the sense that they will have converted the latter to an 
appreciation of human dignity, they will have rendered 
service to fellow-Germans and proved their title to be 
the real Germans as against those who are today 
dragging, however unknowingly, the German name into 
the mire. 

No better advice could be given, and there 
is no worthier man to give it than Mahatma 
Gandhi. This can also be said of the similar 


advice which he has given to the Jews in 
Palestine. 

But we do not think it is quite correct to 
say, as Gandhiji does, that “ the Palestine of 
the Biblical conception is not a geographical 
conception ” and that it is only “ in their 
hearts. ” It is certainly in part a geographical 
conception and in part an ideal. Nor do we 
agree that the Jewish settleris in Palestine are 
all despoilers of the Arabs like the Britishers 
Many of them have become owners of land 
there by purchase, many have brought under 
cultivation land never before cultivated, and 
the enterprise of the Jews has been economical- 
ly advantageous to the Arabs also. 

Doctorate for Ex-Vice-chancellor 

The Doctorate m Literature honoris oama, 
conferred last month on Sri jut Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, who recently retired from the 
honorary office of Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, was richly deserved. Though he 
became Vice-chancellor when he was much 
younger than any one who became Vice-chan- 
cellor in any Indian University before, he has 
been among the worthiest and the most usefully 
active. The tributes paid to him by both the 
Chancellor and the Vice-chancellor had no tinge 
of exaggeration. 

When the Governor of Bengal, speaking as 
Chancellor and addressing Dr. Mookerjee, said. 

“Though our paths no longer run together in the 
affairs of the University, I sincerely trust that 1 may 
have the privilege of your help and co-operation in other 
spheres, Ibecause I feel that Bengal needs your services,” 

some persons among the audience must have 
thought that perhaps His Excellency was look- 
ing forward to having him among his Ministers. 

Indian History Congress At Allahabad 
Endorses Roerich Pact 

At the Second Indian History Congress, at 
Allahabad, Dr. Tara Chanid moved and Rai 
Bahadur Brij Mohan Vyas seconded a motion 
for the endorsement of the Roerich Pact and 
the following resolution was unanimously pas- 
sed : 

“Resolved that the Second Indian History Congress 
held at Allahabad approves of the International Pact 
for the protection of artistic and scientific institutions, 
historic monuments, missions and collections, originated 
by Nicholas Roerich, and records its support of the said 
Pact.” 

Rai Bahadur Brij Mohan Vyas, in seconding 
the motion, paid triWe to Prof. Roerich and 
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mentioned that the Pact has already been 
adopted by 21 countries and a very large number 
of learned societies and associations. He stated 
that he had no doubt that by solemnly endorsing 
that great pact m the cause of peace and 
culture that most distinguished and learned 
assembly of scholars from all over India would 
not only be following the footsteps of similar 
assemblies and organizations in other parts of 
the world, but would be lending support to a 
most emergent and significant measure. 

In addition to the many previous adtoptions, 
the Roerich Pact has also been recently 
unanimously endorsed by two International 
Congresses in Paris ; The International Federa- 
tion of Art, Literature and Science and The 
First Congress of International Studies. 

“ Gandhi to Tagore ” 

Correspondents have written to us from 
Burma, Maharashtra and Bengal that the 
passage, headed “ Gandhi to Tagore ”, which 
we' quoted in our last number from Rens 
Fiilop-Miller’s L&rnn anS Gandhi, occurs in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s article' on “ The Great 
Sentinel ” in Young India, 1921. 

Withdrawal of a Paragraph on Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad 

On the 6th November last we wrote a 
letter to Dr. Rajendra Prasad unreservedly 
withdrawing the second paragraph of our note 
on “Dr. Rajendra Prasad on Bengalis in Bihar” 
and expressing regret for the same. It was not 
our intention in that paragraph to cast any 
reflection on his personal honour or to suggest 
that he was capable of consciously and inten- 
tionally doing injustice to the Bengalis in Bihar. 
We wanted only to draw attention to his 
difiiculties But as the wording of the para- 
graph admits of being interpreted in a way in 
which we did not mean it to be interpreted, we 
unreservedly withdrew it. 

We adhere to our arguments on the subject 
of Bengalis in Bihar. 

Women’s Co-operative Industrial 
Home Limited 

The Women’s Co-operative Industrial Home 
Limited, started with the help of the Govern- 
ment under the auspices of the Nari Siksha 
Samiti, of which Lady Abala Bose is the 
president, was opened by Her Excellency Lady 
Brabourne at Dum Dum on the 15th November 


last. As it develops and grows it will be of 
increasing help to the women — particularly the 
widows, of Bengal in making themselves 
economically independent. It has been started 
for the present with 16 thoroughly trained 
workers, and is meant for the benefit of those 
who are trained in weaving, dyeing and print- 
ing, but are too poor to start on their own. 

In this Home, the workers are all share-holders of 
the Association, and they pay for their house-rent and 
maintain themselves out of their earnings. It is expected 
that in a short time they will be able, in addition, to 
save money; and in course of time, these workers who 
came here destitute wiU save enough to set up business 
of their own. By encouragement of the spirit of self- 
help, their character will be changed and the poverty- 
stricken women of Bengal will find means of improving 
their position. 

It is fortunate that there will be no lack of marke- 
ting facilities for the products of the Industrial Home. 
The Bengal Provincial Co-onerative Industrial Society 
Ltd., and the Bengal Home Industries Association have 
placed large orders with the Home, which will fully 
engage the activities of the workers In addition, the 
Home is receiving large orders from industrial firms such 
as The Bengal Water-proof Co, Ltd, which at present 
cannot be taken in hand for lack of workers. So the 
question of additional accommodation is already engag- 
ing the attention of the Board. 

The Home has incurred a liability of 
Rs. 2,000, which the Directors hope the generous 
public will enable them to wipe off early. 

The Society for the Improvement of 
the Backward Classes 

From the latest annual report of the 
Society for the Improvement of Backward 
classes, Bengal and Assam, we take the 
following brief outline of the work done by it 
in 1937-38 : 

L Number of Schools — ^265, including 68 Girls' 
Schools. 

n. Number of students on the rolls — 

Boys 8,902 (1,846 Muhammadans) 

Girls 3,616 (431 Do ) 

III. 30 Scholarships (Boys 10 and Girls 20) of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 118/8/- a month were awarded 
during the year. 

IV. Prizes were awarded to 8 Schools during the 
year. 

V. There were under its control — 

(1) Three Public Libraries. 

(2) One Boy-scout and one Cub troops. 

(3) Arrangements for delivering lantern lectures 
inculcating ideas of sanitary responsibilities. 

VI. The amount spent in grants-in-aid was 
Rs. 51,892-1-9 but the amount spent in Establishment and 
other charges stood only at Rs. 6,132-3-3. 

The comparatively small amount spent in 
establishment and other similar charges by a 
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Society whose activities range over two 
provinces, shows how economically its affairs 
are managed. It has been in existence for the 
last 30 years, is doing very valuable work in 
rural areas among the backward classes, and is 
thoroughly reliaWe. It desires to raise the 
number of schools to 300 It can utilize to the 
best advantage big as well as small donations 
and subscriptions, which may be sent to its 
treasurer Srijut Satish Chandra Chakrabarti, 
M.A., 210-6, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

V. P. Bengali Children Not To Learn 
Mother Tongue ? 

From some resolutions passed by_ the 
United Provinces Bengali Association, published 
in newspapers, we learn that the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education, 
United Provinces, have deprived “the Bengali 
candidates of the facility of learning their 
mother tongue,” and that the High School and 
Intermediate Board of Ajmer and Merwara 
has recently introduced Bengali in the High 
School and Intermediate Examinations. The 
U. P. Bengali Association has drawn the 
attention of the Hon’ble Minister of Education, 
U. P., to the decision of the U P. High School 
and Intermediate Board of Education and 
requested him not to give his assent to it. The 
request of the U. P. Bengali Association is 
reasonable. If Bengali children in U P. learn 
Bengali and through Bengali, they thereby do not 
in the least stand in the way of other children 
receiving education in and through their mother 
tongues. Society in India is so constituted at 
present, that Bengali families settled outside 
Bengal must keep up social relations, e.g., in 
the matter of marriage, with those resident in 
Bengal. It is necessary for Bengali children, 
therefore, wherever they may reside, to know 
Bengali If it be necessary for entering public 
services or the professions of law, medicine, 
etc., _ for Bengali youth to learn any other 
provincial language, they can certainly be asked 
to show that they know it. But the first stages 
of education of all children should be in and 
through their mother tongue. 

■^at the Ajmer-Merwara Board has found 
practicable and necessary should certainly be 
practicable and necessary in U. P. 

Importation of Arms by China 

China had been hitherto receiving arms 
and other war materials from Europe and 
America by sea-routes, the steamers landing 
their cargo in Chinese ports. But since the fall 


of Canton, that is no longer possible. France 
has stopped allowing the transport of munitions 
along the Haiphong-Yunnanfu railway in 
French Indo-China, owing to the Japanese 
threat to occupy Hainan, an island vital to the 
French, only 200 miles from Haiphong. So 
China wants to import arms through Rangoon 
port, to be carried overland across Burma to 
Central China. The cargo-ship Stanhall has 
already reached Rangoon. A section of the 
Burmese object to this as inviting trouble They 
want Burma to remain strictly neutral, follow- 
ing the policy of non-intervention. Most 
probably Japan, too, has directly addressed the 
British Government on the subject. 

We read in an editorial article in the China 
Weekly Review of September 24 last that 
“ General Chiang Kai-shek has supplies of 
ammunition, arms and fuel for another year of 
war stored in well-guarded depots in Szechuan, 
Kweichow, Kwangsi and Yunnan.” It is also 
said in the same article. 

Come whatever may in Europe — the Chinese say— 
this country is in a position to continue resistance on 
a major scale until next spring. By that time, Rusua 
may be ready to strike or Japan may become involved 
in a war with Britain and France. 

But neither Britain nor France is in the 
mood or in a position to fight Japan. It cannot 
be guessed what Russia may do in the near 
future. But it is clear that China will have to 
depend more and more on Soviet Russia for the 
supply of arms. 


Soviet Russia’s Military Strength 

According to Toronto Star Weekly of 
Toronto, Canada, Soviet Russia is more than a 
match for any nation. That is why, when some 
persons in some European countries threw 
doubts on the adequacy of her armed forces, a 
responsible Russian statesman challenged any 
country which liked to take up the gauntlet to 
try her strength. 

The figures given by the Toronto paper 
are based on official Soviet figures, the World 
Almanac, the Encyclopaedia Britannica Year 
Book and Whitaker’s Almanac. Condensed 
from that paper, the facts are : 

Despite the facetious description of the Red Army 
as that with the most living soldiers and the greatest 
number of the dead generals, military authorities of the 
world are unanimous in conceding to -it the position of 
the greatest defensive weapon ever forged by one nation. 

Russia’s army consists of nearly 2,500,000 men 
constantly under arms, backed by a trained reserve of 
18,000,000 and a further partially trained and readily 
mobilisable reserve of 13,000,000. 
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This terrific potential man-power is trained to 
operate the world's largest air force, and 23,(X)0 sailors 
are trained to man the world’s largest fleet of submarine<5. 

Early this year the number of Russia’s first-lme 
aeroplanes was estimated at 6,000. When Hitler took 
Austria Stalin ordered the air-force to be increased lo 
10,000 first-line planes. That means that Russia has 
about 40,000 fighting aeroplanes either ready or under 
construction; for in military parlance ‘first-line’ planes 
means the number of machines ready to fight, backed 
up by from three to four reserve planes to replace the 
wastage of war m the first months of a conflict until 
heavy construction gets under way. 

In 1934 Russia's navy consisted of 20 destroyers, 
112 submarines, 130 fast torpedo boats, a few mine- 
layers and mine-sweepers, survey ships and training 
vessels, and three pre-war battle-ships, four light 
cruisers of the same age and two modern fast cruisers 
Actually since then Soviet authorities have said that 
their naval arm has been quadrupled, and foreign 
authorities have more than once called the Soviet 
submarine fleet the most powerful in the world. 

The mechanisation of the Soviet army is as far ahead 
of that of Italy or Germany as it is in strength. 


Mahatma Hans Raj 

The death of Mahatma Hans Raj is a 
great loss to the Panjab and the Arya Samaj 
in particular and to the whole of India in 
general. He was one of the three great leaders 
of the Arya Samaj to whom in its earlier days 
it owed its progress To the work of the Arya 
Samaj and its D. A.-V. College he devoted his 
energies during the greater part of his active 
career with rare devotion. The College owed 
its reputation, progress and prestige above all to 
him during the earlier part of its history. 
Great self-sacrifice marked his character and 
career. Besides being a great educationist, he 
was an enthusiastic social reformer. He has 
been rightly styled one of the makers of the 
Panjab 

Keshub Chunder Sen Birth 
Centenary 

In our article on Keshub Chunder Sen in 
our last number we wrote that his birth 
centenary had been already celebrated in 
London. Since then there have been elaborate 
celebrations of the centenary in Calcutta by the 
three sections of the Brahmo Samaj, by the 
Indian Journalists’ Association, and the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, Bengal’s premier literary 
society. During the celebration there was a 
pilgrimage undertaken to Keshub’s ancestral 
house in Colutola where he was born, headed by 
Srijut Hirendranath Datta, president of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. Tributes were 
there paid to Keshub by him, Sir Jadunath 


Sarkar and others. At one of the meetings 
Srimati Sarojini Naidu delivered an eloquent 
address on Keshub’s work for women. Sir S 
Radhakrisbnan delivered a thoughtful speech 
at another meeting. Besides lectures, divine 
services, and an exhibition of manuscripts and 
various mementos of the great religious teacher 
and reformer, his Navabidhan Samaj has pub- 
lished during the celebrations many leafiets, 
booklets and books in Bengali and English, 
including the monumental Bengali biography of 
Keshub Chunder by Upadhyaya Gour Gobinda 
Ray in three volumes. 

The centenary has been celebrated in 
Hyderabad (Sind), Lahore, Dehra Dun, Patna, 
Rajahmundry, Bombay, Madras, Dacca and 
other places. The celebrations were very ela- 
borate in Madras. The Calcutta celebrations 
will be resumed and conclude in next Christ- 
mas week. 

Cawnpore will celebrate the centenary on 
the 17th and 18th instant. 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s Articles 
on Emerson 

The name of the late Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
of America is held in great respect in India as 
that of a lifelong and eminent friend of this 
country. He is particularly well known to 
the readers of The Modern Review for his many 
very valuable contributions to its pages. 
During the last year or so of his long life — ^he 
was past ninety, he was engaged in writing a 
book on the great American author Emerson. 
He did not live to finish it. But he finished 
parts of the work in the form of separate papers 
or articles. His surviving daughter Mrs. 
Gertrude Sunderland Safford, who is herself a 
noted scholar and litterateur, has kindly sent 
these to us at our request for publication in our 
Review. We will begin to publish them from 
the next January number, in which will appear 
the article on “ Emerson and His Priends, the 
Children.” It will be found delightful and 
elevating reading. 


“ A New and Better Bible, For All ” 

In Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s article on “A 
New and Better Bible, for All,” published in this 
number, it is written: 

‘‘The world is getting a new Bible, — a Bible far 
more interesting, far more intelligible, far more fresh 
and human, in every way far more valuable than the old. 
From what source does it come ? Wholly from the 
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careful and thorough scholarship of our time,— -mainly 
from what scholars call the higher biblical criticism.” 

Dr. Sunderland’s popularly written scholar- 
ly work on “ The Origin and Character of the 
Bible ” (Indian edition) is an up-to-date work 
embodying the higher biblical criticism. Many 
of our college students and others read the 
Bible. They will find this book interesting, 
informative and educative. 

All-India Inter -University Debate 
in Calcutta 

The first session of the All-India Inter- 
TJniversity Debate, arranged by the Calcutta 
University Law College Union, was held at the 
Senate Hall, Calcutta, on the 26th and 27th 
November last. It aroused great public 
interest. Many of the speeches made were 
high-grade both as regards delivery and argu- 
ments. Thirty-eight students took part in the 
competition. Of them 18 came from such 
centres as Patna, Cuttack, Jubbulpore, Bom- 
bay, Poona, Allahabad, Lucknow and Lahore. 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, 
Speaker, Bengal Assembly and Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, presided over the function. 
Mr. H. D. Bose, Mr. S. N. Banerji, Mr W. C. 
Wordsworth, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr. N. 
C. Chatter jee and Mr. T. C. Goswami formed 
the panel of judges. The subject of the debate 
was the motion “ That India should be no party 
to future wars.” Miss Kalyani Gupta was 
declared to be the best speaker among the 
competitors. The full list of winners is as 
follows : 

First — ^Miss Kalyani Gupta (Punjab 
University). 

Second — ^Mazhar Ali (Punjab University). 

Third — Jolly Mohan Kaul (St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta). 

Fourth — ^Pumendu Kumar Banerjee (Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta). 

Fifth— J. C. Mathur (Allahabad Univer- 
sity) . 

Shrth — Sadhan Chandra Gupta (Post- 
graduate Department, Calcutta University). 

Miss Gupta received a gold medal, and 
Mr. Mazhar Ali a silver medal. The Sir Asutosh 
Trophy for the best team went to the Punjab 
University, represented by Miss Kalyani Gupta 
and Mr. Mazhar Ali. 

Miss Kalyani Gupta, who spoke against 
the motion, is the dau^tcr of the distinguished 
artist Principal Samarendranath Gupta of the 
Mayo School of Art, Lahore, and a grand- 


daughter of the veteran journalist and 
litterateur, Mr. Nagendranath Gupta. As a 
debater she had already won her spurs in an 
All-India debate held in Delhi in June last in 
addition to the laurels she had won at Lahore. 
Besides being an accomplished debater she is 
a brilliant student, and is now studying for her 
M.A. degree. 

Mr. Mazhar Ali, who supported the motion, 
is also a reputed North India debater and has 
won several prizes in All-India debates He 
also is an M.A. student. 


Maulana Shauhat Ali 

In the natural course of things Maulana 
Shaukat Ali was expected to live many more 
years. Only recently he had said, like a 
cricketer that he was when young, that he 
expected to pile his century. But he has gone 
to his rest before completing even three score 
years and ten In him the Muslim community 
has lost a stout-hearted champion. During the 
palmy days of Non-co-operation, he and his more 
gifted and brilliant younger brother Maulana 
Mohamed Ali were Mahatma Gandhi’s most 
enthusiastic lieutenants. He was a most pro- 
minent protagonist of the Khilafat Conference. 
Though the Big Brother, as he came to be known, 
had ceased to be a Congressman, he wanted 
to work for Hindu Moslem unity according to 
his lights. He was a man of a heroic character. 
Internment and imprisonment could not deter 
him from doing that on which he set his heart. 


European Politics 

The political situation on the continent of 
Europe has been undergoing such rapid changes 
that a monthly reviewer must give up the 
ambition of inditing any observations which 
may not appear antiquated when published. 

Purge and Persecution of Jews 
in Germany 

West and East have alike condemned 
Germany’s treatment of the Jews in the strong- 
est language. What is required in addition is 
such support to the cause of the Jews as would 
stop their spoliation and persecution in 
Germany and their practical expulsion from 
that country. It should be possible for a union 
of_ all countries which are not anti-semitic to 
bring such pressure to bear on Germany as may 
result in her adopting a sane and humane 
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attitude towards the Jews. If unfortunately 
that be not practicable, the next thing which 
all countries that are condemning Germany 
should at once do is to announce how many 
German Jewish refugees they can receive and 
treat like their own nationals. Mere condemna- 
tion of Germany is not of much help to the 
Jews. 


Dr. Goebbels’ Tu Quoque 

Britain’s and the United States’ condemna- 
tion of Germany’s treatment of the Jews has 
called forth recriminations from Dr Goebbels, 
which may be summarized in bnef as Tu 
Quoque, “ Thou Too. ” 

All the world knows that lynching continues 
to disgrace the American soil, that every year 
some Negroes fall victims to mob fury m 
America, and that the Negro race is not yet 
treated there on a footing of perfect equality 
with the whites. All these are not and cannot 
be defended. They are condemned. But it must 
be said at the same time that American law 
and collective social practice as regards the whole 
Negro race do not approach in brutality and 
devilry the German so-called law and collec- 
tive social practice concerning the Jews. 

We are aware of the imposition of collec- 
tive fines, of wholesale reprisals and of whole- 
sale humiliation of some community or 
communities in some places, in our country, for 
the real or fancied offence of individuals. It is 
unnecessary to revive their dark, painful and 
disgraceful memory. They have been burnt into 
the soul of our people. And no Indian can 
think of justifying or glozing over them. But 
they are not comparable with what Germany 
has done and contemplates doing to the Jews. 

And even if it were admitted that other 
nations had behaved as wickedly as or worse 
than Germany, two blacks do not make one 
white. No brute, no devil can be entitled to 
consider himself an angel, because there are 
or may be other brutes and devils. 

Food For Republicans in Spain 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s appeal for 
sending food to the Government party in Spain 
should meet with response in all provinces — 
even in flood-stricken Bengal and Bihar. As 
in these ‘ civilized ’ days food, too, is liable to be 
considered contraband of war and ships carry- 
ing food to be seized or sunk by belligerents, 
perhaps the Pandit has thought of some 


comparatively safe means of sending the food 
collected to the party in Spain fighting for the 
cause of democratic freedom. 

Items From The Provinces 

Prohibition, amelioration of the condition 
of the peasantry, improvement of labour 
conditions in factories, and education, are some 
of the principal subjects engaging the attention 
of many of the Congress ministries 

Prohibition is making progress in several 
provinces, e g., Madras, Bihar, United Provin- 
ces. 

In the United Provinces and Bihar Kishans 
(peasantry) and landlords are at loggerheads. 

Labour strikes m several provinces and 
states give indications of discontent among the 
workers. How far and in what centres discon- 
tent is due to economic causes, and how far 
and in what centres it has been roused by 
labour leaders from political motives, cannot 
be ascertained without examining the details 
of each case. It is very much to be regretted 
that there was shooting on the occasion of the 
one-day strike in Bombay declared by way of 
protest against the Trade Disputes Bill. 

In the educational sphere the Vidyamandir 
Scheme in the Central Provinces is being given 
effect to. The mass literacy drive in Bihar and 
U. P., and the popular free libraries in the 
latter are noteworthy. There are student 
troubles in Bihar, Bombay and U. P. The 
U. P. Ministry have resolved to deal firmly 
with strikes in educational institutions. 

In Bihar the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
has moved in the Patna University Senate, 

‘That the Senate do adopt Maithih as an additional 
subject for the Matriculation examination and as an 
optional subject for the LA. and B.A. examinations, and 
as an independent subject for the M.A. examination.’ 

In his speech he quoted high authority to 
show that Maithili is an independent language 
with literature of its own, and urged that it has 
been recognized as such by the Calcutta and 
Benares Universities and that, according to his 
estimate, its speakers number 1| crores. 

The Ministry in Sind ought now to work 
with full vigour. Prof. Ghansham, leader of 
the Congress party in the Sind Assembly, has 
made out an unanswerable case for effecting 
an immediate reduction in the fat salaries of 
the officers of the Indian Imperial Services. 

The Ministry in the North-West Frontier 
Province must be declared a failure, unless they 
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can prevent plundering and kidnapping raids 
on’ border localities like Bannu. 

The Congress President’s visit to the 
Panjab and his addresses there have been rous- 
ing much enthusiasm. 

Delhi may have an individuality of its 
own. But when the Assembly is m session there, 
local affairs are thrown into the background. 
At present the Income Tax Bill is being hotly 
debated there. In spite of the protest of Sir 
James Grigg, the Finance Member, Dr. P. N. 
Banerjea was able to show that there had been 
' indecent hurry ’ in the deliberations of the 
Select Committee. 

The latest issue of the ministerial Bengal 
Weekly claims “ Government concern for Abori- 
ginals, ” detailing “ measures for improvement ”. 
Details have been given in it of two pottery 
factories started and worked by 42 ex-detenus, 
with Government help and encouragement. 

The convicted political prisoners of Bengal 
should be released without further delay. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq’s baseless charges 
against the Congress ministries have been again 
denied and refuted by those concerned. 

Dacca University intends to include 
military science among its subjects of study. 

The Assam Mimstry has been gaining 
fresh supporters. The decision of the ministers 
to accept only Rs. 500 a month shows their 
superiority to the Saadullah team. 

It is unfortunate that oppression and re- 
pression in some Orissa States have diverted 
public attention from the good things begun, 
done and contemplated by the Orissa Cabinet. 

The anti-Hmdi agitation in Madras, now 
carried on by women, too, with babes in arms, 
continues to be met with repressive steps, 
which have earned the unenviable distinction 


of being approved by the Bengal ministerial 
organ. 

Indian States, Princes to Combine ? 

In opening the informal conference of the 
ruling princes and their ministers in Bombay 
on the 28th November last, His Highness the 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar said : 

“We are meeting today at a crucial juncture in the 
history of the country. Issues of life and death import- 
ance await decision and demand of us a carefully plan- 
ned and concerted action. The need for the States 
standing together was never greater than it is today.” 

How auspicious it will be if the princes 
take concerted action to strengthen themselves 
by conferring on their people those civic and 
political rights for securing which the latter 
are engaged in a non-violent struggle with the 
moral, and partly with the material, backing 
of the people of British India — ^particularly of 
Congressmen. 

Bose Institute Anniversary 

Yesterday was celebrated with due solem- 
nity the first anniversary after the death of 
Sir J. C. Bose of his Research Institute founded 
by him 21 years ago. The short lecture 
prepared for the occasion by Rabindranath 
Tagore which was read on the occasion is prin- 
ted on another page. 

General Strike in France 

The threatened general strike in France 
was to have commenced on the 30th November 
last. If it actually began, it cannot but have 
serious repercussions in other countries also. 
Some Indian students have gone to Paris from 
London to study the technique of the general 
strike. 



OPPORTUNISM WITH NO PRINCIPLES 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Have we come to the pass where reason and 
justice must stand aside and brute force be 
the determining factor in the lives of nations 
and peoples ? In his broadcast address, on 
27th September, the Prime Minister said: 
“ If I was convinced that any nation had made 
up its mind to dominate the world by fear of 
its force, I should feel that it should be 
resisted.” Lord Halifax, speaking at Edin- 
burgh on Monday of this week, said that what- 
ever might be said to justify the German 
action with regard to Czecho-Slovakia, the 
German claim “was in fact advanced and 
pressed under an overwhelming show of force 
which was impossible to reconcile with the 
spirit of what we believe must be the basis of 
international relations.” Hitler a week ago 
said that “their success was possible only 
because we were armed and determined to stake 
our force if necessary” and his henchman, 
Goebbels, the next day told the world “we 
did not want a war, but we were ready to fight 
had we not got what we wanted.” 

Preparations are now going ahead for the 
new session of Parliament and it is confidently 
asserted in many quarters that the whole of this 
country may be, if not conscripted, at least 
enrolled in a national register, not for peace but 
to decide what their work is to be if and when 
war comes. There is no doubt that in many 
ways we were very badly prepared should war 
have come last month. Trenches were dug in all 
public parks and indeed the 'work is still going 
on. Immediately of course the war profiteer rose 
in our midst and sandbags that were vitally 
necessary for the protection of the people rose in 
a single day from 2d. to lOd. in price. 

At a meeting this week of Air Raid Pre- 
caution OfSicials, along with Naval, Military, and 
Air Ofihcers, Mr. Eady, Deputy Secreta:^ of State 
at the Home Ofiice who is the Administrative 
Chief of the Air Precautions Department, made 
some appallingly frank admissions and not even 
under the cloak of secrecy. The Home OfBce, he 
said, “ had no illusions at all about the state of 
unpreparedness of the country to receive a sud- 
den air attack” and this Government official 
went on to tell his audience that the regulations 
issued by the Air Raid Precautions Department 
were “ probably the sloppiest regulations that 


were ever produced by any Government Depart- 
ment. ” He stated further that “ the people who 
are known as the governing classes of this coun- 
try had done very little to help Local Authori- 
ties’ A. R. P.” These damaging admissions, if 
they had come from members of the Opposition, 
would have been denounced as wild and un- 
patriotic. Coming as they do from the official 
responsible for Air Raid Precautions, we can only 
take them as another example of the English- 
man’s love for washing his dirty linen in 
public. 

The Prime Minister is credited with being 
extremely anxious to bring into force the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement by 15th November. He is 
also anxious to get a friendly understanding 
with Germany. Italy has certainly withdrawn 
10,000 of her so-called volunteers but at the 
same time she has supplied Franco with 
thousands of guns, which are of very much more 
use in Spain than were the men she has with- 
drawn Russia is still ignored and Lord 
Winterton, a member of the Cabinet, even went 
out of his way to say that Russia was not in a 
position to fulfil her obligations to France and 
Czecho-Slovakia. This of course was denied by 
Russia at once, but I have seen no apology from 
Lord Winterton nor any endeavour on his part 
to substantiate his statements. On the other 
hand we have the assertion of Captain Liddell 
Hart, the Military Correspondent of the Times, 
that: 

“The Russian army is more powerful than that of 
1914 ... her huge Air Force a far more potent menace 
to a potential Nazi aggressor.” 

And Lord Londonderry, on pages 99 and 
101 of his recent book Ourselves and Germany, 
quotes Herr Hitler as saying to him that Soviet 
Russia has become the greatest military power, 
that she is enormously strong militarily as well 
as economically, and has “ the strongest Army, 
the strongest Tank Corps, and the strongest Air 
Force in the world. ” There are of course not a 
few people in this country and in the Govern- 
ment who would like to see Great Britain liiik- 
edi with the Fascist countries, but that is 
certainly not the view of the great mass of the 
people. 

Mr. Lloyd George, making his first speech 
since the crisis, also asserted that the Russian 
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Army is the greatest army in the world so far 
as numbers are concerned and so far as its Air 
Force is concerned. The French Army he 
declared to be today the best army in Europe. 
He pointed out only too clearly the steps by 
which we had given up our leadership in the 
world— Manchuria. Abyssinia, Spain, China, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. We were told on 
every occasion that the Government was pre- 
serving peace. We now see (what the Govern- 
ment refused to admit at the time) that every 
concession to violence brought nearer the menace 
of war— until we stood on the brink of the 
abyss. A few years ago most of the nations of 
the world were ready to follow our lead. Now 
today, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, it is 
doubtful if we could even get two to follow our 
lead. The weaker nations of Europe are not 
now looking to France or Britain for help ; they 
are flocking to Berchtesgaden to ask the Ger- 
man Dictator to protect and shield them; 

“They are there pleading for mercy. To that extent 
our leadership is being followed.” 

We are now in a state of peace that is no 
peace. The Prime Minister has merely 
achieved a postponement of war to be fought 
under much less favourable circumstances than 
before the betrayal of Czecho-Slovakia. With 
every surrender to force peace is put further 
into the background. The whole work of the 
late Arthur Henderson for disarmament and 
peace was thrown to the winds when the 
National Government took office in 1931. China, 
Abyssinia, Spain, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, 
were all loyal members of the League of 
Nations. At the last General Election Mr. 
Baldwin and 'his supporters pledged themselves 
solemnly to “ steady and collective resistance to 
aggression ” in any part of the world. History 
shows how little that pledge meant to thern. 
They have sneered at collective security. They 
have undermined the League of Nations until 
it is now helpless. And they boast that they 
have brought us peace. Hitler also can claim 
to have brought peace to many thousands .of his 
opponents in Germany— the peace of the 
grave. 

Without raising a finger we have allowed 
Abyssinia to be put under the despotic sway of 
Mussolini and now the Prime Minister is re- 
ported to be ready to accept still further 
humiliation by bringing the Anglo-Italian 
Treaty into force and so recognising the TTing 
of Italy as Emperor of Abyssinia. So does the 
Tory Party .humble this once proud nation in 
the d<vist. , 

“Peace in our time” is what the Prime 


Minister said he brought from Munich. Peace 
— and gas masks. Peace — and trenches in the 
public parks. Peace — ^with guns and armaments 
of all kinds being piled up at a rate never 
before imagined. “ Shame and dishonour 
Yes. But peace— No. 

The only way in which peace can be secur- 
ed is by making a collective stand against 
violence and lawlessness. Instead of giving m 
to brute force time after time, a world-wide 
peace conference should be called to discuss and 
remove all legitimate grievances and to try to 
evolve a new system of political security and 
economic opportunity which will remove the 
reasons for and fear of war. The peoples of 
the world, of every nation, desire peace. Surely 
it is not beyond the wit of man to make a con- 
structive effort to solve by discussion those 
economic and other problems that lead to war. 
Unless this is done there can never be peace in 
our time, or in any other time, and we shall go 
on from shame to shame and from dishonour to 
dishonour. 

What, I wonder, does the Prime Minister 
think of the words of his brother, the late Sir 
Austin Chamberlain, when Foreign Secretary, 
in 1931: 

“It is quite inconceivable that any British statesman, 
looking at the way m which the Nazis have brutdized 
their fellow-German opponents and their own Jewish 
population, could think for a moment of asking anybody 
to hand over to Nazi rule a single square mile inhabited 
by a single human being of non-German race.” 

It was left to Neville Chamberlain to do 
what his brother thought was “ inconceivable ” 
and hand over tens of thousands of innocent 
people to a fate worse than death. 

And of course the Prime Minister cannot 
even now claim to have a united party behind 
him. Lord Cecil, on 20th September, wrote 
that: 

“ It is not suggested that Herr Hitler has convinced 
the Government that his demands are just. He has 
simply stated to Mir. Chamberlain that that is his will and 
^e Cabinet have decided to submit. Submission to Herr 
Hitler means acceptance of the view that the only thing that 
counts in international aiBfairs is brutal force, and that the 
hope of substituting for it reason and justice must he 
definitely abandoned.” 

And Mr. Eden, two days later at Stratford- 
on-Avon, said: 

“Do not let us delude ourselves. The truth is that 
each recurrent crisis brings us nearer to war. The 
British people know that a stand must he made. They 
pray that it be not made too late.” 

The Archbishop of York, on the same day, 
said that: 

“Many of us are profouhdly alarmed at the apparent 
long'continued lapse of our policy towards an opportunism 
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which stands on no principles under the impact of for- 
cible aggression elsewhere.*’ 

“Opportunism which stands on no prin- 
ciples is a good description of the methods of 
our National Government ever since it came 
into office in 1931. How far will it be allowed 
to drag us down ? 

President Roosevelt in a broadcast address 
two days ago expressed the universal view that 
the peoples of the world are longing for an 
enduring peace. 

“It is our business/’ he said, “to utilize 
the desire for peace and build on principles 
which are the only basis for permanent peace 

It is becoming increasingly clear that peace by fear 
has no higher or more enduring quality than peace by 
the sword. 

“There can be no peace if the reign of law is to be 
replaced by a recurrent sanctification of sheer force. 

“There can be no peace if national policy adopts 
as a deliberate instrument the dispersion all over the 


world of millions of helpless, persecuted wanderers with 
no place to lay their heads. 

“There can be no peace if men and women are not 
free to think their own thoughts, to express their own 
feelings, and to worship God. 

“There can be no peace if economic resources, 
which should be devoted to economic reconstruction, are 
to be diverted to intensified competition in armaments — 
to a competition which will merely heighten suspicion 
and fears and threaten the economic prosperity of each 
and every nation.” 

Do these words mean anything to our 
rulers ? And, if they do, will they act so that 
the foundations are laid of a real peace and not 
merely, as during the past few years, of putting 
olf the evil day until a stand must be made for 
principles and under circumstances ever less 
favourable for such a stand ? On the answer 
to these questions depends not merely the peace 
of the world but the very foundations of civili- 
sation. 

London, 

28th October, 1938 


POEMS 

By MURIEL JEFFRIES HURD 
JUNGLE CAT 


The night creeps up with jungle stealth 
To arch her sable back 
Against the roofs and chimney-pots 
And rub a velvet track. 


She captures all the silver mice 
That, gnawing through the sky 
Are pounced upon and held for toys 
Before they scamper by. 

She rolls the world between her paws 
And lifts 'a wary tail 
When rustling leaves move in the wind- 
Or stars begin to fail. 


She prowls along the fence of dreams 
And loiters with a yawn. . . 

Until annoyed by barking dogs 
She springs away at dawn. 

ETUDE 

There is a quietude in cedar trees — 

They stand so valiantly and tall, 

Like stalwart guards at perfect ease 
Against a studded wall 
Of stars. 

Their giant branches build a phantom bridge 
For cavalcades of dreams to march 
Across the night and touch the ridge 
Until they span and arch 
The universe. 




A NEW AND BETTER BIBLE, FOR ALL 

By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


The world is getting a new Bible,— -a Bible 
far more interesting, far more intelligible, far 
fore fresh and human, in every way far more 
valuable than the old. From what source does 
it come? Wholly from the careful and 
thorough scholarship of our time,— mainly from 
what scholars call the higher biblical criticism. 

The Bible of the old view, of the old limited 
knowledge, was preeminently, if not wholly, 
the book of the Jew and the Christian, to whom 
it was believed to have been given as a special 
miraculous revelation. The Bible of the new 
view, while not losing its interest or value to the 
Christian or the Jew, becomes a world-book, 
of world interest and' world importance, to a 
degree that the old was not and could never be. 
Our present task is to show how this is so. 

Perhaps our purpose can be best accom- 
plished if we ask and attempt to answer the 
two following questions: First, just what is 
the so-called “ higher criticism ”? Second, just 
what light does it throw upon the Bible? 

To the first question the brief answer may 
be made: The higher criticism is simply 
literary and historic criticism or study applied 
to the Bible; it is simply careful, unbiassed, 
scholarly investigation 

In some respects it is unfortunate to use 
the word criticism; because some minds under- 
stand it to mean something negative and 
destructive. When we speak of biblical 
criticism, such minds think at once that we are 
finding fault with the Bible, “tearing it to 
pieces”, “ destrojring ” it. This is a wholly 
mistaken idea. True criticism is not necessari- 
ly negative; it is as likely to be positive as 
negative. It does not nessarily destroy; in- 
deed it may not be destructive at all; its effect 
may be wholly constructive. 

It is easy to see this when we consider 
criticism as applied to other books. For 
example, when we speak of Shakespearean 
criticism, nobody understands us as meaning 
efforts to destroy or to injure Shakespeare. 
Rather we are understood to mean efforts to 
find out all that is possible about the priceless 
book of dramatic writing that comes to us 
from that great poet. All literary criticism is 
simply the study of literature in the light of all 
the knowledge we can get bearing on the 


literature in hand and helping us to unedrstand 
it better. 

Apply this to the Bible. The higher bibli- 
cal criticism is the application of all the 
principles of careful literary and historical 
study to the Bible, with a view to getting the 
fullest and truest possible understanding of 
the Bible’s origin and development^the 
sources from which its various books came, 
their writers, their dates, the purpose of their 
authors in writing them, and whatever else 
can help us to understand their meaning, their 
value, and their place in the world. 

This brings us to our second and still 
more important question : How does the new 
knowledge which comes to us from this study 
affect the Bible? In other words, what new 
views of the Bible does it give us? The 
following answers are offered. 

First, literary and historical scholarship 
shows us that the Christian (or Christian and 
Jewish) Bible does not stand alone. It is not 
the only sacredi book of mankind; it belongs 
to an important family. There are many 
religions in the world Most of those which 
are highly developed have sacred literatures. 
Sacred books do not come into the world 
arbitrarily— they come naturally; there are 
laws that govern their origin and growth. 
Just as he who would know one science must 
know other sciences, so he who would know 
one sacred book must know other sacred books. 
The best works that are being written on the 
Bible today are being written in the light of 
knowledge of other sacred books also; and it 
IS wonderful how much larger and more lumi- 
nous this method of study makes religion, and 
revelation, and God. 

Second, the Higher Criticism shows us 
that, properly speaking, the Bible is not a 
book; it is a literature. It is a collection of 
sixty-six different, and, for the most part, 
wholly independent and unrelated books, 
bound together. And their being bound to- 
gether no more makes them one book than 
binding together sixty-six books of your 
library or mine would make them one. They 
were written in three different languages, in 
half a dozen or more different countries, and 
some of the books nearly a thousand years 
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later than others. They were written by 
writers of as widely different characteristics 
and qualifications for writing as we can well 
imagine,— kings, peasants, courtiers, keepers of 
cattle and sheep, scribes and learned men, men 
without learning, men of widely different views 
on many subjects, men differing greatly in 
moral character and piety. 

These sixty-six books differ, too, in the 
widest degree in their subjects, aims, purposes, 
style, literary quality, moral quality, religious 
quality. Some are histories, some are partly 
historical and partly legendary, some are 
poetry; some* are predictions of the future, 
some are sermons, some are collections of the 
proverbial wisdom of the time; some are bio- 
graphical; some are romances (as Ruth and 
Esther) ; some are letters or epistles. It will 
be seen then what I mean when I say that 
the Bible is not a book but a literature, — an 
exceedingly valuable collection of ancient 
Hebrew literature, — on the whole the best part 
of, the literatiu-e produced by the Hebrew or 
Jewish people during the one thousand years 
and more that they lived in Palestine before 
they were driven out and dispersed over the 
world. 

Third, accurate and careful scholarly 
investigation makes it clear that every book 
and every fragment of a book which enters 
into this literature came into being naturally 
— from human causes, which in nearly all 
cases we can trace as clearly as we can trace 
the causes which produced Homer’s Riad or 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, or Cicero’s 
Orations against Catiline, or Thomas Paine’s 
Crisis, or Keshub Chunder Sen’s New Dis- 
pensation. Christians have been accustomed to 
think of the books of the Bible as dropping, so 
to speak, from God out of heaven; as coming 
into existence for reasons that God knew, but 
not such reasons as have operated in the pro- 
duction of any other books. But all this is 
a mistake. There never were books in the 
world whose ongin could be more clearly 
traced to natural human causes than the books 
of the Old Testament and the New. Scholar- 
ship has brought to light these causes, and 
some of them w’e shall see as we go on. 

Fourth, the Higher Criticism shows us 
that a surprisingly large number of the books 
of, the Bible are anonymous as to authorship; 
and not only anonymous, but composites — 
that is, books not composed by any one author, 
but compilations, books which show the hand 
of more than one writer, and often of more 
than one age, and which have grown by succes- 


sive edittings and successive additions. Today 
in our Western World a man wTites a book and 
sends it out over his own name. As a result 
nobody feels at liberty to change it or to add to 
iL without due announcement of the fact. But 
with the Hebrews and other ancient Oriental 
nations it was different. Most ancient writers 
seem not to have put their names to their wri- 
tings. Ideas were common property, and writers 
felt at liberty to add to or change books to an 
extent that our notions of literary ethics would 
not justify at all. As a result, we know the 
names of only a few of the writers of the 
Bible, and a large number of the books show 
that they have come from more sources than 
one. Thus the Pentateuch (or the Five Books 
of Moses, so called) we find was not written 
by Moses, or by any single author, but was 
many centuries in coming into existence. 

Many of the prophetical books show 
additions by later hands. The Book of Isaiah 
comes from two (if not from three or four) 
different writers, living more than 160 years 
apart; and the Book of Zechariah contains 
matter from three different prophets. 

The Book of Psalms is the national hymn 
book of the Jewish people, which was more 
than 500 years in growing. It contains five 
distinct collections of hymns, which were 
formed at different times, in some cases pro- 
bably a century or more apart. But at last 
all five were brought together to form the book 
as we now have it. Nor do many, if any, of 
the hymns come from David. Few were 
written within two or three centuries of David. 
Some were written as late as a century or a 
little more before Christ. Thus we see that 
the history of Israel for more than half a 
thousand years was rich with spiritual singers. 

The Book of Proverbs bears the name of 
Solomon. It may have begun in a small way 
with him, but certainly it was several cen- 
turies in coming to be what we now have, 
namely a collection of the aphoristic wisdom 
of the Jewish people. 

The Gospels grew, and show layer after 
layer of added material. The Book of Acts 
and the Apocalypse (or the Book of Revela- 
tion) both show imbedded documents, and 
more than one revision and addition. 

Fifth, Biblical scholarship makes clear to 
us that the books of the Bible are not chrono- 
logically arranged; I mean, they do not stand 
in their places in the order of their composi- 
tion. This is important to be borne in mind; 
otherwise we shall be confused when trying to 
trace the order of events in Jewish history^ 
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and the development of the Jevdsh religion 
and civilization. 

Genesis, which stands at the beginning 
of the Old Testament is really one of the later 
Old Testament books. So with the books 
which immediately follow Genesis — ^that is, 
Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers. They are 
all late in date. The prophetical books stand 
well on toward the end of the Old Testament. 
Naturally, therefore, we think of them as late 
in origin. A few of them are, but some of 
them are the very oldest books of the Bible. 
In the New Testament the Gospels stand first. 
But they were not written until after the 
Epistles of Paul. And one of the Go,spels, 
that connected with the name of John, bears 
evidence of being one of the latest of all the 
New Testament writings, not having come into 
existence probably until weiU- on into the 
Second Century. 

Now, of course, from books all in such 
disorder as regards their age, it was impossible 
to obtain any correct conception of the his- 
torical sequence and progress of the people or 
the religion with which they deal, until we 
could get the disorder straightened out, and 
could discover the relative dates of the books. 
At last, however— thanks to the patient and 
persistent labor of the scholars of the past 
hundred years ! — ^we have found out, approxi- 
mately at least, the dates of most of the 
writings of the Old Testament and the New. 
As a result, we are at last able to trace with 
much clearness and with substantial certainty 
the process of the Israelitish people, both in 
civilization and in religion, from their low 
condition as portrayed in the books of Joshua 
and Judges, when they had just arrived in 
Palestine, a band of only recently liberated 
slaves from Egypt, on and up through the 
various stages of their development, until they 
reached their final maturity. 

Sixth, Biblical scholarship shows us that 
not all parts of the Bible have equal value; 
indeed that different parts have different his- 
torical value, different literary value, different 
moral value, different religious value. And 
this means that the modern doctrine of the 
Bible’s infallibility, inerrancy, perfection in 
every part, is not supported by scholarship. 

The Bible nowhere makes the claim of 
infallibility. Even if it did, the facts as 
scholarship bring them to light regarding ■ the 
origin, growth, preservation and contents of 
its -various books, would not sustain the claim. 
Even if any one book of the Bible made the 
claim Of inerrancy, or of being God’s perfect 


word, as possibly the Apocalypse or book of 
Revelation at the end of the New Testament 
may be said to do, this would apply only to 
that particular book, not to the Bible as a 
whole or to either Testament as a whole: for 
each book of both testaments was written 
absolutely By itself, with no reference to any 
other, and. there was no gathering of the books 
together into a collection or canon until long 
after each separate book was written. So that 
no claim, of any kind, that any book may 
make for itself, can justly be extended to 
cover any other book, much less all other 
books, in the Bible. 

The fact :s, the modern idea of the 
absolute infallibility and perfection of the 
Bible in all its parts, is something which was 
unknown to the ancient Jews, unknown to any 
Bible writer, and unknown to the early Chris- 
tian Church. It did not come into existence 
until after the Protestant Reformation of the 
16th Century. The Roman Catholic Church 
did not hold it, and does not hold it now in 
any such rigid form as Protestants have tau|nt 
it. It was not held by Luther or Calvin. It 
rose during the century after the death of 
these two great reformers. The cause that 
gave rise to it was the need felt by the Pro- 
testants for an authority — an ^ infallible 
authority — ^to offset the infallible 'authority 
which the Catholics claimed to possess in the 
Church. The Protestants having denied that 
the Church was infallible, were seemingly left 
with no infallible standard at all. In self- 
defense, therefore, they seemed compelled to* 
set up the Bible as such. This they did; and! 
from that time on the absolute and infallible 
authority of the Bible, appears as a central 
doctrine among orthodox Protestant churches. 
This was its first appearance as held by 
any considerable body of churches in Christenr- 
dom. 

Seventh, the larger and better Biblical 
scholarship of our time shows us — ^what it is 
immensely important for us to understand— 
that the Bible is the literary record of a great 
and remarkable ■ Evolution, the evolution, 
through the period of a thousand years, of the 
civilization and especially the religion of the 
Hebrew people. 

The Hebrew people did not begin their 
career high up, but low down. Their early 
conception of God was crude. Their moral 
ideas were imperfect. Many of them were 
idolaters. Intellectually they stood upon a- 
plane not so high as that occupied by some of 
the peoples around them: ■ Morally they were? 
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probably a little above their heathen neigh- 
bors, but not much. 

From this low condition they rose, slowly, 
painfully, with many relapses, up and up, 
through struggles, through vicissitudes, through 
the hardships of war, the hardships of peace, 
the hardships of oppression, through the bitter 
experience of reaping the harvests of their 
own mistakes and sins, up and up, to the 
condition which we see at the time of the 
great prophets, and later at the time of the 
birth of Christianity. And what is the Bible? 
It is the outcome of all these thousand years 
and more of Hebrew history and Hebrew life. 
It IS the literature of this marvellous evolution. 
It reflects, as it could not but reflect the 
thought of the people in all stages of their 
development. Some of it represents their 
earlier and lower and cruder religious and 
moral ideas; some of it, their religious and 
moral conceptions farther advanced. In 
Isaiah, and the greater Psalms, but especially 
in Jesus, the development reaches its height; 
th^ evolution is completed. 

Do we not see how much more intelli- 
gible the Bible becomes in the light of this 
thought? More important still, do we not 
see from what a crushing load the Bible is 
relieved by this thought ? Under the old 
conception, that all parts are alike the equal 
and perfect word of God, men were obliged to 
defend as divine inspiration the stories of the 
swimming axe, the talking ass, and the sun 
and moon standing still at human bidding, the 
command of Jehovah to Joshua to slaughter 
men, women and innocent children, the im- 
precatory psalms, and everything else found in 
the Old Testament, no matter how unreason- 
able, unhistoric or immoral. 

Was there no way of relieving the Bible 
of this burden, too heavy to be borne ? None, 
except for men to open their minds as, at last, 
.under the influence of growing knowledge, more 
and more persons are doing, to the fact that 
not all parts of the Bible are equally valuable, 
but that some parts come from the child-stage 
of the ethical and religious development of 
the Hebrew people, and therefore in later 
time are to be laid aside as outgrown, as man- 
hood always drops the appurtenances of its 
childhood. 

It cannot be overlooked that thus far in 
its history the Bible has been a book exerting 
both a good and an evil influence among men. 
Doubtless its influence for good has been lat- 
est; yet there is no evading the fact that it has 
been used as an arsenal of defense for many of 


the worst evils that have ever cursed the world. 
It has been estimated that the single scripture 
text, “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live ” 
has caused the death of hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of innocent human beings. Such 
books as Joshua, the Judges, and Chronicles, 
full of the records of cruel and inhuman wars, 
have been responsible in no small degree for 
keeping alive that terrible war-spirit which has 
wrought such havoc in Christendom during 
nearly every century since Christianity began. 

The Bible has been extensively used as a 
bulwark of slavery Polygamy has always 
appealed to the Bible for support. Were not 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David and Solomon, 
polygamists ? Yet these men are represented 
as special favorites of God. Tyrannizers over 
women have gone to the Bible for texts where- 
with to justify their tyranny. So have wine- 
drinkers for texts to defend their use of intoxi- 
cants. The Bible teaching that the insane are 
possessed of devils caused those poor un- 
fortunates to be treated in the most inhuman 
ways for centuries. Inquisitions, persecutions 
and oppressions of all kinds have made their 
constant appeal to the Bible in support of their 
crimes against humanity. The Bible has been 
used as perhaps the most effective of all fetters 
to bind the human mind. There is hardly a 
science that has not had its progress blocked 
seriously by texts from the Bible. These are 
all facts which have their place in history, and 
to which we cannot close our eyes. 

What is the explanation ? Why has H 
been possible thus to turn the Bible into an 
instrument of evil in so many ways ? The 
explanation lies largely in the false belief 
regarding the Bible that has been in so many 
minds in Christendom, — ^the belief that it is all 
and in every part the inspired and perfect word 
of God and therefore an authority binding upon 
aU men for all time. If they could have under- 
stood that it is a human book, a record of the 
experience and growth of a people from very 
low ethical and religious standards on and up 
to conditions higher and better, and therefore 
that much of it has long been passed by and 
ought to be laid aside, its power for evil would 
largely have been taken away, while its power 
for good would have remained. 

The principle of evolution or growth 
applied to the Bible, as intelligent scholarship 
is beginning to apply it, gives us a new Bible, 
stripped of these evil influences which attached 
to the old, and at the same time enables it to 
retain all the influences for good that it ever 
possessed. In its light we see that the low 
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conceptions of God and the imperfect morality 
of certain parts of the Old Testament simply 
mark the child-stage, ethically and religiously, 
of the Hebrew people. They show us the 
beginnings of the development. They let us 
see the low moral and religious plane from which 
the Hebrew people rose to what they afterward 
became. The Bible literature is at once the 
record and the product of that remarkable 
advance by which the crude polytheism of the 
slaves of the Exodus at last developed into the 
pure and noble religion of the better Psalms, 
of the Second Isaiah and of the Sermon on the 
Mount 

Finally, and not less important than 
anything that has gone before, the larger and 
better Biblical scholarship which is coming to 
our day, shows us that the Bible is not 
primarily a book of theology; but that centrally 
and above everything else it is a book of 
religion and life. 

Grievous mistakes have been made in the 
past in the use of the Bible and are constantly 
being made today. Men are forever going to 
the Bible for texts, for texts to prove something, 
to bloster up some doctrine, to support some 
theological theory or dogma, as if the book 
were a theological treatise, a doctrinal text-book. 
The truth is, it is at the farthest removal from 
a theological treatise or doctrinal text-book. 
If it had been a collection of texts out of which 
to build theological speculations and dogmas, 
the world would never have cared for it, indeed 
the world would never have heard of it. It 
has lived and attained its great place among 
men because it is a book, not of theology but 
of life, and of that religion which grows out of 
life. This life quality in it is what gives the 
Bible its permanent interest and its priceless 
value. 

The Bible is full of experiences of real men, 
the thoughts and deeds of real men, the hopes 
and fears of real men, the burdens and 
discouragements and problems of real men. 
It shows us the young man m his actual life, 
the old man in his, the poor man in his, the 
king in his. On its pages are smiles of joy 
and tears of sadness; the mother with her 
children, the shepherd with his sheep, the 
fisherman with his boats and his nets, the 
farmer sowing and reaping his grain, the woman 
drawing water from the well. 

It paints the quiet joys and sweet securi- 
ties of peace, the hurry, the rush, the glory and 
the horror of war; the laugh of childhood, the 
idyl of courtship and marriage; the tragedy 
of death; the poet singing his song, the 


historian writing his chronicle, the priest 
ministering at the altar. It portrays with 
wonderful distinctness and power the evil-doer, 
hardened in his evil-doing,_ or repenting in 
shame and sorrow and turning to virtue; the 
prophet fighting against the wrongs and wick- 
ednesses of his time, as we have to fight against 
the evils and wrongs of ours; the lonely soul 
feeling out after God, and finding the divine 
hand in the darkness, just as men feel out and 
find today. 

This is what the Bible is, when rightly 
understood. It is a book of life; a truly human 
and therefore a truly divine book; a book bom 
out of what was most real and living in the 
experiences of a people for a thousand years. 
This is why the Bible lives, and will live; why 
it finds human hearts, and will continue to 
find them forever. This is the secret of its 
undying power. 

What is needed is a study of the Bible 
that shall recognize all this and bring it all 
out into clearness, as the newer biblical 
scholarship does. A^en once we get such a 
study, when we stop going to the Bible I'or 
dogma, and begin to go to it for life; when the 
veil falls from our eyes, and we cease to look 
upon it as a strange far-away, mysterious book, 
unlike anything else in the world, with meanings 
that elude us; when we come to understand and 
feel the naturalness of it, the beating heart of 
it, the genuine humanness of it, then it will no 
longer repel us; then we shall be drawn to it, 
as we are drawn to Shakespeare, as we are 
drawn to Homer, as we are drawn to Burns, 
only still more strongly, for, while it is as 
fresh and living as any of these, it is greater 
than all of them. It is ^eater because it is 
more many-sided, it occupies an incomparably 
more central place in the world’s history, it 
deals with the highest concerns of man, the 
things of the moral and spiritual life, and it 
speaks to man with a directness, an insight 
into the human heart, and an inspiring power 
greater than that of any other book known to 
the western world, if not to the whole world. 

From the considerations now set forth it 
will be seen what was meant in the beginning 
by saying that the higher criticism (our new 
and larger biblical scholarship) is giving us a 
new, a more intelligible and better Bible, — one 
that is far more truly a world-book than the 
old has ever been, or can ever become. 

There are men who, knowing little about 
the biblical scholarship of our day, call it 
negative and destructive. The fact is, it is 
fundamentally positive and constructive. It is. 
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destructive in no sense except that it aims to 
■destroy old, false conceptions in order to make 
■way for truer ones. The scholars who are 
.■giving us our new light on the Bible are not 
iconoclasts ; — for the most part they are earnest 
.and devout men. They are men who in other 
things are trusted and honored; why should 
■they not be in this ? They are men who love 
and revere the Bible, and who have faith enough 
in it to feel sure that truth can do it no injury. 
Tt follows that to reject the higher biblical 
i<5riticism is simply to turn our backs on both 
yiety and intelligence. 

That the new, larger and more reasonable 
-view of the Bible which modern biblical 
scholarship is giving us will sooner or later 
ind general acceptance in the world, I believe, 
is as certain as any future thing. Of course it 
'will have a hard and long battle to fight, 
■particularly in Christian lands. Christian 
■dogmatism is against it. The teaching and 
■prejudices of many Christian centuries are 
sgainst it. It wins only among minds that 
■dare to think. But among such its victory is 
•certain. Truth and reason are on its side. 
Already it is accepted by practically all 
independent and unbiassed scholars, Christian 
and non-Christian. It is only a question of 
time when thoughtful men generally will follow 
'where scholarship and reason lead. 

Does anyone fear that this larger and more 
rational view of the Bible will take away from 
■the book some of its moral or spiritual value ? 
•On the contrary, it leaves undisturbed every 
truth that the Bible ever contained, every moral 
precept, every spiritual principle, every inspi- 
Ting word, every noble thought about God, or 
■man, or duty, or life, — everything that has 
power to feed the soul’s hunger; every word 
•of comfort or hope or trust, every call to 
•courage; everything that is calculated to lift 
man up nearer God, or bring God nearer to 
■man, or draw men nearer to _ each other as 
brothers, or make life more divine. 

Nor is this all. The new thought not only 
keeps all that is valuable in the Bible, but it 
'does more. It teaches that God is larger than 
«the God of the Christian or of the Jew. He is 


the God of the whole world. Inspiration is not 
limited to a single people of the ancient time. 
It is a reality of all time; it is a reality of 
today. God’s spirit moves in the hearts and 
consciences of men in all lands and ages. 
Revelation is too large a thing to be confined 
to a single book. If the Bible contains precious 
revelation of God’s truth, so too are there other 
precious revelations, — in the starry heavens, in 
the blossoming earth, in history, in art, in 
science, in the mother’s love to her child, in 
the child’s answering love as it looks up in the 
mother’s eyes, in all the experiences of the 
deep heart of man. There is true revelation in 
the other great sacred books of the world out- 
side the Bible, which have been bread of life to 
so many millions of the human race; and in 
the great seers, thinkers, poets, teachers of the 
things of the spirit whom God sends to every 
age, — ^the Buddhas, the Platos, the Dantes, the 
Savonarolas, the Luthers, the Miltons, the 
Wesleys, the Channings, the Brownings, the 
Emersons, the Rammohuns of the world. 
Through all these prophet-souls God speaks his 
word — ^his word which cannot be bound, his 
word which caimot be shut up in any one book 
or in all books, his word which is as large as 
all truth. 

To sum up all that we have been saying ; 
The outgrown Bible of tradition, credulity and 
ignorance, whose supposed infallibility fettered 
reason and hindered moral and religious pro- 
gress, is being superseded by the new Bible 
which the scholarship and unbiassed inquiry of 
our day have given to the world. This new 
Bible is literature and not dogma; in it 
incredible stories are recognized as legend; 
impossible chronicles are recognized as myth; 
unworthy views of God and low moral standards 
are seen to be simply the imperfect conceptions 
of an early age. This Bible reveals the 
growing ethical perceptions, the rising spiritual 
ideals, the deepening God-consciousness, the 
marvellous, thousand-year-long religious evolu- 
tion of an extraordinary people. Thus 
mterpeted in the light of scholarship and 
intelligence, the Bible will- never lose its 
interest, its greatness, or its moral and religious 
power among men. 
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In my article on “British Foreign Policy’' 
written on April 17. 1938, published m the 
August number of The Modern Review, T 
pointed out that the British Government under 
the leadership of the Rt. Hon. Neville Cham- 
berlain was working for isolation of Soviet 
Russia and conclusion of a Four Power Pact of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany 
The British Government agreed to dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia to please Germany. It 
has been suggested that the British Govern- 
ment -agreed to this dishonorable policy, for the 
purpose of preserving World Peace. But the 
fact is that the British Government, owing to 
the world situation, did not take the risk of 
being involved in a world war, which might be 
to the greatest disadvantage to the British 
Empire. The very existence of the German- 
Japanese-Italian anti-communistic pact, (see 
my article on the subject in the January num- 
ber of The Modem Review) , which is nothing 
less than an offensive and defensive alliance in 
practice, has played a very important part in 
Herr Hitler’s great diplomatic victory in 
acquiring the Sudeten German territory by 
partitioning Czechoslovakia. 

It is needless to emphasize the importance 
of Germany’s strong military position, strength- 
ened by the annexation of Austria. This was 
further stren^hened by German-Hungarian 
agreement arrived at during the recent visit of 
Admiral Horthy of Hungary to Germany. In 
fact Czechoslovakia was surrounded by Ger- 
many, Poland and Hungary; and it had no 
possibility of securing any support from Russia 
unless Rumania allowed the Russian army to 
pass through Rumanian territory. France 
could not aid' Czechoslovakia effectively without 
attacking Germany in her western frontier, 
where German Siegfried Line would be able to 
resist the French invasion without great diffi- 
culty. But the existence of the Rome-Berlin 
axis created a condition greatly disadvantage- 
ous to France, which wished to be sure of 
Rritish support in case she was faced with a 
german or Italian attack. 


Let us examine France’s position in worldJ 
politics: (1) In the Far East France could not 
maintain her position in the face of Japanese 
hostility, and Japan as a virtual ally of Ger- 
many might jeopardise French interests in tbs' 
Far East. Therefore France’s position was not 
secure in the Far East. (2) In Africa, France’s, 
position was precarious, because there has bee-ci 
political unrest in Morocco during recent 
months; furthermore Franco-Italian disharmony 
in world politics menaces French position 
in Tunis, which can be attacked by Italian 
forces under Marshal Balbo in Lybia. Itaiy,. 
since the disagreement with France, on her 
Spanish policy, has considerable force concen- 
trated at the South Eastern French frontier^, 
and Italian navy and Spanish rebels might- 
cut off, or at least disturb, French means of 
communications, between Africa and France. 
Thus France, if involved in a war with Ger- 
many, just to aid Czechoslovakia, would face, 
unfavourable conditions in the Far East, Africa,, 
and French southern and south-eastern fron- 
tiers. Thus the French could not dare to take- 
a definite stand without definite promise of 
support from Great Britain, which of all! 
powers might aid France in the Far East and’ 
the Mediterranean and other quarters full of 
danger. To be sure France had an alliance- 
with Russia — a mutual assistance pact in case- 
Germany attacked any of the contracting, 
parties; but Russia with her internal chaos- 
(numerous military and naval officers have- 
been executed in Russia during the last few 
months) and Russia facing a possible attack, 
from Japan in the Far East could not give any' 
direct aid to France, if attacked by Italy in- 
Africa and other quarters. Therefore French 
statesmen, especially M. Daladier and M- 
Bonnett, decided that France would not go to 
war -with Germany unless Britain agreed to- 
come to her aid on the Czechoslovakian issue. 
It is well known now that the British Cabinet 
refused to come to the aid of France on the 
Czechoslovakian issue on the definite grounds 
that (1) Britain was never a party in guaranty- 
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ing Czech independence and (2) Britain could 
mot jeopardise her own vital interest just to aid 
the Czechs, when Britain would be a gainer by 
isolating Russia through the co-operation of 
‘^Germany, Italy and France, (3) Britain^s world 
position has not been very comfortable, 
because of (a) the Sino-Japanese War, (b) 
IRussian penetration into Sinkiang, (c) unrest 
in India, (d) Arab revolt, (e) as well as 
Anglo-Italian difficulties in Africa, the Medi- 
■terranean and in Spain. 

It is needless to remind the reader that 
maintenance of British control over India is the 
iundamental principle of British foreign policy. 
As long as German- Japanese-Italian agreement 
remains in force and Britain fails to secure 
Japanese support in her world politics, she will 
iTiot take the risk of entering into any conflict 
dn Europe. In this connection it is most in- 
ieresting to note that a Washington correspon- 
dent, in an article in The New York Journal 
of September 20, 1938, makes it clear that be- 
cause of Japanese threat to British interests in 
‘the Far East, the Chamberlain government re- 
fused to take such a position as might bring 
;about a war in Europe. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding on this 
point I quote this article by Mr. Nixon, which 
explains Japan^s dominating position in world 
•politics. (It is the uninformed who think that 
-the Chinese, aided by the Russians, would 
^defeat Japan) : 

British Fears Revealed 

By ROBERT G. NIXON 

International News Service 

Washington, Sept. 20; “ 

A paralyzing fear that her own great empire would 
1)0 the sacrifice of another general war in Europe 
led Great Britain to acquiesce in the dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia. 

This amazing disclosure of the stakes wagered in 
the behind-the-scenes diplomatic battle over the German- 
■dzech crisis reached high official quarters here today and 
-was revealed to International News Service. 

Feared Jap Attack 

In the midst of the crisis last week, Prime Minister 
'Neville Chamberlain was informed by the British 
intelligence service of a secret plan of Japan to strike 
-at Britain's empire in the Far East. 

The bold stroke of Nippon, Washington was informed, 
-was to be held in leash until Britain’s armed strength 
'became wholly involved in a war with France against 
♦Germany. 

Then, this authoritative source revealed, the Japanese 
mavy and strong expeditionary forces were scheduled to 
strike successively and swiftly at Hong Kong Singapore, 
the Malay States, India and Australia. 

East Indies Named 

The Nipponese, it was stated, also planned to 
overrun the Netherlands East Indies, where are located 
priceless oil lands. 


In the Malay States are the world’s richest tin mines. 
Australia would provide Japan with an unending source 
of food and wool and an outlet for her teeming, 
population. It was pointed out. From India — ^fabulous, 
untold wealth and an inexhaustible source of manpower- 

Only by the might of its sea power, assured by the 
world’s most powerful fleet, has England been able to 
keep a hold on this vast, sprawling Oriental empire. 

Fleet Tie-up Visioned 

Japan counted, it was asserted, on a major European 
war involving England in Europe and tying up the British 
fleet in European waters to blockade Germany, keep 
open its immediate sea lanes for food and munitions 
supplies and to watch Italy. 

Without a fleet free to dispatch instantly to the Far 
East Britain’s Oriental empire would be comparatively 
easy prize, according to high military and naval opinion. 

Britain learned, it was stated, that the Japanese fleet, 
in its own waters as mighty as Britain’s or the United 
States, has been kept entirely free of the present Sino- 
Japanese confhct. 

Held Ready to Strike 

Japan, the British intelligence reported, was preparel 
to halt its present war in China, keeping less than a 
half million men in China to hold the conquered lands, 
and, with a million campaign hardened troops under 
arms, its strong fleet and the Japanese nation keyed to 
war’s effort, strike south toward the British possessions. 

American naval authorities believe the huge fortifica- 
tions Britain has just completed at Singapqre at a cost 
of $250,000,000 would be powerless to halt Japan without 
a fleet based there. 

The plan of Oriental conquest was unfplded to the 
British authorities, it was reported, at the height of the 
Czech crisis." 

Needed U. S Aid 

Prime Minister Chamberlain weighed the possibilities, 
with many other factors in the European situation, it 
was declared, and then came to his dramatic decision to 
fly to Berchtesgaden for a personal interview with 
Chancellor Hitler in an effort to find the key to European 
appeasement. 

Chamberlain, it was asserted, realized that only in 
the event the United States could be persuaded to send 
its fleet far into the Pacific and hold Japan at bay could 
Britain’s Far Eastern empire be saved if Japan launched 
a whole-hearted effort. 

But this, the Prime Mimster was represented as 
concluding, appeared utterly hopeless in view of Amencan 
determination to remain strictly neutral and hold 
completely aloof from the European crisis. 

The lesson for India is to take it seriously 
that Britain, in her present position, cannot 
defend India without aid from other nations. 
For this reason, Britain to curry favour with 
Italy, has agreed to Italian annexation of 
Abyssinia. She has helped ^Hhe unspeakable 
Turk ” of yesterday, with a loan of £16,000,000 
(sixteen million pounds) so that Turkey would 
act as an ally of Britain in the Near East. She 
has agreed to make concessions to Egypt, Iraq,' 
and other Arab States to get Arab or Moslem 
support against the poor Jews, who deserve 
world sympathy in their plight, Britain agreed 
to Japanese protectorate over Manchukuo and 
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is now really seeking revival of Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, so that Japan may be used to protect 
British interests in the Far East and India. 
This may not be believed by many but this is 
the actual fact. 

Britain’s dependence upon other Powers is 
primarily due to the fact that a disarmed India 
is not military asset to the British Bmpife. 


Indian leaders are anxious to aid Abyssi- 
nians who fought Italians, they sympathise* 
with Spanish loyalists who are fighting for* 
democracy, they send Ambulance Corps tc» 
China as a gesture of sympathy; but they do 
not take any effective step to increase Indian 
national efficiency in matters of Nationall 
defence ! 



Lakns 01 rupees nave been* 
spent in the so-called Charkai 
movement, Khilafat movement 
and other non-essential things,, 
while ignoring the need of 
spreading military education in. 
India. The time has come for* 
Indian statesmen to do two* 
things: (1) Raise a crore or 
more rupees of national defence- 
fund to spread military educa- 
tion in India with a programme- 
of training at least 3,000,000 or 
more men within the coming five 
years and (2) take definite ste;g& 
for concluding an Indo-Britisfi 
military alliance which will be 
of great value to Britain andi 
India. 

If Britain opposes these two 
programmes, which should be? 
furthered by Indian Princes as^ 
well as Indian nationalist lead- 
ers, then it would be evident to 
India and the world at large,, 
that Britain wishes to keep 
India defenceless and at her 
mercy and at the mercy ofi 
possible invaders. 

What has happened to Man- 
c h u r 1 a , Abyssinia, Spain,. 
Czechoslovakia and C h i n a-j 
should be a lesson to India„ 

T, -x • -1 . , .r ,. cannot attain her free- 

Britain wishes to keep India dom by mere nationalist agitation, debate in the* 
subjection. A dis- legislative assembly or by securing a few jobs for 
armed and nailitanly weak India cannot recover Indian politicians. India must set her owa 


Hitler strangles the Czechs with the Bntish Lion’s Tail 

— ^From The New York Post 


her independence nolr can it maintain its in- 
dependence even if it is given to the people. 

_ It is rather disheartening and amusing to 
notice that_ Indian^ leaders who admire Soviet 
Russia, which maintains the largest standing 
army and air force in the world, speak of 
“non-violence ” as the national policy of 
nationalist India. 


house in order — and should take up the ques- 
tion of national defence with all earnestness- 
The responsibility lies with the young leaders? 
of India. 


New York City, 
September 20, 1938. 



EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM IN INDIA 

By S. G. WARTY, m.a. 


To us in India, Journalism is more 


It needs no saying that journalists play the 
most important part in shaping public opinion 
in a country and yet it is a recognised fact 
that it is the one profession in the world which 
a man is permitted to follow without specialis- 
ed studies. It is not to be denied that much 
of the technique of journalism has to be 
acquired by practice, by actual work in a 
newspaper ofiGice, but the journalist, if he is 
to prove really useful to the community and 
successful in the declared purpose of his pro- 
fession, is as much in need of studying its 
principles and its subject-matter, as the 
engineer is in need of studying the principles 
qT engineering, the doctor the principles of medi- 
cine and the lawyer the principles of juris- 
prudence. 

Without a clear background of these 
broad, theoretical and specialised studies, the 
journalist who has acquired mere practice, is 
apt to be narrow-visioned, possessed of pre- 
judices, full of strong and unreasonable likes 
and dislikes. Instead, then, of being a boon 
to the community which it is certainly his 
privilege to be, he may prove a great danger, 
for he may vitiate the atmosphere of thought 
by his wicked misrepresentations and fanciful 
statements, lower the public tastes, and impair 
the standard of morals prevaihng in a com- 
munity. 

It is for this reason, that journalists must 
of all people belonging to the learned pro- 
fessions, be men of wide studies and liberal 
outlook, especially so in India, for this is a 
country where the printed word exercises the 
greatest influence and carries the greatest 
authority. But how can these wide studies and 
liberal outlook be assured, unless the journalist, 
before he actually embarks on his career, 
acquires the necessary culture that a sound 
general education imparts and thereafter passes 
through the special studies pertinent to his 
profession? 

Is there then a need for education in 
journalism in India? What part can the Uni- 
versities play in the matter? Would a degree 
in jouralism be helpful and if so what should 
be the syllabus of studies? Such are some of 


a Mission than a means of livelihood/’’ 

—SuBHAs Chandra Bose 

the questions which I propose to discuss im 
this article. 

Can Univeesiteeb Help? 

The question of instituting degrees in 
journalism in our Universities in India assum- 
ed some prominence for some time but has not 
been isystematically pursued. In England and 
the United States where journalism has made 
enormous strides, there are many private 
schools which propose to teach journalism,, 
sometimes by postal tuition also, the best- 
known and the best-organised of these being 
the London School of Journalism where a 
systematic practice of writing is taught im 
various branches, article-writing, paragraph- 
writing, descriptive writing, story-writing, etc.. 
In none of these schools however, is the back- 
ground of a certain standard of general culture 
prescribed as necessary in the scholars seeking 
admission to the course. And besides, wide 
and liberal studies do not form a part of the: 
curriculum, all that is really enjoined being 
practice in writing. 

Few Universities there have yet introduc- 
ed courses and degrees in journalism. Thfr 
London University is perhaps the only Univer- 
sity where systematic higher instruction for 
the degree of journalism is imparted and the 
syllabus of studies properly arranged. Con- 
sidering that in India, journalism as carried 
on at present is largely in the hands of verjr 
poorly equipped persons, the gain to it would 
be immense if the Universities undertake the 
work of instruction and raise its standard,, 
thereby elevating the profession itself and' 
placing it in a deserving portion. 

If we take an illustration from the growth 
of commercial education in Bombay, we fi.nd' 
that until the Sydenham College of Commerce 
was started and the B. Com. degree instituted 
by the University, the level of_ commercial 
education imparted by the various private- 
schools in Bombay was very low, going rarely 
beyond what may be called the “ rule of 
thumb.” The commercial graduates, endowed 
with culture, are bringing a more liberal out- 
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look on 'fchdr work and have demonstrated 
their, capacity for pluck and initiative. 

The Stllabxjs .oe Sa?tJDiBS 

ilf it is recognised that the Universities 
should introduce a course in journalism and a 
degree to mark the end of that course, what 
should be the special studies that the students 
should be made to go through? What should 
also be the standard of general education for 
the entrant aspiring for the degree in journal- 
ism? 

In the Universities in India, a pass in the 
First Year Course in the Arts College is made 
compulsory for a candidate before he joins a 
college imparting professional education. For 
the degrees in teaching and in law, the 
necesary qualification for admission is stiU 
higher, and only after the candidate obtains 
the B.A., or the B. Sc. degree can he hope to 
join the professional colleges. It is my consi- 
dered opinion that no candidate should be 
admitted to the special studies of journalism 
in a University, until he has first acquired the 
B.A. degree. 

The journalist must be a truly educated 
.man,* with the most liberal inclinations and 
having a sympathetic outlook on all kinds of 
knowledge. To speak in the jargon of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
journalist must be a man who knows “ some- 
thing of everything and everything of 
something”. His task is to deal with human 
beings, their ideals, their prejudices and their 
aspirations, by a right understanding of their 
psychology. 

As reprds the special studies for the 
degree in journalism, one has to take note of 
the fact that in India, journalism at the present 
day almost completely consists of political 
writing so great being the emphasis placed on 
politics. For this reason a scientific and 
■systematic study of politicsi in all its practical 
«nd theoretical aspects, must form a necessary 
•part of a course in journalism. The aspirant 
for a journalistic career must be intimately 
.acquainted with the currents of economic and 
political thought in the modem world, the 
forces now at play in shaping mankind and its 
actions, and the problems of each country and 
nationality on the globe, with their historic 
background. The journalist must be able to 
take a world-view of things and to look at the 
problenis at hand from tl^t perspective. Says 
Mr.' Wickham 'Steed: 

“ The ideal journalist would be one wlio, having 
sfliasteredaaild lassunilated 'the ■wisdom of ancients, the 


philosophies of the moie modern, the knowledge of 
scientists, the mechanics of engineers, the history of his 
own and of other times, and the chief factors m economic, 
social, and political life, should be able to hide all these 
things in his bosom and to supply as much of them as 
nugfi: be readily digested to his millions of readers in 
proportion as he divined their desire for them.” 

Fbacticb in Writing 

Next only to political and economic 
studies, the candidate must be required to 
study the history of the growth of journalism 
in the world and its present position in each 
country, the methods of its appeal to the 
public and its influence on the course of public 
affairs. Then again, the knowledge of the 
principles of newspaper organisation as deve- 
loped in the course of years, will serve to 
impart a realistic bent to the studies and carry 
the student over the whole field of what may 
be called “ Press-dom ” It would be very 
desirable if students while thus under training, 
are made to visit important newspaper offices 
to see how the whole organisation works from 
beginning to end, to see how the issue conro? 
out within the allotted time. 

Practice in writing should, I think, also 
be attempted while under training. The first 
thing that a journalist has to leam is to 
condense elaborate news or writing into intelli- 
gible summaries to suit the limited space at 
his disposal, and he should be able to do .so 
whilst running over the sheet itself with his 
blue pencil. He should also cultivate the 
practice of describing events in a picturesque 
yet in a truthful manner. Similarly a certain 
number of exercises in article-writing of 
various sorts must be made compulsory. The 
principles in regard to the reviewing of books 
with some practice must also be taught. 

The main difference between newspaper 
writing and other writing is that, in the first 
case the length of the article is governed by 
the stern and imperative consideration of space, 
and within this limitation everything of 
importance must be said in interesting and 
intelligible manner so as never to weary the 
attention of the reader. A newspaper is an 
institution for the education of the populace 
by popular means, just as a school is for the 
education of the children, and therefore the 
method of its speech and idiom must not be. 
much above their capacity to understand. 

_In_ addition to these compulsory subjects, 
specialisation in voluntary subjects should also 
be prescribed, and such subjects may profitably 
be Indian Politics, European Politics, Asiatic 
Politics, American Politics and so on. This 
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would necessitate intensive studies in particular 
subjects and make the journalist specially 
capable to wnte on his subjects at a moment’s 
notice. Indeed it is an advantage to have men 
60 equipped on the regular staff of a news- 
paper. 


It should be possible for a graduate of the 
University to be able to imbibe so much of 
education pertaining to journalism within a 
period of two years. The study should include 
of course a knowledge of the law pertaining 
to newspapers and libel. 


SOME YETAL LESSONS FROM MEXICO 

By De. TARAKNATH DAS 


Recently when the nationalist government of 
Mexico declared that it would nationalize the 
oil industry of the country and thus take over 
the interest of American and British oil com- 
panies, after paying what may be regarded as 
reasonable compensation, the British govern- 
ment violently protested against such measures. 
The Mexican government, instead of surrender- 
^ to British demands of restitution of oil 
^perty of British nationality, surprised the 
whole world and particularly Lord Halifax, the 
British Foreign Secretary, when it broke off 
diplomatic relations with the government of 
His Britannic Majesty. In the past it was the 
habit of the British government to recall its 
diplomatic representative to express its dis- 
pleasure towards a government which dared to 
oppose British economic and political interests; 
but this time Mexico turned the table on Great 
Britain and the latter had to recall her minister 
from Mexico city. The Mexican government 
determined to do its share that the people of 
Mexico should own the resources of the country 
and be not subject to exploitation by im- 
perialist powers. Mexico has been so far able 
to oppose Britain, because she has the tacit 
support of the government of the United States 
in the matter of the oil-property controversy, 
and furthermore owing to the existence of the 
Munroe Doctrine, Britain does not dare use any 
form of force against Mexico. The Mexican 
government has also the full support of the 
Mexican working class and peasants in its pro- 
gramme of government ownership of vital 
industries of the land. 

But the most interesting news from 
Mexico is contained in the following news- 
despatch published in the New York Evening 
Post of June 28, 1938. 

Mexico Increases Health Expenses, Cots Arms Costs 

Geneva, June 28 (UP) . 

Mexico in the period 1928 to 1937 increased its 
expenditures on health and education and reduced those 


on armament, a study hy the League of Nations Economic 
InteUigence Service revealed today. The publication 
revealed that Mexico’s public debt rose from 961300,000 
pesos ($211,596,000) m 1928 to 1,239,000,000 pesos. 
(1272,580,000) m 1937. 

The report stated that expenditures by the Secretary 
of War, Marine, and Department of Mill Supplies — 
combined in 1935 — decreased from 96,600,000 pesos in 
1928 to 80,300,000 pesos in 1937, while pubhc health 
expenses jumped from 6,700,000 pesos to 14,900,000 pesos 
and public education expenditures rose from 25,800,000> 
pesos to 59,400,000 pesos. 

Does this mean that the Mexican govern- 
ment IS decreasing its efficiency in the field of 
national defence by reducing expenditure ? 
On the contrary, the Mexican government has 
improved its defensive ppwer immensely^ 
during the last few years, by systematic spread 
of military education among the youth of the 
land and the workingmen. The Mexican 
workingmen are the back-bone of the present 
government. They are, through the national 
labour union, organized into a national militia, 
which is ready to supplement the regular army in 
upholding the government. This new organized 
labour military force costs the government 
very little; and! it is not only an asset to the 
government but it is a factor in preventing thb 
reactionaries from coercing the progressive 
elements in the government. 

Indian nationalists now running the pro- 
vincial governments and aspiring to control 
the Federal Government of India of tomorrow 
should have a definite programme of spreading 
military education and increasing the power_ of 
national defence and at the same time reducing 
the burden of heavy military expenditure 
which primarily aids British Imperialism-^ 
Mexico shows the way for India. 

New York City, 

June, 28, 1930 



THE VINE FESTIVAL IN ITALY 

By SANTIMOY MOULIK 


The autumn in Italy offers a spectacle of wide 
•contrasts to that in other countries of western 
-■and northern Europe. “The light that loses 
-and the night that gains, ” as Swinburne des- 
cribes the English fall, heralds a period of 
darkness and drizzle, of bare trees and slippery 
roads. In the Scandmavian countries and 
northern Germany, the autumn is_ the worst 
season which has neither the fascinating twilight 
of summer nor the romantic snow-shine of winter. 
In Italy, however, the autumn is the best season 
after the spring; it is the season of harvest 
festivals, of outdoor games and excursions in 
-the cool and delightful atmosphere that follows 
the trying heat of summer. In spite of the 
falling leaves and occasional drifts of cold 
'wind from the Appenine valleys, the sky is 
-always blue, just that blue which one usually 
finds on the canvas of Giotto and other 14th 
•century Italian painters. Under these skies 
and in the limpid light of clear and sparkling 
■days, the Italian pleasants celebrate their 
'harvest festivals of which the Vine Festival 
■ is the most celebrated and the most picturesque. 

In a bright and busy atmosphere on a 
•charming September evening the ninth annual 
session of the National Vine Festival was in- 
augurated in Rome this year under the auspices 
-of the National Dopolavoro Institute, in the 
Basilica of Massenzio on the famous Imperial 
'^Way that connects Imperial Rome with the 
"Ooloseum. The stalls were arranged with a 
-decorative style which is typical of the Italian 
festive occasions. These stalls exhibited the 
'best varieties of grapes produced in the different 
grape-producing centres of the country. High 
above were the brooding vaults of the Roman 
‘basilica, which under the decorative effect 
looked like the vineyards of the Agro Romano, 
* sheltered as if from the wind by aqueducts, and 
provided with miniature rustic sheds made for 
the occasion to complete the rural scene. Gaily 
■and colourfully dressed maidens, in the costumes 
-of their respective native provinces, were in 
charge of tempting the visitors to buy their 
grapes. It was a scene which one sees on the 
streets of Rome during the entire month of 
rOctober. 

Round and about the stalls were construc- 
jHed '^so* small inns where one could find wine 


and sausages, pastry and ices, providing some 
place of gossip to the visitors. For the visitors 
were also organized a special orchestra and 
vocal concerts performed by distinguished 
musicians and artists of Rome. 

The visitors were further allowed to buy 
bottles of wine at reduced rates at the Exhibi- 
tion and to bring them out, if they desired, of 
the basilica without paying any tax. 

The Corporation of Rome, which takes a 
very important part in the organization of 
these exhibitions, offers every year a prize to 
the grower of the best type of grape exhibited. 
This year the prize was won by a farmer of 
Tivoli, about fifteen miles from Rome and 
famous for its excellent vineyards. Fancifully 
the farmer named his product “L’Uva Dus^” ' 
(Duce Grapes). Of these, I am sure, sixteen 
would make a seer. Other varieties were named 
as follows: Regina, Pizzutello, Zibibbo, Moscato, 
Panse, Precoce and Maccarese, etc. 

The National Dopolavoro or Afterwork 
Institute also plays a large part in the organi- 
zation of and in imparting colour and grandeur 
to this exhibition. This Institute, as is well 
known now, was established to offer facilities 
for amusement to the industrial and agricul- 
tural workers of Italy. More generally it was 
designed in the lines of a social welfare institu- 
tion which could effectively deal with the prob- 
lem of how best to employ the leisure hours of 
the workers consonant with the ideals of social 
justice and national vigour. It has offered a 
great impetus to the revival of artistic, sportive 
and intellectual life of those classes of the 
people for whom otherwise such pursuits 
remained a luxury. It itself sets on foot new 
movements in the field of sport, travel, culture, 
social welfare and the arts, ranging from 
music to drama, from Thespi’s Car to the 
Radio and Cinema, from fine arts to home- 
crafts. All its efforts are to compensate the 
monotonous and unpleasant industrial life of 
the masses by means of offering facilities of 
joy, recreations and various diversions, making 
popular the festivals of the patron saiilts, 
triumphal cars, mystery plays and above all, 
the folk festivals and folk dances. In the 
spirit of its mission, the Institute this year 
organized a procession of decorated cars loadoi^ 




Top : Gaily dressed m^dens celebrate the Vine Festival 
Bottom : fascists celebrate the National Vine Festival 
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with grapes and maidens in the Piazza di Siena, 
a pine- covered amphitheatre in the heart of 
Rome’s public park, the Villa Borghese, which 
presented the spectacle of a mixed atmosphere 
of rm’al harvest festival and the urban 
carnival. 

There is an economic side as well to this 
merry festival. The Government seeks to 
encourage the domestic consumption of grapes 
which not only brings more money to the 


farmers but also improves the health of the 
citizens. The propaganda for the increasing 
consumption of grapes is a very familiar thing 
now m Italy, and those who are in charge of 
this propaganda may deserve the best congra- 
tulations for the results so far achieved. The 
consumption of grapes has increased by leaps 
and bounds m Italy during the last ten years, 
and the figure is always on the increase. 

Rome. 


AT THE BmTH-PLACE OF SHAKESPEARE 

By M. MANSINHA 


The little English town of Stratford-on-Avon 
where Shakespeare was born, is now complete- 
ly changed from what it must have been in 
the Poet’s time. Things that one meets with 

C m the streets of Stratford could not have 
1 dreamt of even by the gigantic imagina- 
tion of Shakespeare. The electricity, the wire- 
less, the ubiquitous motor oar with its nasty 
petrol smell, the new houses with modern 
amenities but with a thoughtless uniformity 
that makes one get sick of their sight — ^these 
have changed Stratford from an Elizabethan 
village into a modern town, but I personally 
believe the changes have been for the worse. 
They have destroyed the sylvan charm and 
peace of the beautiful Avon Valley as far as 
they can. 

But fortunately for the lovers of nature 
as well as of Shakespeare neither coal nor iron 
has been discovered near about Stratford. 
And that is the one reason why the destruction 
of nature has not been so complete and enough 
of natural charm of the place still remains to 
give the modem visitor an idea of the environ- 
ment in which the extremely sensitive 
imagination of the boy Shakespeare must have 
collected those impressions of nature which 
later on made his poetry so vivid with concrete 
and realistic imageries. For, travelling from 
the North of England, while I passed through 
Birmingham and Sheffield and the country 
round about them on my way to Stratford, I 
could realise at once what the fate of Stratford- 
oh-Avon might have been if anything to grati- 
fy the greed of the Capitalist had been found 
there. ' For man’s hand ’'has not created uglier 
places than the industrial towns of England 
afid Mammon’s servants are too coarse to 


possess any respect for Shakespeare’s memories 
to have spared his birthplace from the process 
of rape on nature which is associated with 
modern industrialism. 

II 

It is curious to know that although this 
small town of England has been attracting 
hundreds of thousands of tourists from all parts 
of the world, the common Stratfordian is 
rather indifferent to the associations of the 
Poet’s memory. As soon as I got down at the 
railway station of Stratford I got into the 
company of two ladies with whom I began to 
talk. I said to them, “ You must be proud of 
being the citizens of Stratford where 
Shakespeare was born. ” “ No, ” replied one 

of them, “We don’t feel it at all. We are 
rather frightened of him — he becomes a terror 
to us through his plays from our school-days! ” 

There is a cinema-house at Stratford; 
perhaps the only one for many miles around. 
And an English clergyman informed me that 
many from the country come to Stratford to 
see the films and never bother about the 
theatre where the great plays of Shakespeare 
are produced. On Sundays the lawns along the 
Avon become a veritable beehive with visitors 
with hundreds of motor cars parked along the 
roads. I came to know that most of these 
people are mere hikers and holiday-makers 
and don’t care twopence for Shakespeare! One 
morning, while walking round the memorial 
theatre I got talking with a boy. I asked bim 
by the way who Shakespeare was. And he 
replied that he is the man who has written a 
lot of letters! And he asked me if I had gone 
to the Picture-house where the film, “Mickey 
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Mouse ” was being shown, for, in his opinion, 
that was ever so much nicer than the plays 
staged in the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre! 

Ill 

Shakespeare worship was really begun by 
Goethe in the last century Since then English 
scholarship has left no stone unturned in 
resurrecting Shakespeare tradition from the 



The sleep-walking scene from Macbeth 

oblivion of the past and revitalising it. And 
any student of Shakespeare must be amazed 
at the success they have achieved. Every 
little thing connected with the name and the 
life of the Poet has been unearthed from the 
graveyard of time to both satisfy and whet 
all the more the curiosity of Shakespeare 
lovers. Thus has been discovered the curious 
incident that the Poet was witness in a legal 
case or that a Londoner had appealed for 
police-protection against Shakespeare and two 
other gentlemen who had threatened his life! 
These little incidents far from explaining the 
mysterious genius of the Poet have intensified 
its mystery. For we are amazed at the fact 
that a man who was so commonplace and 
ordmary in his worldly life could produce the 
phantasy of the Midsummer NightPs Dream 
gr the marvellous introspection of a Hamlet. 


Like the incidents of his life that have 
come to light, the house where he was born, the 
school where he was taught and the place 
where he spent his last days stand in bold 
contrast to his magnificent creations. For 
these Shakespearian relics are but little more 
than primitive. Shakespeare’s father was not 
only a prosperous tradesman but was at one 
time the Mayor of Stratford. And on his 
mother’s side the Poet was still more fortunate. 
But both the birthplace and Mary Arden’s 
house are far from giving one the idea of their 
inhabitants being very well-off. In these 
Elizabethan houses the floors are covered with 
rough stones without mortar or cement, the 
roofs are supported by rough-hewn timbers 
and the houses are so low that one runs the 
risk of stinking one’s head against the ceiling 
if one is not mindful enough. There were 
holes in the walls instead of glass-windows, 
family boxes went without iron hinges as 
those things were unknown and wooden tren- 
chers were used for plates in the days when 
Shakespeare wrote his magnificent plays. *%, 
was all the while wondering how such a miracle 
as a Shakespeare came out of such crude 
environment. 

Of all places connected with Shakespeare’s 
name the Grammar School at Stratford where 
he was educated as a boy interested me moat. 
The history of this school is nearly five centu- 
ries old and the successive generations of 
young Stratfordians have sat and heard their 
lessons in the same room, where Shakespeare 
sat and heard his, for the last three centuries 
and they are still doing the same. In 
Shakespeare’s days, of course, the school was 
a small affair with 30 to 40 boys. To meet the 
new conditions the .school has been greatly 
extended, but the ancient class-room is care- 
fully preserved. It is on the upper storey of 
an old Elizabethan house that looks 
ramshakle from outside, but is really still 
strong and solid. To the right-hand side of 
the Headmaster’s platform a brass plate tells 
you where Shakespeare is said to have sat as 
a student. It is at the top of the first bench, 
which indicates that the boy Shakespeare must 
have been a brillinat student to occupy that 
position. 

As is the English custom, the names of 
other boys besides Shakespeare who have gone 
out of this school and made names in the 
wider world are written in letters of gold on 
wooden boards hung on the walls of the class- 
room as the finest incentive to the ambition 
of the successive batches of students. I looked 
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over the lists and to my surprise found the 
names of some who have joined the Indian 
Police, Medical and Civil Services! And just 
opposite to the Shakespeare-plate there hangs 
on the opposite wall another brass plate 
dedicated 

“To the memory of Ralph Reynolds Garlick, Senior 
District and Sessions Judge, Bengal, some time a member 
of the school . who died at the post of duty 
by the hand of an assassin at Alipore, July 27th, 1931 ” 

A few yards up, across the street are the 
rums of New Place, the biggest house in Strat- 
ford in his time which Shakespeare bought and 



Romeo and Juliet in the balcony scene 


lived in after he retired from the stage in 
London and returned to his native place, rich 
and famous. After Shakespeare the house 
changed hands many a time till it came under 
the possession of a clergyman named Francis 
Gastrell m 1769. But the _ unfortunate priest 
had no peace for the inquisitive crowds who 
wanted to look round Shakespeare’s house. As 
the easiest way of stopping this annoyance 
that blockhead of a minister pulled the entire 
house down and in his devilish vandalism even 
cut down the spreading mulberry tree which 
Shakespeare had planted with his own hand. 
Now the visitors only see the foundations _ of 
the New Place which testify to the tradition 


of_ its being a substantial building. In the 
middle of the courtyard there is a well, exact- 
ly as we have in our homes in India. 
Superstition has turned it into a wishing-well, 
so that lady-visitors often walk round this 
well three times with their particular desires 
in the hope of being fulfilled. A few yards 
from the well there still stands a mulberry tree 
which is said to be an offshoot of the original 
Shakespeare tree. 

Right next to the ruins of the New Place 
IS Nash’s House where Nash, Shakespeare’s 
grandson-in-law lived and died. Nash seems 
to have been a famous citizen in his times for 
it is recorded that Elizabeth, Shakespeare’s 
grand-daughter and later Nash’s widow had 
the honour of once receiving in this house the 
Consort of Charles I, King of England This 
house is now converted into a Shakespeare 
Museum, where the visitors are shown along 
with other things a pair of kid-skin gloves 
and a brooch as the only personal relics of 
Shakespeare that have survived destruction. 

IV 

It was Garrick, the famous English 
actor who first suggested to set up a permament 
playhouse at Stratford as the most fitting memo- 
rial at the birthplace of England’s greatest 
playwright. But the suggestion took nearly 
a century to turn into a fact It was left to 
a citizen of Stratford, Mr. Charles Flower, who 
took up the proposal in right earnest and set 
Up a Memorial Theatre in 1869. Unfortunate- 
ly that theatre caught fire in 1926 and was 
half destroyed. The present Memorial Theatre 
was completed in 1932 and was opened by the 
Duke of Windsor, then Prince of Wales. 

The Memorial Theatre now stands right 
on the bank of the Avon in the midst of 
beautiful parks and grassy lawns. But in 
ugly contrast to its charming natural surround- 
ings this modern building looks like a factory 
from the outside. Some say it looks like a 
gas-factory, and I imagine rightly so, as every 
evening when the plays are on, the audience, 
and more so the actors and the actresses, do 
let a huge amount of carbondioxide gas out. 
But its ugly exterior is amply made up for, 
however, by the comforts and conveniences it 
provides inside for the audience. It seats 
nearly 1,200 spectators and for all classes of 
the audience provides comfortable air- cushioned 
seats. And the builders have so _ cleverly 
brought the service of acoustics to their service 
in building this theatre that even the faintest 
whisper on the stage is clearly audible at the 
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farthest corner of the auditorium. As I sat 
up in the balcony far away from the stage I 
have personal experience of it Wood panell- 
ing is the only decoration of the interior of the 
theatre, for which all parts of the British 
Empire have contributed their peculiar timbers 
as tributes to the memory of the great English 
poet. 

The theatre gives performances of 
Shakespearean plays from April to September 
every year which covers the Shakespeare 
festival. The festival reaches its peak on 
April 23rd, Shakespeare’s birthday, when 
ambassadorial representatives of all nations 
come down from London and hoist their 



The writer in front of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Startford-on- 
Avon 

national flags in homage to the great poet at 
his birthplace, and starting from his father’s 
house in Henby Street march in a reverent 
procession up to the Trinity Church, where the 
poet lies buried and which stands a little away 
from the Memorial Theatre on the bank of 
the Avon. 

Every year the governors of the Memorial 
Theatre select eight of the thirty-seven plays 
of Shakespeare and perform them every week 
over the six months from April to September. 
The performances as I saw them this year 
were not very remarkable, but to the foreigners 
who have never seen a Shakespearian play on 


the stage, they give a fair idea of its real 
dramatic qualities. As is not unknown to 
students of Shakespeare in Indiai, the Eliza- 
bethan stage was absolutely bare without any 
kind of modern stage devices. The dramatic 
effect of the plays entirely depended on the 
poetry of the passages, the high-sounding 
bombastic declamations of the actors and the 
histrionic art whatever it was. The modern 
stage is something that Shakespeare could have 
never dreamed of. The accompanying pictures 
of the well-known scenes from Romeo and 
Juliet and Macbeth will give the readers an 
idea of how far the modern stage has been 
successful in bringing reality on to the stage. 
But I personally believe that all these mechani- 
cal devices add little to the proper appreciation 
of Shakespeare’s plays, the real worth of which 
lies in their magnificent poetry. But this 
poetry was rather overshadowed, as I found, 
by the stage devices and the declamations of 
the actors. And I was shocked also by the 
crude buffoonery and drunken vulgarity of ^ 
comic scenes of certain plays In the b(^ 
one does not often feel the grotesque atmos- 
phere of these scenes, but on the stage they 
sometimes came to me as a shock and al- 
together changed my opinion as to the 
artistic worth of such a play as the Twelfth 
Night. 

For the last two years the governors of 
the Memorial Theatre liave arranged a 
Shakespeare Conference extending over a 
fortnight during the Festival season and have 
decided to continue it in future. During the 
Conference daysi eminent Shakespearian 
scholars deliver lectures on Shakespeare’s art 
in general and on the plays of the evenings in 
particular. This year the general subject for 
discussion was “Shakespeare at Work” and 
Shakespeare scholars like Professor Dover 
Wilson of Edinburgh and Dr. Harrison of 
London University were among the many 
speakers. But the small audience consisted 
mostly, as I could judge, of school mistresses 
who were busy taking notes of the lectures, 
thus giving the whole thing an atmosphere of 
a school room. There were three Indians, 
including myself. I also met a Chinese 
litterateur — a novelist and essayist in Chinese 
— ^who told me that he is at present translating 
some plays of Shakespeare into Chinese for 
which he has been sent by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. He also informed me that he met 
Tagore in China during his Chinese tour and 
has translated some of Tagore’s poems into 
Chinese. 


LADAK, THE HIGHEST INHABITED COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 

By SUBODH CH. GANGULI, Bidyaratna, b l 


Many peoi^le have visited the beautiful valley 
of Kashmir, the Switzerland of Asia and 
immori-al in its glory all the world over The 
wild grandeur of the snow-capped mountains 
which surround the soft loveliness of the valley 
with its winding rivers, unruffled lakes and 
immense forests of deodar and pine, all so 
happily and exquisitely combined, has led poets 
of all times to claim for Kashmir the name of 
an earthly elysium. But few have cared to pay 
a visit to the wild and lovely region which 
comprises the frontier districts of Ladak, the 
land of Markhar and Ibex and of Buddhist 
Lamas and iheir wonderful monasteries called 
Gumphas 

^ The native state of Kashmir with an area 
‘of 84 5 thousand scpiare miles is the biggest in 
India It lias a population of 36,65,000, three- 
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fourth of which is Mahonomedan. It is divided 
into four districts (i) Kashmir, (ii) Jammu, 
(ill) Ladak and (iv) Gilgit On account of the 
strategic position of Gilgit, the British QoYern- 
ment have of late taken it into their own hands. 

In our application for a permit to go to 
Ladak, to the British Joint Commissioner, 
Ladak, Srinagar, Kashmir, we had to mention 


the probable routes to be followed and proposv<.i 
length of stay with dates. Trom Gunderbal 
through the Sind valley, we started along the 
Treaty High Road The route, 144 miles long, 
consists of 14 marches from Srinagar and is fit 
for i>onics. But it is impassable before the 
month of June The shaggy black Yak is the 
only means of transport. 

After leaving Srinagar and the Dal Lake, 
the round winds-up through beautiful fields of 
golden candy tuft, under the giant deodar forest 
of the Sind valley to the Zoji-la. 

The whole valley lav beneath us and we 
could follow for miles the sinuous reaches of 



Ladakian women in their picturesque 
costume 

the Jhclum and the other rivers that bring ferti- 
lity to this fiat land from the surrounding 
mountain snows. 

Gradually trees become scarcer until turn- 
ing a comer where the trees presented a 
picturesque scene. Here we felt a shivering 
cold on account of a blast of cold wind. There 
was still snow on the top of the pass. Our 
ponies made their wandering way. The beauty 
of Kashmir was left behind, in front lay a vast 
expanse of sand, rock and mountain ranges.^ 
The track led through valleys between barrel 
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hills and sloping plains^through primitive 
villages of stone and mud. Away from the 
villages, grass became almost scarce but occa- 
sionally there were vegetation where a spring 
or tiny stream trickled down the heights above 

The view at night was of magical beauty. 
The far snows gleamed m the moon-light; the 
plain stretched out dim and blue as if into 
infinite space. From this height it almost 
seemed as if we were gazing down on some 
other world. 

One has to pick one’s weather carefully to 
cross a Himalayan pass in winter and spring 
and one must hurry over quickly; for the sud- 



The door of the Shankar Monastery, Leh 

den fierce winds that often spring up are then 
very formidable and sometimes destroy travel- 
lers with their deadly cold. 

We passed the little monastery village of 
Lama Yoru lying in a fertile valley between the 
hills Rows of memorials to dead Lamas 
stretched along the way. At the gate of the 
monastery, a large prayer wheel is seen inside. 
We entered some temples very dimly lighted. 
There were the images of Buddha and the rolls 
mf prayers and sacred writings stacked upon 
selves around the walls. In front of the 


images there were lamps burning in ghee as also 
incense. Small dishes of food were offered by 
pilgrims. 

After leaving Spittack on the Indus, two 
days’ march from Lama Yoru the long straight 
road seemed to stretch across an arid plain of 
sand before the lowest fringe of green was 
reached. We came here at noon and we could 
not find any water, for the available water was 



The track led through valleys between 
barren hills and sloping plains 


melted snow and it is only about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon that the snow water from the 
mountains reaches Leh. During the day-time, 
streams are mere trickles but in the evening all 
the footpaths become rushing rivulets. 

The western Himalayas with an average 
height of 17,000 feet above sea-level divide the 
State of Kashmir into two portions — different 
in climate and other physical respects and the 
people, different in race and religion. To the 
south of the range there live the Aryans while 
to the north live the people of Mongolian 
stock. 

In Ladak, the people are Buddhists and 
though subjects of Kashmir, Grand Lama is their 
real lord. Ladak has an appearance practi- 
ca,lly of Tibet, the same strange scenery and 
climate, the same language and dress. 

In Kashmir there is a regular rainfall and 
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The shaggy black Yaks is the only means of transport in the ice 


the summer months there are refreshed by the 
water stored by the heavy winter snow-fall. It 
IS no wonder therefore that it presents a beauti- 
ful land of green verdure and radiant flows. 
But these mountains intercept the clouds from 
the south, crossing India from the distant seas. 
This causes the black waste of Central Asia 
where practically there is no rain-fall, and even 
the winter snow-fall is not sufficient. It is 
therefore a cloudless region, always burning or 
freezing under the clear blue sky. 

Ladak is the highest inhabited country in 
the world. There is cultivation of crops at a 
height of 15,000 ft. 

Our road wound up through the outskirts 
of the town and we came up to a picturesque 
bazar. The many brilliantly tinted wares dis- 
played in front of the low flat-roofed houses and 
shops, and the Tibetans strolling about lent 
colour and romance to the picture. We even- 
tually reached the Dak Bungalow, and thus 
came to Leh, the Capital of Ladak at a height 
of 11,500 ft. above sea-level. 

The Ladakians live a very dirty life. They 
never take bath in their whole life nor do they 
light a lamp at night. They have mostly 
wooden houses; only the poor who cannot afford 
to have them build earthen houses. They con- 
sider themselves fortunate to have a guest. 
They offer him food but do not speak to him 
lest he might take offence and curse them. 

The women’s costumes are very picturesque, 


the head dress of cloth studded with turquoise, 
is elaborate in proportion to the wealth of the 
woman’s husband. Large ear-rings and massive 
necklaces, bracelets of chastened silver or brass 
are the usual ornaments. 

There is no purdah in Ladak. Women can 
own land in their own right and the rich ones 
choose their husbands. There is no fortune to 
be made in Leh; the men have to wander far 
to find grass for their cattle. They go trading 
to countries. Their flat Mongolian features 
and yellowish skin together with their pig- 
tails give them a Chinese appearance. 

The varying effects of light are very 
beautiful especially in the evening when the 
setting sun paints the picture with hues which 
gradually fade from glowing shades of richest 
rose to purple shadows. 

The King of Ladak is an incarnation of 
the first priest-king. His kingdom is under the 
rule of Kashmir. He lives in the village of 
Stock, quite near to Leh, and as he only draws 
the revenue of that place he is very poor and 
has never been to Srinagar. He visits Leh once 
a year and stays in the castle built on ledges 
of rock. 

We went up to the castle one day through 
a labyrinth of dirty passages; after climbing 
several ladders and steps we reached a court- 
yard used for religious dancing. This natural 
fortification has a commanding view of tho 
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desert and surrounding country. Higher above 
it is the monastery “ Gumpha ” situated on the 
highest point of the hills overlooking Leh. 

Two Lamas live in the Gumpha. There is 
a room; the idol, too big to be brought up so 
high and through the door, was made where it 
stands. There are the wheel of life and rows 
of images each with a lamp in front which is 
never allowed to go out. 


At Leh the two main trade routes from 
Yarkand and Chinese Tibet converge and then 
continues as one road upon which no vehicle 
ever runs. 

At last one day we stole out of the sleeping 
city before dawn, out into the desert and over 
to the mountains of Kashmir and covered the 
return journey along the same route on ponies 
and reached a more civilised world. 


SANCTUARIES FOR ANIMAL AND BIRDS IN CEYLON 

Rt h. c. r. anthonisz 


Sanctuabies for the safeguarding of animals 
and birds in Ceylon are very necessary, owing 
to the unlimited facilities for poaching. Moor- 
men and Singhalese villagers are the chief 
offenders; no animal or bird escapes their 
attention. 

We have so far provided 11 sanctuaries, 
8 for animals and 3 for birds. These sanctuaries 
have watchers and helpers to see that no poach- 
ing goes on. 

It has been necessary to create these 
sanctuaries owing to poaching by day and at 
night by the aid of electric torches. 

The poachers shoot anything edible, but 
chiefly go in for deer and elk The flesh of 
these animals find a. ready market and a rich 
harvest is derived from the sale of their flesh, 
either fresh or dried. 

Yala in the Southern Province and almost 
bordering on the Eastern Province is the oldest 
and most important of these sanctuaries. It 
was at first put in charge of Mr. Engelbrech, 
an repatriated Boer prisoner. He got this place 
into good order. He was a marvellous man. 
He died a few years ago. Elephants, wild 
buffaloes, leopard, deer, elk, pig, peafowl, etc., 
abound here. They are not afraid of man and 
one can come across herds of 400 to 500 deer 


here. The mouse deer which is not a protected 
animal, is a pretty spotted little thing no bigger 
than a big hare. It’s eyesight is defective 
during the day and it does its feeding chiefly 
during the night. It's hoofs are pretty and 
jewellers mount them in gold and sell them ^ 
ornaments. 

Rome people erroneously call it the “ moose 
deer ” ; this of course is a huge animal, the 
biggest of the deer tribe and its habitat is in 
cold countries, such as Canada, New Zealand, 
etc. 

The bird sanctuaries are frequented by 
wild_ ducks, pigeons, blue coot, painted storks, 
flamingoes, the Ibis pelicans and various mem- 
bers of the crane, besides teal, cotton teal, 
dub, chick, etc. Those of the duck tiribe, 
flamingoes and a few others, come in during 
the north-east monsoon, when the lagoons 
and tanks get filled with rain water. They are 
abundant from November to mid-January. 

I do not know the conditions prevailing 
in India but I learn that no sanctuaries have 
been established there. It is then I think, very 
necessary, to have a few large preserves, well 
protected, otherwise game is bound to disappear 
in time. 



A CHINESE STATESMAN’S MESSAGE TO YOUNG ASIA 

By De. tong SHAO^YI 
Ex-Premier of the Republic of China 


'[Note :—The New York Times of October 1, 1938 
^reported the tragic death of the Rt. Hon. Tong Shao-Yi, 
the -First Premier of the Chinese Republic and co-worker 
of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen. It was reported that the 
sewty-eight year old veteran elder statesman of China 
twas hacked to death by a so-called Chinese patriotic 
who suspected him to be pro Japanese. These 
m.en entered the home of the retired statesman on the 
false pretence of presenting him a scroll in recognition 
*of his patnotic services to China. Once in the house, 
the nuffians hit the unarmed and unsuspecting old man 
on his head with an axe ! What chivalry ! 

TRe late Tong Shao-Yi was one of the greatest Asian 
statesmen with the vision of Asian Independence to be 
attained through Smo- Japanese and Indian co-operation. 
At one time he was antijapanese and supporter of the 
late Yunn Shi-kai; but after he became the Premier of 
the Chinese Republic, he realised the necessity of 
' peaceful development of China, which could he possible 
through friendship between China and Japan. During 
the World War, he, like the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, was 
opposed to China’s entry into the World War on the 
side of the Entente Powers. In 1917 he incurred the 
displeasure of the British authorities in China and the 
British Government by writing the Introduction to a 
booklet Is Japan a Menace to Alsia ? by Dr, 
Taraknath Das, published by the Commercial Press, 
Shanghai. This essay may be regarded as his Message 
to Young Asia; and the following is the full text of 
it.] 

The future of Asia depends upon the 
ability of the Asiatic people to assert their 
rights politically. Political weakness of Asia 
has been the cause of many troubles and wars 
during the last century and half. Asia as a 
whole except Japan, affords for the strong 
Powers unbounded natural resources, cheap 
labour, markets, defencelessness and inefficient 
governments which give every incentive for 
aggression. About the modern imperialism 
among the Great Powers, Mr. Walter Lippman 
in his book The Stakes of Dvplomacy rightly 
says: 

“It is not enough to say that they are expanding or 
seeking markets or grabbing resources. They are domg 
all these things, of course. But if the world into which 
they are expanding were not politically archaic, the growth 
of foreign trade would not he accompanied by political 
imperialism. Germany has expanded wonderfully in the 
British Empire, in Russia, in the United States, but no 
German is silly enough to insist on planting his flag 
wWever he sells his dyestufis or stoves. It is only when 
his expansion is into weak states — into China, Morocco, 
Turkey or elsewhere that foreign trade is imperialistic. 
This imperialism is actuated iby many motives — by a 
feeling that political control insures special privileges, by 
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a desire to play a large part in the world, by national 
vanity, by a passion for ownership, but none of these 
motives would come into play if the countries like Ghma 
01 Turkey were not politically backward.” 

Political backwardness is not inherent 
among the Asiatic people, though it is the 
current opinion among the western students. 
China in the past had her bright periods of 
history, her glorious days of Imperialism. In 
the field of culture and civilization China con- 
tributed her full share when she was politically 
strong. India of Asoka and Akbar was far 
ahead of any of the European countries of 
those ages. It is by contact with the Orient 
that Europe learnt many useful things for her 
present civilization. Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar in his excellent work The Chinese Reli- 
gion Thro'ugh Hvndv, Eyes has very rightly 
said: 

“The darkest period of European History known as 
the Middle Ages is the brightest period in Asiatic. For 
over a thousand years from the accession of Gupta 
Vikramaditya to the throne of Pataliputra down to the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks the history of 
Asia is the history of continuous growth and progress. 
It is the record of political and commercial as well as 
cultural expansion — and the highest watermark attained 
by oriental humanity ... It was the message of this 
orient that was carried to Europe by the Islamites and 
led to the establishment of medieval universities. In 
describing the origin of Oxford, Green remarks in the 
History of the English People : ‘ The establishment . . . 
was everywhere throughout Europe a special work of the 
new impulse that Christendom had gained from the 
Crusades. A new fervour of study sprang up in the West 
from its contact with the more cultured East. Travellers 
like Abelard of Bath brought hack the first rudiments of 
physical and mathematical science from the schools of 
Cordova or Bagdad’.” 

Professor Holland in his ^eat work 
European Concert in Eastern Question has con- 
clusively proven that the European Powers 
acted in concert to destroy Turkish supremacy. 
All the European Powers kept silence when all 
the treaty obligations were violated during the 
Turco-Italian War and the Balkan Wars. To 
us it is quite clear that the Great Powers work 
unitedly to extract certain concessions from 
China. Mr. Millard in his book Our Eastern 
Question says : 

“Great Britain endeavoured definitely to outline her 
own and the spheres which she conceded to other Powers, 
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in response to a reciprocal attitnde from them. That 
Great Brtiain’s position and her predominating vested 
interest in Central China and Kwantung would be res- 
pected and that she in turn would respect^ Japan’s 
position m South Manchuria, Russia’s position in North 
Manchuria and Mongolia, France’s position in Yunnan 
and Germany’s position in Shantung, was clearly demons- 
trated in agreements and by various acts.” 

Among other things the Concert of the 
Great European Powers have had one motive 
before them — exploitation of Asia and Africa 
to their advantage. This aggression of Europe 
in Asia can be stopped for the good of Asia and 
Europe by a solid Asiatic unity not merely from 
a cultural standpoint but also from a political 
standpoint. This stupendous work of political 
regeneration of Asia by an Asian Concert has 
great moral and ethical aspects. There cannot 
be effective peace as long as one nation or a 
group of nations looks down upon the other as 
inferior and tyrannizes. Friendship and fellow- 
ship can be established on equal footing. 
Japan^s demonstration of military strength 
forces the so-called superior nations to shake 
hands with her, though with great reluctance. 
Political assertion of Asia will make Europe 
and America more tolerant and respectful 
towards human rights. 

Because Japan is politically strong, she is 
able to develop her country politically and 
culturally. China is struggling to be free and 
she should accept co-operation from any 
quarter that is truly friendly. Japan is China’s 
disciple of the past and all-far-sighted Japanese 
believe that Japan without China and India, 
is in the long run, without legs, I would say 
that China without Japan and India is without 
legs. The fulfilment of Indian aspiration 
depends upon a strong united Sino- Japanese 
Alliance. Those Japanese and Chinese states- 
men who are conscious of the real interests of 
both nations are not suspicious of one another. 
But it has always been the case in the world’s 
history that only a few people can detect the 
true situation, while the mob misses the right 
perspective of difficult problems. So the masses 
of China and Japan and especially the jingoists 
of both countries, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, are acting against their own highest 
interests by distrusting one another. To our 
regret we find that the anti'- Japanese feeling in 
China is being fanned to flames by those out- 
side interests which tfo not want to see China 
and Japan united. 

About Indian unrest Mr. H. Fielding Hall, 
a British Civil Servant in Burma, has spoken in 
his book The Passing of Empire (1914) in the 
following way: 


“The discontent has not passed, nor will it, nor can 
it pass. It is deep-rooted in the very nature of things 
as they are^ now. It is not local, nor is it confined to 
one or two strata of society, nor is it directed to one or 
two acts of Government. It is universal, in all provinces 
and aU classes, directed not against this act or that act, 
but against the Government as a whole . . . This dis- 
content is not sudden. It has grown slowly for many 
years. It is not local; in one province it may be more 
apparent than in another, but it is universal It is not 
temporary, hut increases. So much is admitted by those 
who know . . . India feels uncomfortable and clamouts 
for anything she can get. The Indian Government gives 
her what it can, offering profoundest condolence, which 
is sincere, and for the rest sitting upon the chest . . . 
Man is gregarious, and he is so made that he cannot fully 
develop himself except in larger and again larger com- 
munities. To reach his full stature in any way he must 
develop in all ways. He must feel himself part of ever 
greater organism, the village first, the district and the 
nation and fiaally humanity. But in India all this is 
impossible. Except the village there is no community 
that exists even in name, and we have injured and almost 
destroyed even that. Thus an Indian has no means of 
growth. He cannot be a citizen of anything at all. Half 
his abilities and sympathies lie entirely fallow, therefore 
he cannot fully develop the other half . . . It is the 
slowly growing consciousness of an energy that has no 
outlet, of a desire for advance in every direction, that 
causes unrest. In some ways the educated classes feel 
it most. Elsewhere they see men of their class cultivat-*' 
ing their patriotism, increasing that sense of being and 
working for others, of being valuable to the world at 
large, showing capacity for leading, ruling, thinking, 
advancing in a thousand ways, while none of them is for 
them. They want to express the genius of their races 
in wider forms than mere individuality, but they are not 
able to do so. They want a national science and literature 
and law, they cannot have it. No individual as an 
individual can achieve anything. Not till he feels he is 
a cell in a greater and more enduring life can he 
develop. But this is not for India.” 

Can there be anything more pathetic than 
the condition of the people of India, one-fifth 
of the population of the whole world ? The 
cause of the three hundred and fifteen millions 
of the people of India is the cause of Asia and 
of Humanity. Japan and China, if far-sight- 
ed, should not be unmindful of the problems of 
the people of India, because a strong, free India 
will be a source of strength to them. 

We have been tired of hearing that Japan 
is a menace to Asia. Now comes a Hindu 
scholar, Mr. Taraknath Das, well-versed in 
world politics, who tries to show that Japan 
is not a menace to Asia with Asian supremacy, 
but rather, that Japan is a menace to European 
aggression in Asia. Some western author has 
recently said: “Japan is Ian international 
nuisance and she may easily grow to be an 
international peril, ” We, however, do not look 
at a rising Japan in the same spirit. We wish 
only that China and India be equally strong, 
that Japan hold her own on the Asiatic conti- 
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nent against European aggressors. Then the 
international nuisance, charged to Japan, but 
really traced to other outside forces, will cease 
to exist m Asia. The awakening of Asia is the 
most outstanding feature of the present age. 
The future of Asia is bright and glorious if 
the new spirit of Asia be rightly directed in 
co-operation with all the Asian people. We 
hope, though we may not live to see fully 
accomplished, that Japan and China and India 


will work unitedly, standing for Asi^an, 
Independence against all outside aggressions. 

Shanghai, China, 

19th of December, 

5th Year of Republic of China. 

This essay was written some twenty.one years ago. 
The world situation has changed greatly since then. But 
it still remains true '■hat fnendly understanding and co. 
operation between independent China, independent Japan 
and independent India, if and when possible, would be a 
blessing to Asia and to the world. — Editor, M. JL 


WHAT IS KAKNATAK? 

Is It A Kanarese-Speaking Province? 
By SHAN. RA. SHENDE 


Kannadigas have achieved their object of 
getting through the legislatures the resolutions 
recommending the creation of a new province 
for Karnatak. The flat refusal of the Governor 
of Bombay at Bijapur to do so and the nega- 
tive answer by the Secretary of State for India, 
have not, in the least, discouraged them, but 
on the contrary they are thinking of taking a 
deputation to England to convince the people 
and authorities there. Even Mahatma Gandhi 
is not silent in this matter, as he is engaged in 
drafting a scheme for the redistribution of 
provinces on linguistic bases and therefore 
Karnatak has bright hopes, in the near future, 
of having a separate administrative unit for it 
even though the Hon’ble Mr. C. Rajgopala- 
chariar has recently disfavoured this move of 
the Kannadigas. 

II. Books trNDER Review 

And this makes one anxious to know which 
tracts of land will go to form that province and 
whether it will be a purely Kanarese-speaking 
one. Though it is clear that this has to be 
determined by a Boundary Commission, it is 
equally clear that the Commissioners will most- 
ly rely upon the information supplied to them. 
The readers might well be aware that for 
twenty years the people of Karnatak have 
been vigorously carrying on movements in 
different forms for this purpose with influential 
and representative bodies behind them and have 
published books giving elaborate informations, 
descriptions, charts, maps, and statistical 


tables to make out their case clear and strong. 
These books had been furnished to the legisla- 
tors and officials concerned and must have been 
in the hands of M.P. and the British Cabinet 
Members. The latest book, namely, A Case 
for Karnatak Unification, published by the All 
Karnatak Unifica-tion League, Belgaum, at the 
time when resolutions for the creation of the 
Karnatak Province were tabled in the Provin- 
cial Legislatures provides an inquisitive reader 
with a table with names of the parts they 
desire to get included in the would-be pro- 
vince. 

Since the members of the Boundary Com- 
mission will certainly weigh the information 
supplied to them in a book-form by such a 
body as referred to above and rely safely and 
mostly upon it, it is intended here to test the 
same to find out whether it is virtually a 
Kanarese-speaking Province. 

III. DefiiS’ition of a Linguistic Province 

In the first place it is necessary to give 
here what a linguistic province should be. A 
linguistic province can only be of tracts of land 
containing contiguous towns and villages with 
a clear majority of the speakers of the one and 
the same language the authenticity of which 
can only be ascertained with the help of the 
language figures for the same from the latest 
Census Reports. 

But since the Census Reports do not only 
not provide us with the language figures for 
towns and villages but not even those of the 
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Talukas we have to make use of the figures of 
districts only. The 1901 Census has given these 
figures of some of the Talukas and the writer 
shall have to use these wherever necessary. 

The books published so far on this subject 
show in a table 13 parts (8 districts and 5 
Talukas) which the writers desire to get included 
in the proposed province. This table gives only 
the numbers of total population but does not 
provide with the figures of speakers of different 
languages in use there. Had the table contain- 
ed language figures of those parts it would 
have been very easy for the reader to judge 
which language is predominant there and 
whether these parts can really be called Karna- 
tak. The writer of this article has, therefore, 
collected these figures and given in a table 
printed at the end of this article. 

IV. Do THESE PASTS DESEEVE INCLUSION IN 
Kaenatae ? 

Now let US examine each division serially 
in the light of the above principle and the 
figmes in the table and find out how far the 
claim of each one is valid to be included in 
Karnatak: — 

(i and ii) The districts of Bijapur and 
Dharwar show without doubt a clear majority 
of the speakers of Kanarese. These therefore 
deserve to have a seat. 

(m) As regards the district of Belgaum 
the majority of the people in Eastern Talukas 
speak Kanarese while the Western Talukas 
show predominance of Marathi. The figures 
given below are from 1901 Census as these are 
not available from that of 1931. 

Population Kanarese Marathi 

(a) Belgaum Taluka .. 1,05,528 38,564 48,956 

(b) Chandgad „ .. 32,034 951 30,378 

(c) Khanapur „ 81,908 26,609 48,643 

(d) Chikodi „ .. 1,86,400 92,547 78,713 

(e) Belgaum Town : proportion of numbers of speakers 

of Kanarese to that of Marathi is 2 : 3. 

(f) Athani Taluka : A group of villages is predominantly 

Marathi speaking. 

Evidently the first three Talukas and a little less 
than half that of Chikodi cannot be claimed by Karnatak. 
1/3 of the district must necessarily be left to Maharashtra. 

(iv) The Eastern Talukas of the Bellary 
District will have to be handed over to Telugu 
and the western ones can go to Kanarese. The 
proportion of the speakers of these languages 
is 3: 5 in this district. No Taluka language 
figure 18 available. 3/5 of this District shall 
have to be ceded to the Andhra Desha. 

(v) In the South Canara District Kanadi, 
Maratlfi-Konkani and Malyali have nearly the 
same sjEength. Tulu, which is the local langu- 


age, is double in numerical strength to that of! 
each one of the above. Tulu has no script nor 
literature of its own, while Kanadi is, by 
chance, endowed with ofiBcial favour and has 
been made the vehicle of instruction. This 
resulted in Tulu having succumbed to Kanadi. 

The position of the four languages is as 
follows: — 

Kanarese is spoken in the North-Eastern 
part while Marathi-Konkani has a hold towards 
North-West. Malay alam has made a home in 
the south and Tulu has spread in the whole of 
the centre of the district The language 
figures of 1911 and 1931 show that Marathi- 
Konkani, Malayalam and Tulu have increased 
in number while Kanarese is decreasing. 

Census Kanarese Tulu Malayalam Marathi & 

{ Konkani 
out of every l782 4928 2177 1763 

10,000 of the 1871 4281 1983 lC6l 

population 


Deserving Talukas should therefore be made 
over to the respective languages. 

(vi) Kanadi is not the chief language in 
the North Kanara district. The proportion of 
Kanadi to Marathi is 7 : 5. The Taluka 
language figures for 1931 are not available and. 
therefore those of 1901 are given below — 

Population Kanarese Marathi 

(1) Karwar Taluka . . 58,540 12,595 42,551 

(2) Hallyal ., .. 35,122 10,558 19,501 

(3) Supa Petha „ . . 21,008 1,186 19,053 

(4) Yellapur ., .. 28,814 11,975 9,027 

The first three Talukas and nearly half of 
the fourth cannot be claimed by Karnatak. 
6/12 of the district shall have to be excluded, 
from the would-be province. 

{vii) Coorghasher local languages Kodgui 
and Yerda and spoken by 1/3 of the population. 
Kanadi, which is foreign in the land, is the 
mother-tongue of only 6 out of 16 of the 
population. 

{tdii) In the Nilgiri district Kanadi has 
been registered against 1/6 of the population 
while Tamil and Badaga speakers share 1/3 and 
1/4 respectively of the Humban race. Each 
one is stronger than Kanadi. Nilgiri, therefore, 
cannot at all be classed as a part of Karnatak. 

(ix) Sholapur Taluka contributes 1/4 of 
the population to Kanadi, while Marathi 
speakers are double the above. It is neither 
justifiable nor practicable for it to be classed 
as a part of Karnatak. 

(x—xiii) Nothing can be said of these 
Talukas as to their place in Karnatak, since no 
language figures are available. 

The above details show that out of the 13 
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parts intended to be divisions of Karnatak, the 
first two districts belong to it but out of the 
remaining 11, six districts cannot wholly be 
olassed as parts of Karnatak; Sholapur is a non- 
Karanatak Taluka and the fate of the last four 
cannot be determined. This is the position of 
the Kanarese in Karnatak. 

V. Name Karnatak a Misnomer 

From the above and some other points of 
view the name Karnatak as applied to these 
13 parts is a misnomer. 

Firstly, the districts and Talukas, which 
by virtue of majority of non-Kanarese langu- 
ages ought to have been excluded have been 
linked with Karnatak. What is real Karnatak 
is a question to be solved 

Secondly, the total population of the so- 
called Karnatak, as is supposed to be, is 70 lacs 
(1931 Census) while Kanadi speakers will be 
only 50% of them. 

Thirdly, the total number of Kanadi- 
speakers m British India is 112 lacs but only 
1/3 of this i.e. 35 lacs can only find place in the 
so-called Karnatak and 70 lacs will have their 
homes outside it. 

Fourthly, the language Kanadi belongs to 
the Dravidian stock, while its speakers had 
from the Aryan race. 

Fifthly, the Kanadi, as spoken in these 
parts being an outsider is an admixture and 
does not possess the grace, beauty and elegance 
of the classic Kannada language of Mysore, its 
home and xeal Karnatak. 

Sixthly, the people of the northern part 
of the so-called Karnatak are racially and 
culturally Maharashtrians 

The book under review, which was 
furnished to the members of the Assemblies to 
win sympathy and votes when the resolutions 


A table showing 1931 Census figures of important 


Divisions 

Population 

Kanarese 

Marathi 

<1) Bijapur District 

869220 

712229 

27496 

<2) Dharwar „ 

1002677 

863924 

46018 

(8) Belgaum 

1076701 

695600 

273275 

<4) Bollary „ 

969794 

533538 

11549 

(5) South Canara „ 

1872241 

244652 

241890 

(6) North Canara „ 

417835 

229566 

158119 

<7) Coorg „ 

163887 

62767 

1577 

(8) Nilgin „ 

169380 

29967 

1301 

<9) Shdlapur Taluka 

272018 

? 

? 


for creating a separate province for Karnatak 
were being discussed, is thus exposed and the 
readers will now judge the correctness of its 
purpose. 

It is true that the component parts of the 
would-be province are to be determined by a 
Boundary Commission after giving a chance to 
all neighbouring languages to lay before them 
their say and the Commissioners will not depend 
upon what an interested party has said; still it 
is unjustifiable, on the part of such influential 
and representative bodies as the Karnatak 
Unification Sabha and the Karnatak Unifica- 
tion Sub-Committee of K P.C C. and the newly 
formed The All Karnatak Unification League, 
Belgaum, to claim what is not theirs. 

"(T Basic Information Not with the 
Government 

When the Bombay Government have not, 
the writer has made sure, preserved the language 
figures of the Talukas of this Presidency collec- 
ted by the Census Authorities in 1931, one will 
doubt what other source of information on the 
point of dispute the Boundary Commission 
will be guided by in order to lay hands on 
towns and villages to class these as parts of 
the proposed province of Karnatak and deter- 
mine boundaries thereof 

When, this way, the position of the Govern- 
ment IS insecure as regards the basic informa- 
tion required for the creation of linguistic 
provinces, there is no wonder if private efforts 
will prove inadequate and misleading. 

The redistribution of provinces is, beyond 
doubt, most essential, but whether it should be 
done by languages or otherwise and which is 
the opportune time to do so, is a problem worth 
consideration and that, too, with a broader angle 
of vision. 


languages spoken in the proposed Karnatak Province. 


Tamil 

• • 

Malayalam 

Tulu 

Telugu 

Kodagu 

Yerda 

Badga 


298743 

561623 

305776 




54311 . 

14914 

17432 

14275 

9482 

44585 

10026 

42521 


— Since 1931 .€ensus does not furnish language figures of Talukas, the same are below from that of 1901. 

(9) Sholapur Taluka 2,03,905, 49,414, 1,07,044. 

— ^The proportionate rise in 1931 population over that of 1901, will be the same as regards the numbers of 
speakers of languages. 

(10-13) — (10) The Madagasira Taluka of Anantpur district (11) Hosur Taluka and (12) Krishnagiri Taluka 
of Salem distriot, ((13) Kollegal Taluka of Coimbatore district, are left unmentioned, language figures being not 
available. 



THE MENACE OF WINGED DEATH 

By K. R. R. SASTRY, m.a., m.l. 
Allahabad University 


No NATION can afford to have among its leaders 
political ostriches and this principle apphes a 
fortiori to the weaker nationalities. A glance at 
the world situation will clearly reveal the 
dangerous potentialities therein as regards the 
interests of India. Today, the world is an 
armed camp with the principal nations vying 
with each other in the race for building up 
armaments. India is like a fattened calf al- 
ready offered as a sacrifice to any nation which 
is strong enough to oust Great Britam from her 
control over this country. Her large popula.tion, 
her great consuming capacity, her military 
emasculation, her industrial backwardness and 
wealth of raw materials, make this country an 
attractive bait. It is imperative that the leaders 
of Indian thought should become alive to this 
danger and concentrate on the necessity for 
bmlding up the defensive strength of India. 

Recent tendencies in warfare have revealed 
that aerial strength will determine largely if 
not finally the results of war. The aerial 
strength is one which can be easily built up. 
It is not costly either, for aeroplanes are 
comparatively cheap to buy and to man. 
India is essentially a country where danger of 
aerial warfare exists and where offensive aerial 
measures can easily be undertaken. Iji is 
obviously impossible for Indians to build up a 
strong navy; a navy takes time to build up 
and its cost is one beyond the resources of our 
country. In the avr however India can offer 
successfvd resistance, if yrompt measures are 
taken immediately to hwdd wp an air-force and 
to train up personnel necessary for that force. 

The danger to India can come both from the 
east and from the west, sending over large air- 
craft carriers to be based, upon one of our 
west coast ports. Similarly from the east,— we 
can imagine an enemy to capture one of our 
eastern ports and to erect an eastern air-port 
theireon. If India is to offer any successful 
resistance, it will have to lay out air-bases 
both_ on the west and the east which will be 
withm striking distance of enemy locations. A 
fleet of two thousand aeroplanes whether from 
the east or the west is not too high to be 
imagined as being sent by the enemy. In the 


Spanish war which is waged on a comparative- 
ly minor scale there are over one thousand 
aeroplanes on the nationalist side. In the 
Chinese war also, large numbers of the 
Japanese planes are operating in China. 

In modern warfare, the use of the aero- 
plane is varied. Apart from such cases as 
reconnoitering, conveying troops and ammuni- 
tion and assisting espionage, the air-arm has 
three uses. It assists in actual combat by- 
bombing, and machine-gunning enemy troops, 
artillery positions and supportings. In the 
Chinese war it has been observed that this 
assistance vitally affected decision in many an 
engagement. Secondly, the air-arm is used in' 
bombing and destroying the means of commu- 
nication and transport like bridges, roads, 
railway lines and stations. It is easy to 
imagine how helpless our own country would 
become if our means of communication are 
violently disrupted. The Hong Kong Canton 
Railway was repeatedly bombed by the Japs 
from the air. The Chinese labour gangs have 
repeatedly repaired the lines after each attack 
with infinite patience and indomitable courage; 
but even then, the results were not entirely 
satisfactory. It is doubtful if the labour gangs 
in India will evince the same amount of dis- 
cipline or courage as the Chinese. While we have 
more road and rail mileage than the celestials, 
our communications are very exposed. Except 
for some railway bridges, these are left absolute- 
ly unprotected. Elementary military tactics 
tell us that all our important arterial bridges, 
(road and rail) important railway stations and 
yards should be protected by anti-aircraft 
weapons and where necessary by small air-force 
detachments. It is obvious that any enemy 
attacking India from afar will first establish 
himself near a port and after landing troops, 
artillery, and ammunition, send over large 
bombing squadrons to confuse and paralyse the 
defender’s means of communication. This is= 
essential to prevent large concentrations pre- 
judicial to the invaders and this method has 
been successfully employed in China and is sure 
to be employed here. 

The third main purpose of the air-arm- is 
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to demoralise the civil population by violent 
attacks on open cities and other points of 
vulnerability. In theory, international laws 
prohibit the bombardment of open towns; but 
in practice this form of attack is invariably 
employed. Twelve years ago, the theory was 
propounded by the Italian General of Aviation, 
Douhet, who indicated in his book Mastery of 
the Air, how the civilian population of an 
attacked country, their homes, shops, and 
municipal services should become main mili- 
tary objectives, so that war can be carried be- 
hind the enemy’s lines and the morale of the 
people cracked. The lessons of General Douhet 
are well learnt at every Military Academy. 
The Spanish and Abyssinian wars bristle with 
instances of Douhet’s theory in application. 
These attacks have diverse objects. The prin- 
cipal one is to create confusion and strike 
terror in the mass of the civil population. 
After all, wars are sustained by a sort of mass 
psychology. The morale of the non-combatants 
can often be rudely shattered by a policy of 
"frightfulness” in war. Nothing can be more 
awe-inspiring than wholesale and surprise 
attacks from the air on the unprotected popu- 
lations of cities The bombing can be so severe 
that a popular anti-war hysteria can be induced 
in influential sections of the people and Govern- 
ments can be forced to fly from their head- 
quarters to less central localities. Diplomatic 
contacts can be interfered with and the reins 
of public control which are so vital in war 
may be forcibly slackened. The Italian success 
in the Ethiopian war was not a little due to 
the annihilation of the town of Harrar. 

The bombing of cities has other objectives, 
namely, to put out of commission the cities’ 
water and electric supplies. Since in modem 
cities all social utility services are concentrat- 
ed in some degree, the danger of an attack on 
these services can be easily imagined. As the 
bitterness of the strife increases, nations be- 
come desperate and their moral consciousness 
gets blunted. This happened in the last Great 
War resulting in the use of poison gas, ex- 
plosive bullets and unstinted submarine war- 
fare, and is bound to happen again. In a war, 
all possible means will be considered to be 
justified by the end, which is national safety. 
The use of incendiary bombs has already com- 
menced. The world is not yet aware of the full 
nefarious possibilities of thermite bombs. It 
has been estimated that a 100 lb. thermite 
bomb, can smash its way through five stories of 
a concrete building and set fire to whatever 
comes in contact witii it. In the next war 


wnoiesale asphyxiation of helpless city resi- 
dents IS certain to be attempted. What measure 
of success will attend this attempt, future alone 
can decide. It is sigmficant that all nations 
exposed to this form of attack are vigorously 
organizing to meet it. Gas-masks for all civi- 
lians, gas-proof refuges, fire-fighting equip- 
ment and decontamination squads are being 
feverishly arranged. It is doubtful if all these 
measures will effectively neutralise the anti- 
cipated danger. The present plight of such 
important cities as Shanghai, Nanking, Madrid, 
and Barcelona tells an eloquent tale of the 
horrors of aerial bombardment, whose black 
picture has not been over-painted by writers 
like H. G. Wells in their prophetic romances. 
To the horrors of bombs will be added the 
plague of epidemic disease when food and water 
supplies are deliberately or otherwise contami- 
nated. 

The general air-arm is divided into broad 
categories viz., the bombers and the fighters. 
Of course, there are special types of machines 
for scouting and aerial photography, trans- 
ports of troops and for throwing smoke- 
screens. The bombers are intended for attack 
and the fighters for protection and defence. 
The former are large-size machines skilfully 
camouflaged, comparatively silent and capable 
of rising to great altitudes with heavy load and 
with a large flying radius. The art of aerial 
bombardment has achieved remarkable pro- 
gress. The machines are able to climb up, 
fully loaded, to a height of nearly 25,000 feet, 
and drop their deadly missiles with a fair 
degree of accuracy on the targets below. A 
small boat like The Panay was directly hit 
at Nanking in a few minutes while steaming at 
some speed. Anti-aircraft devices are, alas, of 
uncertain utility; the ironic association of the 
Archies with them is unhappily true. For one 
thing, the fire is so dispersed that it is not 
effective; besides, the strongest gun so far made 
is not able to meet its mark beyond a height 
of 12,000 ft. (although the British claim for 
their S.7’s a range much higher than this fi^e) . 
Since bombers usually keep above this altitude, 
the guns rarely do more than scare them off 
from short-range attack. The few bombers 
which have been shot down by anti-aircraft 
guns appear to have been surprised when flying 
low or while diving for a hit against a com- 
paratively difficult target. It is also possible 
that they might have lost height owing to 
mechanical failure and then run into a wither- 
ing fire. 

The principal weapons against the bombers 
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are the fighters. The latter are comparatively 
small machines, usually manned by two (a 
pilot and a fireman) and capable of very high 
speed and effective gunnery. The latest models 
are said to travel at nearly five miles per 
minute. These monoplanes are_ supplied with 
powerful machine guns which spit fire fore and 
aft at a terrific velocity. The chaser planes 
are built not only to stand severe aeronautical 
strain Mt to be able to manoeuvre with ease 
and rise rapidly into the air in a few seconds. 
Their cruising range is limited and they cannot 
carry much load but they are essentially built 
for swiftness of attack. It has to be remem- 
bered that bombing planes are never sent out 
without an escort of fighting planes to ward 
off attack. The strength of the^ air escort 
varies with the anticipated opposition.^ Whpe 
the defenders are known to have no air equip- 
ment, no escorting will of course be necessary 
as for example in the bombing of the villages 
in the Indian frontiers, in the French Morocco, 
and in Palestine. The fighters are also employ- 
ed in ground engagements as a supplementary 
means of attack when countering a compara- 
tively ill-equipped foe In Palestine and in 
China, it has been reported that enemy infantry 
were frequently machine-gunned from the air; 
and in the latter stages of the Great War, the 
German means of communication were serious- 
ly jeopardised by air raids. 

The use of air-power has nowhere exploded 
the old theories of warfare as in naval strategy. 
Hitherto, nations measured their strength on 
water in terms of the weight of their flotilla 
and the range and the size of their guns. 
Although Great Britain has had to climb down 
from the ambitious pedestal of “ a two-power 
3tg,ndard” in naval equipment, yet till the 
twenties she was considered to be invulnerable 
at sea. The rapid improvements in aerial 
science have caused great misgivings to the 
protagonists of big ships. For one thing, the 
last war proved inconclusive as regards the 
utility of capital ships. The battle of Jutland 
was an anti-climax to the vaunted potency of 
Britain's senior service. The advent of the air- 
fieet arm caused such a furore in naval circles 
that committees were appointed to decide the 
future of dreadnaughts. The outcome was 
aaturally inconclusive but it was recognized 
that the battleship, though essential was 
lot unassailable by air-craft. Over-deck 


protection consequently became a matter of 
vital concern The tendency is at present to 
armour heavily the vital parts of the ship 
exposed from the air. In addition, all the 
heavy vessels carry naval planes either in their 
own bodies or auxiliary carriers, to ward off 
bombers. It is doubtful however whether the 
big battleship is now sufficiently impervious to 
aerial attack. The big ships offer such large 
targets that to hit them is not difficult. In the 
Spanish war, evidence of this superiority of 
the air-arm was forthcoming in the attack on 
the German pocket battleship Deutschland, 
which was subjected to fire unexpectedly by 
two Red bombers and heavily damaged iu' 
spite of vigilant anti-aircraft action. The' 
Nationalist warship Espana is claimed to have 
been sunk by Republican aeroplanes in a similar 
fashion. It can be taken as established fact, 
that the superiority of the battleship no longer 
remains uncontested. Even if efficient anti- 
aircraft guns be carried, these cannot be 
effective against bombers which, regardless of 
their own destructive power, dive on to the' 
deck of a ship with terrific speed and impact. 

If this be the situation with armoured' 
dreadnaughts, the case is much more serious 
as regards merchantmen. They are absolutely 
at the mercy of hostile action from the air, as 
the destruction of many trading vessels in' the 
Spanish war has proved. In a future war, the 
countries dependent on sea-borne supplies of 
foodstuffs and munitions will be set at serious 
disadvantage as their mercantile arrangements 
are certain to be paralysed by indiscriminate 
air attacks. England especially is faced with 
a crucial problem. In the last Great War, she 
was still ruling the waves in most of the world, 
as Austria had no navy worth the name and' 
the German grand fleet was bottled up in the 
Kiel Canal. She was therefore able to exten- 
sively import war materials and provisions, 
and to transport troops from the Dominions, 
India, and from America, till the German “ H " 
boat organization was perfected. In the latter 
years of the struggle submarine inroads played 
such havoc with British supplies that the Allied 
position became critical in 1917 and there was 
talk of a separate peace. Only the entry of 
V. S. A. with her immense shipping resource 
into the war and the development of the anti- 
submarine contrivances {e.g. the famous “Q’^ 
boats) saved the situation. 



THE AJVDHRA PROVINCE AGITATION 


By C. NARAYANA 


The aHvantage of linguistic division of India is 
ran accepted doctrine. The Congress Working 
Committee silenced the agitation in the Andhra 
X)esa by its resolution. The Andhra Maha 
Sabha at its twentieth session held under the 
presidency of Sir S. Radhakrishnan on the 
^th and 9th of October has passed some resolu- 
tions and has given a new orientation to the 
iplan of action to be pursued in future. It is 
-convenient to examine some of those resolutions 
at a later stage of the present article and we 
shall proceed to study the problem before Sir 
Hadhakrishnan took the lead. 

’Dr. Pattabhisitaramiya, a member of 
"the All-India Working Committee and 
•President of the Andhra Provincial Congress 
•Committee, besides some others, presented the 
case for the immediate formation _ of the 
Province on 24th July, 1938. Sree Rajagopala- 
chari in his tour of the Andhra area encounte- 
led ugly demonstrations at Guntur on 16th 
July. Dr. Pattabhi, though he was in 
-Masulipatam on the 22nd of July and addressed 
:& public meeting, thought fit to condemn the 
•demonstration made on 1st August, ’38, in his 
Gokhale Hall speech at Madras in the_ follow- 
dng words: all Andhras should hang their heads 
in shame. In that self-same speech he 
'•defended the mighty results achieved by the 
Deputation and the concrete effects of the 
Andhra agitation. He said that though he 
'did see the superfluity of the Deputation after 
•the speeches of the Premier delivered in the 
-course of the Andhra tour he did not advise to 
put it off and yet defends it though the Con- 
‘gress was committed to linguistic distribution 
■of Provinces long ago. We may guess the 
reason with correctness. Mob-emotion was at 
a whiteheat. The Beelzebub he had raised 
could not be called back. If he did not dance 
io the tunes of his own creation he might be 
regarded as unfaithful to his own people. In- 
■dividual conviction was therefore sacrificed. 
The Deputation went and therefore it had to 
be defended. That the Congress resolution was 
•no more than a command to shut up has_ been 
•emphasised by Sir M. Yenkatasubba Rao in his 
•speech at the Andhra Conference as the Chair- 
man of the reception -committee: 


MURTHY, B.A., B.L. 


“The Working Committee gave the assurance that 
the Congress supported the action of the legislatures of 
Madras and Bombay. But ■was that assurance necessary ? 
The principle of linguistic provinces has long been 
accepted and acted upon by the Congress. Indeed an 
Andhra Province was for Congress purposes a territorial 
unit. Thus the important part of the resolution was 
that which called upon the people to desist from further 
agitation which might divert the attention from the main 
issue. I take it diat the issue here meant is that of 
independence.” 

Therefore the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Working Committee had to pass a resolution 
to save its face: “ appreciating the sympathy ” 
of the Madras Government at its meeting on 
12th August, 1938. 

With the session of the Andhra Maha 
Sabha on 8th October a new orientation has 
been given to the Andhra agitation. What 
was yesterday floundering in the gutter is to- 
day elevated to the Empyrean. What was 
yesterday a street-brawl is today a cultural and 
political agitation of the noblest magnitude. 
The Philosopher-Patriot has done what Dr. 
Pattabhi with his masterly mind which wanted 
to be all things to all people and be the same 
to himself all along did not d,o. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s Presidential address is a fine piece 
of restrained criticism. See these: 

“We cannot improve the country faster than we can 
improve ourselves. Our leaders and managers of public 
opinion have a great responsibility. They must not 
contract men’s outlook, confirm their prejudices or inflame 
their passions. . . Our leaders have been influential in 
the Madras Government from the year 1920 down to the 
interim Ministry of 1937, except for a short interval. 
They were and are patriotic Andhras and for some reason, 
which I :am not able to understand, they demanded a 
Province when out of Power and took no steps to 
accomplish the idea when in power ... I can understand 
the mood of disillusion and chagrin in which the Prime 
Minister found the Andhra districts during his recent 
tour. I cannot, however, refrain from entering my 
strong protest against the disrespectful demonstrations 
that were directed against him. No situation, however 
charged with political acrimony, can justify a lapse from 
good manners. From the civilized we at least expect 
civility.” 

The important resolutions are those deal- 
ing with the Sree Bagh Pact and that making 
Madras as the Capital for the future Andhra 
Province. Of the eleven Districts (Andhra) 
there are five which go by the composite name 
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of Rayalaseema. They are Cuddapah, 
Kurnool, Anantapur, Bellary and Chittor. 
They are economically backward, equal in 
area almost, with extensive sparsely populated 
areas which can easily absorb the overpopu- 
lated Circar Andhras, and with large mineral 
resources. These two contiguous parts of 
Andhra Desa have some substantial differences, 
most of them accentuated after the formation 
of the Andhra University. The Circars because 
of their economically superior position have 
been trying to exploit their brothers of the 
Rayalaseema. Even this time in the Andhra 
University elections not a single member was 
elected from among the candidates of Raya- 
laseema. There are very many other differences 
which show that there is no genuine feeling 
of brotherliness but an eyewash thereof and 
that is the Sree Bagh Pact. 

The Sree Bagh Pact was signed by some 
self-styled representatives of Rayalaseema and 
the Circars. It grants some economic advant- 
ages, political representation on District basis 
instead of population basis, fixes either the 
Capital or the High Court in Rayalaseema, 
the choice being given to Rayalaseema. 
According to this “Representative Pact” it is 
hoped there will be no disadvantage to any. It 
comes into force after the formation of the 
Andhra Province. It is now recognised that 
there is a strong opposition about the represen- 
tative character of the Pact. By the Maha 
Sabha’s recent resolution fixing Madras as the 
Capital the Pact is impliedly overruled in part 
even without the intangible advantages that 
should take place at a remote date. As Mr. 
R. Suryanarayan Rao of the Servants of India 
Society said that the Pact requires revision as 
it is illusory. Further he says that, that with 


the growing needs of the Madras- Province for 
ameliorating the distressed conditions of Raya- 
laseema with the revenues from excise source.- 
cut off, our idea of the formation of a nev 
Province should make us seriously tlimV; 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lathe stated that the 
Canarese-speaking districts of Madras and 
Bombay will not be self-supporting financial- 
ly. The Tungabhadxa project is- partly in 
Canarese area and an immediate division wilE 
have to be postponed for financial reasons. So> 
the financial position should completely be- 
examined before the decision is taken. 

At this point we may discuss the point of 
contact between Federation and Linguistic 
Provinces. As Prof. M. Venkatarangaiah of 
the Andhra University has suggested, all the- 
Canarese areas contiguous may be given to- 
Mysore, the Telegu area to Hyderabad, the- 
Malayalam areas to Travancore if we should 
have ideal Linguistic Provinces in the Madras- 
Presidency. This can only materialise with an. 
absolutely powerful democratic _ Federation., 
That is the sort of Karnatak Province advocar 
ted in The Modern Review for July 1938 by 
Mr. V. B. Kulkami. It is just that type of 
Province that is visualised by the present 
writer and all a^tation therefore for Separate- 
Provinces should at present cease and the 
Congress not embarrasseu. All administrative- 
steps may be taken to this end and the census- 
figures of 1931 be taken as the basis of 
computation in view of the controversy that 
will arise in Bi-Lingual areas. It is this lead 
that was given by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. The- 
sooner it can be formed the better, says the- 
Maha Sabha resolution. Meanwhile let differ- 
ences be bridged by advocating concrete? 
measures of substantial advantage. 



INDUSTRIALISATION OF INDIA 

NIHAE RANJAN MUKHERJEE 


'Whatevee may be the limitations of Provincial 
.autonomy, it must .be admitted that its inaugu- 
ration has brought about a genuine enthusiasm 
in the country for new endeavours in diverse 
.directions. This is natural, for self-government 
always generates an ever-increasing sense of 
aelf-improvement and uplift. The history of 
more than a year’s regime in the provinces is 
indeed a fair record of earnest endeavours on 
ithe part .of the povincial governments for 
bettering the .conditions of the masses and for 
^effecting other amehorative measures. There 
.are, of course, limitations both financial and 
.constitutional, .but the way in which the pro- 
Tincial governments are trying to grapple the 
many .problems of India’s social and economic 
Jife is indeed encouraging. The conference of 
Industries Ministers of seven Congress Provinces 
which concluded its session at New Delhi only 
•jecently is an instance m point indicating the 
•earnestness with which the provincial govern- 
ments are facing their tasks. 

The .proceedings of the Conference as well 
.as the resolutions passed demonstrate an 
•eagerness for the progressive and rapid 
industrialization of the country. But this very 
•eagerness, which we can easily understand and 
appreciate, has perhaps somewhat clouded the 
isense of economic realism of the members. In 
MDur enthusiasm to achieve rapidly, we must 
mot lose sight -of what is best worth achieving 
•or of the best and most practical way of 
■.achieving it. The resolutions adopted by the 
‘Conference provide only the outlines of a 
•comprehensiv® scheme of economic planning. 
Rut a strict analysis would reveal a number 
•of gaps in the approach work— gaps which 
would seriously prejudice the chances of 
:achieving an outstanding success by pursuing 
•such a scheme. Before a consideration of these 
'difficulties can be undertaken a short resume of 
iihe resolutions may here be given: 

(1) A planning committee will shortly be appointed 
to undertake the preliminary work of giving effect to 
the decisions (a) that a comprehensive scheme of 
national planmng should be formulated wHch Tjdll 
provide for the development of heai^ key industries, 
medium scale industries and cottage industries keeping 
in view India’s requirements, resources and the peculiar 
•conditions prevailing in the country and (6) that pending 
®he submission and consideration of a comprehensive 


industrial plan for the whole of India, steps should be 
taken to start the following large scale industries of 
national importance on all-India basis and the efforts of 
all provinces and Indian States should as far as possible 
be co-ordinated to that end : (i) manufacture of 

machinery and plant and tools of all kinds, (w) manufac- 
ture of automobiles, motor boats, etc^ and their accessones 
and other industries connected with transport and 
communication, (in) manufacture of electrical plants 
■and accessories, (in) manufacture of heavy chemicals and 
fertilisers and (v) metal production and industries 
connected with power generation and power supply. 

(2) An all-India planning commission will be 
appointed which -will submit interim reports on each 
industry detaihng therein their recommendations on the 
following points : (i) place or places where particular 
industry should be established -with due regard to all 
relevant circumstances, such as the supply of raw 
materials, natural and local advantages (n) method of 
organization of industry; whether it should be under 
complete state control or under private enterprise and 
m the latter case, the mode of state aid and (hi) method 
of financing the industry and its management. 

(3) Industrial and power alcohol should be manu- 
factured in India. 

(4) AU the provincial governments and Indian States 
should co-operate ■with and assist one another in matters 
of marketing, industrial research, compilation and 
distribution of commercial and industrial intelhgence, 
expert advice and technical and vocational education. 

(5) The project of manufacturing automobiles in 
India should be examined by the planning committee in 
aU details. 

Separately considered nothing much can be 
said against any of these resolutions. They 
focus attention on different spots in the 
economic field and emphasise the need for 
improvement or reform in regard to many of 
our outstanding deficiencies. But considered 
as component and logical parts of a compre- 
hensive programme of economic planning for 
India the resolutions are open to comment. In 
the first place, the question suggests itself: 
whether the scheme of economic planning which 
the planning committee and the planning 
commission are expected to produce will cover 
only the industrial development of the country 
or whether it will embrace all the aspects of 
India’s economy. From the proceedings of the 
Conference and particularly from the first 
resolution,* it appears that the economic 


*“This Conference of the Ministers of Industries 
is of opinion that the problems of poverty and unemploy, 
ment, of national defence and of the economic 
regeneration in general can^not be solved mthout 
industrialization* As a step towards such industrializa* 
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planning will concern itself only with_ the 
industrial development of the country. Obvious- 
ly exclusive emphasis has been laid on 
industrialization as a panacea for all the 
economic ills of the country. One should 
remember that the factors of India’s economic 
prosperity are many among which industrial 
development is only one, albeit an important 
one. But that does not probably justify the 
formulation of a programme which covers only 
a part of the entire economy of the country. 
Agriculture as yet is the largest industry of 
the land absorbing nearly 70 per cent of the 
population. If this is not planned according to 
the requirements of the country or side by side 
with the development of other factors of 
national economy the results achieved are likely 
to be halting and lop-sided. The economic 
planning as envisaged in the resoRitions of the 
Conference is thus more or less piecemeal and 
being piecemeal it falls short of plaxmii^ in 
the truest sense of the term. An, all-India 
planning commission should embrace every 
aspect of national economy. The problem is 
essentially that of effecting an all round 
improvement. A special pleading for industry 
to the neglect of agriculture or a sentimental 
clinging to agriculture to the neglect of industry 
are errors which economic analysis is prone .to 
commit in this country and from the former 
error the deliberations of the Industries 
Ministers’ Conference is not entirely free. The 
Bombay Conomittee recently formed has 
perhaps a clearer perception of this question 
than the pfroposed Planning Commission are 
likely to have if they adhere strictly to the 
resolutions passed by the recent conference. In 
this connection some observations made by the 
Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarker, Finance Minister 
to the Government of Bengal, in his address 
at the Ganesh Festival at Gwalior some time 
ago, are very pertinent. He said: 

“ India’s policy of industrialization should be 
determined on the basis of the reqpiirements of her own 
economic order. In certain details, India may initiate 
and adopt with profit the industrial methods and 
technique of other countries. But the main objective of onr 
policy should he a broad-based and remunerative agricul- 
ture, succoured by flourishing cottage industries and 
further sustained by the development of larger industries.” 


tion, a comprehensive scheme of national planning should 
be formulated. This scheme should provide for the 
development of heavy key industries, medium scale 
industries and cottage industries, keeping in view our 
national requirements, the resources of the country as 
also the peculiar circumstances prevailing in the 
country. The scheme should provide for the establish- 
ment of new industries of all classes and also for the 
development of the existing ones.” 


It must not be supposed that this is aa 
attempt at belittling the utiliy or necessity of 
sectional enquiry such as has been enviBagedl 
in many of the resolutions of the Industries 
Ministers’ Conference. On the other hand,, 
one must concede that the most essential pre- 
requisite to successful economic planning is a 
careful scrutiny of every aspect of our economic- 
life. But the planning itself is a gradual and' 
progressive process which while abjuring the 
policy of dnft should not seek drastic and. 
piecemeal changes in the internal economy. 

In the second place, economic planning fo- 
be successful must be in harmony with the 
tenor of a country’s political and economic 
traditions and with its genius. In evolving 
an economic plan it is idle to look for absolute 
excellence. We must correlate our plans tc 
the conditions and circumstances in our own 
country arid not seek to graft on an unreceptive* 
soil an alien ideology simply because it has 
thrived in another country. We often look 
wistfully to Soviet Russia as a model of 
successful and rapid economic regeneration 
through wholesale industrialization and we arc 
so much awed by this economic regimentation 
that we often view only the phenomenon and 
not the political and economic background 
against which it appears. The President of the 
Congress in opening the Conference observed 
that no industrial advancment was possible 
until we passed through the throes of anr 
industrial revolution. If industrial revolution, 
is an evil, it is a necessary evil. We can only 
try our best to mitigate the ills that attended' 
its advent in other countries. Furthermore, we 
have to determine whether this revolution will 
be a comparatively gradual one as in Great 
Britain or a forced march as in Soviet Russia.. 
Observed the President: 

“I am afraid that it has to be a forced march 
this country. In the world as it is constituted today ac 
community which resists industrialization has little* 
chance of surviving international competition.” 

But while one can readily understand one’s 
zeal in the matter of the economic reformation 
of this country we must not mistake zeal for 
wisdom or allow wish to father our thoughts 
on such economic regeneration. A forced 
march towards an industrial revolution sounds- 
well and is likely to appeal to our sense of 
honour and disturb our inferiority complex- 
But who is to force this march — ^the State or 
the people ? The President looks for State' 
initiative in this matter. But to successfully 
bring about an industrial revoluton the State, 
like Soviet Russia, has to be a Socialistic State 
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which India yet is not. There remains private 
enterprise. But it has to be seriously consider- 
ed, whether to expect a successful industrial 
revolution in India, with her traditional 
dependence on agriculture, her slow political 
evolution and her conservative traditions, 
through private enterprise, is within the bounds 
of economic realism. The industrialization of 
a country should be strictly correlated to its 
economic conditions, its resources and its poli- 
tical organisation. This consideration neces- 
sitated the industrial evolution being slow and 
gradual in England and in India it must needs 
be more so. To force the pace of the industrial 
revolution in a country which is hardly ready 
for the stress it must involve or to attempt to 
break away too .suddenly from the past is not 
always a wise policy. If there is too wide a 
gap between one step and the next in the 
process of our industrial evolution it is not likely 
that our achievements will either be lasting or 
real. In this cojnnection Mr. N. R. Sarker 
made some interesting observations in the 
speech already referred to which may bear 
elaborate quotation: 

“It is my firm belief that the future can only be 
built on the foundation of the past and that any slavish 
adoption of methods or theories which have succeeded 
in other countries or avoidance of what seems to us the 
defects in their systems can hardly guarantee the best 
of results. It is generally a mistake to graft a new 
system on an existing and perhaps a completely different 
one. We can no doubt gradually evolve a system that will 
be beneficial to us. But we cannot borrow a ready-made 
system from other nations whose very genius differs from 
our own and pronounce it as the best possible and impose 
it on ourselves. 

“It is best to recognise the necessity for continuity 
and for not breaking away too suddenly with the past. 
Nothing in our national life is so thoroughly bad that 
some means cannot be found of using it for a further 
advance and thus avoiding the dangerous interregnum 
between total demolition and the completion of recons- 
truction. Finally, it is best to rely on reality, to take 
the world as we find it today and not as we think it 
ought to be, not as we hope it will be in time to come, 
believing that only thus is it possible for each succeeding 
generation to leave it, m fact, a little better. It is an 
dbstinate blindness to reality and a pathetic faith that 
it is possible to make human i iture approximate to their 
ideal simply by wishing, and thus to dispense with the 
slow and painful process of evolution, which waste the 
noble enthusiasm and generous sympathy of so many of 
our more zealous reformers today. It is thus my firm 
belief that in evolving a new scheme of industrialization 
every phase and aspect of our industrial life must be 
taken into consideration. Cottage industries, middle- 
sized industries, large scale industries must all find a 
place in such a scheme for they have each an important 
bearing on our economic life.” 

There is, in the resolutions passed at the 
Industries Ministers’ Conference, the stipula- 
tion that the Planning Committee will ascer- 


tain what industries should be under the com- 
plete control of the State and what industries 
under private initiative and control. It is thus 
recognised that there may be a duality of con- 
trol over the whole field of economic reform- 
It would therefore be necessary to co-ordinate', 
these divergent authorities, for unless we are' 
clear as to what authority will execute the- 
plans we may evolve, our programme will not. 
lead us very far. 

Then there is another important difficulty- 
In order to give effect to a planned' programme- 
which the provinces may formulate it will be- 
necessary to induce the Central Government 
to participate in such a programme. The States 
also should co-operate if any economic plan- 
ning on an all-India basis is to be essayed. 

In a normal course of things, the Central. 
Government should have taken the initiative in. 
organizing the Conference the provincial. 
Ministers have convened and in appointing the 
planning commission for formulating a com-- 
ffrehensive programme of economic planning^, 
but things being what they are, the initiative- 
has been taken by other authorities which.. 
clearly points out that there may be difficulty: 
in ensuring the sort of co-operation between the 
provinces, the Central Government, and the 
States as would be necessary to execute the. 
plan. 

It should be recognised that there are 
many spheres such as trade, banking, fiscal 
policy, railways, etc., in which the provincial 
authority is not competent enough to exercise 
full influence with the result that unless the 
Central Government render co-operation and' 
a^istance at every stage, no substantial results, 
will be achieved. 

The object in enumerating these difficultiess- 
is not to disparage the efforts at economie 
planning but merely to show that very great 
circumspection and care is necessary in 
evolving a planned programme for the whole of 
India. It may also be a little premature to- 
set to the task. The Central Government is- 
now on the point of transition and the provin- 
cial governments also have not as yet settled 
down and succeeded in evolving a system of 
inter-provincial co-operation and collaboration- 
in all matters of econonoic and social import- 
ance. Just at this moment, it is doubtful 
whether the planning committee or the planning- 
commission will be able to address themselves 
to the task of formulating an economic plan 
with that measure of harmony and determina- 
tion which is essential for success. And even if 
a scheme is formulated it will lack the necessary 
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* atmosphere aad conditions under which it may 
be launched with any surety of success. 

While, therefore, the creation of planning 
■ committees and. commissions is always desirable 
for studying the existing conditions and evolv- 
-ing an economic programme for the country, it 
is open to question whether the conditions 
■Jiecessary for essaying a comprehensive plan 
Jhave yet come into existence. The provinces 
'"Will, for the present, carry on their individual 


programmes of economic development, en- 
deavouring all the while to secure the co- 
operation of other provinces and where 
necessary of the States and the Centre. Only 
when such development is well under way and 
the prospect of co-ordinated effort over the 
whole field of our economic life can be 
envisaged, would it be worth while and profit- 
able to attempt the larger task of planning the 
economic reorganisation of the whole of India. 


LEGISLATIVE PKIVILEGES UNDER THE NEW INDIAN 

CONSTITUTION 

By FAZLUR RAHMAN, m.a., b.l. 

M ember j Bengal Legislative Assembly 


TThe Law of Privileges is a part of the 
-‘Constitutional Law of a country. The proper 
iunctiomng of a Legislature -depends^ to a very 
great extent on the privileges it enjoys. Sec- 
Ttibn 71 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
which secures to a Provincial Legislature some 
-important privileges and also empowers it to 
• define its privileges in other respects, is thus of 
-great importance. Every Provincial Legisla- 
ture will soon formulate its privileges by its 
‘/own Act and it is necessary that the proper 
.scope of the Section should be clearly understood 
before any such legislation is undertaken. 
'There appears to be some misconception about 
the scope of the Section; and to remove such 
misconception I have attempted an interpreta- 
■’tion of the Section. A discussion of the subject 
^by constitutional lawyers would perhaps have 
I been of great advantage to the legislatures in 
|llndia. 

Sub-Section 1 of Section 71 of the 
'^Government' of India Act, 1935, has conferred 
•*on every Provincial Legislature the privilege 
•of freedom of speech.” The right interpreta- 
tion of this Sub-Section requires a correct 
appreciation of the privilege as it obtains in 
Jlngland. Mr. Joseph Redlich in his book — 
''The Procedure of the House of Commons, 
ToL III, pp. 48-49, has ably explained this 
^subject in the following manner : 

"By Section 9 of the Bill of Rights it was declared 
^that the freadom of speech, and debates or proceedings 
pn Parliament ought not to be impeached or questioned 
rin any^CJourt/ or place out of Parliament.^ 


“The statement in the Bill of Rights shows the 
limits within which the principle is to be applied; the 
claim made is not for absolute freedom of speech; 
speech is only to be independent of every authority 
except the private jurisdiction of Parliament over its own 
members. The power of Parliament to judge the acts 
and speeches of its members is the starting point, a 
condition precedent for its complete and absolute libera- 
tion from the control of any exterior authority. We can, 
of course, conceive a Parliament which disci -imed such 
an autonomous Jurisdiction, and refused to call its 
members to account for transgressing the bounds of usage 
and tradition; and again a Parliament might declare in 
advance that it did not insist on any standards of speech 
among its members and would exercise no control over 
them; in such cases we should be without the historic 
premises from which the privilege was deduced in 
England. The struggle there for freedom of speech was 
waged to emancipate the action of Parliament from all 
influence of Crown, courts of law and Government; it 
was never a fight for an absolute right to unbridled 
oratory, for freedom to each member to say exactly what 
he ^ pleased. From the earliest days there was always 
strict domestic discipline in the House and strict rules 
as to spewing were always enforced. The House could 
point to its autonomous regulation of the conduct and 
speech ^ of its members, and to its enforcement of its 
rules; its power of so doing enabled it to claim and to 
win for its members the right of exemption for all res- 
ponsibility at common law for what they said in its 
debates. . . . 

“We have therefore found not merely that definite 
rules of debate are compatible with freedom of speech; 
we have been led to the conclusion that they are an 
absolute necessity if the words of the members are to be 
protected from question by any other Court or authority. 
Freedom of speech and self-imposed rules of debate are 
linked conditions for the existence of true parliamentary 
action. 

“A further consequence is the necessity for special 
legal provisions to secure o>bedience to the rule thus laid 
down for speech and debate. Without such sanction we 
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should still lack the proper foundation for the prinilege 
of freedom from external restraint.” 

Three propositions emerge from the above 
quotation : (1) that Parliment has private 
jurisdiction over its own members in regulatmg 
speeches and debates; (2) that there should be 
legal provisions for securing obedience to the 
rules laid down for speeches and debates; and 
(3) that its members should have the right of 
exemption from all responsibility at law for 
what they may say in its debates. These 
propositions have practically been embodied in 
Sub-Section 1 of Section 71 and in Sub-Section 
1 of Section 84 of the Government of India Act, 
1935. 

Sub-Section 1 of Section 71, excepting the 
portion relating to the publication of the report 
and proceedings of a legislature, may be divided 
into three parts : firstly, the qualifying clause, 
viz., “subject to the provisions of this Act* 
and to rules and standing orders regulating the 
procedure of the legislature;” secondly, “there 
shall be freedom of speech in every Provincial 
Legislature;” and thirdly, “no member of the 
Legislature shall be liable to any proceedings 
to any Court in respect of anything said or 
any vote given by him in the Legislature or 
any committee thereof.” The qualifying clause, 
that is, the first part of the Sub-Section, controls 
the second part and not the third part of the 
Sub-Section. This clause gives the Legislature 
Jurisdiction over its members to regulate their 
speeches. The first and second parts together 
secure freedom of speech to each member of 
the Legislature but subject him to the jurisdic- 
tion of the House, that is, to its rules of 
procedure. Sub-Section 1 of Section 84 of the 
Act gives legality to the rules of procedure 
made by each chamber of the Legislature so 
as to secure to them the obedience of its 
members. The third part of Sub-Section 1 of 
Section 71 secures to each member of the 
Legislature immunity from all liability at law 
in respect of anything said or any vote given 
by him in the Legislature or any Committee 
thereof. 

The above interpretation of Sub-Section 1 of 
Section 71 is the only one which is consistent 
with the privilege of freedom of speech, as it 
obtains in the British House of Commons 
Under this interpretation of law, a member ■will 
subject himself to the disciplinary jurisdiction 
of the Legislature if he says within it anything 
in violation of its rules and standing orders, 
but shall be completely immune from all liabi- 


*Tlie Government of India Act, 1935. 


lity at law for such statements, and his speech, 
though not within the restrictive provisions of 
the rules and standing orders,- cannot be ques- 
tioned or impeached in any court of law. A- 
reference to Section 67(7) of the Government 
of India Act which has recently been repealed, 
also confirms this view. 

The other interpretation that the qualify- 
ing clause in Sub-Section 1 of Section 71 
controls the entire Sub-Sectiony that the 
privilege of freedom of speech is not available- 
to a member when he exceeds the bounds of the- 
rules and standing orders, that for every speech 
that he delivers he is liable to be brought 
before the Court of Law where he has to justify 
the speech, and that neither the Speaker nor 
the Legislature can give him any protection, 
makes the privilege of “ freedom of speech ”■ 
absolutely meaningless and illusory. This • 
position being completely inconsistent with the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy could never 
have been intended by the Government of India 
Act, 1935. Moreover, the construction of the 
Sub-Section does not bear this interpretation. 

But to prevent the mischief from any mis- 
interpretation of the Sub-Section, a provision- 
may be made in a Provincial Act, defining, 
privileges, to the following effect: 

“ Notwithstanding anything contained in any law, no > 
member of the Provincial Legislature shall be liable tO' 
any proceedings in any Court of , Law for anything said, 
or any vote given by him in the said Legislature.” 

This provision is within the competence of 
the Provincial Legislature, inasmuch as the 
Legislature has full power of legislating on. 
criminal law including all matters - included in 
the Indian Penal Code at the date of the pass- 
ing of the Government of India Act, 1935, and. 
also of making laws on criminal procedure in- 
cluding all matters included in the code of 
Criminal Procedure at the date of the passing- 
of the Act. Moreover, it has full power of 
dealing with the laws of evidence and of judicial 
proceedings, of declaring what constitute 
actionable wrongs and of legislating ort 
questions of’ the jurisdiction and powers of 
Courts {Vide items numbered in l; 2, 5, 14 and. 
15 concurrent Legislative List of the Seventh 
Schedule appended to the Government of India 
Act, 1935). The fact that the powers of the 
Legislature in the matter of legislation on- 
criminal law and on actionable wrongs have 
been limited by the exclusion of the offences 
in respect to matters of privileges, does in no- 
way affect the competency of the Provincial' 
Legislature to make a provision of law like the- 
one proposed' above, inasmuch as the said pro- 
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■vision does not mean any declaration of any 
. offence regarding privilege but means an 
t exclusion of certain actions from the field of 

• criminal offences and actionable wrongs. 

Sub-Section (2) of Section 71 of the Act 
■'■has empowered a Provincial Legislature to 

• define its own privileges by an Act. Section 
100 read with items numbered 12 and 37 in 

'.the Provincial Legislative List of the Seventh 
Schedule appended to the Government of India 
Act, 1935, has given powers to the Provincial 
Legislature to protect its own privileges by 
declaring any breach of the privilege to be an 
offence. 

These latter powers of the Provincial 
Legislature have not in any way been limited 
•by Sub-Section 4 of Section 71. It cannot 
reasonably be maintained that this Sub-Section 
by providing punishment for one kind of 
breach of privileges, has by implication abro- 
, -gated the express provisions of law, empowering 


the Legislature to declare as offences other 
kinds of breaches of privileges. The only 
limitation that has been imposed on the powers 
of the Provincial Legislature in the matter of 
protecting its privileges is by Sub-Section 3 of 
Section 71 which disables the Provincial Legis- 
lature from assuming the status of a Court or 
from vesting it with any punitive or discipli- 
nary powers, other than the power of removing 
or excluding persons infringing the rules or 
standing orders, or otherwise behaving in a 
disorderly manner. A Provincial Legislature, 
though it cannot confer on itself the status of 
a court to try and punish as offences the 
breaches ofdts privileges, can however declare 
them as offences and empower the courts of law 
to try these offences and provide punishment for 
them (Read Section 100 with items numbered 
1 and 2 in the Provincial Legislative List and 
item numbered 15 in the concurrent Legislative 
List) . 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Birthday Celebration 
in U. S. A. 


“For many more years to come may the shining 
-example of the precious life of Mahatma Gandhi continue 
to enlighten humanity and guide man’s erring steps by 
showing the non-violent way to World Peace and Happi- 
ness.” 

The above resolution was unanimously and enthu- 
siastically adopted in a pubho meeting at 3-30 p,m. on 
• October 2, 1938, assembled to celebrate the Birthday of 
.Mahatma Gandhi at the Ball-room of the Hotel New 


Yorker, New York, under the joint auspices of the All- 
World Gandhi Fellowship and the World Fellowship of 
Faiths. On the previous day in the afternoon, a similar 
celebration was held under the same auspices at the 
Fiitz-Carlton Hotel, Boston, Massachusets. Prmcipal 
speakers in these meetings were Mr. Richard B. Gregg, 
Rev. George Paine, Rev. C. A. Butterfield, Mr. Yusuf 
Meherally, Dr. Mahanam Brata Brahmachari, Rev. Gladys 
Grier and Mr. Kedernath Das Gupta. The subject of 
discussion was “Gandhi’s Way to Peace.” 



THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

By Prof. A. CORREIA FERNANDES, m.a. 


The population problem has always engaged 
the attention of some of the master-minds of the 
world from the earliest times. In the works 
of Aristotle and Plato we find considerable 
attention devoted to the discussion of the 
problem of happiness in its relation to numbers. 
In fact, what is in our days called the popula- 
tion problem is suggested by Aristotle in 
connection with his polity and by Plato in his 
Laws and Republic. 

But the population problem m its more 
objective, historical and scientific aspects 
began to engage the attention first of Europe 
and then of the world since Malthus wrote his 
famous essays on the population problem. 
With him begins the first comprehensive and 
pseudo-scientific attempt to envisage the 
problem of human numbers in their various 
aspects and to detect and formulate laws re- 
garding growth of population and its relation 
to prosperity and welfare. Since his days the 
population problem has been a perennial source 
of controversies, polemics, disputes, conferences 
and learned treatises. 

It raay interest the reader to know that 
the Bible stands first in the amount of commen- 
taries it has given rise to and in the volume 
of apologetic, explanatory, inspiratory and 
critical literature that has grown round tthe 

Hply Writ , ^ 

The next book which has produced the 
largest amount of literature, apologetic as weU 
as denunciatory and critical, is Karl Marx s 
Kapital. Shakespeare comes _ne^, soon followed 
by the population problem, if in the literature 
on the subject, we include the innumerahle 
and voluminous decennial censuses undCT- 
taken by all the civilised nations of the 

world. , , , 

In India the population problem has 
gained importance in comparatively recent 
times. About even ten years ago very few 
people devoted their attention to it. To-day 
Indian economists and demographists, provin- 
cial governments, welfare organisations, special 
conferences are all devoting close and 
concentrated attention to the problem of 
population. A definite movement seems to be 
growing in the country towards the adoption 


of what is called a population policy through 
a widespread use of the technique of birth- 
control. Neo-Malthusian leagues have been 
started and a number of provincial parliaments 
have been confronted by their members with 
resolutions on this problem. 

It is, therefore, worthwhile to understand 
exactly what is meant by the population 
problem, to determine its real nature and to 
discuss such measures as may be necessary to 
deal with it, measures not repugnant to moral 
principles and also to the deep spiritual nature 
of Indian society and to its social customs and 
religious traditions. 

The population problem has as many 
aspects as the colours of the rainbow, and 
whenever only one of these aspects is repeated, 
emphasised and over-emphaSised the country 
gets a wrong perspective of the real population 
problem. The qualitative aspect is as 
important as the quantitative. The problems 
of health, sanitation, low expectation of life, 
malnutrition, unscientific diet are so many 
important aspects of our population problem 
which are as important as birthrate and death- 
rate, national dividend, the growth^ of food- 
stuffs and of industries. Generally, it has be- 
come now the practice to identify the population 
problem of India with the rate of its increase 
alone, giving a subsidiary place to the qualita- 
tive aspects of the problem. 

India is a vast country as_ large as_ the 
whole of Europe excluding Russia. But it is 
only one-half of the total area of the United 
States with a population three times as 
large. The growth of population of India 
within the last four hundred years has been as 
follows: 


Year 

1600 


Population in 
Millions 

.. 100 

Bate per cent of actual 
increase in successive 
inter-censal periods 

1750 


.. 130 

— 

1850 


.. 150 

— 

1872 


.. 206 

— 

1881 


.. 254 

1,5 

1891 


.. 287 

96 

1901 


.. 294 

1.4 

1911 


.. 315 

64 

1921 


.. 319 

1.2 

1931 


.. 353 

10.6 


89—9 
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The same growth can be expressed in 
another way, particularly from the year 1872 
when India had its first organised census. 


Period 

Increase in Millions 

1872-1881 

48.0 

1881.1891 

33.5 

1891-1901 

7.0 

1901-1911 

20.5 

1911-1921 

3.8 

1921-1931 

34.0 


In 1935 the population of India must have 
stood approximately at about 377 millioM 
assuming that the rate of increase of this 
population has been the same as that revealed 
in the last census, namely, about one per cent, 
per annum. 

Thus we see that from 1600 to 1935 the 
population has increased from 100 to 377 
millions. When Malthus was writing his 
thought-provoking lament on the law of popu- 
lation and the positive and negative checks 
which control it, the population of England 
was only 10 millions. Since then, the popula- 
tion has increased' almost according to the 
Malthusian law, that is, has practically doubled 
itself every 25 years and has thus confirmed, 
so far as England is concerned, the Malthusian 
law of population. It is now about times as 
large as the population of England during the 
days of Malthus. And yet, whereas Malthus 
with a population in his country of only 10 
millions was profoundly distrustful of the 
future of his country, and also of the rest of 
the world, on account of the threatened satura- 
tion with which he thought the world would 
soon be confronted, the British public today, 
and particularly its economists and statisticians, 
are alarmed not at the over-population of 
England, but at its threatened under-popula- 
tion in the coming decades. Already before the 
war the population of England was not increas- 
ing as fast as during the Victorian period. 
After the war there has been a remarkable 
increase in the expectation of life which has 
given to England a fictitious and an illusory 
growth of population. But the net increase of 
population has been negative, particularly in 
recent years. And as the process of elimination 
through old age continues the stage of depopu- 
lation which already has begun in England 
tends to be more and more pronounced' as years 
roll by. 

Turning to India, it is interesting to 
speculate o-n what would be our population if 
the Malthusian law had been in operation in 
India. Assuming that the population was in 
1600, as Moreland states, about 100 millions 


during the days of Akbar, today the total 
population of India should have been 6400 
millions, taking a period of 50 years for the 
doubling of the population. Even if all the 
positive checks of Malthus had been in full 
force, the population of India under worst 
conditions of the Malthusian law should have 
been at least 2000 millions which is more than 
the total world’s population today. It is only 
enough to mention this calculation to show 
how absurd is the Malthusian law of growth 
of population when applied to large and ancient 
countries like India. The contrast between 
India’s and England’s growth of population is, 
indeed, very remarkable. Within a single 
century the population of England has followed 
the Malthusian rhythm and tempo of increase. 
But in India a period of nearly 4J centuries had 
to elapse before India could have had a growth 
of population which is only 3^ times its total 
population over four centuries back. This 
shows that the laws controlling the growth of 
population are not fixed, determinate and are 
not even determinable. They show the absurdity 
of the logistic formula. 

The growth of population depends on a 
multitude of factors when it is not controlled 
by artificial, neo-Malthusian methods. Those, 
therefore, that calculate India’s growth of 
population even at the rate of ten per cent, 
revealed in the last census have to be cautioned 
against this optimism or pessimism, as the 
case may be, about the future of India’s 
population. The growth of eight per cent, was 
considered by many as a normal and natural 
growth. But this rate does not find confirma- 
tion in all countries or at all periods. Each 
country seems to have its own rate. 

Let us now examine some other features 
of India’s demography. 'The birthrate in India 
is fairly high though there are several other 
countries in the world which have a distinctly 
higher birthrate. 


Country Birthrate Deathrate Natural 

per mille per mille increase 

per mille 


British India 

.. 35 


24 

11 

England and Wales . . 15 
Federated Malay 


12 

3 

States 

.. 36 


20 

16 

Palestine 

.. 45 


19 

26 

Japan 

.. 32 


17 

15 

Egypt .. 

.. 42 


27 

15 


Annual 

Birtb rate 

Annual 

Death 

India Years 

number 
of births 

per mille 

number 
of deaths 

rate per 
mill© 

1871-1880 

Not available 


3,540,202 

20 

1881-1890 

. 4,565,687 

24 

5,058,578 

26 

1891.1900 

.. 7,174,694 

34 

6,662,417 

31 
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India Years 

Annual 

Birth rate 

Annual 

Death 

number 
of births 

per mille 

number 
of deaths 

rate per 
mille 

1901-1910 

.. 8,591,136 

38 

7,657,513 

34 

191L1920 

.. 8,810,018 

37 

8,142,364 

34 

1921-1930 

. . 8,345,364 

35 

6,347,063 

26 

1931 

.. 9,135,890 

35 

6,615,099 

25 

1932 

.. 9,054,506 

34 

5,805,666 

22 

1933 

.. 9,678,876 

36 

6,096,787 

22 

1934 

. . 9,288,897 

34 

6,856,244 

25 

1935 

.. 9,698,794 

35 

6,578,711 

24 


From these tables it is clear that India has 
what many economists consider more or less a 
high birthrate. It is about 35 per 1000 as 
against the birthrate in England and Wales of 
15, and even less in France and some other 
countries of western Europe. On the other 
hand, Palestine and Egypt have a much higher 
birthrate. 

As all are aware, the growth of population 
is determined by four factors: birthrates, death- 
rates, immigration and emigration. The last 
two factors are not playing any important part 
in India’s population just now. The birthrate 
in India has been farily steady from the begin- 
ning of the present century, imd if this rate is 
maintained it is clear that the population of 
India at the next census will be a little under 
400 millions. It is possible that this figure 
may be increased due to the fact that the 
expectation of life in India has been showing 
in recent times, some progress. Already we 
have moved from about 24 years of average to 
about 26 years. And this progress in general 
health and longevity will naturally be reflected 
in the coming census. The total births in 
British India in 1935 were a little over 9^ 
millions. The crude birthrate in 1935 was 
about 35 per mille of the estimated population 
as against 33^ in 1934. There is a larger 
number of males bom in India than females. 
But, contrary to what happens in Europe, the 
deathrate among women m India being much 
higher than among men, particularly during the 
reproductive ages of 15 to 40, there is a paucity 
of females in India, whereas there is in the 
west a paucity of males. I give below a table 
of females per 1000 males for different countries 
in different periods. The table is taken from 
Mr. P. K. Wattal’s book The Population 
Problem in India. 


Country 

Females per 1,000 males 
(actual population) 

England and Wales (1931) 

.. 1,087 

France (1926) 

.. 1,083 

Turkey (1927) 

.. 1,079 

Germany (1925) 

.. 1,067 

Italy (latest) . . 

1,045 

HoUand (1930) 

.. 1,012 

Egypt (1927) 

.. 1,009 


Country 

Females per 1,000 males 
(actual population) 

Japan (1930) .. 

United States of 

.. 990 

America (1930) 

.. 976 

Australia (1921) 

.. 967 

Canada (1921) 

940 

The death-rate in India 

is, as we have seen 


very high, and only Egypt can beat India’s 
record m this direction. The death-rate in 
England and Wales is exactly one-half of the 
deathrate in India. Infant mortality occu- 
pies a very important place in our death- 
rate. The number of people that die in India 
every year is almost equal to the total popula- 
tion of Switzerland. The crude death-rate in 
1935 was 23.6 per mille, a figure which is lower 
than that for 1934. Different provinces have 
different deathrates, but this rate among 
females for the age-penod 15 to 40 is higher 
than among males. Thus in 1935, 5| lakhs of 
males died between the years 15 to 40 as 
against 6 1/3 lakhs of females. The total 
deaths of children under one year exceed a 
million and a half which reveals an appalling 
condition of health and maternity life in India. 
This problem demands an immediate atten- 
tion. 

The result of this heavy deathrate among 
females at the reproductive age is that we get 
at the age of nine, in spite of the higher morta- 
lity of boys, only 59,^9 girls to 61,411 boys. 
Such a population tendency produces many 
undesirable consequences. It promotes traffic 
in girls, leads to great disparity of age be- 
tween husband and wife, and in big cities like 
Bombay and Calcutta where the disproportion 
between males and females is terrible, it creates 
promiscuous sexual relations, diffuses venereal 
infection and gives rise to many other social 
evils. 

Another qualitative problem connected with 
India’s population is nutrition. As is now 
widely recognised nutrition plays a great and 
fundamental part in one’s life. In fact, there 
is some truth in the saying “Man is what he 
eats,” though the truth of this aphorism must 
not be carried too far. The world has only in 
recent years realised the great relationship 
between diet, health, intelligence, work and 
energy. One of the great contributions which 
the League of Nations has made to the world’s 
progress is its investigation of the problems of 
nutrition. The problem, no doubt, is extensive 
and tremendously complicated. But it is one 
which deserves far more attention than has 
been given to it by the world in general and 
by India in particular. In India, only since the 
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present Viceroy assumed the reins of office, 
interest in questions of nutrition has grown 
rapidly. The Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion has done remarkable work in this direction 
and rich fruit is expected to be gathered in the 
near future after the present investigations 
that are in hand have been carried to a success- 
ful end. 

In a recent note on Nutrihon Work in India 
prepared by Dr. Aekroyd, the following views 
are expressed: 

“Hitherto the view that malnutrition is prevalent in 
India has rested on a priori reasoning; on general 
knowledge of the conditions prevaling in the villages and 
the poorer quarters of towns and cities; on scattered 
observations regarding the eidstence of food deficiency 
diseases; on animal experiments; on the pronouncements 
of experts; rather than on exact data collected by 
systematic research. Research in India is, however, now 
being organized for the collection of these fundamental 
data, which will enable the whole problem to be defined 
and clarified, and vague general statements replaced by 
precise knowledge. 

“ Human nutrition research and public health, 
nutntion work are impossible without knowledge of food 
values. There is at present no comprehensive table of 
food values available for general use in India. In 1935 
a systematic survey of the nutritive value of Indian 
foodstuffs was begun in Cconoor, and has rapidly 
progressed.” 

Dietary surveys are being carried out by 
the Coonoor and Calcutta research units. And 
the preliminary results already show that the 
diet of the average villager is deficient not only 
from the paint of view of quality, but also of 
quantity. But what is curious is that a greater 
degree of malnutrition and under-nutrition is 
found among the poor people of India in its 
towns and cities, whereas in Europe and in 
America urban nutrition is decidedly superior 
to the rural degree of nutrition. Blood 
examination in South India has also shown that 
the hemoglobin contents of the blood in South 
India is on an average about 20% below 
European standards. This does not appear to 
be a physiological fact, but rather the result 
of a poor consumption of iron in the ordinary 
diet. Similarly, the basal metabolism of 
average Indians is lower than that of average 
Europeans. If the diet researches are given a 
practical turn and are utilised to organise a 
standard diet for the people of India in the 
different provinces, the result will be a rise in 
the quality of India’s population and an im- 
provement in its health. The problem of 
nutrition is indeed a very important problem 
and offers vast possibilities for India’s physical 
regeneration. 

The problem of the relation of food supply 


to population is a very intricate and enormous- 
ly controversial one. There are diverse opinions 
on the subject though the prevailing view 
seems to be that the growth of population and 
the growth of food supply not having kept the 
same proportion in their rise there is a lag be- 
tween food and population with the result that 
the pressure on the soil has increased so as to 
create a condition of over-population and even 
a state of saturation. It is worthwhile to 
examine this view since the problem of over- 
population in India has been discussed more in 
relation to the food supply than to the total 
income of the country. 

Generally, the view that there is a short- 
age of food supply and that the condition of 
ovair-population has been reached in India is 
held by economists and publicists like Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee, P. K. Wattal, K. T. Shah, 
Ranadive and others. Official reports, parti- 
cularly those issued annually by the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India and investigations and researches of 
experts in nutrition' also appear to subscribe to 
the view that in India a state of over-popula- 
tion, if not of saturation, has already been 
reached. The next census is expected to give 
us a population of 400 millions and it is claim- 
ed that this population has not got enough food 
supply in the country, if by food supply we 
mean a certain minimum number of calories, 
say 2,800, per diem per head, which is necessary 
in a climate like that of India to enable an 
average human being to maintain his life with 
a certain minimum amount of efficiency. The 
following is a calculation of deficiency of food 
supply. 

Total area .. .. 66,41,57,589 acres 

Cultivated area .. 22,58,45,734 „ 

Fallow, though cultivated, 

area .. .. 15,18,14,555 „ 


Food Supply 
Necessary quantity of 
food supply 
Total produce 
Seeds and animal food 
Foreign exports . . 

Deficiency 


810 lakhs of tons 

760 „ „ 

218 ,, ,, 

55 „ „ 

323 „ ,, 


Another way of putting the same problem 
is as it has been presented by Professor Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee in his recent book Food 
Planning for Four Hundred Millions. 

India’s population in 1931 . . 353 millions 

India’s population capacity on 
the basis of her food supply 
in 1931 .. ..291 

India’s food shortage in 1931 . . 42 billion calories 

India’s present population 1935 . . 377 miBions 
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India’s addition to food supply 
between 1931 and 1935 
India’s present food supply 
India’s present food needs 
India’s present population 
capacity 1935 

India’s present food shortage 
Present number of “ average 
men” estimated without 
food assuming that others 
obtain their normal daily 
ration 


. . 30.3 billion 

. . 280.4 „ 

.. 321.5 „ 


calories 


. . 329 millions 
.. 41.1 biUioni calories 


48 millions 


It has also been stated that of the total 
population 2% are over-fed, 10% have ample 
food-supply, 30% sufficient to eat and 58% less 
than sufficient. 

In proof of this extensive malnutrition and 
iunder-feeding the following tables are given; 


Period 

Number of 

Estimated 


Famines 

Mortality 

1800-1825 

.. 5 

1,000,000 

1825J850 

.. 2 

400,000 

1850-1875 

.. 6 

5,000,000 

1875.1900 

.. 18 

26,000,000 

Average Expectation of Male Lives in India 


AND England 


Age 

India 

England 

0 

.. 26,91 

55.62 

10 

.. 3638 

44.64 

20 

.. 29,57 

45.78 

30 

.. 23,60 

37.40 

40 

.. 18,60 

29.19 

50 

.. 14.31 

21.36 

In every civilised' cotmtry the span of life 

is lengthening. 

Many health workers are con- 

fdent that before the close of 

the twentieth 

icentury the normal life in some western coun- 

tries may reach the biblical three score and 

ten. But Indian expectation of 

life is very 


low. 

Another way of showing the population pres- 
sure in the country is to demonstrate how there 
has been an important change in the agricul- 
tural activities of India. The cultivator, it is 
stated, IS resorting to inferior cropping due to 
economic pressure and in many parte of the 
country the cultivation of major cereals like 
wheat and rice do not show a satisfactory in- 
crease. On the other hand, barley and cheaper 
millets are taking the place of wheat and rice, 
particularly in northern India where the poorer 
sections are increasingly using bread of inferior 
.grains. 

In discussing the problem of food supply 
in relation to population we must not forget 
that it is not possible for any country to keep 
s definite ratio of increase between its popula- 
tion and its cultivable area, cultivated area or 
■even its food supply. National agricultural 
prduction will necessarily be limited by natural 


restrictions. But the quantity of food alone is 
not the criterion to judge of the population 
problem. We know how England was con- 
sidered over-populated with a population of 
only 10 nullions, and today the general outcry 
in England is that population is not increasing 
at its old ratio of the second half of the last 
century. It may be mentioned also, in passing, 
that the cultivable area of England today does 
not differ materially from what the country 
possessed in the days of Alfred the Gireat. 
But so great and fundamental have been changes 
in agricultural technique that the same area 
today produces much more than even Malthus 
ever dreamt it would do within a compara- 
tively brief spell of a hundred years. Again it 
must not be forgotten that the population pro- 
blem cannot be discussed always in terms of 
food supplies within the same country. If that 
we(re so, then England would have been saturat- 
ed with population nearly 2 ^ centuries ago. 

But let us examine the position of food 
supply in India. The following index numbers 
show the variation of population and food 
supply in India. 


Food supply Excess 'Or Deficit 
Population available for of food supply 

consumption Index in relation, 

(unweighted) to population 

Index 


Average of five 
years 1910-1911 


100 

100 


to 1914-1916 
(base) 

1915.1916 


103 

125 

-f22 

1916-1917 

« « 

104 

126 

-+-22 

1917-1918 

* , 

104 

122 

+18 

1918.1919 


105 

87 

—18 

1919-1920 


100 

113 

+13 

1920-1921 


99 

99 

0 

1921-1922 


100 

120 

+20 

1922-1923 


101 

125 

+24 

1923-1924 


101 

109 

+ 8 

1924.1925 


101 

103 

+ 2 

1925-1926 


101 

113 

+12 

1926-1927 


102 

117 

+15 

1927-1928 


102 

111 

+ 9 

1928-1929 


103 

120 

+17 

1929-1930 


104 

122 

«-|-18 

1930-1931 


107 

123 

+16 

1931-1932 


114 

122 

+ 8 

1932-1933 


117 

123 

+ 6 

1933-1934 


118 

122 

+ 

1934.1935 


120 

123 

+ 3 


It will be seen from these tables that there 
is no lag between food supply available for 
consumption and the growth of population 
from I&IO. The food supply has increased 
between 1910 and 1935 to 123 whereas the 
growth of population is 120 and! food supply 
weighted is 125. 

India being an exporting country, the 
rise in her exports is another indication of the 
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growth of food supplies. The following table 
shows the total exports of grain and pulse from 
1901 to 1930 in millions of cwt. From 1930 
onwards the position for a couple of years 
deteriorated on account of world depression. 
But from 1933 India has again experienced an 
upward trend. I have left out the period 1931 
from the table as it was hardly normal in any 
sense of the word. 


Year 

1901 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1929 

1930 


Total Exports of Gram and 
Pulse in millions of cwt 

43.7 

67.2 

78.6 

48.6 

29.7 

61.2 
50.0 

52.3 


A student of mine and myself two years 
ago began to work out details for a minimum 
vegetarian diet as we understood it from the 
needs and Requirements of about a hundred 
students with fifteen servants living in a hostel 
on rice, wheat, bajri, jowar, pulses, gram and 
soyabeans. From careful tables of every-day 
purchases and consumption maintained at this 
institution, tabulated by my student and after- 
wards checked and corrected by myself, we 
arrived at the conclusion that about 22 ounces 
of vegetarian food are necessary for a student 
p(er day, which gave us about 12 ^ mds. of food 
grains per year. Working on this principle on 
the census of 1931, we arrived at the figure of 
53 million tons as needed for a vegetarian diet 
more or less of a minimum standard but suffi- 
ciently nutritious so as to give the necessary 
calories and vitamins for the normal functioning 
of ^ the human body. For the population of 
British India it was calculated that the total 
food requirements were about 42 million tons. 
Of these, about 23 to. 24 million tons were 
made up of rice, 18 millions of wheat and 
jowar, and 4rJ- million pulses. The total present- 
day production of food’ as given by Sir M. 
Visveswarajrya is as follows: 

Rice . . . . 33.2 million tons 

Wheat . . . . 9.3 „ „ 

Other food grains . . 18.4 „ „ 

Total .. .. 60.9 „ „ 


We must take about 10 million tons for 
seeds and cattle and we are left with 50 millions 
for the population of British India whose re- 
quirements on the basis of a strictly vegetarian 
and none too rich diet of my friends of the 
hostel and on whose consumption I worked out 


the figures come to about 45 to 46 million tons. 
Our calculation shows that there is no definite 
shortage of food m India even after taking into 
consideeration exports of foodstuffs. 

Comparing the calculation of food produc- 
tion given by Yisveswarayya with that of 
Jathar and Beri, we get the following: 


Rice 


.. 30.79 

millions 

Wheat 


.. 9.36 


Jowar 


. . 6.18 

5) 

Bajri 


. . 2.13 

» 

Gram 


. . 3.37 


Total 

* * 

.. 51,83 



But according to Yisveswarayya and 
some others the total food required for the 
population of India is about 85 to 90 million 
tons which gives 1^ mds. per year. Working 
on this basis there is a definite shortage of food 
in India. Nevertheless, the possibilities of 
meeting this shortage are very clear. If our 
agricultural technique could be only as efficient 
as that of China, then we would be able to 
increase our food supply in such a way as to 
exceed even the shortage assuming that Sir 
Yisveswarayya ’s calculations are a true in- 
dication of the food shortage. On the basis of 
one acre per head as opposed to East’s minimum 
of 2^ acres per head as representing the area 
necessary for producing enough food per man, 
we find that we are not vetry far away from 
this requirement. The following table gives 
the acreage per capita from which we see that 
India has not to be very pessimistic regarding 
the crop requirements for her population. 


Country 

Japan 

China 

India 

U. S. S. R. . . 
United States 
Canada 


Crop Area: Acres per capita 
0.36 
0.44 
0.78 

4.2 

3.3 
28.9 


An improvement in agricultural technique 
and an effective remedy for the consolidation 
of holdings will create a satisfactory food 
position in India even on the basis of the pre- 
sent proiductivity of the land. But the possibi- 
lities of a new agricultural revolution are so 
great that one feels inclined to think that the 
dark and ominous prophecies of those oppressed 
with the population problem envisaged in terms 
of the food supply are pcremature and almost 
unfounded. The methods of distribution of 
wealth in the country are eminently defective 
and are to a very great extent responsible for 
the maldistribution of income and even of the 
food supply. That is a problem that deserves 
careful and inimediate attention. 
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But as I stated' before, the population 
problem cannot be discussed only in terms of 
food supply. The ability of a country to main- 
tain an optimum population depends upon its 
agricultural, as well -as commercial and indus- 
trial wealth. In this connection the progress 
made by India though far short of the total 
possibilities or even minimum requirements 
is not altogether despicable or even unsatis- 
factory. There has been an all round increase 
in the production of our industries and this 
increase is reflected in the mcreased national 
dividend which tod'ay is between 70 and 80 
rupees per head. The possibilities of the 
development of industries, small scale as well 
as large scale, are almost immense, and will 
favourably react on the national dividend per 
eapita in India. The following table shows how 
national dividend, though still almost insigni- 
ficant when compared with countries like Eng- 
land and America, has moved upwards from 
decade to decade. 


Authority 

Year of 

Estimate 
of annual 

Index of 
prices 

Incomee 

adjusted 


calculation per capita 

1873=100 

to pnc 

Dadabhoy Naoroji 

.. 1870 

income 

(RsO 

20 

102 

changes 

(Rs.) 

20 

Famine Commission 
corrected by Lord 
Curzon 

as 

.. 1881 

27 

96 

27-8 

Lord Curzon 

.. 1901 

30 

110 

27 

Findlay Shirras 

.. 1911 

80 

129 

62 

“Wadia and Joshi 

1913 

45 

143 

30 

Findlay Shirras 

.. 1921 

107 

236 

45 

V, G. Kale .. 

.. 1921 

84 

236 

35-9 

Shah and Khambatta 

. . 1921 

74 

236 

31-6 

Findlay Shirras 

.. 1929 

111 

207 

53-10 


The danger in our industrial development 
consists in the multiplication of large scale 
industries with very little regard to the 
importance of small scale industries or to the 
inherent defects, in the present distribution 
system. Increased production of wealth 
through machinery and large scale production 
will be only a partial remedy to India’s poverty, 
food shortage, low standard of life and unsatis- 
factory expectation of life The population 
problem has also to be examined from these 
wider, but nevertheless, more fundamental, 
aspects. 

There is a widespread talk in many pMts 
of India on the necessity of a population policy. 
The poverty of the people, widespread un- 
employment and under-emplo 3 nDQent, low 
vitality and productivity, large mortality, high 
birthrate are supposed to be evils which can be 
cured by the ma^c of a population policy, 
identifying such a policy with neo-Malthusian 


methods of birth-control through an almost 
universal use of contraceptives. 

India is teeming with population problem 
which do not necessarily mean the problem 
of birth-contirol. In the first place, the most 
obvious and the most xirgent and fundamental 
problem today is the qualitative problem. The 
standard of life, of education, of sanitation, of 
production, of vitality has to be raised by a 
comprehensive system which can be done only 
through a vigorous and persistent state action. 
All the attention, energy and resources which 
India can at present command would be per- 
haps too limited to deal with the qualitative 
aspects of the population problem. But the 
task, however immense, has to be carried out 
with courage, imagination and knowledge. 
Closely connected with the general toning up 
of the whole level of social, economic, moral and 
cultural life is the problem 'of maldistribution 
which intensifies poverty and destitution in 
India. It cannot be denied that almost one- 
fourth of the population of India is below the 
margin of subsistence. The foodstuffs are not 
exhibiting a poportionate shortage. In fact, 
even the available foodstuffs to the extent of 
50 million tons exclusive of exports can cer- 
tainly produce a better system of nutrition, 
provided the system of distribution is modified 
in such a way as to bring a larger number of 
producers and consumers within the orbit of 
social justice. Besides, there are endless 
prospects of a veritable revolution in our agri- 
cultural technique which will give to the 
coimtry a greater quantity of food supplies. 
This, quite apart from the possibilities of a 
comprehensive industrialisation of the country 
both on a large and a small scale. 

The Malthusian law of population has been 
conspicuous throughout history for its non- 
working rather than fojr its operation. In India 
itself, we have seen how after 400 years our 
population is only 3| times as much as it was 
early in 1600. In the case of China the 
situation is still more evident. The working 
of the Malthusian law of population should 
have saturated China and produced an over- 
flow of the Mongolian race throughout the rest 
of Asia. We know of several races and peoples 
that have disappeared from the face of the 
world, not through the operation of the Malthu- 
sian positive and negative checks, but from a 
sheer lack of moral vitality. The growth in 
numbers is not merely a biological process con- 
ditioned by economic factors. If iiiis.were so, 
the world would not have witnessed the rise, 
expansion, development and then a fall and 
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disappearance of many races, creeds and 
peoples. Inhabitants of the old . Roman 
empire disappeared not as a result of any 
widespread operation of the Malthusian checks, 
positive or preventive, and. so also the ancient 
Egyptians, Gjreeks and many other races and 
civilisations. The moral factor is important 
and perhaps as important as the biological 
factor. Only when a country is morally vigor- 
ous and economically stable does the population 
increase at a certain rate, but if a race is even 
well fed and apparently prosperous and morally 
and pohtically devitalised and sapped the 

increase in numbers is checked by the absence 
of moral fertility and the stage of depopulation 
gradually sets in. It is strange that the 

economist and the sociologist should devote 
hardly any attention to the moral factor in- 
fluencing the growth of population or contribut- 
ing to depopulation. And one great force which 
undermmes the moral responsibility and blows 
to smithereens ethical principles is the deliberate 
use of the neo-Malthusian methoids as the 
corner-stone of what some people call a popula- 
tion policy. Neither the Malthusian nor 

neo-Malthusian theories of population can 

explain its growth and movement over long 
periods of human history which probably goes 
back to some 40 tO' 50 thousand years. 

Western Europe is now confronted with the 
problem of depopulation and of declining 
population. The tendency which had begun 
before the War has been recently accentuated 
to an alarming extent with the result that the 
population problem of Europe is the problem of 
its declining population. Even Russia had to 
reverse its whole population policy almost in a 
state of panic and officially burn its new neo- 
Malthusian boats. El Italy and Germany all 
kinds of devices, ingenious and disingenious, 
are being popularised for the purpose of stabi- 
lising if not increasing the rate of the popula- 
tion growth. The situation in France is even 
w;orse. England' is also confronted with the 
problem of a stationary population which is 
really an issue of , declining population. There 
has- been a considerable 'growth in European 
longevity which has created the illusion of a 
stdtionaiy poplation in the last decennium 
though in reality the population in the earliest 


age growths has shown a marked downward 
tendency. In 1881 there were in England as 
many children as old people of 65 and above. 
In 1907 seven times as many children as old 
people. Today the proportion is three to one. 
And in 1965, if the trend goes on, it will fall 
almost one to one. Such a situation is almost 
disastrous. And these conclusions are con- 
firmed by analysis of recent changes in birth 
and death rates in England. Thus the birth- 
rate has declined almost steadily from its peak 
to 36-3 per 1,000 in 1876 to about 17^ today. 
The following table is an illuminating com- 
mentary on the declining population of 
England. 


Total Population, England and Wales 
(OOO’s omitted) 


Age group 

1881 

1901 

1935 

1965 

(estimated)! 

75 and over 

.. 336 

442 

908 

1549- 

65--74 

.. 852 

1076 

2308 

3311' 

45-54 

.. 3708 

4845 

9016 

10811 

OK 44 

.. 6734 

9252 

12476 

11114 

15—24 

.. 4875 

6367 

6428 

4967 

5—14 

.. 5948 

6829 

6572 

4601 

0—4 

.. 3521 

3717 

2860 

2m 

Total 

.. 25974 

32528 

40568 

38502 


Apart, therefore, from moral aspects, the 
neo-Malthusian population policy if adopted 
in India may produce serious moral, social and 
even economic disintegration of consequences 
which today are the nightmare of European 
statesmen and economists. It is true that India 
has been seized more or less suddenly with a 
population problem. And the only reaction has 
been to attack its quantitative aspects some- 
times quite irrespective of ethical considera- 
tions. But the qualitative factors are equally 
important as well as the modifications of 
external^ forces and circumstances economic’ 
and social which are powerfully contributing 
to the weakening of the standard of life. R is- 
a problem that cannot be considered only in 
one aspect. It is a multiple problem demand- 
ing cool and careful study, a long view both of 
the past and the present and a mental attitude 
uninfluenced and undisturbed by panic and 
haste. (S' 










THE CHARANS OF RAJPUTANA 

By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


The sense of race was strong in the Rajput 
bard, the singer of heroic Doohas, who called 
himself Charan. “One who sympathizes and 
inspires is a Charan ” the etymologist would 
tell. The Charan was undoubtedly such a 
one. 

The origin of the Charans, however, is not 
;an easy problem of history. It seems pro- 
bable that the tenth century A.D., found them 
scattered in various parts of North India, and 
that round about Kanauj, their favourite 
■centre, they had rich colonies. Then came a 
time when the Charans from far and near rush- 
■ed to Sind, where in a village, called Chalkana, 
a Charan of Sauva clan, was going to be a 
victim of tyranny at the hands of Hammir 
Soomra, the king of Sind. The name of that 
Charan was Mammat, and his father, Mada, m 
his time, had captured the imagination of the 
Charan race at large. The king saw Mammat’s 
eldest daughter, Ubbatdevi, and fell in love 
with her at first sight. The king wanted her 
to be his bride, but her father refused to give 
her in marriage to him, saying: “ My daughter 
will remain a virgin all her life, for my com- 
munity calls her a goddess.” And it was 
true. The Charans had declared that Ubbat- 
■devi, Mammat’s daughter, was the incarnation 
■of Mother Hinglaj i Ubbatdevi had six 
sisters: (1) Gull, (2) Hull or Hoi, (3) Rekhyali 
■or Rephli, (4) Ichha or Achhi, (5) Charchika 
■or Chhaehhi, (6) Laghvi or Langi or Khodiar: 
they all were incarnations, half or full, of 
Hinglaj, the Charans believed. The king of 
.Sind put their father in his prison, and all the 
•.sisters miraculously escaped. The youngest 
'One went to Tantaniadara, a stream fourteen 
miles from Bhavnagar in Kathiawar, and the 
I others, including the eldest one, reached the 
'hill of Temda, fourteen miles from Jaisalmer 
in Rajputana. Soon came the downfall of 
Hammir Soomra’s kingdom in Sind. The 
Samma Kshatriyas got it. 

1. The time of Hinglaj, the premier Charan goddess, 
is approximately the ninth century A. D. The Charans 
have many goddesses, and when they say, You Lakh 
Lovadial (nine lacs of goddesses every one wearing a 
Lovadi, or a umoUen Son), they really mean it. And all 
rthe goddesses are said to be half or full incarnations of 
^Mother Hinglaj alone. 

90—10 


Later on Kathiawar, Kachh and Rajputana 
became the chief centres of the Charans. The 
Rajputana Charans came to be known as Mam 
(lit of Marwar), the Kachh Charans called 
themselves Kachhela or Parjia. In Kathiawar 



Devendra Satyarthi 

they became Sorthia. One of their off-shoots 
was the Tumbel] it was called rather ‘half 
Charan Others did not accept water or food 
from their hands. By and by their customs 
differed from each other according to the coun- 
tries they made their homes. 
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Rajputana became a Tvrath Kshetra 
(holy place) to all the Charans, and many 
members of their community living in far-ofi 
places came as pilgrims to the seat of TJbbat- 
devi. And many of the pilgrims settled' down 
in Rajputana at different times. They love 
Rajputana so much. 

And then came the fourteenth century; on 
its heels came bloody warfare. Ranthambor 
Fort had already passed into the hands of 
Alauddin . Cbittor Fort, too, went. Padmini, 
the queen of Bhim Singh, burned herself alive, 
along with many other Rajput women; it was 
their Jauhar. It was their last resort; they 
valued their honour and for it they sacrificed 
themselves: and thereby they inspired their men 
to wear yellow clothes and face the enemy 
heroically, rather desperately. The Charan 
saw all this before his eyes. In his heart of 
hearts. Mother Hinglaj spoke to him: “Why 
are you silent, my son? My daughter, Padmini, 
and many other daughters of mine have played 
their part well in the Jauhar. 0 ! why not sihg 
of_ war, nay son ?” Every night he saw Mother 
Hinglaj in his dreams and every night she 
repeated the snme words. . 

And there he was with his heroic Doohas: 
tiny, little songs sung to the great Mam Rag: 
songs of hard- realities of life; songs which the 
Charan loved, which everybody loved Soon 
came Rana Hammir Singh on the scene, and 
he resumed possession of Chittor Fort. The 
Rajputs rejoiced. The Charan stood and 
watched the scene with the eyes of an artist. 
Mother Hinglaj patted him on his back. He 
had sung successfully. The war for honour 
and freedoin went on for centuries. It was not 
always a victory for the Rajputs. Sometimes 
they were defeated. They suffered much. The 
Raj family of Mewar always yearned for a 
united front. But it was not possible — some 
of the Rajput chiefs had given way. The 
Mewar Raj, however, did not lose ground for 
hundreds of years. And as the intoxication of 
offering their lives at the altar of freedom grew 
upon the heroes, the Rajput war-poetry2 leaped 


2. Rabindranath Tagore, Speech before the Rajas- 
TOW Research Society, Calcutta, Feb. 18, 1937 ; “ The 
Bhakti literature we find in every province. Everywhere 
the poets sang of Radha and Krishna in a key of their 
own. But the literature that Rajasthan created out of 
her blood is unique. And it is not without reason. The 
Kajput bards sang extempore to the war-drum, facing 
the hard re^ty of life. It was the dance of nature, 
like Sxvaa- Taadav, that they saw before them. Can 
aoiMone today create that type of poetry through imagi- 
Whom ? The heroic sentiment and emotion, enshrined 
Jp every little song of Rajasthani language, is the original 


into life. Every song spoke of generations of 
brave swordsmen, who gave their everything 
to the cause of freedom— their bodies and souk 
their hearts, their thoughts. 

The Charans as a race were not all bards 
Many of them were cattle-breeders; and they 
raised their huts in the forests, every little 
colony called Nes. Say what one may, the 
Charan, even as a herdsman, helped the cause 
of war. He raised cows and horses of fine 
breeds. His one consolation was that he 



The Udaisagar Lake at Udaipur 


pure milk and ghee to the heroes, and" 
that he produced mettlesome horses and mares 
Sometimes the Charan took to the work of a 
Ran;ora, or travelling tradesman; and with his- 
loaded bullock, he went from village to village. 


asset of Rajasthan, and the pride of India at large. It 
^ spontaneous, sincere and nearer to nature. My frieni 
^slutimohan Sen, introduced me to Hindi poetry. To- 
ay 1 nave got a new thing. These stirring songs givo* 
me quite a new approach to literature. Many a time have* 
T 4 1 ® Charans sang and roused the heroes. 

1 oday 1 have listened to the age-old poems of the Charan.- 
Iney have a force even today. India awaits a well-editedi 
voiui^ of the poetry of the Charan.” (Translated froiw 
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The Jauhar 

Harnnur, a brave Chittor chief, fought -with and defeated Allauddin, but as he wto returnmg mth 
his army triumphantly, the ladies in his fort mistook it for the enemy host and rather than he taken 
captive they threw themselves into a burning pyre to slave their honour 

[From and old illumin-ted MS of Hamir-Hath, through the kind courtesy of Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 

Director of Archaeology, Baroda State.] 


Most probably he kept daggers, swords and 
shields, too, for sale and got many a right 
moment to contribute some weapons to some 
•of the ppor, honorary soldiers. The Charans at 
large were always landholders, and while _ in 
■prosperity they took a special care to give gifts 
to the Kulaguru (the family preceptor, always 
■a Brahmin) who preserved their lineage- accounts 
and certain other people whom he called 
iriends. 

And every now and then the cattle-breeder 
Char an, too, produced a son who could make 
new .songs. Poetry was in his blood. The 
•whole neighbourhood rejoiced when a new poet 
appeared on the scene: his mother got congra- 
tulations from her kith and kin; the father 
■was congratulated separately. Every no-w and 
■then the sisters smiled and laughed and joked, 
•calling their brother Kaviraj (lit. poet laureate) . 

The Charan’s person was sacred. He was 


never given capital punishment, wha'fcever his 
crime. The nation wanted him for many more 
songs. The great range of his genius impressed 
the Rajput Chiefs, and he was always at liberty 
to say anything he liked, even before the king, 
who took pride in patronizing him. The 
Charan’s first impulse was to acknowledge the 
gifts, the king bestowed on him, but he never 
suffered from “ inferiorRy complex The 
royal patronage came to him as the dew comes 
to the fiower. As every Rajput mother’s son 
was expected to be a swordsman, ever ready to 
fight for the freedom of his country heroically, 
so was the Oharan expected to spread the gospel 
of honour and freedom through the length and 
breadth of Rajputana. And when it was a war 
to the knife, the Charan, too, took hold' of 
sword and shield to do his bit. It is a pity 
that Rajput history today caimot give a full 
list of Charans who rose to distinction. 
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Rajput war-poetry was never the mono- 
poly of the Chlran. _ Some of the Rajput Chiefs 
and kings contributed to it. Men and women 
both sang extempore; women, perhaps, sang 
more and with a greater force. The Charan 
put many of his songs into woman’s mouth; 
woman, in her turn, composed her own songs, 
too. The people generally took to Doohas: 
other metres were rare. The Dooha metre, in 
its original form, belonged to the people. The 
people sang of love between man and woman 
before the fourteenth century, and now when 
war was declared every now and then, the main 
theme of the Dooha was heroism. 

The Charan’s wife, perhaps, had her own 
role; she was a helping hand to the womenfolk 
in their song contests. None acutually claimed 
authorship. They shared each other’s creations, 
as they shared each other’s smiles and tears. 
Every Rajput woman, as she roused her 
husband to go to the battlefield, wove a new 
Dooha. The new recruits in the creation of 
heroic poetry looked to the Charan for revision 
and improvement of their compositions. 

The songs were not generally recorded. 
There are no references in the songs to the 
Chiran keeping always a notebook with his 
texts ptit down in black and white. Had it 
been a tradition to preserve every line of 


heroic verse, it could have been possible today 
to prepare an encyclopcedia of Rajput heroism. 
The Doohas, old or new, only lived in memory. 
The text of a Dooha was not fixed. It varied 
with each individual singer. Nor did it attain 
at once its final form. New songs came to being 
with every new battle. Their authorship passed 
into oblivion; the sex of the original author,, 
too, was not known. The song, in which woman 
spoke, did not always indicate its origin from 
woman; it was a fashion with the Dooha- 
singers to put many of their songs into the 
mouth of woman. In some cases, the final 
form of a Dooha had one line from one sex and 
the second from the other. 

The Charan accompanied the soldiers to 
the battlefield with a flag of his own While' 
singing, he became a new man. Poetry flowed 
from his lips like a stream. All the Charans, who 
made poetry, might have been cast from the 
same mould so similar were their traditions 
and ideals and views. Everything they had, 
their bodies, their hearts, their souls, belonged 
to Rajputana; they wanted it to remain free, 
always free. 

[My sincere thanks are due to Sri Raghunath Prasad 
Smgbania and Sri Bhagvatiprasad Risen, the founders of 
the Rajasthan Research Society at Calcutta, for helping 
me in the study of the Charans and their poetry. — Author.'^ 


ROMANCE OF COTTON INDUSTRY IN JAPAN 

By M. V. DANI, b. com. 


A TINY, little island country, in the Far East, 
hardly known by the world about 90 years ago, 
with a primitive form of economic activities 
and a primitive form of political control, emerg- 
ed out of its hundreds of years of slumber, at 
the sight of Commodore Perry^s ships, and 
began to view the world in a new light. The 
outworn institutions of feudal regime began 
to crumble down. Mr. S. Uyehara gives a 
graphic description of the state of affairs at 
this time. In his book The Industry and Trade 
of t/apicm, he says that: 

“ It Was a time when the extremely distressed 
econiomic conditions of the country gave a momentum. 
The^ deterioration of nobles and the moral decay of the 
upper , class were at a climax. Farmers especially were 
reduce'd to , absolute misery and poverty owing t.o exces- 
sive taxation! and their slavish position. There was then 


no equality and freedom, no complete safety of life and 
property. Great barriers divided the classes. The com- 
mon people had to kneel and bow so low as to touch' 
their foreheads on the ground whenever they met a 
procession of feudal lords. The commoners had no right 
of appeal against unlawfulness, inhumanity and tyranny 
of classes higher in the social scale. It was not an un- 
common thing for them to he whipped if they failed to-' 
pay heavy taxes. Bad harvests occurred in succession and' 
plague often visited the country during the distressed 
period.'^ 

Awakened from this state the nation began 
to follow in the footsteps of the civilise<I 
Western nations, and comparatively in a very 
short time became marvel of the world. The 
Yamato race, supposed to have a slow under- 
standing power, began studying things steadily 
and in a short spell of time made such a surer 
progress in all its economic, political, cultural 
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and social activities that it began to command 
respect from the foremost nations of the world. 

The key industries of Japan’s foreign trade 
are textiles, which constitute about half of her 
exports, cotton goods top the list even though 
Japan has to import all her raw cotton from 
foreign countries. This is the present position 
of the country in the cotton industry. The 
industry was absolutely in a primitive form till 
a little before Meiji era, i.e , 1862 A.D. Cotton 
was not a local product in Japan till 789 A.D., 
in which year seeds were brought from the 
continent of Asia. However till 1554 A.I)., 
there is no record of cotton cloth being manu- 
factured in the country. After this period 
cotton cloth became clothing material of ordi- 
nary people also. Long contact of the people 
with the silk weavmg industry had given them 
necessary skill for the manufacture of cotton 
yarn and cloth. Still all these processes were 
carried on by hand till 1862. In that year 
Prince Nariakira Shimizu of Satsuma clan in 
Kyuyushu became interested in modern machi- 
nery of producing cotton yarn. Before his plans 
were matured he died. His desire was fulfilled 
by his son Yoshimitsu in 1867, by establish- 
ing a mill at Kagoshima. The lord started 
another mill at Sakai, near Osaka as he found 
that the first one was established at a dis- 
advantage as regards the supply of raw mate- 
rial. A third mill was started by Mampei 
Kashima, a merchant with the government help 
in 1872 In this manner there was a slow pro- 
gress in the industry. Dissatisfied by this slow 
rate the government began to encourage the 
spinning idustry more actively and directly. 
They offered to import units of 2,000 spindles 
and sell them to the people on ten years time, 
without interest and to send technical experts to 
teach the operatives in different mills. Model 
government mills were established in different 
parts of the country. More units of 2,000 
spindles were ordered and mills were establish- 
ed at Hyogi, Osaka, Nara,_ Okayama, _Miye, 
Yamanashi, Shizuoka, Tochigi and Miyagi The 
governors of the prefectures were instructed to 
encourage people to take interest in the new 
industry. Later on these government mills 
were leased or sold to private parties. Various 
type of state help was given to foster the new 
industry .Foreign experts were engaged. Young 
men from Japan were sent to various countries 
in Europe and America to have first-hand 
industrial and technical education. The 
industry began to make rapid progress, ^e 
position in 1894, i.«., before the first Sino- 
Japanese war was as follows : 


Yaars 

Companies 

Mills 

Total Spindlea- 

1866 

1 

1 

5,456 

1871 

.. 2 

2 

7,456 

1872 

.. 3 

3 

8,204 

1879 

.. 4 

4 

10,204 

1880 

.. 5 

5 

12,204 

1881 

.. 7 

7 

16,204 

1882 

.. 13 

13 

28,204 

1883 

.. 16 

16 

43,704 

1884 

.. 19 

19 

49,704 

1885 

.. 22 

22 

59,704 

1886 

.. 22 

22 

. 71,604 

1889 

.. 28 

28 

215,190 

1890 

.. 30 

30 

277,895 

1891 

.. 36 

36 

353,980 

1892 

.. 39 

39 

385,314 

1893 

.. 40 

40 

381,781 

1894 

.. 46 

45 

530,074 


In early days Japanese cotton was used: 
but later on as the industry began to grow it 
was found desirable to use foreign cotton. 
During this period consumption of imported 
cotton increased from Y170,639 in 1880 tO' 
Y19,610,760 in 1894. The relative position of 
yam was as follows: 


Years 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Used m 
Japan 

1868 

1,500 

12,196 

13,696 


13,696 

1871 

1,983 

26,561 

28,544 


28,544 

1872 

2,182 

43,446 

45,648 


45,648 

1879 

2,714 

78,571 

81,285 


81,285 

1880 

3,246 

95,324 

98,570 


98,570 ‘ 

1881 

4,310 

92,421 

96,731 


96,731 

1882 

7,502 

84,324 

91,826 


91,826 

1883 

11,625 

82,135 

93,760 


93,760 

1884 

13,221 

70,683 

83,844 


83,844 

1885 

15,881 

71,385 

87,206 


87,206 

1886 

15,568 

82,101 

97,669 


97,669 

1889 

67,046 

142,703 

209,749 


209,749 

1890 

104,839 

106,361 

211,200 

*31 

211,169 

1891 

144,980 

57,792 

202,772 

108 

202,664 

1892 

204,950 

81,028 

285,978 

109 

285,869 

1893 

214,758 

64,684 

279,442 

1,051 

278,389 

1894 

292,400 

53,143 

345,543 

11,796 

333,747' 


( in bales of 

400 lbs.) 




Till 1890 the industry made quite a satis- 
factory progress. During the next three years 
production and exports increased and imports - 
began to diminish. Sino-Japanese war gave a 
momentum and there was increase in new mills. 
More capital was invested in buying new 
machinery and in extending already existing^ 
concerns. This period did not last for a long 
time. As a reaction the industry again began 
to suffer. Due to acute financial stringency 
many mills were closed down. There was a 
danger of widespread collapse in the industry. 
This would have affected the general economic 
stmcture of the nation a great deal. The gov- 
ernment stepped in to remedy the situation. 
In 1896 the State established Hypothec Banlr 
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■of Japan, for the purpose of advancing long 
term loans, at a low rate of interest. This bank 
was ordered to extend extraordinary help to 
the industries that were in financial trouble, 
especially the textile industry, and to issue 
■debentures. For this purpose Y5, 000, 000 were 
-kept at the disposal of the bank and was asked 
to proceed carefully, in order not to cause undue 
inflation and to prevent the industries helped 
from relying too much on the state help. The 
loans _ extended in 1898 were 2,371,000 yen. 

■ Conditions improved and the next year was 
found somewhat prosperous by the spinning 
mills. The period between 1899 and 1903 saw 
many ainalgamations of spinning mills. Num- 
ber of mills which were started after the Sino- 
■Japanese war began to compete with each 
■other. Mills having insufficient working capital 
began to suffer a great deal. This condition 
became acute when money market was further 
’iiight. _ Many means were tried to remedy the 
situation without any avail. Ultimately it was 
Jound desirable to amalgamate with sound con- 
oerns. This amalgamation increased number of 
spindles and operatives under a few heads, which 
could effect improvement to bring down the 
■cost of production. 

However the so-called Golden Era of the 
industry was found from 1904 to 1907, i.e., from 
the Russo-Japanese war. The war operations 
■gave a good chance for the mills to extend their 
operations. The successive victory in the war 
■opened new markets. The mills experienced 
s. great boom and made huge profits. 11 new 
weaving mills, including spinning also, were 
started at a nominal capital of 21,500,000 yen. 
Twelve mills increased their capital by 
41,269,950 yen. Three mills issued debentures 
for improvements and additions amounting to 
950,(W0 yen. Various mills planned increases 
which they could effect later on. The following 
table shows the situation at this stage since 
-the Sino- Japanese war; 


The position of yarn manufacture and 
trade was as follows : 


Used m 
Japan 

403,550 

425,078 

424,756 

468,158 

443,481 

466,269 

471,319 

582,365 

498,076 

439,697 

645,603 

696,662 

762,962 


Yeais 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

Expoits 

1895 

366,689 

48,637 

415,326 

11,786 

1896 

401,614 

66,713 

468,327 

43,249 

1897 

511,236 

53,636 

564,872 

140,116 

1898 

644,504 

53,099 

697,603 

229,445 

1899 

757,315 

27,369 

784,684 

341,203 

1900 

645,432 

30,170 

675,602 

208,333 

1901 

660,590 

19,982 

680,491 

209,172 

1902 

770,853 

8,993 

779,846 

197,481 

1903 

801,738 

3,539 

805,277 

307,201 

1904 

695,212 

1,792 

697,004 

257,307 

1905 

905,536 

7,405 

912,986 

267,383 

1906 

945,165 

18,843 

964,008 

267,348 

1907 

983,482 

5,952 

989,434 

226,472 


(in 'bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


■fyears 


1895 

1896 
-1897 

1898 

1899 
T900 

1901 

1902 
‘1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 
’3907 


47 

61 

65 
74 

78 

79 

66 
56 
51 
49 
49 
47 
42 


Mills 

Total 

Spindles 

47 

580,945 

61 

757,196 

74 

970,567 

77 

1,146,749 

83 

1,189,929 

80 

1,267,872 

81 

1,295,598 

80 

1,352,948 

76 

1,381,306 

74 

1,345,585 

78 

1,426,594 

83 

1,472,353 

83 

1,540,452 


wwvviX WAX- UOiliy worifc** 

sun^tion ing spindles 


24,822,097 

32,573,352 

43,620,214 

45,744,371 

62,210,717 

59,471,629 

60,650,362 

79,784,771 

69,518,110 

73,420,386 

110,623,183 

82,661,859 

115,641,599 


518,736 

692,384 

768,328 

1,027,817 

1,170,327 

1,144,027 

1,181,762 

1,301,118 

1,290,347 

1,306,198 

1,402,931 

1,441,934 

1,500,579 


Again after this boom period depression 
prevailed. Mushroom concerns failed More 
amalgamations took place. Due to increase of 
many other concerns money market was tight. 
Value of several industrial shares declined. 
However the spinning and weaving industry, on 
the whole, did not suffer so much. Curtailment 
in production was adopted. The condition of 
spinning and weaving mills at this period was 
far better than that of previous periods of 
depression. The huge profits earned during 
the last boom enabled the industry to write off 
large amounts for depreciation and to create 
sound reserves, which were made use of in bad 
years. From 1912 things began to improve. 
The last Great World War was a blessing from 
the heaven for the Japanese industries in 
general and cotton industry in particular. The 
wealth accumulated during this period put the 
Japanese economic activities on sound basis. 
Describing the importance of this situation Mr. 
Arno Pearse rightly observes that Japan enter- 
ed in earnest the world’s market at a most 
opportune time, when the great war suddenly 
opened up to her markets which would have 
taken years to conquer under normal conditions. 

It was a ^eat opportunity for the deve- 
lopment of industries. Japan took full 
advantage of it. Mr. Cunningham says that 
not only did Japanese manufacturers find 
themselves freed^ from competition in their 
rnain market, China, but owing to the incapa- 
city of England and other regular suppliers to 
meet the demand they were enabled to build 
up a great trade in substitute goods with 
markets such as India, Netherland Indies, 
South America, Africa, and other countries to 
TOich they had not_ previously found entry. 
Mr. J. Orchard tracing the importance of all 
the previous wars along -with the great war 
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says that wars and the fear of wars have played 
an important part in bringing Japanese manu- 
facturing industries to their present state of 
development. Industrialisation was begun as a 
weapon against possible aggression from a 
foreign nation, and each of the three wars in 
which Japan was engaged in modern period, 
the war with China in 1894-95, Russo-Japanese 
war in 1904-5 and the World War, was a power- 
ful stimulus to industrial expansion. The 
following figures will enable to have an idea 
of the .steady development in the cotton 
industry till the post-war period. 





Total 

Daily average 

Imported raw 

Years 

Com- 

Mills 

spindles 

working spindles 

cotton con- 


pames 




sumption 

Y. 

1914 

42 

157 

2,657,174 

2,369,800 

220,496,000 

1915 

41 

161 

2,807,514 

2,463,376 

218,502,000 

1916 

40 

161 

2,875,904 

2,757,299 

277,572,000 

1917 

43 

170 

3,060,478 

2,850,637 

334,679,000 

1918 

43 

177 

3,227,678 

2,936,495 

522,632,000 

1919 

54 

190 

3,488,262 

3,179,568 

674,562,000 

1920 

56 

198 

3,813,580 

3,191,753 

727,365,000 


The position of yam production and trade 


was 

follows : 





Years 

Production Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Used in 






Japan 

1914 

1,666,181 

607 

1,666,788 

569,990 

1,096,798 

1915 

1,720,264 

588 

1,720,852 

575,891 

1,144,961 

1916 

1,925,579 

660 

1,926,239 

547,147 

1,379,092 

1917 

1,923,841 

904 

1,924,745 

470,852 

1,453,893 

1918 

1,803,866 

1,088 

1,804,954 

421,512 

1,383,442 

1919 

1,920,782 

8,907 

1,929,689 

230,333 

1,699,356 

1920 

1,816,976 

5,121 

1,822,097 

304,925 

1,517,172 


(m bales of 400 lbs. each.) 


There was a remarkable development in 


the exports of piecegoods particularly in war 
years as can be seen from the followmg 


figures : 
1903 

Y. 6,874,947 

1917 

.. Y.148,108,352 
.. YJ68,6«,465 

1907 

Y.16,344,097 

1918 

1914 

Y.43,4O3,410 

1919 

.. Y.351, 195,333 

1915 

Y.47,899,898 

1920 

.. Y.3S2, 173,295 

1916 

Y.73,173,460 


— 


The condition of the weaving side of the 
members of the Japan Cotton Spinners Asso- 
ciation, which constitutes a major portion of 
Japan’s cotton industry, for the same period 
was as follows : 


Years 

Average 

working 

looms 

Male 

Female 

Total 

workers 

1903 

. . 4,963 

657 

4,253 

4,910 

1907 

. . 9,225 

1,525 

8,727 

10,252 

1914 

.. 24,911 

3,569 

22,459 

26,028 

1915 

.. 27,687 

3,547 

22,930 

26,477 

1916 

30,110 

3,737 

23,245 

26,982 

1917 

.. 31,920 

4,333 

24,434 

28,767 

1918 

38,073 

5,735 

30,997 

36,732 

1919 

41,469 

7,635 

37,040 

44,675 

1920 

.. 44,635 

8,005 

39,048 

47,055 


Even today one curious aspect of Japan’s 
cotton industry is that all the spinning is 
carried on by big members of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners Association. However, that is not the 
case with weaving. It is considered that about 
half the cotton fabrics are woven in small 
weaving sheds and by handlooms. Due to 
their small unit and scattered nature it is very 
difficult to get their exact statistics. The above 
figures give only a partial idea about the looms 
owned by the spinning mills and labour 
engaged for the purpose of weaving. I have 
just given the figures to show as to how the 
influence of the great war was also felt by the 
weaving side of the big spinning mills. There 
was considerable increase among the operatives, 
in the big spinnmg side also. 


Years 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1903 

.. 14,314 

59,365 

73,679 

1907 

.. 15,242 

64,377 

79,619 

1914 

.. 22,163 

92,251 

114,414 

1915 

.. 22,674 

92,500 

115,174 

1916 

.. 23,845 

97,279 

121,124 

1917 

.. 25,518 

97,648 

123,166 

1918 

.. 26,790 

95,069 

121,859 

1919 

.. 30,935 

101,399 

132,334 

1920 

.. 33,966 

109,782 

143,748 


After the restoration of peace Japan’s 
cotton industry suffered with those of other 
countries from the post-war depression. The 
export of Japan’s cotton goods to the war time 
markets fell off a great d'eal. However this 
depression was not keenly felt by the industry 
as a whole as sufficient provisions were made 
for the bad years. The fact is well proved 
that in spite of the terrible disaster of earth- 
quake in 1923, in which cotton industry suffered 
a great deal, marked progress was witnessed 
in 1925. In this year record figures were 
reached in the production of cotton textiles, 
which, considering the difficulties faced by the 
cotton industry of other nations of the world 
must be regarded as real achievement. From 
this year till 1930 there was a sort of a lull in 
the progress of the industry. On the other- 
hand depression was experienced till 1931. 
Various means were tried to get over the 
situation. Rationalisation was ad^opted and it 
was thoroughly practised in all the branches 
of the industry. Gold embargo and the subse- 
quent exchange depreciation helped to recover 
its position. The Manchurian incident and 
Japan’s success therein created a vast market. 
Once more steady progress was main- 
tained since 1932 which is continuing even 
today. 
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Years 

Companies 

Mills 

Total 

spindles 

Looms 

j925 

54 

230 

5,185,632 

68,160 

1930 

62 

251 

7,045,029 

75,657 

J931 

.. 61 

252 

7,375,978 

74,138 

1932 

63 

257 

7,848,494 

76,591 

1933 

61 

260 

8,525,222 

83,687 

1934 

62 

264 

9,325,594 

87,033 

1935 

60 

263 

10,330,452 

89,664 

i936 

71 

276 

11,975,584 

95,813 

The position of yam and the consumption of impc 


Daily average Average work- 
working spindles tog looms' 
4,669,753 62,976 

5,897,894 65,169 

5,904,343 64,392 

6,307,884 68,028 

6,737,621 73,966 

7,502,504 79,630 

8,197,422 82,397 

8,392,024 85,974 


follows : 


Years 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Used in 
Japan 

Imported raw 
cotton in Y. 

1925 

.. 2,436,783 

3,641 

2,440,424 

310,801 

2,129,623 

923,355,000 

1930 

2,524,699 

9,052 

2,533,751 

59,616 

2,474,135 

362,047,000 

1931 

.. 2,567,133 

115,533 

2,682,666 

31,724 

2,650,942 

296,273,000 

1932 

2,810,437 

28,586 

2,839,023 

89,604 

2,749,419 

447,401,000 

1933 

.. 3,099,856 

58,966 

3,158,822 

48,307 

3,110,515 

604,847,000 

1934 

.. 3,472,442 

54,518 

3,526,960 

64,844 

3,462,116 

731,425,000 

1935 

.. 3,560,832 

17,938 

3,578,770 

96,582 

3,482,188 

714,262,000 

1936 

.. 3,607,458 

14,449 3,621,907 110,524 

(in bales of 400 lbs. each) 

3,511,383 

850,451,000 


The position of exports of cotton piece- 


goods was as follows; 




1925 

Y.432,850,421 

1933 

.. Y.383,215,392 

1930 

Y.272A16,781 

1934 

.. Y.492,351,023 

1931 

Y.198, 731,572 

1935 

.. Y.496,097,082 

1932 . . 

Ym712,833 

1936 

.. Y.483,591,246 

The 

increase in 

average 

working 

looms 

and operatives constituted as : 

■ollows : 


Years 

Average work- 

Male 

Female 

Total 


ing looms 



workers 

1925 

.. 62,976 

8,703 

47,023 

55,726 

1930 

.. 65,169 

7,396 

27,956 

35,352 

1931 

.. 64,392 

5,812 

23,024 

28,836 

1932 

.. 68,028 

5,379 

25,015 

30,394 

1933 

.. 73,966 

5,296 

29,013 

34,309 

1934 

.. 79,630 

5,245 

30,709 

35,954 

1935 

.. 82,397 

5,025 

32,163 

37,188 

1936 

.. 85,974 

4,788 

33,671 

38,459 


The changes in the operatives of spinning 
industry were: 


Years 

Male 

Female 

Total workers 

1925 

.. 39,221 

134,383 

173,604 

1930 

.. 30,202 

108,981 

139,183 

1931 

.. 23,661 

98,008 

121,669 

1932 

.. 21,154 

105,651 

126,805 

1933 

.. 19,295 

110,128 

129,423 

1934 

.. 18,747 

122,661 

141,408 

1935 

. . 18,640 

133,899 

152,539 

1936 

.. 17,950 

132,917 

150,867 


Years 

Authorised 

capital 

Paid up 
capital (i 


The present Sino- Japanese conflict has 
decidedly opened possibilities of a bright future 
for the industry. Due to the present war 
conditions and application of war time 
measures such as control of imports and exports 
and exchange the industry may be temporarily 
suffering from shortage of raw materials, etc. 
However the situation will be changed for the 
better when peace prevails. The picture of 
the phenomenal rise of the cotton industry will 
not be complete unless figures of investment in 
the industry and its further development are 
given. (See table below) . 

The total spindles at the end of 1937 were 
13,474,102 and looms of the big spinning 
companies, who were members of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, were 104,666. 
The estimate of the total looms of the country 
at the end of the year 1934 were 376,704, as 
per returns of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Thus the rise of Japan’s cotton industry 
from primitivism to the acme of the modernism 
fills pne with awe and admiration. From the 
position of an obscurity it has attained a 
position of foremost importance among the 
cotton industry of the world. 


1903 .. 38,555,400 

1907 . . 90,036,300 

1914 .. 109,676,400 

1920 . . 394,327,650 

1925 .. 509,212,500 

1931 .. 509,364,750 

1936 .. 670,302,600 

1937 (June 30) 702,477,600 

( The figures of fixed capital in L 
anet out of debentures and debts.) 


7,499,525 

34,029,216 

57,731,125 

85,820,424 

276,535,896 

351,804,817 

380,555,292 

476,592,095 

524,138,071 


Reserves 

Fixed 

Average rate 

Yens) 

capital 

of dividend 

5,123,892 



20,883,730 

44,478,855 

206% 

36,639,349 

113,107,937 

14.8% 

165,697,053 

187,263,695 

37 4% 

221,777,742 

425,050,550 

16.6% 

240,686,976 

563,380,826 

8.9% 

289,359,293 

699,381,972 

11.3% 

299,116,323 

732,392,033 

12.4% 


more than the paid up capital, they are naturally 
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ENGLISH 

PRISON ANTHOLOGY: Edited by A. G. Stock 
and Reginald Reynolds, With 9 illustrations, Jarrolds 
Publishers (London) Ltd., Paternoster House, Paternoster 
Row, E, C, 4, Price 12s. 6d, net. Demy Octemo. 
Pp. 292. 

This singularly ^ interesting and thought-provoking 
book has an introduction of 20 pages, and the prose pieces 
and poems included in it, written in prison, are divided 
into eleven sections, namely, On Prisoners and Prisons, 
General Criticism, Fact, Fiction, Defiance, Dock and 
Scaffold, Domestic, Religion, The Consolations of Philo- 
sophy, Complaint, and Miscellany; and are 176 in 
number. Their wi'^ters are almost as many. There are 
only three Indians among them, one being Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. His paper on “ The Mind of a Judge, ’’ 
which is reproduced in the book, originally appeared in 
The Modern Review. 

The “ Who’s Who ” section tells the reader who the 
prisoners were whose writings make this volume so 
human. Many of them were or are eminent men and 
women. ‘‘ It is natural that in every generation the most 
independent spirits should have clashed with the authority 
of the State Hence great writers, religious and political 
leaders have often been among the jailbirds of their 
time; and from these and other prisoners, less famous 
but no less spirited, we might expect original and varied 
talent. The anthology does not disappoint this hope.” 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND; 
A Commentary. By Harold J. Laski,, Georege Allen and 
Unwin, London, Demy Svo, Pp 453, Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Among the living publicists of Britain Professor 
Laski perhaps is unsurpassed in his knowledge of the 
English parliamentary system. No man is better fitted 
to write a book on the Bntish constitution than he. 
Readers will, therefore, be glad that he has produced 
this book, which is an up-to-date successor to Walter 
Bagehot’s English Constitution. The author emphasizes 
in his preface that this book is not a formal description 
of the working of the parliamentary system in England, 
but, essentially, as its sub-title states, a comment^ 
limited to certain aspects of its working. He has tried 
to deal with those aspects of its working which are most 
relevant to the pressing problems of our time. The 
problems are those which confront Great Bntain as a 
parliamentary democracy and discusses the chances of 
their satisfactory solution. 

The introduction, which occupies 58 pages, is very 
important. It begins by discussing why Great Britain’s 
system of representative government has been more conti- 
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nuous and successful than any other elsewhere. He 
considers it unsatisfactory to attribute it to some special 
British genius for the difficult art of self-government. 

The body of the book deals with the Party System, 
the House of Lords, the House of Commons, the Cabinet, 
the Civil Service, Parliament and the Judiciary and the 
Monarchy. 

The provincial governments in India are at present 
run on the model of the British parliamentary system. 
If and when Federated India becomes an actuality, the 
Federation also will most probably be worked on the 
British parliamentary model. If Puma Swaraj is attained, 
that IS, if India becomes fully independent and ceases To 
be a part of the British Empire or the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, there will be no monarchy. But even 
then substantially the British parliamentary system is 
likely to be followed. Hence Indian publicists and 
students should become acquainted with the merits and 
defects of that system as pointed out in Professor Laski’s 
judiciously and impartially written book. 

THE LETTER OF AN OLD BOLSHEVIK : A Key 
to the Moscow Trials. George Allen & Unwin, London, 
Price 2s. net. 

The title of this book is self-explanatory, 

“What mystifies the world is the manner in which 
the Old Bolshevik guard has been disposed of, their 
conduct and ‘confessions’ at the Moscow trials, and the 
nature of the new phase in the Communist dictatorship 
which the executions have symbolized.” It is claimed 
for this hook that it will help the reader to understand 
not only the trials themselves, but the entire character 
of the present phase in Russia, the conduct of the 
accused and Stalin’s objectives. 

THE LITTLE CLAY CART : Trandated anew from 
the Sanskrit mth Introduction and Notes. By Revilo 
Pendleton Oliver. Published by the University of 
Illinois, Urbana Illinois, U. S. A., 1938. Price $2.50. 
Super-royal Svo, Pp. 250. Printed very clearly on thick 
and fine antique paper. 

This new translation of Mrichchhakatika, a Sans- 
krit drama in ten acts attributed to King Sudraka, is 
prefaced by a long and scholarly introduction. The 
work contains an Appendix comprising seventeen sections. 

In the Introduction the translator gives the reader 
much recondite information relating to the Author, the 
poet Bhasa, the date of Sudraka, the text, the commen- 
taries, translations, this particular trandation, and 
transliteration and pronunciation He says that he has 
tried to restrict the notes to a minimum and to include 
in them nothing that is not necessary to an accurate 
understanding of the text. 
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In the Appendix he treats of The Gods of 
Brahmanism, The Orthodox Philosophies, The Hereti- 
cal Philosophies, The Caste System, The Four Stages 
of Life, The ctsvamedha Sacrifice, Suicide, Charudatta’s 
Social Status, Gambling, The “ Gambler’s Circle,” 
Ordeals, Erotology, The Hetaerae, The Praknts, 
Authenticity of the Plays attributed to Bhasa, Bhasa’s 
Play, and Aryaka* It is not possible in a brief notice 
Kke the present one to comment on the translator’s 
observations in the Appendix. They are interesting and 
thought-provoking. 

He holds that The Little Clay Cart is apparently a 
refacimento of an earlier drama by Bhasa, of which 
four acts are now extant. 

The translation reads well and is easily understood. 

The translator points out some differences between 
this drama and the dramas of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti: 

1. Four of the six plays of the latter are frankly 
ba?ed on preternatural forces. The superhuman does 
not appear m The Little Clay Cart. 

2. In the formers’ works human characters are of 
exalted rank. In them we see nothing of the ruined 
gentlemen, courtesans, gamblers, inhabitants of the 
demi-monde, and outcasts who are responsible for much 
of the realism of The Little Clay Cart. 

3. The plays of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti are 
primanly poetic, rather than dramatic. The Little Clay 
Cart is written in a style that is simple and direct, so 
that, in, comparison, it seems attenuated and pedestrian. 

4. In the former the emphasis on peotry, rather 
than dramaturgy, led to a corresponding weakness^ ini 
plot. Although poetic ornament is used in The Little 
Clay Cart quite freely, this element is always subordi- 
nated and made to conform to the dramatic structure 
of the play. 

5. This drama does not present dramatic personae 
familiar to Indian audiences; the characters are drawn 
from strata of society, seldom represented in serious 
drama, and each character has a definite personality 
of his own. 

6. It does not conform to some of the rules laid 
down in the treatises on dramatic theory; e.g., the hero 
does not appear in every act, and neither his name, 
nor that of the heroine appears in the title of the play. 

D. 

SARDESAI COMMEMORATION VOLUME: 
Edited by 5, R. Tikekar. Published by Keshav Bhuj'aji 
Dhaawali Girgaon. Bombay, 1933. Pages 318. Price 
Rs. 6. 

Rao Bahadur Govinda Sakharazn Sardesai is univer- 
sally acknowledged as the foremo-t authority on Maratha 
history. His Marathi Riyasat in nine volumes embodying a 
complete history of the rise, expansion and fall of the 
Maratha power and the editing by him of 45 volumes 
of “Selections from the Peshowa Daftar,” from out of 
27,000 bundles of Maratha MSS. justly entitle him to 
the honour and gratitude of his countrymen. A prophet, 
however, says the adage, is not honoured in his own 
country; we are therefore all the more glad to find that 
the services of G. S. Sardesai to the cause of Marhatha 
history were appreciated by the people of his own 
province. 

The volume under review embodies contributions by 
scholars from all parts of India and is also enriched by 
the writings of a few English scholars too, e.g, H. G. 
.Rawlmson, Charles A. Kincaid and Edward Thompson. 
The dissertations contained in this volume relate mainly 
Hto Indian History, but treat of other subjects too, such 
as the Rastrapala Nataka of Aswaghosh, the caste-name 
Gavit, etc. 


Amongst the contributions, mention may be made 
first of Sir Jadunath’s (1) Mahadji Sindhia’s Lalsot 
Campaign, (2) the Earliest Persian Account of the 
Panipat Campaign, 1761, both of which are of un. 
surpassed interest. On Panipat Campaign, there are two 
other interesting papers — (1) fragments of a Bhao-ballad 
in Hindi, which make a few incidents of wiar alive before 
our eyes by the charm and vigour of the bold narrative 
and (2) the other entitled, the Maratha- Afghan diplo- 
matic tussle on the eve of Panipat, gives many illuminat- 
ing details of the pourparlers that were carried on by 
the Durrani Chief and the Maratha C-in-C Sadasiv Rao 
Bhau, to win over Shujauddulah, the Nawab of Oudh. 
The statements, however, that the Oudh Chief looked upon 
Najib and not the Marathas as his rivals, and the con- 
tention made that Shujauddulah wias not alienated by the 
Maratha policy of “loot, enslavement and horror” and 
was induced to join the Durrani Chief “by Najib’s 
tact, diplomacy, and personal influence ” are not at all 
convincing. The writer seems to have lent undue weight 
to Najib’s tact, particularly on his pan-Islamic appeal, 
but it is clear that though the appeal provoked a blunt 
outburst from the Oudh Chief he did not immediately 
espouse “the cause of Islam” but bided some time, and 
“ deliberated over the pros and cons for two or three 
days.” It would, therefore, be more reasonable to hold 
that the graver and weightier consideration of self 
interest (described on page 275, Fall of the Mughd 
Empire, II) and not the cry of “Iclam in danger” nor 
Najib’s suavity of speech and melo-dramatic action (By 
placing his neck under the Nawab’s dagger), induced 
the wavering Nawab to cast in his lot with the Durrani 
Chief. 

Among other articles, incorporated in this volume, 
particular interest attaches to Rev. H. Heras* ** The 
plastic representation of God amongst the Pioto-Indians.” 
This paper is a very erudite attempt to establish the 
worship of An, the supreme Lord, by the people of 
Mabenjodaro, but his reading of the pictograph writing 
and identification of images on the seals with An may 
the easily questioned Space does not permit us to make 
comments separately on each of the articles, but we have 
no hesitation in stating that almo-t all the articles are 
well-written, and throw new light on the topics they deal 
with. There is, however, one contribution “ Indian 
Theory of the Universal State ” which leaves much to be 
desired. The statements made herein are not only 
grotesque, but betray a curious form of historical sense, 
e.g. “the Empires of Ram and Havana are greater than 
the Roman empire,” p. 179, “ such a great hero of India 
(Udayan) deserves a place in World History” p. 185. 
“A federation of the Asiatic woild . . . was established 
by Yudhistira.” . . . p. 186, etc. One or two dark spots 
however do not diminish in any way the merit of the 
volume which, we are sure, will be prized by all lovers 
of history. The volume fittingly concludes with a 
charming sketch of Sardasai’s life and work by Sir 
Jadunath which will be read with intense interest by all 
from start to finish. 

We commend this volume to all serious students of 
history, and though there are a few misprints here and 
there, (pp. 72, and 255), we heartily congratulate the 
editor Shripada R. Tikekar in bringing out this com 
memoration volume. 

N. B. Ray 

GREAT TRADE ROUTE—A SENTIMENTAI 
JOURNEY : By Ford Madox Ford. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Madox Ford is a well-known writer. I 
therefore, given some time to the understanding of ms 
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book. I took it up with the hope that it would allow 
me an easy glide like the other sentimental journey, its 
Eighteenth Century predecessor, but unfortunately I 
could not get any sense before I attacked it for the third 
time and this time I began the assault backwards. 
Obviously It IS the story of a voyage from the East to the 
West, from Europe to America and from New York down 
in to the deep south of America and back from there lo 
Europe via Gibraltar. But in reality it is a humorous 
description of the experiences and emotions of the 
author — his own reactions to the world he has found 
himself in; the travel is merely a peg on which to hang 
them. He touches upon amusing anecdotes and incidents 
in the right Shandean fashion. I cannot speak for his 
English and American readers, but to the average Indian 
he will seem rather obscure. There are lots of intimate 
things, not familiar to us, on which much of his humour 
turns, and therefore, they are as good as lost on us. 
Though discursive in treatment, the central theme of the 
book can be guessed from the author’s antipathy to the 
machine age and dictatorship. He does not liquidate 
them however by lining them up against the wall and 
turning the machine gun on them, but by showing them 
up. It is doubtful however if the world “vdll listen to 
him in the present state of circumstances. 

THOUGHT AND IMAGINATION IN ART AND 
LIFE: By Katherine M, Wilson, M.A., Ph.D., (Cantab), 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd, Price 7s, 6d, net. 

This is a book of essays in which the author 
approaches her questions from the standpoint of a modern 
mystic, relying on no authorities of the past, but finding 
reasons for the forms of art, moral laws and religious 
beliefs in our commonsense observations and nature. 
There are altogether fifteen essays, of which three are 
definitely literary. Discussing the question of Shelley’s 
imagination, the author makes the startling remark that 
Shelley has little imagination but a gigantic fancy. For 
this she relies upon Coleridge’s well-known distinction 
between imagination as the shaping and modifying power 
and fancy as the aggregative and associative power. 
The two other literary essays are (1) “The Lasting 
Quality in Tennyson’s Poetry ” and “ The Finite Emerson.” 
The abstract treatment of her subjects and a tendency 
towards sententiousness frequently reminded me of the 
essays of Lord Avebury. The essays are well worth the 
study of students preparing for examinations in English 
Literature. 

S. N. Ray 

THE TIMES OF INDIA: (Centenary) Annual 1939, 

This sumptuous annual publication has again come 
out in its usual excellence. Latterly this annual has 
become more and more Indian in its character. Apart 
from Its beautiful get-up and richness in illustrations, 
good fare is presented for the readers’ consumption. 
Amongst other articles, “India one hundred years ago” 
by S. T. Sheppard and “ The Fighting Patwardhans ” by 
Sir Patrick Cadell are worthy of special mention, as is 
the reproduction of Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon’s 
“The return from the Well” amongst coloured illustra- 
tions. 

K. N. C. 

SEPARATE STAR : An Autobiography : By 
Francis Foster, Published by Victor Gollancz Ltd. 
London. 1938. Pp. 320. Price 12sh. 6d. 

The author is a young man of about fortyfour, has 
had a life of wonderfully varied and rich experiences and 
the book, which is mostly a record of these, reads like 
a novel. Beginning life as a precocious child, who is the 
editor and principal contributor of a printed school 


magazine he becomes by turns, a newspaper reporter, 
and a student in an Anglican Theological Seminary. 
When the great war breaks out, he enlists in the 
Artists’ Rifles and is wounded when leading a very 
daring raid on the enemy’s trenches. Upon the signing 
of the Armistice, he secures a permanent commission 
in the Indian army and is sent out almost immediately 
afterwards to Palestine and from there to Egypt 
Returning to India after a couple of years, he takes an 
active part in the Waziristan campaign of 1921-22, with 
which his army career ends. He now begins to take a 
serious interest in institutional religion and eventually enters 
the Third Franciscan Order, though he was horn and brought 
up as a Protestant. Finally, although he retains his 
sympathies for Romanism as the only authoritative form 
of popular Christianity, he leaves the Order, marries and 
becomes a free-lance priest after having been ordained 
by a bishop of the Nestorian Church. As a priest, he 
does not accept mcney for any religious service and earns 
his living through literary pursuits. 

Although even as a child the author develops an 
interest in religion and the ultimate meaning of life, 
he does not for some years go out deliberately in search 
of truth so much— as truths, both spiritual and otherwise, 
are thrust on him by his experiences. The most interes- 
ting event in his life, we think, is his chance meeting 
with a Hindu Mystic, named Ananda and it cannot be 
denied that the author’s philosophy of life, which is 
starthngly original in many respects, is based ultimately 
on the Indian mystical belief which recognises the 
oneness of the universe with God and considers the 
world of senses as merely a picture in His mind. The 
author goes in for a lot of original thinking when he 
sets out to find a basis of unity for this philosophy with 
what he considers to be the fundamentals of the Christian 
Doctrine. In some places the conclusions he arrives et 
in his efforts to effect a compromise may appear to 
some to be rather forced but his sincerity of purpose 
cannot for a moment be doubted. 

To the Indian reader the book will doubly commend 
itself because the author does not make a secret of his 
admiration for India and the Indians. The accident of 
his being attached for some considerable time with a 
regiment of Dogras, one of the finest and manliest of 
Indian races, must have had something to do, with this 
attitude of mind, which is so unusual in the average 
Englishman. 

S. K. C. 

THE LIGHT OF VIRTUE : By Newman. Part 1. 
Published by Manager, Thiruvalluvarnilayam, Tuticorki. 
1933, Pp. 36. Price Re, 1, 2as. 

This is a translation in English verse of some passages 
from the Tamil work, Dharmadheepikai by Kaviraja 
Jagaveerapandian. It consists of a number of moral 
precepts, more or less of the hackneyed kind. The trans- 
lation is not at all happy and in most places is neither 
English nor poetry. 

CHILDREN OF AN IDLE BRAIN : By Nagendra N, 
Mukerjee. Published by Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd,, 
London. Pp. 15. 

This IS a lovely little volume of humorous poems. 
Although Its bulk is small its contents are of exquisite 
quality, all the pieces being genuine poetry with elegant 
diction, faultless metre and delicious wit. 

THE SWAN MESSENGER : By G, K. Pillca, B.A. 
Published by Arthur H Stockwell, Ltd., London. Pp. 48, 

This is a dramatic poem giving a beautiful poetic 
version in English of the fascinating Indian legend of 
Nala and Damayanti. It is a remarkable performance and 
shows all through a dramatic sense, verbal elegance and 
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metrical melody of a high order. The work deserves^ a 
wide circulation and is sure to meet with warm apprecia- 
tion wherever it is read. 

P. K. Guha 

MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION IN BENGAL. 
Part L (Howrah) : By Bejoy Krishna Bhattacharjee, 
Published by the Book Agency. Pp. 292. Price Rs. 2-B. 

With the growing consciousness m the country, the 
civic administration has slowly hut steadily come to he 
dominated by advanced public opinion. Consequently the 
civic problems have come to loom large in pubhc eye ever 
than before. Any attempt to study the problems in their 
proper perspective must be viewed with a sense of satis- 
faction. Mr. B. K, Bhattacharjee, the author of the 
present book under review, deals with the problems of 
the Municipal Administration of Howrah, and hopes to 
deal with the other Municipal Towns in a separate book. 
Municipal problems in most of the towns are more or less 
identical and the problems dealt with in the case of 
Howrah, gives a rough idea as to the civic problems of 
Bengal in general. In the circumstances the usefulness 
of the present volume cannot be overestimated. Education, 
health and samtation are the main problems of the cities 
and towns, which call for more serious attention of the 
Municipal authorities, and the author has made a critical 
analysis of the subjects. 

With the growing populations in the urban areas, the 
question of improving and expanding the cities and towns, 
has added to the complexities of the problem. Referring 
to the operations of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, the 
author regrets the influx of foreign population, displace- 
ment of original inhabitants and abnormal rise in the land 
values in Calcutta. This is no doubt a deplorable 
situation, but how far that is due to the operations of 
the Improvement Trust alone, it is difficult to assess. 
This cannot be viewed as an isolated factor. In fact, 
it is the failure of the villages to maintain the growing 
number of population that hastened this influx to the 
cities and towns, and no satisfactory solution of the 
problem is possible unless the countrysides are made 
habitable and attractive for the people to live in and the 
exodus is stopped. This is the crux of the economic 
problem of the country, urban, and rural, and is a tragedy 
of our economic life. 

Mr. Bhattacharjee is a nationalist, and a freshness 
of outlook hts up the pages of this thought-provoking 
book. 

Nihar Ranjan Mukherjee 

SADHANA OR SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE. Its 
various forms (Expository and critical) : By Sadhu 
Santinath. Published by the Oriental Book Agency, 
IS Shukrawar, Poona 2. Pp. 157+CXXXII+XVIIL 

The hook forms the eighth chapter of the author’s 
bigger work in two volumes “The Critical Examination 
of the Philosophy of Religion (published by the Indian 
Research Institute of Philosophy, Amalner) with many 
additions as footnotes and appendices mostly from other 
parts of the latter. Both the former and the latter works 
are meant for free distribution to interested persons and 
important libraries* 

Sadhu Santinath, the well-known scholar-monk of 
Hpper India, is one of the chief disciples of the late 
Saint Gambhiranath of Gorakhpur. He has spent twenty- 
five years in strenuous practice of, first devotional, then 
Yogjc and finally Vedantic Sadhana, as the result of 
which, he was, as he tells us in the book under review, 
fortunately able to attain the state of Samadhi (trance). 
The severe austerities he had undergone in course of his 
prolonged Tapasya, produced serious brain-troubles. For 


relief, be had to divert his attention to the study of 
Philosophy and has occupied himself with the same for 
over a decade. 

He had the rare fortune of studying difficult philo. 
sophical Texts, mostly in Sanskrit with some of the 
celebrated scholar-monks of India and going through all 
the available pnnted works on the Advaita School of 
Vedanta. Afterwards he turned his attention to the 
perusal of the unpublished manuscripts on Vedanta and 
studied more than six hundred of them from different 
libraries at Bombay, Poona, Baroda, Madras, Tanjore, 
Snrangam, Mysore, Sringeri, Broach, Na«ik and Calcutta. 
Then he issued a series of publications in Hindi, Bengali, 
Sanskrit and English, embodying his Religio-Philosophi- 
cal views formed from life-long study and meditation; of 
which the one under review is the latest and, we hope, 
not the last. 

Sadhu Santinath, to our bewilderment, says that in the 
tiance, he has attained after so many years of intense 
Sadhana, he has not been, however, blessed with the vision 
of Truth and hence jumps to the hasty conclusion that 
direct awareness of Truth in Samadhi is impossible. 
Sadhana, he says, has no metaphysical or ethical end and 
no metaphysical truth can be rationally established nor 
can it be intuited. He frankly confessed that he started 
his spiritual journey as a staunch believer but had 
unluckily to end it as an inveterate agnostic His remarks 
about after-life which are no less astonishing, are as 
follows : “ What next ? I can’t answer. I confess, the 
whence, the whither and the why of man, I do not know.” 
So in this hook, he plays the role of an “uncompromising 
critic,” and attempts to prove the futility of all kinds of 
Sadhana advocated by various religious and philosophical 
systems of the East and the West, such as Buddhism, 
Jainism, Nyaya-Vaishesika, Sankhya and Yoga, Puna- 
Mimansa, Vaisnavism and Vedanta as well as non-Indian 
Theistic Schools of Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity 
and Muhammedanism. 

With due respect for the holy life of the author, the 
present reviewer feels con -trained to opine that the author 
himself stands condemned by his scathing condemnation 
of all Sadhanas. The readers, I am sure, will agree with 
me in questioning the genuineness of the author’s trance; 
for Samadhi that does not give one the vision of Truth 
is not the real Samadhi. Such a trance is no better than 
a swoon or an unconscious condition something like that 
under chloroform. The Gita clearly states that many 
practise Sadhana, but only a handful can realize Truth. 
The Upanishads also in the same strain declare that Truth 
reveals its real nature to those it listeih. Tt seems to be 
the very height of folly on the part of the author to 
challenge the validity of the spiritual realizations of 
Buddha, Shankar, Christ, Mohammed and such other world 
teachers, all of whom have proclaimed in no uncertain 
words their realization of truth as ultimate Reality. 

The author however spares no pains to bring out 
some corrollaries of his main conclusion, as stated above. 
He is of opinion that there is no necessity in Sadhana, 
of accepting a Guru (Spiritual Master) and he goes to 
the length of observing that there is “nothing new about 
the art of concentration to be learnt from an expert 
Moreover he has questioned the authority of the religious 
scriptures of the world. The arguments he has advanced 
in this connection are too frail to require refutation 

Next the target of his attack is Ramkrishna^ Param- 
hansadev, whose synthesis of religions in his opinio-n, is 
based only on an assumption and it is nothing more tto 
a particular view among other existing views. The 
Rig-Veda proclaims in unmistakable terms that Truth is 
one, and '■eers describe .It variously. In our opinion) 
Sri Ramkrishna’s message mav be, as our ‘ author says* 
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lone of many systems of Spiritual Sadhana, but it is none- 
tbe-less directed to that supreme realization of Truth, 
and are as comprehensive and thorough in that regard 
as have not yet been evolved by any Teacher. 

The book has, however, descriptive contents at the 
outset and an elaborate index at the end. The language 
of the book is lucid but loose, simple but shallow, clear 
hut not convincing. It is an erratic and blasphemous 
^ork and hardly repays serious perusal. 

SwAMi Jagadiswarananda 

RAMALINGA SWAMUI . By T, V. G. Chetty, 
Published by the author cjo, Messrs. C. H. Ashe & Co., 
22, Richmond Road, Bangalore, S. India. Pp. 177. 
Price Rs. 2. 

This book is an account of the life and writings of 
^ Swami or saint of southern India, There are two 
Forewords to the book, and one Preface by the autW. 
There is an index covering 15 pages, three appendices, 
-and a long list of errata. The text contains plenty of 
jSanskrit words and references to Sanskrit authorities, 
which are explained, sometimes wrongly, in foot-notes. 
The footnotes thus cover almost a third of the entire 
wolume of the book. 

Of the writers of the Forewords, one is a retired 
JDewan of Travancore, and the other is a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, whether military or medical, is not clear. But 
i:his latter gentleman writes from France and is apparent- 
dy a European. He, therefore, as might be expected, is 
jiot inclined to believe in the imracles which must be 
there in the life of a Swami. “It is not to be expected,” 
says he, “that the accounts of the miracles will prove 
acceptable to all readers.” Another of his adverse 
jremarks has produced the 3rd appendix of the author, 

A feature of the book is the wrong transliteration of 
some Sanskrit words; the Sanskrit a almost invariably 
becomes e; thus, for nakshatra, we have nakshetra (p. 6 
A 34) , for dakshina, we have dekshana (p 6), &c. 

Some of the foot-notes make interesting reading, but 
it would have been prudent for the author to withhold 
them from the readers. In a foot-note on Dharma 
(religion), the author says that ‘it is co-extensive with 
God’ (p. 1). In another, he displays bs etymological 
skill by deriving the word guru in four different ways — 
all meaning ‘God Almighty’ (p. 16). Sometimes a 
Sanskrit word is introduced in the text just for the 
pleasure of writing a foot-note on it( cf. p. 9). 

The book has been written in English obviously for 
a larger circulation. But the Swamiji whose life we read 
here does not appear to have much following outside the 
Madras Presidency; and the book might well have been 
in one of the many vernaculars of southern India. What- 
•ever else it may be, it is not a scientific biography. 
Perhaps the subject itself does not admit of such treat- 
ment. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 

REVOLUTIONARY PORTUGAL (1910-1936) : By 
V. de Braganca-Cunha. Published by James Clarke & Co., 
Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4, 
2938. Pp. 282. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

In the Iberian Peninsula, Spam has been in the 
limelight for the last two years and more, on account of 
tthe war still raging on its own soil, a unique war, more 
international than civil. Portugal like Spain has a 
glorious past, and the author successfully conveys to the 
Teader an impression of its past greatness. Since the 
beginning of the present century, however, the process 
<of disorganization or disintegration has been at work, 
the King and the Crown Prince were put out of the way, 
and the forces of revolt proclaimed a repubhc in October 


1910. But what has been the achievement of the 
republic ? The ancient monarchy was insulted, the press 
was not made free, the nefarious Acts were still in the 
Statute book, the workers were not satisfied, the carbonari- 
os were continuing their work of espionage and revenge; 
even the gentle Queen Amelia, devoted to humanitarian 
work, was not suffered to be proof against slanders and 
the government did not refrain from attacking the 
Church. The Revolutionaries, m course of more than a 
quarter of a century, have shown themselves thoroughly 
unfit for their task, by reason of their fascist mentality, 
imperfect political education, want of an alert intellect, 
and the maladministration that has followed has been 
inevitable under the circumstances. 

The writer feels sick of the insecurity that reigns, 
and voices bs protest against the powers that have 
usurped the authority in the State. He has weighed “the 
new State” m the balance and found it wanting. The 
book thus amounts to a censure on the present government 
of Portugal, which is helplessly weak in foreign relations, 
in the economic organization and in the enforcement of 
law and order. Mr. Braganca-Cunha prophetically 
declares * “ The political complications which accumulate 
on Europe’s head might result among other things in 
endangering the position of Portugal as the tbrd colonial 
power in the world.” Signs are not wanting to indicate 
that he may, in tbs, prove a true prophet. 

It is not necessary to dilate here on the comparative 
excellence of republics or monarchies, and to pronounce 
a judgment at tbs time of the day on one form of 
government at the expense of the other, but one cannot 
help feeling sometimes that the writer is pressing for 
changes that cannot come about — all government, till the 
world is made fundamentally better, has to depend upon 
efficient espionage, press censorship, etc., only these 
must not lend a handle to popular discontent, and such 
work should be done on the responsibility of the trusted 
and chosen leaders of the people. 

Mastery of detail and a vivid imagination, love of 
Portugal and faith in its people, are evident in the book, 
and the treatment of events and causes is not that of a 
cold, lifeless treatise, but it is instinct with the author’s 
hopes and fears, emotions and impulses, and that makes 
the book all the more enjoyable in the reading 

Priyaranjan Sen 

INDIAN FEDERATION: By Bool Chand, Ph.D. 
{London.), Lecturer on History and Political Science, 
Hindu College, University of Delhi. Published by the 
Fabian Society, London, Fabian Tract, No, 245. 

The fundamental defects of the proposed Indian 
federal scheme are more effectively brought out in this 
tract in most of the publications on the subject. Dr. 
Bool Chand questions the very basis of the new consti- 
tution. In bs view federalism is quite unsuitable as a 
form of Government for any progressively industrializing 
country, for “the basis of aU political and economic 
development today is scientific planning, and scientific 
planning is impossible unless it is operated upon a 
uniform, general and national scale.” Prof Bool 
Chand’s objection is not directed to a further division of 
administrative control in purely social and cultural 
matters. He is pnmarily concerned with the division of 
directing power in economic matters, wbch is a sure 
concomitant of the federal scheme of orgamzation, but 
wbch in bis view can cause “nothing but an obstacle 
in the way of social and economic adjustment.” He 
points out in support of bs view that “ even in America, 
rightly thought of as the traditional home of federalism, 
the defects of the federal structure are receiving far 
more attention today than its virtues have ever done.” 
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The author is, of course, not blind to the “prospect 
of completely united India offered by the Government 
of India Act,” his objection is to the way that union is 
to be affected and the intentions behind the whole scheme. 
The angry reception of the Simon Commission Report 
in India, the author thinks, convinced the British Govern- 
ment that India would not accept any constitution which 
did not concede at least partial responsibility at the 
Centre; but the British Government had no desire to 
accord responsible government to British India without 
ensuring that Government’s conservative character, and 
tins could be done only by bringing the autocratic 
Indian States into the Federation. 

The author regards as invalid and wholly biased the 
findings of the Indian States Committee of 1928-29 that 
although the Indian States were fully sovereign as 
against the Government of India they could not claim 
either external or even internal sovereignty against the 
Paramount Power, which means the British ^ Crown in 
isolation from the British Government of India. “Once 
these two propositions were established, it was naturally 
to the intere t of the British Indian Government to seek 
to accomplish a union of the whole country by taking 
in Indian States as a part of All-India Federation on 
almost any terms. At the same time, the Indian States 
would he only anxious to j*oin such a Federation, if 
possible on their own terms, for joining such a 
federation would ensure (1) a voice in the affairs of 
the Indian Government such as they have not possessed 
so Tar and (2) a comparatively larger measure of 
freedom from interference from the Paramount Power 
than had so far been the case” 

The Tract then proceeds to discuss the various main 
anomalies and complexities in the organization of the 
legislative and executive authority of the federal scheme. 
For instance, it notices that “in any federation, there 
is a double citizenship, Federal and Provincial; the 
Federal Government acts not only for the associated 
Provinces but also directly for their citizens. But in the 
Indian Federation, the subjects of the Native States, 
although these States may accede to the federal scheme, 
would not be citizens of the federation; they would not 
be in the enjoyment of the same civic rights as those 
enjoyed by the citizens of the Briti«h Indian Provinces. ” 

In the end, the author analyses at length, with great 
acuteness the attitudes of the people -of British India 
and Indian States’ Rulers towards the propo'^ed federation. 
To British Indian opinion generally the scheme is wholly 
unacceptable, for it offers the possibility of an almost 
continuous control of the Federal Executive by the States 
representatives either by themselves or in coalition with 
some other small group. The attitude of the Indian 
Princes is still uncertain and unmade; the trouble is 
that the advantages which accrue to the Indian States 
from the federal scheme are in reality no advantages to 
them, although they certainly are a serious loss to 
British India. “The truth is that the Rulers are quite 
conscious that in a progressively industrialising State 
their position is very weak. As the State becomes more 
and more positivistic, the existence of feudal territorial 
autonomies becomes more and more anomalous. In the 
face of growing economic and political necessities, 
neither law nor rights, however well-founded and however 
well-reorganized by the Paramount Power, do really 
avail.” 

Dr. Bool Chand’s argument is convincing throughout 
and strikes a new hope inasmuch as the author objects 
to the very idea of Federation. Life in the modern 
wrorid has become and is tending still further to become 
«o increasingly technical and complicated that the running 
of the State is bound to become more and more diiEcult 


unless there is a greater concentration of authority. This 
line of thought, the author thinks, seems completely to- 
have escaped the constitutional advisers of the Indian 
National Congress as is revealed by the adherence of the 
Congress Resolution to the idea of the federation in 
principle. 

Prof. Bool Chand’s is the first tract written by an 
Indian to have been published by the Fabian Society. 

Prem Narain Nigum 
SANSKRIT 

HAIMAPRAKASA MAHA-VYAKARANA of Vimya^ 
vijaya-gam. Part I (Purvardha). Edited with Notes ani 
Indices by Upadhyaya Ksemavijaya-gani, Sri-Ami-Soma 
Jcana-granthamala, No. 1. 57-59^ Old Modi Street, Fort 

Bombay, 1937. Pp. 472-\-separate pp. of Introduction, 
Indices, etc. Price Rs. 8. 

An industrious 'and prolific writer of versatile 
talents, the great Jaina teacher Hemachandra occupies an 
important place in the history and literature of mediaeval 
Jainism. Of his many useful compilations, his gram- 
matical compendium, the Siddha-Hemachandra, which 
devotes its first seven chapters to Sanskrit grammar and 
the last to Prakrit, is a well-known and widely used 
work. Although it reshapes older materials, its practical 
arrangement and convenient terminology earned from 
Kielhorn the praise of its being “ the best grammar 
of the Indian middle ages,” and made it a popular work 
m Western India, necessitating a number of commen. 
taries in later times. 

The present commentary on the Sanskrit portion of 
Hemachandra’s grammar, rearranged in the Praknya form, 
was composed in the third decade of the 17tli century by 
Vinayavijaya-gani, pupil of Kirtivijaya-gani. To his credit 
there is also a work called Loka-prakasa (published in 
the Devchand Lalbhai Jama-pustakoddhara Series) and a 
learned commentary on the Kalpa-sutra. The present 
work IS not only a commentary but also a detailed and* 
exhaustive grammatical study in itself. The first part,, 
which has so far been published, contains Samjna, Samdhi,. 
Sabda-rupa, Avyaya, Stri-pratyaya, Karaka, Samara and 
Taddhita, and thus covers some of the most important 
topics. It has baen edited with great care, knowledge 
and industry by a learned Jaina scholar; and the typo- 
graphical and other resources of the famous Nirnayar 
Sagara Press of Bombay have left nothing to be desired 
by way of neat printing and general get-up. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the list of misprints, corrected 
in the Errata, should run into double columns of four 
quarto pages. There is an introduction written m 
Gujarati, but in the interest of a wider public it would 
have been better if it had been presented in Sanskrit or 
English. The work augurs well for the new Jaina Series 
which it opens, and we hope that the rest of the work 
will be soon in the hands of interested Sanskritists. 

S. K. De 

B AD ARAYANA-SAMMATA-BRAHMA SUTRA 

BHASYA-NIRNAYA : By Pandit Rajendranath Ghosh, 
V edantabhusana, Pada 1, Pp. 90. Published by S/V 
Kshetrapal Ghosh of 6, Parsibagan Lane. Price Re. L 

This is a work of a novel kind — a comparative exegesis- 
of the Vedanta Sutras of Vyasa, with a view to the determi- 
nation of the position of the Sutrakara himself, amidst th& 
various commentaries, with which the text of the sage, 
encrusted over. Pandit Vedantabhusana, whose labours ia 
the field of popularisation of Vedantic thought among the- 
Bengali-reading public have been varied and spread 
over many years, attempts here a systemetic application of 
certain canons of interpretations weU-known and time*" 
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lionoured, but not employed before -with the same degree 
•of thoroughness or with a comparative view to the bhasyas 
,of Shankara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimarka, Madhva, 
Shreekantha, Sreekara, Vallabha, Vijnanabhikshu and 
Baladeva, and by examining and tabulating the devia- 
tions to suit the doctrine of his own school, that each 
has been forced to arrive at the conclusion, that Shankara 
the exponent of Absolute monism comes nearest to the 
import of the author of the aphorisms The treatise is 
Tvritten in Sanskrit, still the lingua franca of the world 
of Indian indigenous scholarship, as an invitation to the 
.adherents of the different schools to peruse it and to 
verify where the works of the ten great masters stand 
under this examination. Pandit Vedantabhusana has been 
under the necessity of making the classical language a 
vehicle of modern historical spirit and methods of in^ 
'vestigation and it is to be hoped that the adapted medium 
■will commend itself to those accustomed to the classic 
idiom and manner of exposition The learned writer 
proposes to examine the entire text of the Brahma^utras 
numbering 555 and in Shankara’s treatment divided into 
191 adhikaranas or sections, which will make his work a 
-considerable Volume. For the wider public interested in 
Indian philosophy the presentment of the work m an 
“English garb is desirable and may be expected from the 
Pandit, whose industry equals the close method and 
thoroughness of his treatment of absolute topics. 

Batuk Nath Bhattacharya 

BENGALI-ENGLISH 

BANKIM-PRATIBHA: {‘%enms of Bankim 

'Chandra Chatter] ee , Edited by Bimal Chandra Sinha, 
Price Rs. 3. To he had at Ranjan Publishing House, 
^5/2, Mohan Began Row, Calcutta. Pages 84-{-86 of the 
size of The Modern Review, with a portrait of Bankim 
Chandra. 

The Bengali section of this well got-up and neatly 
printed volume contains the papers read at the Bankim 
Chandra Centenary celebration at the Paikpara Raj 
Palace, Calcutta, together with some other material. 
Among the contributors are Rabindranath Tagore, 
Praphulla Chandra Ray, Hirendranath Datta, Jadunath 
Sarkar, Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, Brajendranath Banerji, 
Mankumari Basu, and Bimal Chandra Sinha. Some of 
the papers have a permanent value. 

The English section contains Bankim Chandra’s 
hitherto unpublished Letters on Hinduism and an English 
translation of parts of his novel Devi Chaudhurani. The 
editor says in his introduction that the Letters on 
'Hinduism and the translation of Devi Chaudhurani have 
been printed as they are in the manuscripts, which the 
author left unfinished and unrevised. His Letters on 
Hinduism nevertheless are deserving of serious study. 
They evince powers of clear and deep thinking and lucid 
and forcible expression, and also show how well-read he 
was. He does not stand up for Hinduism as it is, as the 
following sentences will show * 

“It is precisely popular delusions of this sort that 
have encrusted Hinduism with the rubbish of ages— with 
superstitions and absurdities which subvert its higher 
purposes; and which it is the duty of every true Hindu 
actively to assail and destroy. The noxious parasitic 
growth must be exterminated before Hinduism can hope 
further to carry on the education of the human race. 
Hinduism is in need of a ' reformation ; — not an unpre- 
cedented necessity for an ancient religion. But reformed 
and purified, it may yet stand forth before the world as 
the noblest system of individual and social culture 
available to the Hindu even in this age of progress.” 

D, 


BENGALI 

CHANDIDAS-CHARIT: Edited by Prof, Jogesh 
Chandra Ray, Vidyanidhi: Published from Prabasi Press, 
120/2 Upper Circular Road Calcutta. 1344, B. S. 
Price Rs. 2/8. Pp. 235 of the size of The Modem Review. 

It is a long narrative poem, describing the life of the 
great Bengali poet Chandidas, who lived about a 
hundred years before the birth of Chaitanya Deb The 
poem was composed b’*^ Krishnaprasad Sen, on the basis 
of a Sanskrit poem by his great-grandfather Udaynarayan 
Sen, and the Editor puts down the date of this Bengali 
work at somewhere near 1815 A.D. about 125 years ago. 
The manuscript on which the present publication is based 
is dated at about 1867. It is a remarkable production, 
not only in regard to its length, which is considerable, 
but also on account of the variety of material which 
woven together round the life of its hero. Love, war, 
adventure, religious controversy — all are here, and the 
march of events as well as of the verses is vigorous. 
Judged by the amount of miscellaneous information on 
the many topics with which it deals, it is almost en- 
cyclopaedic in its scope, and in that it conforms to the 
general principle and practice of most Bengah poems of 
length. 

I have said, it is a unique poem in many respects. 
It has a tendency to s'^rithetise the different forms of 
rehgion — the Tantric, the Vaishnav, Islam, all faiths come 
to understand each other. Chandidas, the great figure in 
Bengali Vaishnav poetry, is here much more than a mere 
shadowy figure or literary convention; he is a great 
transmuting agency in real life. Even in the customary 
description of the world the book differs from the 
common run. The indications given regarding the dates 
also show a sort of recondite Laming; the learned editor 
has been bajGBed in explaining or restoring the Sivastaka 
— the group of eight stanzas in praise of Siva which 
here appears in a corrupt form. There are many allusions 
to different episodes, and all of them have not yet been 
explained, e.g., on p. 150 a form of austerities is described 
which makes for kingship. We refer to the minister of 
Kamat, jealous of the King’s power, expressing his 
surprise at this item of information. 

But it is' not proper to confine one’s attention 
merely to the reconditeness of the work. There are 
many passages of poetic excellence; they are not purple 
patches, nor is the vein cloying in its continuity. The 
episode of Kalyani, beautiful, brave and skilled in fight- 
ing, by itself is sufficient to establish the author of the 
book as a poet of rare merit It is of a piece with the 
rest of the work, and, as I have said, the metre and the 
rhythm keep pace with the content. It may be expected 
that the reading public will come to appreciate Chandidas- 
Charit as a work of poetry, apart from its value in the 
examination of the basis of Chandidas’s life. 

Priyaranjan Sen 

KURU-PANDAB : By Rabindranath Tagore. Visva- 
bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Second Edition, Price Re. J-8. 

From its very origin Bengali literature has been 
intimately connected with Sanskrit. Hence the older 
Bengali style was specially mfiuenced by the Sanskrit 
language, from which Bengali borrowed a large voca- 
bulary without any change. Students and others cannot 
fully master Bengali without mastering Sanskritized 
Bengali. The book under notice, narrating the Kuru- 
kshetra war, as described in the Mahabharata, was, there- 
fore, written in the kind of Bengali which has a large 
proportion of Sanskrit words. It is used as a text-book 
in the upper classes of the school at Santiniketan. It 
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is suitable for similar use in other Bengali schools. All, 
including non-Bengalis, who wish to master Bengali may 
with advantage study this book. 

BANGLAR RISHI (ob Rishis of Bengal) By Anil 
Chandra Ghosh, M.A. Presidency Library^ Dacca. 
Price Re. 14. 

This book contains biographical sketches, with 
portraits, of “Rajarshi Rammohun Roy,” “Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore,” “Brahmananda Keshub Chunder 
Sen,” “Mahatma Bijayakrishna Goswami,” and “Swami 
Vivekananda.” These sketches are fit to serve as intro- 
ductions to the larger biographies of these worthies. 

BYAYAME BANGALI (or Bengalis in Athletics) : 
By Anil Chandra Ghosh, M.A. Presidency Library, 
Dacca. Price Re. 1. 

This book gives an account of some two dozen Bengali 
athletes and ‘ strong men,’ with portraits. The hst 
includes those who have won renown in wrestling, or 
ordinary athletics and gymnastics, or as bowmen, or in 
fencing and boxing, or in lathi-^hy. It has chapters 
devoted to physical culture for both men and women, 
and to drill and parade. It is a g(x>d handbook for 
physical culturists. 

MAHAKABI-KRITTIBAS-BIRACHITA RAMAYAN, 
ADI-KANDA : Edited by Sn Nalinikanta Bhattasali, 
MA., PhD. Published by P. C. Lahiri,* M.A., Ph.D., 
Eony. Secretary, Oriental Text Publication Committee, 
University of Dacca. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The story of the Ramayan has been told in verse 
in extenso by many old Bengali poets. Among them 
Kiittibas is the most widely known and his work 
is the most extensively read. But the book which 
has been printed again and again by various pubhshers 
as the Ramayan of Krittibas is in great part not his 
work but that of others. The work under notice is an 
attempt -at giving the public a re-constructed version of one 
of the first canto of his Ramayan. Dr. Bhattasali has very 
extensive knowledge of old manuscripts. He has attempt- 
ed the re-construction of the first canto of this Ramayan 
with the help of ten manuscripts of the Ramayan of 
Krittibas and of other versions of the Ramayan. He 
has done his work with scrupulous care and great 
industry. His learned introduction alone covers 64 pages 
of the size of The Modern Review. He devoted more than 
two years to this task. The book was published more 
than two years ago, though it reached The Modern Review 
oj05ce only last month. It is stated in the introduction, 
written more than two years ago, that the editor has 
^most finished editing two more cantos of the work. It 
is to be hoped, he has by now approached the end of 
his labours, and the public may expect to see at no 
distant day a complete edition of the authentic Ramayan 
of Knttibas, as far as it is possible to restore it now. 
For the poet wrote his work about 520 years ago, but 
the oldest manuscript available at present is some three 
centuries old. 

Both scholars and the general readers will find Dr. 
Bhattasali’s edition profitable and pleasant reading. 

KASHIRAM DAS — MAHABHARAT : Edited by 
Sri Puma Chandra De, Kabibhuskan, Kabyaratna, Udbhat* 
sugar, B.A. Indian Publishing House, 22/1, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. In two volumes. Price of the complete 
work Rs. 7. Pp. 15764-68. With 101 illustrations in 
colours and 2 in monochrome, and a map of India of the 
age of the Mahabharat. 

Tbe editor says in the introduction that he has 
devoted nine years of his life to the preparation of this 
work, which was composed some three centuries ago. He 
has had access to more than 900 manuscripts, but did his 


work with the help of some 50 or 60. He has given a 
biographical sketch of the poet Kashiram Das, and also 
a biographical sketch of the late Babu Chintamani Ghosh 
founder and proprietor of the Indian Press. 

This edition of the Bengali Mahabharat by Kashiram' 
Das differs from the editions previously published in 
numerous readings and in that it contains 35 hitherto 
unpublished episodes Difficult and rare words have been 
explained throughout at the bottom of the page Where- 
necessary for elucidation, verses from the original 
Sanskrit Mahabharat have been quoted. The editor has- 
pointed out the differences, where they occur, between 
the narrations of events in the Sanskrit and this Bengali 
Mahabharat. 

The type used is big, and the piinting and paper 
excellent. The pictures, which do not claim to he works 
of art by well-known artists, have been neatly printed. 

D. 

ITALIAN 

LA POLITICA FINANZIARIA BRITANNICA IN 
INDIA : By Monindra M Moulik. Nicola Zanichelli 
Editor e. Bologna, 1938. Price 25 lira. 

The present volume, which is a study of the financial 
condition of India under the British rule, was prepared 
by the author as a thesis for the Doctor’s degree in poli- 
tical science of the University of Rome. Within the 
scope of the 238 pages of the book, the author has covered 
most of the important aspects of the British management 
of Indian finances and he comes to the conclusion, sup- 
ported by facts and figures as well as by quotations from 
various well-known writers on India, that the many 
economic ills from which the country is suffering is due 
to the control of its destiny by the British Pail lament and 
not^ on account of over population, primitive type of 
agriculture, frequency of famines and other causes as is 
asserted by interested parties. There are altogether nine 
chapters in the book. The first chapter is an effort to 
p. e the British responsibility for the poverty of India. 
Then follow chapters on statutory guarantees and com- 
mercial safeguards, home charges, military and adminis- 
trative expenses, public debt, customs and industries, 
railways, land revenue and agriculture, money and ex- 
change. In the concluding chapter the author throws out 
certain suggestions for the development of Indian finance 
in the future. We congratulate the author for his clear 
and comprehensive, though «uccinct, survey of the 
economic condition of the Indian people, which he haa 
done not only with emotion but also with enthusiasm. 

P. N. Rot 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 

SAINT APPAR, HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS : By 
M. S. Purnalingam PiUai, B.A., L.T. Published by The 
South India Saiva Siddhanta Works, Publishing Society y 
Tinnevelly and Madras. Pages 96 and a portrait of Scant 
Appar. Price annas twelve. 


SAINT MANICKAVASAKAR : HIS LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS : By Prof. M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, B.A.y 
L.T. Published by The Bibliotheca, Munnirpdlam P.O.. 
Tinnevelly District, South India. Pages 95. 


ASHRAMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, THEIR 
AIMS AND IDEALS : By Dr. Savanrayan Jesudason, 
F.R.C.S.E. Pages 58 and 12 plates. Price annas eight. 

UNPASSED UNTOUCHABILITY : By P. Venkayya. 
Pages 60. An exhortation to abolish examinations and 
detentions of school-going children in India and to make 
^tendance and study at a public school a sufficient qudi^ 
fication for promotion to next class automaiiccdly. 



BRITISH POyHCS TODAY 

By Peof. NARESH CHANDRA ROY, ma., ph.D. 


When early in the present year Mr. Eden 
designed his office of the Secretary of State for 
Eoreign Affairs and explained his position in 
the House of Commons and the country, a dis- 
tinct section of the people and a conservative 
section at that was found inclined to support 
Ihim. An opinion seemed to gain ground that 
•Mr. “Chamberlain was showing too much of 
(deference *to the dictators and lowering thereby 
rthe independent tradition of the country. The 
(trend of speeches on different public platforms 
.and the comments in the columns of the Jiews- 
ipapers misled unwary people to think that the 
(days of Mr. Chamberlain as Prime Minister 
'were numbered. In India at that time it 
was taken for granted by many people that the 
existing government was on its last legs and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership of the Conser- 
vative Party and the National Government 
•would soon be challenged both from within and 
without. For long of course nothing very 
spectacular happened. Mr. Eden continued to 
be in the wilderness and the National Govern- 
ment continued to sit tight in office. It is true 
for months before September its prestige was 
not very high. The policy of Mr. Chamberlain 
was also not spectacularly successful. An 
agreement with Italy was mooted but it could 
'.not be operated for long because of Italy’^ 
'Continued participation in the Spanish Civil 
War. But while the National Government 
■could boast of no distinct success in the realm 
of foreign policy which alone loomed large 
before the public, it still held its own in the 
country. It even seemed to make good the set- 
back which had been administered to it by the 
resignation of so popular a Minister as Mr. 
■Eden. 

Then in September was raised the issue of 
the Sudetan Germans in Czecho-Slovakia and 
along with it wns, as a matter of fact, raised 
the question of the future of this country as a 
sovereign state in Central Europe. The way in 
which this subject was handled by the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Chamberlain was interpreted in 
India as definitely reflecting not only discredit 
but also shame upon this Government. Great 
Britain first of all appeared upon the Czecho- 
slovak scene as a candid friend and a benevolent 
mediator but then suddenly it changed its role 


and became associated with its despoiler. This 
was a change of front which appeared to most 
people in India as amounting to a moral bank- 
ruptcy on the part of the Government, which, 
it was rather glibly assumed, would never be 
tolerated by the British people. Secondly, the 
reduction of Czecho-Slovakia to a position of 
virtual vassalage to Germany increased the 
strength and augmented the strategic position 
of the latter country to a .degree which must be 
disquieting to the Western Powers. From this 
standpoint also it was thought in India that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was an abject failure 
and he would be held accountable to the bar 
of public opinion on this account. But none of 
these speculations so seriously indulged in 
India have come true in Great Britain. As a 
result of the great betrayal of September last, 
Mr. Chamberlain instead of losing one iota of 
his former influence has rather gained consider- 
ably in prestige and today he may be said to 
be securely entrenched in power. 

Recently two bye-elections were held — one 
in Oxford and the other in Darford. The Gov- 
ernment retained the first seat and lost the 
second to labour. The fact that the second seat 
was lost should not be regarded as a symptom 
of the general decline of prestige on the part 
of Mr. 'Chamberlain and his Government. It 
should be remembered that the general election 
was held as far back as 1935 and the Govern- 
ment is now in the fourth year of its life. This 
is an important fact to be reckoned with. A 
Government so long in office and power cannot 
but create a revulsion of feeling in some quar- 
ters. That has been a natural and inevitable 
concomitant of party government in Great 
Britain. Secondly, the constituency which has 
just elected Mrs. Adamson as a labour member 
to the House of Commons has never been re- 
puted for its loyalty to any particular party 
affiliation. During the last one decade and a 
half it has wavered between different parties 
and has divided its attachment between labour 
and conservatism with strict impartiality. So 
although the election of Mrs. Adamson may be 
interpreted in some circles as the desertion of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Government by this con- 
stituency, its significance is not very far-reach-i 
ing. 


92—12 
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The Oxford election however has a moral of 
its own. The city of Oxford has been, it is 
true, a conservative stronghold. So the retmn 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s candidate by this city 
may be taken as inevitable and may be_ regard- 
ed as havmg no special significance of its own 
But the circumstances of the election have given 
rather a special importance to this election and 
its result. The candidate of the National 
Government was Mr. Qumton Hogg, the son of 
Lord Hailsham who has just retired from the 
Cabinet. He is a young man without much of 
an influence of his own in the constituency. His 
strength lay only in his candidature on behalf of 
the National Government. His opponent on the 
other hand was no other than Mr. A. D. Lind- 
say, the Master of BaUiol College, Oxford, and 
an ex-Vice-Chancellor of this University ._ Mr 
Lindsay has an academic reputation which is 
almost unrivalled in modern England. As the 
Master of Balliol, he has a prestige which not 
only extends over the whole country but has 
travelled beyond it as well. Some years back 
he paid a visit to India as a member of the 
Commission which enquired into the condition 
of the Christian Colleges m that country. He 
was invited also by the University of Calcutta 
to deliver a senes of Readership Lectures on 
Plato, which by the way were very largely 
attended and created a very considerable in- 
terest m all intellectual circles. For long he has 
been a keen student of Karl Marx and has 
interpreted him in a well-known book. His 
sympathy for socialism has been well marked 
for years and for long he has also taken an 
enthusiastic interest in the labour party. His 
term as the Vice-Chancellor, which has just 
completed, has testified to the great business 
ability which he possesses and has won for him 
friendships in all circles and groups Mr. Lind- 
say IS in other words a great national figure. 
He also fought this election not as the candidate 
of the Labour Party but as an independent. 
This he did in order that he might secure for 
himself the support not only of the Labour Partj' 
but also of the Liberals and those Conservatives 
who have been alienated' by the foreign policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain. It is significant that both 
the official labour and liberal candidates with- 
drew in his favour and there was a straight 
fight between the candidate whom Mr. Cham- 
berlain set up and Mr. Lindsay who had the 
support of the labourites, the liberals and the 
•conservative malcontents. What is more, the 
Issue on which the candidates fought was a 
^aight -and clear one — ^more straight and clear 
ahkn it ever is in an election. The question at 


issue was whether the foreign policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain should be condemned or supported. 
The verdict of the electors was unmistakably 
in favour of Mr. Chamberlain. 

And the verdict declared by the Oxford 
electors will be the verdict of the nation when 
some time later there will be a general election. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s majority may not be as 
great in the next Parliament as it is today. 
Some of the seats he will certainly lose but 
there can be no two opinions about this that he 
will still have a sufficient majority in the House' 
to carry on the Government in his own lines. 

How could we account for this confidence 
which Mr. Chamberlain still inspires in the 
country? This we can do only by studying 
several factors. First, it is important to remem- 
ber that the policy which the National Govern- 
ment has pursued during the last few years k 
the only policy which any other Government 
would have followed in the circumstances. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that the 
British Government is not militarily prepared' 
for any war on a large scale. It has been the- 
verdict of competent experts that German pre- 
parations have gone far enough to make it equal 
and possibly more than equal to Britain and 
France combined. So in case of a war it would 
have been out of the question to calculate the- 
damage which would have been done to English 
interests as a result of German attacks. Now it. 
may be asked if the National Government itself 
is not responsible for this state of unprepared- 
ness. The general opinion in the country is. 
that it may be partly responsible for this un- 
desirable state of things but mostly not so. It 
has never been in the tradition of this country 
to support in peace time any large army. ThV 
people here had in all their history a soft comer 
only for their navy'. But they have been- 
uniformly unwilling to maintain a large army_ b 
peace time in all ages. Since the conclusion 
of the World War, this tradition was further' 
strengthened by a new ideal which came to’ 
dominate the men’s mind in a rather increasing- 
manner. This was the ideal of peace at all 
hazards and in all circumstances. This ideal 
was engendered first by the horrors of the last 
war, secondly through the efforts of a large body_ 
of internationally-minded people who pinned" 
their faith to the League of Nations and the- 
Hague Court and lastly by the activities of the' 
labour politicians who gave it out perhaps_^ 
jus-tly and always vigorously that all wars bad 
their origin only in capitalistic greed and had 
therefore no interest for the labouring popula- 
tion. The English Governments had, in -view 
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♦af this attitiade on the part of a large section 
of the people, to cut down their expenditure on 
'the fighting services and keep them thereby in 
,a state of hopeless inefficiency. It is true since 
1935 a new policy has been in operation in this 
I respect. But Germany had already gained an 
; advance in this field which it is difficult if not 
impossible to overtake in the course of three 
.years of efforts. The National Government is 
responsible for the sorry state of things only to 
-the extent that it has tolerated slackness in the 
•operation of the policy of rearmament during 
ithese three years. But beyond this the respon- 
-sibility does not attach to it but to the whole 
■country. It is only the members in the opposi- 
-tion in the House of Commons who lay the 
'blame at the door of the Government in power. 
!But all others including those who are very 
■well informed as regards the foreign policy of 
this country and can speak with authority on 
this subject are inclined to exonerate the 
■Government of Mr. Chamberlain from this 
'responsibility. Dr. G. P. Gooch is a reputed 
'.historian and an experienced publicist with 
liberal inclinations His knowledge of the 
-foreign policy of this country and the circum- 
. stances in which it has been carried on during 
'the last fifty years and more is unrivalled in 
these islands. He has in his many addresses 
Brought home to audiences not convinced 
[before that there was no alternative to the 
[policy which the National Government has 
■pursued of late regarding foreign affairs. When 
■a great historian and publicist like Dr. Gooch 
•makes an assertion like this, it is accepted 
■without much demur by the general people. 
IVlore so as Dr. Gooch has no party affiliations 
-.and is held in high esteem for his impartial 
'treatment of public affairs. 

Secondly, there is a definite school of 
■thought in England — and this school has now 
'the ear of the public — ^which regards the rise of 
-Germany from the position of humiliation to 
which it had been condemned by the Treaty of 
Tersailles, as inevitable. A great country and a 
■great people, this school holds, may be defeated 
'in a war and for the time being may be in a 
•condition of helplessness but that is not the fate 
to which it can remain reconciled for long. It 
■must try to rise and assert itself. It must make 
m effort and succeed in its effort to gain back 
its old position of influence and authority. 
"Germany was occupying a position of leader- 
■ship in Central Europe before the War and the 
"Germans of today must efface the memories of 
the years since Versailles and get back this 
^position. It is not only futile but unwise as 


well to do anything to stop this progress. It is 
not only not humiliating but it is actually states- 
manlike to allow Germany to have a free hand 
in Central Europe. This is the point of view 
of men like Lord Lothian under whose inspira- 
tion the Times early in September suggested the 
cession of Sudeten German area to Germany. 
For the time being this suggestion was greeted 
with a howl of execretion no doubt. But 
gradually it was brought home to the people 
that if injustice was now being done to Czecho- 
slovakia, far greater injustice had been done to 
Germany during one decade and a half after 
the Great War. What now looked like an in- 
justice to Czecho-Slovakia was really a belated 
recompense, and that too on a very small scale, 
for the grievous wrongs done to Germany. As 
a result of the hammering of this point of "view, 
the people of England in general do not speak 
any longer of the betrayal of the Czechs. They 
simply speak today of the justice that is being 
rendered to Germany. So in the eyes of the 
general people of this county Mr. Chamber- 
lain has done nothing by his visits to Herr 
Hitler in September last, of which he or his 
country need be ashamed. On the contrary the 
agreement which he signed at Munich only 
tears up an unjust provision of the Treaty of 
Versailles and thereby prepares the ground for 
European appeasement. 

Thirdly, it should not be ever forgotten in 
India that although the principle of leadership 
has been for some time past associated with the 
existing system of government and adminis- 
tration in Germany, it has been an effective 
force in British politics as well. The British 
people are not required to choose their leaders 
in the way that Americans choose their Presi- 
dents. English leaders are not chosen by that 
hazardous method of the ballot box. They come 
of themselves to the front as a result of the 
winnowing process of parliamentary life. Mem- 
bers are returned to the House of Commons. 
It is on its floor that leaders make their appear- 
ance and are automatically and spontaneously 
acclaimed as such by their fellows. None of 
the members are ever recognised as leaders until 
they have passed through years of hard work 
in that chamber and acquired long and varied 
experience of its life. It is not again by good 
speeches and by effective rejoinders alone that 
a member may acquire an ascendancy over his 
colleagues in the House. Capacity for ready 
speech and ability to meet the opponents 
squarely in the face are a part of the equipment 
of the future leaders no doubt. But more than 
that is necessary. Judgment and character are 
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equally tlie 'requisities of leadership. True 
loyalty to party principles, clear appreciation 
of the needs of the nation are also the qualities 
which future leaders must be reputed to possess, 
it is only few of the parliamentarians who may 
combine in them these virtues. Some may show 
early promise, may acquire a transitory fame 
by making a few beautiful and attractive 
speeches or by making some effective replies to 
the opponents. But very soon they may turn 
out to be erratic and unreliable on important 
occasions. They may develop themes which 
may not be consistent with true party prin- 
ciples, or may make criticisms which may be 
wholly irresponsible. In spite of their brilliance 
therefore they are winnowed out of the front 
rank. They may continue to be effective gladia- 
tors in their individual capacity, but they 
cannot be the captains of their teams and the 
leaders of the nation. 

Mr. Chamberlain entered Parliament 
rather late in life. He turned fifty when he 
first entered the portals of the House of Com- 
mons. But even at that comparatively late age 
he gradually made his mark not only as an 
effective speaker and a clear enunciator of com- 
plex problems of administration and finance but 
also as a man of cool judgment and mature 
opinion. He had the advantage also of being 
the son of Joseph and the half-brother of Austen 
Chamberlain. He did not require therefore 
much introduction to the public. But this was 
not his only capital. He added to it as years 
rolled on by faithful services to his party in 
the House and by the exhibition of real charac- 
ter on all critical and important occasions. 
During the five years of Conservative Govern- 
ment from 1925 to 1929, he was occupying the 
important but by no means a spectacular office 
of the Minister of Health. This office was 
regarded by many as the grave of even estab- 
Bshed reputation. But Mr. Chamberlain 
succeeded in making that office as well a foot- 
stool to higher reputation as a parliamentarian. 
The way he enunciated the Local Governmeni 
Bill of 1929 and piloted it through the House 
elicited admiration and praise from all qu-a”- 
ters. It was but inevitable that a man of so 
much ability and so much loyalty would rise to 
the highest position in the party and the 
Government which that party would form. 

It is true that the leaders of the different 
parties have been for some time past formally 
elected in the party meetings. But this is, 
except on a few occasions, only a formal affair. 
Actually the_ leader is chosen as it has been 
pointed out in 'the House by the only sure 


method of the general recognition of' his charac- 
ter and' ability. Now Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain is the accredited leader of the Conservative- 
Party. It is in the blood of the British natioib 
to remain faithful to a leader once he is accept- 
ed as such by his fellows. The British mind 
moves slowly. The British people may not be- 
really enthusiastic about a person only after 
a short experience of his activities. But once- 
after a long experience of a man they accept 
him as their leader they are unwilling to throw 
him overboard. It is in their tradition and 
habit to listen to him, to act up to his advice- 
and follow him in his movements. In this 
respect the British people differ fundamentally 
from the democrats of ancient Athens or the 
democrats of modern France. In ancient Athens, 
people might today laud up a leader to the 
seventh heaven but tomorrow they might take 
offence at one or two of his activities and im- 
mediately hurl him down to the lowest depth. 
In France also there is much of Celtic fickleness* 
noticeable in parliamentary life. But far other- 
wise is the tenor of life of the English people 
Their mind being rather stolid, they are not 
given either to any paroxism of enthusiasm or 
to that of sudden condemnation. They do not 
think much for themselves and even if they 
form any opinion on any subject, they either 
conceal it or change it at their leader’s behesL 

This being the attitude of the British peo- 
ple it may be easily understood why the 
conservatives in this country would continue to* 
support '^Mr. Chamberlain in the foreign policy 
which he has chalked out for the Government 
to follow. There may be here and there some- 
dissentients. There may be even some resipa- 
tions from the Government as there have been? 
resignations of Mr. Eden and Duff Cooper, 
There may also be consistent denunciations of 
this policy from some quarters within the camp 
as_ there have been denunciations from Mr. 
Winston Churchill. But all these notwithstand- 
ing there can be no gainsaying the fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain has behind his back the support, 
of over 95 per cent of the conservatives in the' 
country. 

It may however be said that the conserva- 
tives alone do not constitute the British nation.. 
There are the liberal and the labourite voters* 
who may now be more organised and in conjunc- 
tion with the conservative malcontents may 
defeat the nominees of Mr. Chamberlain in the 
next general election. But such a hope is only 
a delusion. A contingency like this is unlikely 
to happen. It is true that the liberal and the 
labourite voters may together exceed th® 
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strength of the conservatives in the electorate. 
But there is little chance of the two groups 
working together. The Liberal party has for 
the last few years been broken into two. The 
Simonites are all but in name conservatives. 
They are in the same position today as the 
Unionist Liberals were forty years back. In 
one or two respects they may have maintained 
their identity still but it is only a question of 
time when they will be merged more completely 
in the conservative party. As for the indepen- 
dent liberals who in fact are making a 
desperate effort to keep flying the old banner 
of liberalism in this country, it may be safely 
said that their strength is not appreciable in 
the electorate. Theirs is in fact a dwindling 
number. It is true that recently Mr. Ramsay 
Muir, the old Liberal guard, has renewed the 
offer of liberal co-operation if the Labourite* 
want to organise a popular front in conjunction 
with the independent liberals. But so far this 
offer has fallen flat. There has been no response 
from the labour headquarters. This indifference 
to liberal appeal on the part of the laboui 
leaders may be explained and even justified by 
the fact that the co-operation with the 
Liberals will mean the abandonment of the 
socialist programme of the labour party. The 
Liberals may co-operate with the Labourites 
against the Conservatives but this on their own 
terms. They are as opposed to the complete 
labour programme as the conservatives. In 
fact today opposition to socialism is the battle 
cry as much of the conservatives as of the 
liberals of both shades. Recently in the local 
elections the liberals were found in the anti- 
socialist camp and if stray liberals supported 


the candidature of socialists immediately they' 
were put down as black sheep in the otherwise- 
uncorrupted fold. Even among many voters- 
who before 1931 would have unhesitatingly 
supported the socialist candidates there is now 
considerable hesitation. They are in an un- 
decided mood. They have not completely got 
over the anti-socialist contagion which coloured, 
their views in 1931, There is no knowing if 
they will declare in favour of socialism or will, 
still vote for the conservative candidates. 

When the predominant opinion in the- 
country is anti-socialist, the socialist cause 
could have any chance of triumph only if the 
leader of the party had the personality and 
magnetism of a Gladstone or even of a Lloyd 
George. If the socialists had a leader who 
could enthuse and inspire the electorate as Mr. 
Gladstone did in his Midlothian campaign,, 
there was of course now an opportunity for 
Labour success, which may not recur in the 
immediate future Such a leader could hpe 
exploited the pitfalls of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy and could have revived the old moral 
fervour of the nation in a way that would have 
swept off the conservatives from the electoral 
stage. But neither Mr. Attlee nor for the 
matter of that any other stalwart of the Labour 
Party has that personality and that magnetism 
which alone could have carried it to electoral 
triumph. On the contrary it may be said that 
Mr. Chamberlain has greater weight as a leader 
of men than the accredited leader of the Labour 
Party. This is unfortunate but it is a fact. 
So the conservatives remain enthroned. 

London, 

November 11, 1938 



HASTE 

Tn ^eat literature in general and Shakespeare in particular 
By BERTRAM GODWIN STEINHOFF 


!Montaigne, whose Essays show him up as the 
lastiest of all writers, wrote ; ‘ Authors have 
Tno excuse for haste— who hastens them?’ In 
the many autobiographical notices of himself, 
:scattered through his pages, he confesses to 
haste. But it is this very element of haste 
-that gives to his Essays their peculiar excellence, 
which they would never have possessed, had 
Tie been continually revising and polishing his 
periods. ‘Who compels an author to write?’ 
is a question that might be answered in various 
ways. But the query— who hastens them ? 
is more intriguing. For then you are up 
.against Horace’s— 

Nonuinque prematur in annum 

Hon Art. Poet. 388. 

md 

De£net in piscem mulier formosa superne 

Ihd. 4. 

Ajid the Jesuit Father Sirmond advised a 
young friend not to publish anything till he 
reached the age of fifty. 

But apart from the question whether 
•authors have any good excuse for haste, it is 
certain that many of the greatest works of 
literature bear the most unmistakable signs 
of it. Tristram Shandy has it on almost every 
page; but haste is here transmuted to art; and 
Sterne might plead the excuse that, with a 
handicap of about thirty years, he had need of 
haste to catch up with Time. Gibbon said he 
could not abridge Tacitus, whose works, some 
critics say, are brief hasty notes. Burton’s 
Anatomy, which Johnson and Lamb loved to 
read, is full of haste; and so the purist 
■Macaulay condemned it (wrongly) as being 
little _ more than a mere off-scouring of the 
Bodleian. Pope generally wrote m haste, on 
■stray bits of paper; but spent much time in 
polishing. And then there is the greatest of 
•all— Shakespeare— the greatest intellect that 
iias left a record of itself. Shakespeare cannot 
-escape the charge of haste, though, in most of 
"the instances, that apparent haste is drama- 
tically correct. Much of his work seems to 
have been done as if he were writing against 
time; except Hamlet, of which, there is clear 
proof that he revised it, and made the most 


daring alterations, in respect both of matter 
and form. He is the one author of whom it 
may be said, ‘Language was made for man, 
and not man for language.’ He has broken 
every rule of grammar, syntax, and English 
usage (of his day). He has coined words for 
himself, and made his coinage pass muster as 
the current coin of the realm. He is something 
more than a mere writer of books. This master- 
intellect, and also craftsmaster so dominated, 
and domineered over language that he was 
able to turn and twist it whichever way he 
pleased; he fingered all the stops of the spirit; 
and language, in the use of which, lesser men 
find themselves tied down to rules and usages, 
in his hands became a mere vehicle of thought, 
and plastic as clay in the potter’s hand. King 
of the realm of thought, no ordinary rules of 
grammar are applicable to him— there are no 
rules for rulers. No writer may dare to imitate 
him, save at his peril. He has made all the 
‘parts of speech’ interchangeable. He has 
ridden rough-shod over all rules and usages. 
Yet, strange to say, it is those very passages, 
where he has asserted this royal prerogative, 
that read the best. As Hamlet says of Ophelia : 

‘ Hell itself she turns to prettiness.’ Wherever 
he breaks a rule, that breakage itself becomes 
a rule. His handling of language is not 
more different from all other writers than 
it is different from that of his own contem- 
poraries. No ordinary rules are applicable to a 
writer, who, in the plenitude of his power, 
abrogated the whole lot of them, whenever he 
thought fit. Milton, his equal as a master of 
thought and language, was the first to remark 
this _ (Vide- his lines in L’allegro, and his 
studied Sonnet ‘ On Shakespeare 1630 .’) . 

How did Shakespeare achieve this ? The 
only answer seems to be this: He first thought 
out all things for himself, more deeply than 
other men, and meditated long and intensely 
on every presentation of his environment, so that 
his soul, in silent communion with Nature, be- 
came a part of Nature herself, and the vehicle he 
employed for the expression of his Art, partook 
also of the qualities of Nature, in whose mani- 
festations we see many apparent irregularities 
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and defonnities, but not one of them, if closely 
conside’red, mar her work, or detract from her 
universally acknowledged perfection of work- 
manship. Helmholtz, as a scientist, said some 
rash things about the human eye being a bad 
specimen of workmanship, from an optician’s 
point of view. He was certainly wrong. For 
the human eye is so skilfully adapted to its 
circumstances, that no camera-maker could 
ever make the like. And to Shakespeare alone 
it was given to so completely identify himself 
with each one of the multitudinous characters 
of his dramas, m each particular situation in 
which that character was placed (or rather, in 
which he chose to place him) that he set down 
exactly what each one of them, so situated, 
would naturally speak. In short, he fused 
Nature and Art into one harmonious whole. In 
this respect his works are not like those of other 
men. They are something more than merely 
great works of Art. Sure of this god-like 
faculty, he coined his own words, made all the 
' parts of speech ’ interchangeable, without 
detriment to his rhythm, began sentences with- 
out ending them, and broke every rule of 
grammar — ^the grammar of words— whenever it 
suited his purpose, or the exigencies of drama. 
His thought, and the emotions engendered by 
his thought moved with such rapidity, that not 
only his pen, but language itself lagged behind. 
Hence the peculiarities of his ‘style’; if that 
tame word ‘ style ’ can be applied to the work 
of so consummate a master of thought and 
language. Hence also what often appear to 
be ‘ lapses,’ irregularities, and haste in the 
swift movement, and wide compass of his 
thought. In none of the works of any other 
writer — except Milton — does there appear so 
vast a conception of plan. And, as if in deli- 
berate confirmation of these remairks, it is to 
be noted that none of these apparent indica- 
tions of haste are to be found in his non- 
dramatic works — ^his Sonnets, his Venus and 
Adonis, and The Rape of Lucrece. In his works 
ugly and repellent things appear, just as they 
do in the works of Nature — ^ugly hairy insect? 
and crawling things, and crooked trees — side by 
side with the terrible, and devastating, as in 
Hamlet, and King Lear, and the soft and 
beautiful, as in The Tempest and A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream — all of these also often in 
the same piece. 

Viewed in this light there are no lapses, 
or halting passages in Shakespeare, except the 
most obvious ones, which might at once be set 
down to the copyist, or the printer. Had he 
Jived longer, or had he cared to revise his 


works, and publish an authentic edition under 
his own hand, it is very doubtful whether he 
would have altered a line, except to make it 
more dramatically true, as distinguished from 
the argot of the grammarians. Speech and. 
writing existed long before the grammarians. 
Herbert Spencer boasted that he did not know 
a single rule of grammar; and defied the 
grammarians to point out any flaw in his- 
writings. 

This paper would not be complete without 
a few quotations taken almost at random, 
bearing, however, in mind, when idewing his- 
works in the bulk, as they now appear in the- 
best editions, Shakespeare cannot wholly escape 
the charge of haste. 

Rashly — 

And praised be rashness for it, let ns know 
Oiir indiscretions sometimes serve ns well, 

When our deep plots do pall. 

Hdmlet V. II. 6. 

‘Rashly’ is here left standing high and. 
dry. The sentence is not carried on; but yek 
nothing could be more dramatically forcible, 
and also correct. 

Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet; 

That when we hare found the King— in which your pain.. 
That way, 111 this — he that first lights on him 
Holla the other. 

Kent. In Lear. HI. II. 52. 

No, you unnatural hags, 

I’ll have such revenges on you both. 

That all the world shall — I’ll do such' things — 

What they are yet I know not — ^but they shall be- 
The terrors of the earth. 

Ibid. II. IV. 278. 

Here whole sentences are massed together, 
and left incomplete; but nothing could be more 
expressive of the thoughts and 'emotions of the- 
speakers, in the circumstances in which they 
found themselves. 

As a daring instance of a noun used as a. 
verb, take this : 

My face I’ll grime -with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elf my hair in knots. 

Ibid. H. HI. 10. 

Stranger still, but none th'e less correct, for 
the sudden breaking off, is : 

Me, poor man — my library 
Was dukedom large enough; of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable. 

The Tempest. I. II. 109. 

The whole dialogue between Prospero and 
Miranda is full of these sudden turns of 
thought and expression, the main ideas, how-- 
ever, being unerringly carried on to their com—. 
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pletion. Grammar and syntax are 'thrown to 
the winds in the following: 

The dead man’s knell 
Is there scarce asked for wlio ! 

Macbeth IV. III. 120. 

Equally domineering is his coining of 
’words like ' laggardise ‘ recordation and 
^-hundreds more, his double negatives, double 
■ comparatives, and double superlatives — ^too 
.numerous to be quoted. 

But it is only in the bulk and viewed in 
'large masses that his works give, sometimes, the 
impression of haste. In single passages it may 
always be put' down to dramatic propriety. 
His grammar, in his highest moods, was nob 
■the grammar of the schools, but the grammar 
of thought and the ideas. Hence his frequent 
use of ‘ singular ’ verbs as predicates to 
■apparently ‘plural’ subjects, but ‘singular’ in 
idea. All these curious constructions and 
grammatical ‘ irregularities ’ cannot be put 
down to haste. In his works, haste, as above 
stated, appears only ‘ in the bulk ’, and not in 
single passages.’ In confirmation of this view 
might be quoted Professor Dowden’s remarlcs 
lOn The Taming of the Shrew : 

‘The question of authorship is difficult, but there can 
he little doubt that here we have an instance of the hasty 
revision by Shakespeare of an older play, with certain 
additions which are characteristically his own.’ 

These remarks may be applied to other 
plays also, or to certain parts of them. For 
'Shakespeare too, being human, is not always ai. 
his best. 

But his handling of language remains one 
of the wonders of literature. No other writer 
has dared to attempt the like. Was he careless 
of verbal accuracy ? How much of it is haste ? 
How much IS ‘ lapses ’? It is dangerous for 
the mere grammarian of words and sentences to 
point the finger at any of the passages in the 
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works of a genius so consummate, a master- 
mind so comprehensive, that could project itself 
into all ages, into all countries, into every 
variety of circumstance, and feel itself at 
home, alike in the old world of Greek and 
Roman History and myth, and the magic world 
of the creative imagination, as in the familiar 
scenes o^ England and English history— and 
yet there is no evidence that he ever travelled 
out of England : Stratford-on-Avon to London, 
and back, is, perhaps, the whole extent of his 
travels. 

In his handling of language, and the 
material he commandeered from every quarter 
of the globe, he is like Prospero, in the last Act 
of The Tempest, in those remarkable line's, 
which, not unlikely, he meant to be a self- 
portraiture of himself, in the evolution of his 
Art: 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves; 

You demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets m)ake 
Whereof the ewe not bites; 

By -whose aid — 

Weak masters though ye be — I have bedimmed 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
Set roaring war ; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt ; * » * 

******** 

King of the realm of thought, he aisserted 
his dominion over language, and wherever, as 
he deemed fit, he departed from its ordinary 
forms, he majestically conferred upon it the 
sanction of established usage. His vocabulary 
of 17,000 words is itself a phenomenon. But 
the use he made of this colossal vocabulary is 
one of the chief wonders of the world — ^the 
Works of Shakespeare. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Seimati Peamila Bastj, five years after her 
mari'jage, had passed the Matriculation Ex- 
amination of the Calcutta University in the First 
Division as a private candidate in 1932. Then 
slie passed the I Sc and B.Sc. Examination; 
with Distinction This year she has come out 
successful with a Second Class in Botany in the 
M Sc Examination of the Calcutta University. 
She IS the first Bengalee lady student of the 
Calcutta University to pass the Degree 



Srimati Pramila Basu 


Examination in the Master of Science with such 
high distinction in Botany. As a married' lady 
she had to struggle hard to prosecute her studies 
after looking to her household duties. 

Seimati Lilabatt Dbsai has been elected as 
the President of the Ahmedabad People’s Co- 
93—13 


operative Bank, Limited. She took a prominent 
part in the last Civil Disobedience movement 
and underwent six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment as the first Dictator in 1932. She is also 



Srimati Lilavati Desat 


connected with various institutions for the 
uphftment of women. 

Srimati Bindubasini Devi, B.A., B.T., 
obtained a first class first in Bengali in the 
M.A. Examination of the Calcutta University 
in 1938. Srimati Sati Gupta stood sixth in the 
first class. Srimati Himani Gupta, Srimati 
Kaniala Das, Srimati Chitra Sen and Srimati 
Bharati Mukerjee passed in the second class. 

A Muhammedan lady Rezia Sultana 
Ahmed' obtained a first class first in Persian. 

Srimati Jyotirmoyee Basu also obtained a 
first class first in Ancient Indian History and 
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Srimati Supriti Majumdar 


Srimati Aloka Banerjce passed the same 
examination in the second class. In English, 
Srimati Saraju Roy, Srimati Ilciiiaprova Sen. 
Srimati Lina Sen and hliss Laila Khan passed 
m the second division and Srimati Ena Ghosh 
m the third division. Srimati Juthika Pam 
and Srimati Renuka Sen passed in the second 
division and Srimati Ena Ghosh in the third 
division in Philosophy. 

Four ladies passed the M Sc. examination 
of the Calcutta University this year. Srimati 
Asima Mukerjee got a first class m Chemistry; 
Srimati Ava Mitra and Suhasini Dutt passed 
in the second division in Mathematics, and 
Praiiiila Basu in the second division in Botany. 

Srimati Supeiti Maji'mdar, daughter of 
the late Professor Abhoykuniar hlajunidar, ob- 
tained the M.A. degree m Bengali literature 
and language from the Calcutta University, this 
year. 


SECOND WORLD YOUTH CONGRESS 



The Student hmlding where Main building of Vassar college, 
the plenary sessions of the the venue of the 

Congress were held Congres? 



SECOND WORLD YOUTH 
CONGRESS 




A comprehensive account of the 
Second World Youth Congress was 
published in The Mod^ern Revieio 
for November, 1938. The Con- 
gress, which was held at Vassar 
College, Paughkeepsie, New York, 
from August 16 to August 24, was 
attended by five hundred 
delegates and observers from fifty- 

three countries of the world. A group of delegates representing Afferent countries of 

the East and the West 

The Indian delegation was 

composed' of eight members, Mr. M. Iftikar. 

Mr. Ysuf Meherally, Mr Arun Bose, Miss 
Renu Roy, Mr. Tarapada Basu, Mr. A. K. 

Abbas, Mr. Krishnalal Shridharani and Mr. 

Satya N. Mukerji Mr Ysuf Meherally 

presented India’s report i 


Delegates to the Second World Youth Conference Vassar college, where the Second World 

Left to right : Margaritta Robles (Spain) , Youth Conference was held 

Tarapada Basu and Renu Roy 



COMMENT & CRITICISM 


MAHOMEDANS AND THE ARMY 

Mr. Jinnah in justifying Ins support to the Aimy 
Recruitment Bill in the Council of State, said that he did 
it in the interest of the Mahomedans, who form 60 to 70 
per cent of the Indian army. One is surprised as to how the 
president of the Muslim League arrived at these figures. 
The percentage of men according to religion in the Indian 
army is as follows 

Infantry Cavalry 

Hindus (Including Sikhs 

and Gurkhas), .. 66954 6192 

Mahomedans . . . 29.974 38.08 

Burmans .. .. 3.072 

At the sitting of the Council of State on the 13th 
September, Mr. Syed Husain said, ‘‘Muslim is a soldier 
not because he belongs to a certain blood, but because of 
his religion. Every Muslim whatever his sect acts in the 
same manner,” 

Now if one looks into the facts and figures of the 
Indian army the accuracy of Mr. Syed Husain’s statement 
could be easily challenged As regards the Mahomedans 
in the army, they are practically all reciuiied from 
Northern India and especially from the Punjab Before 
the last great war there used to be companies of Madrasi 
Mahomedans in the Carnatic regiments, and Deccani 
Mahomedans in the Mahratta regiments After the war 
enlistment of Mahomedans to these regiments was stopped, 
the Carnatic regiments being disbanded, and only Hindu 
Marathas from Konkan and Deccan are now enlisted in 
the Mahratta regiments. 

As regards the Mahomedans that are recruited from 
Northern India, the vast majority of them come from 
the Punjab, and the rest from the Delhi province, 
Rajputana and the N.-W Frontier. Other provinces do 
not provide any Mahomedan soldiers for the Indian army. 

I am afraid the army authorities who know some- 
thing of the fighting qualities of the different classes in 
India, do not fully agree with Mr. Syed’s dictum. The 
Mahomedans that are recruited from the Punjab, are 
practically all from the following classes only : Awans, 
Tiwanas, Ghakkars, Janjuas, and Chibs, who proudly call 
themselves Rajputs and Jats, magnificent men, styled 
“P. Ms.” by the army officers. I remember sepoy Rahm 
Dad, a Chib fiom Jammu, saying with a feeling of pride, 
“Sab, Kashmirda Maharajah sadi komda hai,” “The 
Maharajah of Kashmir belongs to my caste.” No other 
class of Mahomedans in the Punjab is recruited for the 
army. 

The Mahomedans from the Delhi province and 
Rajputana who are enlisted m the army are either 
Ranghars or Kaimkhanis, who would feel insulted if the 
denomination Mussalman Rajput is not used in their case. 
The Pathans recruited from the N.-W. F. are also selected 
from particular classes only, viz., Afridis, Orakzais, 
Bangash, and Khataks. 

Thus the army authorities hold a different view from 
that held by Mr, Syed. Although the Hindus are re- 
cruited to the army from the provinces of, the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bihar, Delhi, Rajputana, Bomaby, 
Madras and Nepal, recruitment of Mahomedans is confined 
tp Punjab, Delhi province,’ Rajputana and N.-V. F. 
Province. Under these circumstances one wonders what 


Mr. Syed Mahomed Husain, adually mcani by saying 
“ . . we are moie competent than you aie, etc. . , ” 

in his reply to the statement of Mi. Kumax Shankar Ray 
Chowdhuiy. 

V. M, Kaikini 

CORRUPTION AND THE PUBLIC 
SERVICES---A NOTE 

[The Modern Review, October 1938, Page 473.1 
The Remedies suggested fox eiadicating ooiuiplion only 
touch the fringe of the problem. Sufficient contact between 
the officials and the people can 1 h^ obtained by laismg 
the standard of self-respect among the governed and by 
reducing the emoluments of the Public seivice^ In 
the moffussil, the public seivant in a town is the peison 
with the highest income. There is tendency in such cases 
on the pail of officials to become inaccessible and look 
down upon the people. Paying siii prise visits, formation 
of agencies to detect corruption will Indp little unless 
there is in the background lioncst, self-r(‘,spectmg, 
economically independent people who will stand upright. 
The repellent reserve of superior officeis can only he 
shaken off among the governed consisting of people of 
the same intellectal, economic, political status as the 
officials. The disparity in pay among officials also must 
be reduced. Otherwise it is impossibbi to eradicate the 
insidious form of coiriiption among the superioi class of 
public servants who refuse to sbouldei or who passively 
resist shouldering the gentlemanly obligations due from 
them to their infenois in relation to their dealings with 
them. This can be said to be a silent incentive to 
conuption among the lower officials. 

In Russia, where there is grealci eifiialily, where the 
officials are drawn from the peopliN the officials are 
subjected to two cleansing proee^Ms or Cbisika. These 
are referred to by Sidney & Beat net* Webb in thoir hook 
Soviet Communism'— new (ivlltzalion, pages 475 and 
509, 1st volume. 

The workeis can be pre.-ent and the teclmica] and 
administrative staffs have to bo piesmil during this 
process. Every quesiionalile act, which tin* offi(;ials may 
have done, any indiscreet eonveisation and any pari of 
his public life may be hauled up into the light of 
publicity. Any one can be present and ask qiie''tions. 

This institution gives a .sense of power to every 
citizen. It lessons the tendency on the part of the 

personnel to be corrunt or tyrannical 

This is only possible in a society where all persons, 

officials or non-officials, are of equal status. In India 

racial and other considerations have weight, and such a 
cleansing process may not be posrible. Subjecting a 
member of the LC.S. to this cleansing process may be 
a sight for the gods. If corruption has to be eradicated, 
some modified method will have to be adopted. 

Relaxation of the rules of evidence, admission of 
hearsay in departmential enquiries, a stern punishment 

for screening offenders by brother officials, punishment 
for persistent suspicious behaviour, refusal to prosecute 
newspapers, relaxation of laws of libel, etc. with regard 
to such publication may go a long way to eradicate cor- 
ruption, if backed by a vigilant public opinion. 

K. L. Kudva 
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The Plight of Modem Cities 

Twenty-two years ago Rabindranath 
Tagore visited Japan The travcl-daary which 
was written in 1916, is now translated from the 
original Bengali by Indira Devi Chowdliuraiit 
and published in The V isva-Bharati Quarterly. 
The following is Tagore’s reflections on modern 
and commercialised cities, specially with 
reference to Calcutta : 

Thn goddess of commerce is hard, and the lotus of 
heaiity that springs from man’s idealism does not bloom 
heneaih her feet. She does not look at men, she wan^s 
only things, and the machine is her own special mount. 
When our boat was coming up the Ganges, signs of her 
shameless ci nelly were evident on both banks of the 
iivei. It IS because her heart knows no tenderness that 
she has been able so lightly to deface the lovely banks 
of the Ganges in Bengal 

1 (onsitlenl to be an inestimable piivilegeto have been 
born befoie the iion flood of ugliness hastened to drown 
both sides of the liver near Calcutta, from Garden Reach 
to Hooghly Then the landing places of the Ganges, like 
cool dims of the village, sull used to hold the liver to 
iheii breast in a familiar embrace, and the factory 
ferry-boats still used to go fiom one landing to another, 
carrying each one back to his home in the evening. No 
hard and ugly bainer bad yet been built between the 
flow of the countiy’.s heart on the one side, and the flow 
of this coiinlry river on the other 

In those days there was nothing yet to prevent one 
from seeing the leal aspect of Bengal round about 
Calcutta. Hence, though Calcutta is a modern city, it 
bad not, like a young koll, occupied the whole of its 
fofilei -mother’s nest to the exclusion of everything eU^. 
But in course of time, the lappearance of the country 
gradually became hidden beneath the growth of 
commercial civilization. Now Calcutta is banishing the 
leal Bengal from its outskirts; in the struggle between 
time and place it is the green loveliness of the place that 
was defaced by the fierce figure of time that spread out 
its iron nails and claws, and belched forth its black 
breath. 

Once upon a time men used to say that the goddess 
Lakshmi dwells in trade Then they saw the goddess 
revealed not only in her splendour, but also in her 
beauty. Because in those days man was not yet separated 
from trade, there wias a communion of spirit between the 
weaver and his loom, the smith’s hand and the smith’s 
hammer, the artisan and his work of art. So the heart 
of man used to express itself through trade in varied 
forms of richness 'and beauty. How else could Lakshmi 
have got her lotus-throne ? 

But ever since the machine became its vehicle, trade 
has become godless. If one compares modern Manchester 
with ancient Venice, the difference will become apparent 
In the splendour and beauty of Venice, man had revealed 


himself, in Manchestei man has stultified himself on all 
sides and revealed his machine Therefoie, wherever 
this machine-ridden tiade h?s gone, it has spread a 
pestilence of gieecl thioughoiU the woild with its soot 
and ugliness and cruelty It has given rise to no end of 
stiugglmg and fighting, it has polluted society with 
falsehood, and made the eaith slippery with bloodshed. 
The goddess of plenty hats changed into the dread goddess 
Kali; her serving ladle has now become a scimitar for 
drawing blood, and her sweet smile has turned into wild 
laughter. 


The Future of Religion 

In the course of his article on the future 
of religion J. D. Beresford observes in The 
Aryan Path: 

The first “sign of the times” is provided by Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s recent book Endt and Means^ which has 
a very special significance for our present purpose. 
Mr. Huxley represents a type of mind that is characteristic 
of many thinkers in the world today The type, as such, 
is that of a man of very wide reading who has sufficient 
imagination and power of reason to save him from any 
form of specialisation, whether in philosophy or science. 
These gifts give such a man the ability for that detach- 
ment which IS absolutely essential for tho'e whose aim 
is the search for truth; a detachment that has always 
been clearly evident in Mr, Huxley’s writing. Now, in 
Ends and Means, he has reached a satge at which he 
finds in this “ non-attachment ” one of the paths to 
wisdom It is a path that corresponds to meditation in 
the East Both lead to a realization of the evanescence 
and unreality of the phenomenal world regarded 
objectively, and thence to the recognition of the animating 
principle responsible for the objective appearance This 
is a stage that will infallibly be reached by any thinker 
who has the courage and independence of mind to refuse 
the adoption of any specific formalised belief. 

Another exemplar of this type is Mr Gerald Heard 
who in hi'=i last book, The Third Morality, arrives at the 
same position as that of Mr. Huxley In the first half 
of this book, he gives a scientific and historical, as 
opposed to philosophical, account of the way he has 
come, tracing the development of worldthought through 
the stages of anthropomorphism and median omoiphism 
to the uneasy conditions, political and religious, of the 
present day. The difference of training, experience and 
natural tendency between these two thinkers is very 
marked, yet we find them arriving at that conclurion 
which is, I maintain, the only possible one for any thinker 
who strives to keep his mind as nearly as may be, free 
from prejudice. This conclusion is that all matter as 
we know it through the senses is a presentation of 
something other than m'atter, a conclusion that is the 
be^nning of wisdom. 
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The All-India Language 

Is it necessary for the building up of a nation 
that there should be an uniformity of language? 
According to Prof. Madhav T. Patwardhan, this 
national unity appears to be of the same kind 
as the German unity which the German 
Imperial Government tried to force upon 
Poland and upon Alsace-Lorraine. He writes 
in the Triveni : 

The question of a lingua franca for India is no longer 
one of mere academic interest. The Congress has made 
up Its mind about it; and an attempt is being made in 
the non-Hindustsni-sneaking Provinces, on the strength 
of the Congress miaionty in the Council?, to force its 
decision down the throats of the people. This move to 
impose Hindustani on all students at the secondary stage 
is being stoutly opposed m the South, particularly in the 
Tamil district. One Editor of Triveniy Mr. K. Rama- 
kotifwara Ren, who is not la non-Congressman, admits 
that there are people “who are genuinely apprehensive 
that a new language like Hindustani is likely to affect 
adversely the growth of their mother-tongue.” If these 
apprehensions are genuine, they ought to be sympatheti- 
cally considered and removed, with arguments and autho- 
ritative assurances. But when Mahatma Gandhi thinks 
otherwise why should his followers adopt a conciliatory 
policy towards Hindu doubters in particular ^ In the 
Harjjan for September 10, 1938, Mahatma Gandhi says, 
“ The cry of ‘ mother-tongue in danger ’ is either ignorant 
or hypocritioal. And where it is sincere, it speaks little 
for the patriotism of those who will grud^re our children 
an hour per day for Hindustani,” But Mr Ramananda 
Chatter] ee, who, I trust, is neither ignorant, nor hypo- 
critical, nor unpatriotic, in hi« editorial note (p. 284 of 
the September number of The Modern Review) remarks 
“ that the logical and natural outcome of making 
Hindustani the State language of India under Congress 
rule would or should he to make it the cultural language 
too, of those Universities in India of which English is 
at^ present the cultural language” “If what we have 
said he correct.” he proceeds to observe, “the develop- 
ment of the Hindustani language would receive a very 
great impetus, and at the same time the development of 
'other provincial languages would be arrested, for no 
language, no literature can attain its full stature if it 
be not the medium of the highest education and culture.” 

That is how some public-spirited men are genuinely 
anprehensive about the language policy of the Congress. 
The Editor of The Modern Review thinks that the 
Congress has not yet placed all its ‘linguistic’ cards on 
the table. While on one hand an attempt is being made 
to teach Hindustani compulsorily ait the secondary stage, 
there is, on the other, no authoritative ministerial state- 
ment of policy as to what is to be the position of the 
regional langiiage in administration and in education. 
It is often said that Hindustani is to occupy the place 
now^ held by English, and it is argued that under the 
domination of Hindustani Indian languages and literatures 
will continue to grow fust as they have grown under the 
domination of English » But if Indian languages and 
literatures have grown during the last eightv or ninety 
years, the spread of education and contact with Western 
thought— cause- other than that of the political ascen- 
dancv of English — have contributed to this growth, which 
would have been considerablv greater if there bad not 
been this domination by English And then, if English 
has to a certain extent affected adversely the growth of 


Indian languages and literatures, the rise of Hindustani 
to the same position is much more likely to affect 
similarly all the other Indian languages English has 
never been looked upon as the national language; and 
opposition to It and preference for a provincial language 
could never be construed as want of patriotism But 
with the recognition of Hindustani as the Rashtrabhasha, 
who can take objection to a pci -on like Mi. Jamnalal 
Bajiaj, for instance, if he refuses to speak publicly the 
language of the Piovince in which he has made his 
home ? I ha\e heard of a Maliaiashtriya member of 
the Hindi-Prachana Sangha who addiesscs Mai a tin- speak- 
ing audiences in Hindi, and confesses without any qualm 
of con-cience that he cannot speak his mol hei -tongue l 
He who for such conduct under the regime of English 
would certainly be cried down as a traitor may now be 
hailed as a nationalist. 


The Co-operative Movement in India 

Economists are of opinion that co-operation 
to be successful must be started not in isolated 
toy-organisations, but comprehensively, cover- 
ing th^e whole field of economic activities. 
The National Reconstruction writes editorially : 

The Co-opeiative Movement in India lia-> not been 
a full success; this is frankly admitted by many now 
The word Movement is really a misnomiT when applied 
to it. A movement is that which is live, and thioiigh 
Its own life can bring m a new order of things 

The Co-operative Movement, so called, was started 
in India m 1904 with the passing of the Co-operative 
Societies Act. That Act was the outcome of the iccom- 
mendations of the Famine Commission of 1901, and as 
the Royal Agricultural Commission ob^-eives, was not 
‘the outcome of a popular demand, hut was essentially 
the act of a Government ... to amelioiaie the condition 
of the people, and to give it effect, a government depart- 
ment had to be e tablished.’ This Act was strictly 
limited to credit. In 1912, a second Act was passed, 
which permitted the extension of Co-opcralion to non- 
credit activities also. But it has alwi’ys been, uptil now, 
a department of the Government. It has giown in number 
during the 34 years of its life. It has grown in volume 
also, both in membership as well as in woiking capital. 
But it has not grown into the life of the people; it does 
not shape or control, by even a small measure, the 
economic life of the Indian people. It is no movement 
in any real sense of the term. 

As regards the question of developing the 
habit of thrift the same journal observes : 

Co-operation has helped to develop the habit of 
thrift in the people. This claim perhaps is true, but 
only so far as it goes. For one thing, Co-operation has 
not touched m many provinces more than a small frac- 
tion of the people. The Bengal Banking Enquiry 
Committee found that co-operative societies were formed 
only “in one village out of five in the province, while 
the proportion of agriculturalist families benefited is only 
about 1 in 15.” Secondly, while thrift is a good quality 
helping contented sufficiency, it is not the main problem 
of our economic life The income of our rural ryot 
leaves very little surplus to save. It is absolutely in- 
adequate (according to the Banking Enquiry Committee) 
to make possible any improvement in bis standard of 
living. “ In the estimation of the Committee (the 
Bengal report said) there is very little room for improve- 
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ment in the standard of living unless means are devised 
to improve the productiveness of the soil and to bring to 
the producer a greater share of the value of the crops 
than the harvest price that he now commands J' The 
portion Italicised by us puts the economic problem in a 
nutshell. And Co-operation has failed to do practically 
anything to substantially improve the income of our 
agriculturist A few production and sale societies were 
stalled, in insignificant proportion to the credit 
societies, which, except in rare instances, were never 
allowed to thrive As a result, in spite of co-opreative 
credit societies lural indebtedness has been increasing, 
reaching a figure almost beyond redemption. 


Economic Planning for India 

Industries Ministers from the Congress- 
administered provinces met in conference in 
Delhi, early in October last, under the presi- 
dency of Subhas Chandra Bose, to discuss 
economic planning on a nation-wide -scale and 
also development and co-ordination of industrial 
resources in India. The following extract is 
made from a synopsis of his speech appearing 
in the Financial Times: 

Ra^trapati Subhas Chandra Bose, who presided, in 
his opening speech indicated the lines on which con- 
structive effort could be directed, like the establishment 
of a national planning commission, regional distribution, 
technical research and training and starting of “mother” 
industiies. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, emphasized that Congress- 
men today had not only to strive for liberty but had also 
to devote a portion of their thought and energy to 
problems of national reconstruction. 

National reconstruction would be possible only with 
the aid of science and scientists There was at present 
a lot of loo e talk about schemes for bringing about 
industrial recovery in the country, but to his mind the 
pimcipal problem was not industrial recovery but indus- 
trialization. 

India was still m a pre-industrial stage of evolution 
No industrial advancement was possible until they had 
passed through the throes of an industrial revolution. 

“I am afraid,” said Mr. Bose after a pause, “that 
it lias to be a forced march in this country. In the 
world as it is constituted today a community which 
resists nidustrialization has little chance of surviving 
international competition.” 

Detailing the problems the conference had to consider 
he made the following points : arrangement for a proper 
economic survey of each Province; co-ordination between 
cottage industries and large scale industries, to prevent 
oveilapping : the advisability of having a regional dis- 
tribution of industries; rules regarding technical training 
in India and abroad for Indian students; provision for 
technical research and the advisability of appointing a 
committee of expeits to give further advice on the 
problems of industrialization. 

“ It IS our aim to see that every man, woman and 
child IS better clothed, better housed, better educated 
and has sufficient leisure for recreation and for cultural 
activity. If this aim is to be realized the quantity of 
industrial products has to be increased considerably, 
necessary works have to be organized and a large pro- 
portion of the village population has to be diverted to 
industrial occupation.” 

Ipdia had similar resources to those of the United 


States or Russia. What was wanted was a systematic 
and organized exploitation of the resources in the 
mteiests of the nation. 

There was no conflict between cottage industries 
and large scale industries. Such a conflict, if any, arose 
out of misunderstanding. He was a firm believer in the 
need for developing India's cottage industries, though 
he held that they had also to reconcile themselves to 
industrialization. 


George Russell and Indian Thought 

George William Russell, better known as 
AE, was greatly influenced by Hindu philosophy. 
Swami Jagadiswarananda writes in Prabuddha 
Bharata: 

George William Russell, popularly known to the 
world by his pen-name, AE, was the gieatest poet of 
Ireland. He was also a good artist, a great patriot and, 
above all, a dynamic mystic of rare calibre. A many- 
sided peisonality though he was, the mystic in him was 
the dominant note of his chaiacter. What characterizes 
his mysticism most is its surprising similarty to Indian 
thought and, as such, a study of his views is made m 
the following paragraphs in the light of Vedanta. 

George Russell was born in April, 1867, at Largan 
and educated at Rathmines school, Dublin. He studied 
art for some time m a school hut his academic education 
did not proceed far like that of Tagore and other 
celebrities of our time. When his student career was 
cut short, he entered an accountant’s ofi&ce, but in 1897 
he joined the Irish Agricultural Movement and became a 
succes ful organizer of Agricultural Societies. From 1904* 
to 1923 he was the worthy editor of The Irish Homestead, 
an organ of the Agricultural Cooperative Movement. 
In 1923, he became the able editor of The Irish Statesman, 
in which capacity his mighty pen did much to direct the 
new literature on national lines. In Celtic Renaissance 
and m the Revival of Gaelic lans:upge and literature he 
has left a permanent mark in Ireland. In the last decade 
of his life he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature from the Dublin University in 1929 and passed 
away m July, 1935. 

As a mystic AE has much in common with Hindu 
thinkers and shares many of their ideas and conceptions 
of soul, God and universe. “ In thought, ideas and 
visions,” writes Mr. Mehesh Chandra, M.A. in his Study 
of Modern Irish Literature, “ AE is so like a Hindu seer 
that It IS difficult to keep m mind the fact while studying 
his works that he is an Irishman. Even there aie poems 
which use Sanskrit words and phrases and the impres- 
sion created is that of reading splendid transcriptions of 
Hindu philosophical books or hymns ” 

George Russell had deep love and longing for the 
Client and Oriental wisdom. He had a soft corner in 
his heart -particularly for India and her spiritual wealth. 
Mr. Frank O’Connar, the Irish author, who delivered the 
grave-side oration at the funeral of his departed friend, 
struck a true note when he said that AE saw the light 
in the East and longed for the East. AE believed firmly 
like Tindall -and Rolland, Emerson and Keyserling and a 
host of other Western savants that spiritual light has 
always come from the East and will again come from 
the East. In a letter written on the 17th October, 1922, 
he pays his loving tribute to India as follows : “ I have 
watched with interest so far as I could, the economic 
and spiritual movements in India, a country which I 
regard as a kind of spiritual Fatherland and whos® 
influence on the thought of the world must, I think, 
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grow greater because in no literature there is such a 
reservoir of divine truth as in the Indian.” 


Improvement of Cattle 

The Indkan Veterinary Journal writer 
editorially: 

It IS a well-known fact that our country has got a 
number of excellent indigenous breeds of cattle which 
had been evolved solely with an eye to their utility. It 
is also an equally well-known fact that these breeds of 
cattle have been gradually deteriorating, chiefly from 
want of care and attention to their breeding and feeding. 
It IS further agreed that there is bound to be definite and 
rapid all loiind improvement when once these two defects 
are removed. This aspect of the matter has been forcibly 
brought out by experiments which were lecently conducted 
and which have been recorded by Col. Olver, till lately 
the Animal Husbandry Expeit with the Government of 
India, in the following words : 

“Within the last 20 years, simply by pioper feeding 
and management, combined with strictly controlled 
breeding (Italics ours), the average milk-yield of several 
herds of pure-bred indigenous cows in India has been 
raised from 5.3 lbs. to 16 8 lbs. per diem With more 
forcing methods such as special hand-feeding, veiy 
frequent milking, and very high feeding, which are 
commonly employed by pedigree breeders of dairy cattle 
in other countries to obtain records, there is little doubt 
that still higher yields could have been obtained.” 

The real remedy for the improvement of 
the live-stock is to be looked' for in better feed- 
ing and more careful management of our own 
live-stock. 

This olbject cannot possibly be achieved by 
the opening of a couple of breeding farms in a presidency 
and trying to evolve a pure stiain of cattle under condi- 
tions greatly foreign to their native habitat. There are 
a number of breeders in the various parts of the country 
whose knowledge of things pertaining to Animal 
Husbandry is not negligible. They may not be well 
versed in the three R’s and they may not be educated 
according to the modern concepts. But their knowledge 
of practical cattle-breeding is something extraordinary. 
It is the accumulated experience of generations of 
practical farming and practical Animal Husbandry 
They know exactly what the lyots need; they study the 
conditions of the market very accurately and they tiy to 
meet those requirements in their own limited way. If 
latterly they have become apathetic to their profession 
of cattle-breeding and indifferent to their occupation of 
cattle-rearing, it is not because they have no interest in 
their work. It is because of the grinding poverty in the 
country-side, of the encroachment on pasture lands, and 
of the absence of patronage and encouragement from the 
Government. And, therefore, unless these causes are 
remedied, there is very little chance of our inducing 
these people to take a live interest in their work. 

The Goveinment must arrange for taking a com- 
prehensive census of the real cattle-breeders m the 
various parts of the country. These people must be 
approached by the Government and induced to take an 
active interest in their work by the gifant of liberal 
subsidies either in cash or in kind, as, for instance, by 
the offer of Grantee farms solely intended for cattle- 
breeding on the lines of what is being done in the 
Pun>ab, or by the grant of free pasturage in the forest 
areas. Simultaneously, better facilities for the transport 


of fodder and cattle from place to place should be pro- 
vided. If the above plans be adopted, we are quite 
confident that the whole country-side will all at the same 
time be electrified into action with a comparatively less 
cost to the Government than the maintenance of a 
number of farms at an enormous expenditure 


An International University 

The following is an extract from the 
editorial notes of The Young Men of India, 
Burma and Ceylon: 

The football paity bom the SliidciU Hostel in 
Calcutta who made their pilgrimage to Santiniketan, and 
theie had an inteiview with Dr. Rabnidianath Tagore, 
were able to see foi themselves the fiuilion of a dieam 
which the Poet descubed to anolhei student audience 
of the Y. M C. A. in 1920. It was in London at the 
old Shakesneare Hut, the original home of the Indian 

Students’ Hostel, that Di. Tagore made* his appeal for 

the creation of a centie of indigenous culluie in India 
The chan was occupied by the Mini'-ler of Education, 
Dr H. A. L. Fisher, and tli(*re weie notable people m 
the audience. But for one of the least of these what 
remains in the memory after all l}it‘M‘ yeais is a striking 
simile used by the Poet when speaking of the languages 
of India. There was a time, he leininded us, when 

European culture, still in the hud, was (‘oncentrated, so 

to speak, in a point — the Latin language; only when the 
petals of its distinct vernaciilais iinfokhnl was the 
beauty of the flower levealed. And so it would be with 
India, he said, when hei vernacular Iiteiature and her 
cbaiacleristic art revived. 

But more lasting than any “ flowei of perfect 
speech” was the seed the Poet planted of a gieat idea. 
He appealed foi the e.stabhshment of a new type of 
Indian university, “ which should reviv<‘ the splendid 
memories of Taxila and Nalanda, where .students flocked 
from the four comers of Asia— a university which should 
be lacy of the soil, which should he self-supporting in 
the sense that it maintained its own life by the work of 
its own hands; students and leaclier.s sharing in a 
common life, contributing to the life of the .surrounding 
villages and to the solution of India’s problems as they 
present themselves in the neighbourhood, building their 
spiritual life on the foundation of India’s great past, and 
welcoming, as on the white carpet of Akbar, the spiritual 
contiibutions of every culture in the world.” 

That was in 1920, and the idea has home fruit in 
Visva-Bharati, the international university founded by 
Dr. Tagore which our footballers saw at Santiniketan. 

A POEM 

Early winter spreads her filmy veil 

over midnight stars, 

and the call comes from the deep, 

“Man, bring out your lamp.” 

The forests are bare of flowers, 

the birds have ceased to .sing, 

the riverside grass has shed its blossoms. 

Come, Dipah, waken hidden flames 

out of the desolate dark, 

and offer symphony of praise to eternal light. 

The stars are dimmed, 

the night is disconsolate, 

and the call comes from the deep, 

“Man, bring out your lamp.” 

Rabindranath Tagore 
in the Visva-Bharad N^m 
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China Stronger than Ever ? 

Has China any chance in her conflict with 
Japan ? Writing in the Christian Saence 
Monitor j Randall Gould says that from now on 
•the Chinese will have things far more their own 
'way. Extracts from the article are made here 
irom a condensed version published in the News 
Iteview. 

The Japanese army conveniently prefers not to know 
that from now on China is a great bog into which the 
Japanese wade at their peril. 

They recognize that the next phase of war must be 
Sought on China’s terms, not Japan’s; for while Japan 
could operate with reasonable ease and efficiency along 
iChe coasts with aid of her navy and with heavily 
•mechanised units utilising China’s new communications 
media (chiefly highways and railroads together with the 
.ancient canals), the hinterland is a different story. 

China is in this new phase merely falling back on 
'Iier own essentially agrarian structure; what has hap- 
pened thus far has deprived her only of the coastal 
iindustries, which were rather luxuries than necessities 
in any event. At no time did China ever have single 
points which meant to her what such cities as Osaka 
.mean to Japan, or Manchester to England. That has 
'been one of the most exasperating phases of the campaign,^ 
'to the Japanese the great sprawling Chinese monster was' 
.nowhere vulnerable for a death blow. 

What is more, the Chinese actually appear to have 
'gathered fresh strength under stress. New armies have 
'been built up, a system developed for supplying fresh 
men in ever-increasing numbers, inland industries are 
starting, which means less need to import, while many 
small munitions plants are turning out the true sinews 
of Chinese military resistance, even though China must 
still look abroad for big guns and airplanes. 

Some of the hitherto neglected interior provinces 
.are experiencing a boom and undergoing rapid develop- 
ment of communications and natural resources such as 
never would have occurred within many years under 
<>ther circumstances. What is more, China is fighting 
on the cheap ” — throwing into action a man power 
"five or six times that of Japan and making Japan spend 
.from three to five dollars for every one China lays out. 


A Mad New World 

Our civilisation is in a curious predicament; 
peace, prosperity and plenty are in our grasp, 
yet we seem bent on destruction — ^writes C. E. M. 
Joad in The Living Age. Thanks to science, 
he observes, all the age-old enemies of man 
have been conquered — all except one, the enemy 
which is human nature itself. Human power 
has increased but human wisdom has stood still, 
m that while science has given us powers fit for 


the gods we bring to their use the mentality of 
savages, of madmen. 

Look at that airplane humming across the summer 
sky. The knowledge of mathematics, of dynamics and 
mechanics, of electricity and internal combustion, the 
ingenmty in the application of that knowledge, the skill 
m the working of woods and metals that have gone into 
Its making are such as to suggest that its inventors were 
supermen; the intrepidity and courage which were 
shown by the early flying men were the qualities of 
heroes. 

Think now of the benefits which the airplane might 
have conferred upon mankind; of how it might have 
brought all the countries of the world to John Smith’s 
back door and made Bagdad as accessible as Balham. 

Now think of the purposes for which the airplane 
has been and seems increasingly likely again to be used. 
To drop bombs that shatter and choke and burn and 
poison and dismember defenseless people, so that modem 
war has become, in the words of a lady novelist, ‘a 
lunning away with one’s children and a not being able 
to run fast enough.’ In a word, the supermen made the 
airplane and the savage has got hold of it. 

Consider the case of machines. Machines were 
invented in order to relieve mankind of dull and 
dradging work. The ordinary citizen nourishes a dream 
wherein after three or four hours’ machine-minding a day 
he will have produced enough and to spare, after which 
he will,* presumably, have nothing to do but enjoy him- 
self. But two things have combined to prevent the 
realization of this dream. 

In the first place, the new leisure which the inventor 
of machinery has made available for men, instead of 
being distributed evenly among us all, is concentrated in 
the form of unemployment upon a certain number who 
do not want it, while the rest of us work as hard or 
nearly as hard as we worked before. 

In the second place, instead of using machines as 
our servants, we have grown so dependent upon them 
that they have become our masters. We cannot now 
perform the simplest operation of life without their 
assistance. 

Potentially we are masters of the world, yet we are 
on the verge of committing mass suicide through sheer 
inability to control the powers that science has given us. 

Mind, I am not saying that we are any worse than 
we ever were; merely that we have a need to be very 
much better — ^much better because we are so much more 
powerful. 


Social Insurance in the U. S. S. R. 

The following extracts are made from a 
report on Social Insurance in the U. S. S. R., 
1933-1937, published in the International 
Labour Review : 

Scope 

The new Soviet Constitution of 5 December 1936 
includes among the baao rights of the citizen “the right 
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to material security in old age as well as in the event 
of sickness and loss of capacity to work ” This right, 
according to Article 120 of the Constitution, “is ensured 
by the wide development of social insurance of workers 
and employees at the expense of the State, free medical 
aid, and the provision of a wide network of health resorts 
for the use of the toilers.’^ 

The class of insured persons coincides to all intents 
and purposes with that of wage-earners. The increase 
in the insured population during the years 1929-1937 
merely reflects the extremely rapid rise in the number 
of employed peisons m the Soviet Union during the first 
two quinquennial stages of the industrialisation of the 


country. 

The size of the insured population from 1929 to 1936 

is shown 

below : 

Thousands 


Thousands 

1929 

.. 10,932 

1933 

.. 22,156 

1930 

.. 13,659 

1934 

.. 23,935 

1931 

. . 17,658 

1935 

.. 24 949 

1932 

.. 22,385 

1936 

.. 25,633 

In 1937 

the number of insured 

persons 

again rose by 


over a million to about 26,700,000. 

Financial Resources 

The financial resources of the insurance scheme are 
derived from contributions in proportion to wages. These 
contributions are paid by the undertakings, institutions, 
businesses, or individuals, employing workers, and no part 
of the contribution may be charged to the worker or 
deducted from his wages. As all undertakings, institu- 
tions, and bu'-inesses, employing paid labour are State 
property, the Soviet scheme is described in the Constitu- 
tion of 1936 as “ social insurance of workers and employees 
at the expense of the State.” 

The right to benefit does not depend on payment of 
the contribution. Section 179 of the Labour Code ex- 
pressly states that failure to pay the contribution may 
in no case deprive a worker of insurance henefifr. 

Another important feature of the Soviet scheme is 
the inclusive nature of the contribution. The under- 
taking pays a single inclusive contribution for its workers 
which covers all the ri&ks mentioned in the legislation. 
Until 1937 these risks were the following : temporary 
incapacity resulting from an accident, an occupational 
disease, or illness other than an occupational disease, or 
pregnancy or confinement, together with permanent in- 
capacity, old age, and death. 

Benefits 

The transfer of the administration of social insur- 
ance to the trade unions made it possible to inaugurate 
a new benefit policy increasingly adapted to the economic 
plans of the Government, 

The most important of the insurance benefits pro- 
vided directly by the trade union organizations are un- 
doubtedly those granted in connection with temporary 
incapacity. The rates of these benefits depend on a 
number of factors : the nature of the work performed, 
membership of a trade union, period of service, and 
membership of ’ a shock brigade Thus, for example, a 
worker who is. a trade unionist and employed in a State 
undertaking, and who has completed at least three years’ 
work including an unbroken period of two years in the 
same undertaking, is entitled to benefit equal to full 
wages from the first day of incapacity. If the worker 
has been employed without interruption in the same 
undertaking between one to two years, he receives two- 
thirds of his’ wages- during the first twenty days of in- 
capacity^^ and-.ifutt twages frpm the twenty-first day of 


absence. A non-trade-umonist worker receives only hall' 
his wages during the first thirty days of incapacity 
two-thirds of his wages during the re^t of his absence. 

Expenditure on pregnancy and confinement benefits, 
which are assessed in the same way as benefits for 
temporary incapacity, shows both an absolute and a. 
relative increase. Between 1933 and 1936 this expendi- 
ture increased progressively; m 1933 it was 5 8 per cent 
of the insurance expenditure met directly by the trade 
unions, and in 1936 it was 9 8 per cent. In the 1937 

budget, these benefits weie esLimated at 16 3 per cent 

of the total, and in the 1938 budget at 16 8 per cent 
Benefits for children of insured persons underwent a 
similar mciease. These benefits include layette and 
nursing allowances, maintenance in pioneer camps and 
sanatoria for children, assistance outside school, and 
relief for parents who are momentarily in need. 
Between 1933 and 1936, expenditure for such purposes- 
varied between 6 and 7 per cent of the insinance 
benefits paid directly by the trade unions. In the 1937' 

budget. It amounted to 10.5 per cent, and in the 1938‘- 

budget to 11.1 per cent. 


Trotsky Judges Russia 

Josef Tejkal discusses the economy of 
Soviet Russia in the Krestanska Revue (Prague) , 
basing his criticism on Trotsky’s Revolution 
Betrayed 

The new economic development has increased the 
production and permits of a higher standard of life, hut 
this amelioration, which is clearly in evidence timong the 
leading classes, is completely absent in tho lowest 
strata. They build little and badly for the workers, but 
money is spent lavishly over Soviet palaces, grand theatres 
and such other structures, which are there only to dazzle 
the eyes. A similar state of affairs is obtained in regard" 
to industries of transport, provisions, clothing, etc. 

In Older to raise the economic level and increase 
production, the ordinary methods of improving wages,, 
e.g. piece-work wages, have been introduced. Whoever 
earns more rubles can, therefore, obtain better com- 
modities of life. This leads to the social stratification of 
the workers. The Stakhanov workers, who succeed so 
well in their execution and economy of material by means 
of their more economic methods of work, form, as it were, 
the aristocracy among the workers. Among them there 
are, of course, some who accomplish more work through 
socialistic motives, but most of them only care for more 
earnings. There are workers who earn more ihan 2,000 
rubles, while workers of a lower category scarcely get 
100 rubles a month. According to Trotsky this type of 
production excludes real equality and the present Soviet 
system has widely overstepped the permissible measure 
of inequality . . . The workers defend themselves, by 
means of acts of sabotage, against the Stakhanov move- 
ment and one has often the impression of a small civil 
war. 

This social stratification is found also in agriculture. 
Ninety per cent of the agricultural concerns are collec- 
tive farms, the rest are Soviet farms. But the most 
of the collective farms draw their income from a private 
* supplementary ’ landed property and not from the 
common economy . . . Again, a part of the soil is 
allowed by them to be worked on leases, which reminds 
one of the old serfdom. The bureaucracy is afraid of 
removing these injustices. 

.To a small extent, there exists also private economy, 
which is allowed ot tolerated in the cases of intellectual 
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-workers, specialists and the privileged classes of labour. 
It can be said, in brief, that property is acquired by the 
state, but its income is distributed according to a bourgeois 
standard. This gives rise to a new social structure and 
a privileged class. 

If the Soviet Union represents the realisation of 
Socialism and the most developed form of Communism, as 
it is con-,tantly emphasised, why are there, then, if 
there is a society devoid of all classes, all the organisa- 
"lions of such an energetic political power, a dictatorship 
and persecutions ? Stalin, of course, does not speak of 
a bureaucracy or of a ruling class, but of socialistic 
‘ cells.’ He asserts that they are so strong as not be 
wept away even by a new civil war. But this cult of 
"‘cells’ IS in reality only a cult of bureaucracy, of 
stewardship and of the technical aristocracy. 

The Marxian theorists may assert that it is a 
ttransition period, but the question is how to prevent the 
.authorities in the society from becoming the masters. . . 
And yet Lenin presumes that a proletarian dictatorship 
is a dictatorship of the maj.ority for the suppression of a 
:previleged minority 1 

Trs. Dr. V. V. Gokhaie 


Good out of Communism 

Vincent McNabb observes in Blackfriars : 

The good that can come, yet may not come, from 
Communism is the conviction that “if any man will not 
'work, neither let him eat.” 

A second great good which may come of Communism 
-is a lively sense of each individual’s duty towards the 
groups of which he is an individual, e.g., to the family, 
the city, the mother-land, the Brotherhood of Mankind. 

We cannot give to Bolshevists the credit of discover- 
ing this fundamental social principle. It was already 
.known to the Greek philosophers and mediaeval 
‘Scholastics as the principle of General Justice. 

But this science of the Greek pagan philosophers, 
.and of the mediaeval Christian philosophers was little 
better than a science. In other words, it was a thought 
if not a conviction when it ought to have been a life. 

Communists aie determined that this social science 
-which gives us the doctrine of General Justice shall 
be a life 

But It can never be sufficiently emphasized that 
““heresy is a truth in isolation,” and the greater the 
'.principle from which the truth is isolated the greater 
ihe here y. Communism as we see it in practice, if not 
in programme or principle, by denying God has isolated 
the two truths from their fundamental principle. 


D’Annunzio, the Real Inventor of Fascism 

Gabriele D’Annunzio, the eminent soldier- 
•poet of Italy who died early this year, was the 
real inventor of Fascism, according to an article 
'published in the Parade. 

The war of 1914-1918 left in its wake, to a certain 
*«extent everywhere, and especially in Italy and Germany, 
a new category of white-collar proletarians, who were an 
^exceedingly troubled wreckage in a society in which 
capitalism and the world of the working man seemed 
equally hostile to them. 

In Italy the greatness of our Middle Ages, in which 
•sail is disorder and life, was necessarily incomprehensible 
€o their limited capacity. By a strange paradox, it was 


Gabriele D’Annunzio, whose lyric richness had been so 
splendid, who became the poet and the prophet of all 
these pathetic misfits. It was he who was the real 
inventor of fascism. 

Literary glory never seemed to D’Annunzio a prey 
quite woithy of his talon=; and that is the ^ecret of his 
conduct after the war; even before the war, although he 
was one of the most famous Europeans, he always envied 
men of action; but, unfortunately, to act meant, to him, 
not to act for an ideal — as it did to a Mazzini and a 
Garibaldi. D’Annunzio was a pathological left-over from 
the Renaissance, lost in the wave of democracy whi-'h 
swept over Europe from 1890 to 1920. The psychological 
confusion of the after-war must have seemed to him his 
great oppoitunity. Moreover, m the Renaissance itself 

(his hooks prove it) he never lifted his eyes to a 

Michelangelo, nor even to a Machiavelli; his man was 
Caesar Borgia, with his ferocious individualism. 

When in 1919, D’Annunzio seized Fiume, what drove 
him on was not the idea of preserving the Italian 
character of the unfortunate Adriatic city (whose occu- 
pation by the French immediately after the armistice 
constitutes the greatest psychological blunder France 
has been guilty of in her dealings with Italy) ; 

what he thought of, and immediately, was a coup 

aimed at the whole of Italy; for him, Fiume was to be 
merely a springboard. 

D’Annunzio was too intelligent and too subtle to 
believe in this adulterated wine of the heritage of Rome. 
But he took advantage of all these springs of action, 
because he felt that they were more within the imagi- 
native grasp of the petite bourgeoisie, embittered by the 
after-war, and it was from this class that he recruited 
his volunteers. It was he who, at Fiume, invented that 
“ Roman salute,” which has now become also the 
“ German salute,” and which he, overlooking its impli- 
cations, copied from some statue or fresco, forgetting 
that, in Rome, the cives greeted each other by shaking 
hands, and that only slaves made the sign which has 
been adopted by the subjects of Mussolini and Hitler. 

It was D’Annunzio who invented those dialogues with 
the crowd, which fascism later on found so useful at the 
Piazza di Venezia at Rome. 

“ To whom shall Fiume belong ? ” D’Annunzio 
called down from the capitol balcony. 

And the mob of volunteers who had invaded Fiume 
thundered from below : 

“ To us ! ” 

And the poet-dictator : 

“And Italy?” 

And the mob, once more : 

“A noi !” (To usf) 

This “ to us ” gave the key to the real love of 
D’Annunzio for the fatherland, a love of possession, not 
a love of devotion and sacrifice. 

The fascist conquest of Italy, which came three years 
later, was nothing, after all, hut a gigantic repetition cf 
the mad and romantic enterprise of Fiume — the same 
following up of D’Annunzio’s brilliant pioneering. 


Spain under Franco 

The following account of Nationalist Spain 
is reproduced here from The Living Age, 

In a comparatively short time a totalitarian structure 
of surprising completeness has been evolved. The dis- 
tinctions between Legislature and Executive, between 
Government and Party, and between military and civilian 
have been blurred. 
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Nationalist Spain is a dictatorship. General Franco, 
the dictator, is head of the State, head of the Government, 
head of the only political party and Commander-in-Chief 
of the land, air and sea forces. He is responsible for 
the conduct of policy, administration and war. This 
accumulation of powers in his hands insures that the 
relations between Government, Party and armed forces 
shall lie harmonious and that no troublesome problems 
shall be allowed to arise until the war has been won. 
The Generalissimo is the corner-stone of the new State. 

Since February, General Franco has presided over 
a Cabinet on the European pattern, consisting of eleven 
Ministers, each of whom is responsible for a State 
Department. The Junta Tecnica, the pioneer body of 
law-givers that laid the foundations of the State, has 
gone forever The vast sum of its empirical legislation 
is at the disposal of the new Ministry; and it is to be 
expected that any further changes will take place without 
affecting the basic structure of government as it exists 
today. The new Cabinet was formed after careful 
consideration of the varied elements that have given their 
support to the Nationalist movement. 

The Cabinet follows its course without any direct 
consultation of the people. There is only one channel for 
the expression of public opinion, and that lies through 
the Falanga Espmola Trodiciondista. The F,E T, was 
formed nearly a year ago by the fusion of the Falange 
and the Requetes, the Fascists and Traditionalists of pre- 
war days. 

Any body of opinion which lies outside the F,E,T, 
has no means of public expression. There is little 
possibility of disagreement between the Government and 
the F, E. r., since the same men are at the head of both. 
The supreme authority in the Party is the National 
Council. General Franco is its President, Senor Cuesta 
its General Secretary. The Council meets to pronounce 
on the fundamental bases of the movement and on any 
question submitted to it by the head of the State. It 
has no power for effective opposition, because the fifty 
Councillors are appointed by General Franco and can be 
removed by him at will. 


Modern German Art 

The following review of Modern German 
Art appears in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts. 

For centuries Munich under the care of the Wittels- 
bachs was a home for artists of all kinds and from all 
countries. Its renown as an artistic world-centre was founded 
by the astute and highly gifted King of Bavaria, Ludwig I, 
who developed his capital into the “Athens on the Isar” 
during his reign, 1825-48. He filled the city with art 
museums and buildings of high architectural merit, and 
gave every encouragement to artists to reside and work 
there The results exceeded all expectations, and for 
nearly a century Munich stood at the summit of its artistic 
glory. An eminent band of artists, including noted 
painters and sculptors, collected here. Among them were 
Lenbach, Kaulbach, Leibl, von Poloty, Ramberg and 
Diez— to mention a few. Each had his school, his 
followers and his pupils. Colonsmus and NatuTcdismus 
were terms for friendly argument and discussion, not only 
among the artists themselves but by the whole popula- 


tion, which gradually developed artistic tastes and 
knowledge to a remarkable degree. Joyous picnics in the 
surrounding mountains, river parties on the rafts of' 
timber being floated down the river m summer, and in 
winter the highly artistic carnival balls — arranged and 
decorated by leading artists and always patronized by the 
Royal Family without the slightest formality — these were* 
harmless recreations in which they indulged. Their in- 
fluence gradually percolated throughout the entire- 
population, and instead of this artistic community being 
influenced by its surroundings, it transmitted to the city 
that peculiar, indefinable atmosphere which was its great 
charm. At the anual Salon held at the “ Glass Palace,’**' 
the leading artists of Europe exhibited — among themt 
Rousseau, Dupre, Daubigny, Millet, Corot, Stevens and 
Courbet, 

Then came the War followed by revolution. The- 
artistic edifice, so carefully constructed and jealously 
guarded by the dynasty, crumbled as the latter disappeared 
from the scene. Years of degeneration followed, but a* 
a chosen few still remained and the atmosphere still' 
slumbered amongst the old-fashioned “Burghers,” who 
had little sympathy with the new ideas and cults. The 
political upheaval followed, sternly combating all tradi- 
tions, discounting all individuality and emphasising il&w 
principles in its laudable but too violent procedure to 
rid Art of all the evil influences and excrescences which 
had established themselves during this era of depression.. 
The little good remaining perished with the bad or hid’ 
itself as far away as possible from the turmoil. Having 
completed the cure, the new Government began the re- 
construction of the country’s ait edifice, applying the* 
same methods which it had adapted in other directions.. 
A large and imposing building— “ The House of Germain 
Art” — was erected, in which the first exhibition was. 
opened last year Simplicity and lack of inspiration and' 
initiative ruled throughout. It was obvious that the 
exhibitors were either wanting in enterprise or had' 
failed to grasp what was expected of them. The tone 
was throughout sombre, even depressing, and the remain- 
ing nucleus of well-known and influential artists held' 
rigidly aloof. It was clearly demonstrated that the very 
rigid precepts and attempts to formulate artistic produc- 
tion by hard and fast rules were not likely to be a 
success and that a considerable relaxation was urgently 
necessary. This has taken place to some extent in this- 
year’s Exhibition, marking a consideiable improvement 
on the last. Several artists of note have again submitted 
their works; here and there bright colours and careful 
execution show that the more venturesome spirits have 
emerged from their retirement, and that the originar’ 
plans for education have been considerably altered. The 
Art Pageant, also a yearly event costing several million 
marks, ^ has been instituted with the intention of re- 
awakening amonpt the Munich populace their love for 
all things artistic, and of advertising the city as the- 
centre of Art in Germany. But whilst admitting that it 
was both beautiful and effective as propaganda, it wa» 
more generally regarded as an imposing and interesting’ 
spectacle than as a return of those more simple proces- 
sions of other days which relied entirely on their artistic- 
merit to appeal. These two years of experiment and 
attempts to revive the old traditions or to create a new* 
school of art conforming to the principles upon which ther 
Government is based, would appear to indicate that the* 
initial steps are not likely to produce the desired resulte.^. 



JAGADISH CHANDRA BOSE AND HIS INSTITUTE 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


When by some fortunate chance I came into 
an intimate contact with Sir Jagadish he was 
in the prime of his youth and I was very nearly 
of his age. At that moment his mind seemed 
entranced with a vision of the living creatures’ 
fundamental kinship with the world of the un- 
conscious. He was busy in employing his 
marvellous inventiveness in coaxing mute 
Nature to yield her hidden language. The 
response which he received through sblful 
questionings revealed to him glimpses of the 
mystery of an existence that concealed its 
meaning underneath a contradiction of its 
appearance. I had the rare privilege of sharing 
the daily delight of his constant surprises. I 
believe, poets inherit the primeval age in their 
temperament when things in their infant simpli- 
city revealed a common feature. Somehow 
these lovers of Maya feel the joy of their being 
spread all over the creation which makes them 
indulge in seeking the analogy of the living in 
things that appear lifeless. Such an attitude 
of mind may not in all cases be based upon 
any definite belief, animistic or pantheistic, it 
may be merely a makebelieve, as we notice in 
children’s play which owes its origin to the 
lurking tendency in our sub-conscious mind to 
ascribe life-energy to all activities in the 
natural world. I was made familiar from my 
boyhood with the Upanishad which in its 
primitive intuition proclaims that whatever 
there is in this world vibrates with life, the life 
that is one in the infinite. 

This might have been the reason of the 
eager enthusiasm with which I expected that 
the idea of the boundless community of life in 
the world was on the verge of a final sanction 
from the logic of scientific verification. Being 
allowed to follow the Master’s footsteps in the 
privacy of his pursuit, even though as a mere 
picker of his casual hints, I had my daily feast 
of wonders. At this early stage of his adventure 
when obstacles were powerfully numerous and 
jealousy largely predominated over apprecia- 
tion, friendly companionship and sympathy 
must have had some needful value for him even 
from one who to maintain intellectual 
communion with him lacked special competency. 
Yet I can proudly claim to have helped him 
in some of his immediate needs and occasional 


hours of despondency m those days of an in- 
adequate recognition and feeble support that he 
received from the public. 

In the background of that distant memory 
of mine I find not the slightest gleam of a vision 
of the enormous success that could before long 
combine scientific renown with a vast material 
means adequate enough to build this Institute,, 
one of the very few richly endowed mediums 
in India for bestowing the benediction of science 
upon his countrymen. In fact, it makes me 
laugh at myself today to read in some of my 
old letters my effort to encourage him witL 
the likelihood of filling the gaps in his funds 
when my own resources were precariously 
limited to persuading friends who were foolish, 
enough to have faith in me. Still it is comi- 
cally sweet to think of the proud magnificence 
in my assurance fitfully accompanied by 
contribution absurdly poor compared to the 
ceaseless flow of tribute that later on he could 
attract by his own magnetic personality and alsa 
by the general confidence he widely aroused in 
his genius But I repeat again, it was sweet to 
have dreamed impracticable dreams and to have 
done however little it was possible, as it proves 
a com’age of joy in the faith in greatness which 
itself is a bounteous gift to one’s own mind. 

However, ill equipped as I was by the 
deficiency in my training and by the poet’s- 
idiosyncrasy to be a fit companion to a man of 
science at a luminous period of his self-revela- 
tion, I was still accepted as his close friend, and' 
possibly because of the contrariety in our 
natural vocations, I was able to offer some 
stimulation to his urge of fulfilment. Not 
having the necessary amount of vanity in my 
constitution, it had been the subject of constant 
wonder in my mind. 

Since then time passed quickly, maturing 
the fruits of our expectation. During this 
period of his fast growing triumph I was modest 
enough to feel less and less the urgency of my 
comradeship in his journey towards the goal, 
which was no longer arduous or beset with 
uncertainty. And yet I can rightfully claim 
the credit for strengthening in some measure his- 
trust in his own destiny by adding to it my 
own unwavering faith, at that painfully 
hesitant moment of fortune during the dubious; 
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•dawn of his career when even persons of meagre 
.resources might have some important use. 

Victory IS the inalienable claim of all 
genuine power having the might of attraction 
that naturally exploits all kindred elements on 
its path and moulds them into an image of 
glory. And such an image is this Institute, 
■which represents the Master’s lifelong endeavour 
taking a permanent shape in the form of a 
■centre for the inspiration of similar endeavours. 

However, the early association of mine with 
the Master’s first great challenge of genius to his 
fate whose path at that time did not run 
.smooth, belongs for me to a remote period of 
a history in which I feel myself hazily indistinct, 
j^nd this made me seriously waver to accept the 
invitation for taking an honoured seat at a 
ceremonial meeting in this institution. The 
presumptuousness of youth made me absurdly 
proud to imagine that my companionship was 
growing into an organic part in the history that 
was being evolved before my eyes and in that 
belief I did try to hearten the hero, which was 
a part of my vanity. But foolish youth does 
mot last for ever and I have had time to come 
to realise my limitation. Anyhow it is quite 
•obvious that I am a mere poet carrying 


on my sadhana in the temple of language, the 
most capricious deity, who is apt to ignore her 
responsibility to logic, often losing herself in the 
nebulous region of fantasy. Our oriental 
custom is to bring proper gifts to sacred shrines, 
but my gift of words for this occasion cannot 
but be out of place among the records of 
memorable proceedings of a learned society. 

Fortunately there are some few men among 
us who can claim fellowship with the aristocra- 
cy in the realm of science, and can be expected 
to make splendid this ceremony with the wealth 
of their thoughts. I can only bless this 
institution from that obscure distance where 
the multitude of the uncared-for _ generations 
of this country have helplessly drifted to the 
pitiless toil of primitive land-tilling. I offer 
my salutation to the illustrious founder of this 
Institute, humbly sitting by those who are 
deprived of a sufficiency of that knowledge 
which only can save them from the desolating 
menace of scientific devilry and from the conti- 
nual drainage of the resources of life, and I 
appeal to this Institute to bring our call to 
Science herself to rescue the world from the 
clutches of the marauders who betray her noble 
mission into an unmitigated savagery. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


'The passing away of Kemal Ataturk is a tragic 
event of first magnitude to all people in the 
East. Turkey had just but celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Republic on the 
1st of November last and its creator had been 
.spared, .it appeared, only to witness the 
-celebration. The shadow of death was already 
•on him, and on the 10th of November he 
-departed. The whole of the East mourns his 
■death and recalls with pride and gratitude his 
achievements. Seldom it is given to a man to 
lead a country to revolt and to lead it from 
-rebellion to revolution. Still more seldom does 
it fall to a man to lead the country on from 
that revolution to reconstruction. And Kemal 
must have been a darling of fortune to be 
marked for the two great roles But he must 
’have been a genius as well to fulfil this great 
■destiny with such daring and success. A King 
like Amanullah lost his kingdom in attempting 
■fo follow only a fraction of the Gazi’s example; 


and there is real truth in the words of the 
Turkish youths in mourning who declare the 
dead to be the 'most loved ruler of all time.’ 
For, he was a ruler — a ruler of men in spite of 
his most sincere republicanism and endeavours 
to steer Turkey clear of the dictatorship, he 
himself embodied, into the safer and calmer 
waters of democracy and parliamentarism. To 
force out the puppet Ottoman Sultans from the 
Turkish throne, to abolish the Khilafate to 
substitute a code of civil law, on the model of 
Code Napoleon, for the sacred law of Islam, to 
suppress the religious orders and disestablish 
the church, to prohibit by law polygamy, to 
emancipate women from the harem, to forbid 
the wearing of the fez and turban, to set up a 
drastic system of taxation, to compel to read 
the Islamic prayer, including the call to prayer 
to the mosque, in Turkish, to banish the Arab 
words from Turkish language and from the 
Turkish names so that Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 
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becomes Kemal Ataturk, Ismet Pasha, his 
collaborator and now successor, becomes Ismet 
Ineunu, and lastly, to introduce the Roman 
alphabet for the Arabic script m the Turkish 
language — ^these required the driving power of 
a masterful man, a Dictator in the truest sense, 
and Kemal had to accept the responsibilities 
thereof. This meant a suppression of inelastic 
forces, at times by a method of terror which 
the soldier statesman would not shrink from, as 
in July 1925, when a conspiracy against his 
life was unearthed, or, a little later, when the 
Kurds were put down, or in 1930 when an 
agitation for the revival of the Khilafate was 
smashed by the arrest of about a thousand 
religious leaders. His iron hand wiped out all 
trace of obscurantism; but the people looked 
so much to the hand to guide them and 
drive them, that an Opposition which he 
attempted to create, would not actually take 
shape and Turkey was ruled by one-party with 
the President of the Republic as the dictator. 
The trial of a dictatorship arrives when death 
removes the strong man from the arena, and 
that trial the departed great is standing now, as 
his successor Ismet Ineunu, who fought by his 
side in the Anatolian days, acted as the leader 
of the Turkish Delegation through the fateful 
days of the Lausanne treaty, and later parted 
company with his chief on political grounds, is 
now called on to occupy the Presidential seat 
at Ankara. His will be a great mission to carry 
on — a great tradition to continue. For, as has 
been aptly pointed out by an Indian Muslim, 
the character of a people was the object of 
Ataturk’s experiment. He discarded things and 
ideas which had gone to make up the very tone 
and temper of the Turkish people. And this 
revolutionary experiment has been now handed 
over to his successor. 

Balkan States 

It is a critical period in the life of Turkey 
and other peoples of the Near East and Balkan 
Europe Nations are passing through times 
which will test them hard and break them 
cruelly if they are found wanting. ‘‘ The one 
thing I want to emphasize is,” said Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on his arrival in Bombay on 
November 17, “ that the world today is witness- 
ing a revolutionary change. The map of the 
world is being written and rewritten.” In this 
remaking of the maps the Mediterranean world 
and the Balkan and Danubian states are vitally 
interested. The position of Turkey is not for 
the moment jeopardised. Kemal by a wise 
method of friendliness with neighbours, Russia, 


France and Italy in particular in the early 
days, and latter with Britain as well, kept his 
country out of the European tangle. Ably the 
Turk secured for it its right of fortifications at 
the Dardanelles, and control the Bosphorous 
gate of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
All this was gamed by peaceful negotiations a 
year back, and set the only instance of its kind 
in the method of revision of peace treaties. 
He again was instrumental in bringing back 
Bulgaria into the friendly orbit of the Balkan 
peoples some months ago and thus ending a^ 
chapter of silent hostility that the last war left 
as a legacy. Alive again to the danger that 
threatened nations, Turkey inaugurated a Ten- 
Year Plan of economic reconstruction which is 
designed to place the rather backward Anatolian 
land in the map of the modern world. While 
in this undertaking Kemal had to look for 
loans from Britain — of course the foreign loan 
would not any more mean foreign interference 
in the affairs of the state, — a trade agreement 
with Germany on barter principle was entered 
— and no one was estranged. This was 
particularly a delicate task in view of the 
Italian ambitions in the Mediterranean, in the 
Dodacanese islands particularly, and the 
German and British economic advance in the- 
Balkan states as also because of the British 
anxiety in the Eastern Mediterranean and in 
Palestine. 

A wise foresight has drawn the Balkan' 
peoples nearer, and Turkey and Greece are 
friends and the Balkan states are trying 
generally to move together. “ The little states 
are scurrying to put themselves on the right 
side of Germany,” concludes ‘ Spotlight ’ in a 
survey of their position after Munich in the 
November issue of the World Review. “ They 
have been forced to.” Hungary, for example, 
tried to suppress National Socialism, and even 
as the Regent Admiral Horthy paid a visit to the 
home of Nazi doctrine on the eve of the great 
crisis, Bela de Imredy, the Premier (the 
Government is about to fall ?) co-operated 
with others in welcoming Bulgaria to the Little 
Entente fold and repeating the Entente assur- 
ances to Czechoslovakia Yet there was the 
claim again put forward for the return of Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia to Hungary. The bargain 
was delayed and partially gained this month 
(November) through of course the friendly help 
of the Italian and German dictators, and as 
Kassa and the other towns are entered by the 
Hungarians the Regent gratefully thanked the 
benefactors for this. Of course Hungary has 
not been allowed to gain all, so as to effect a. 
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junction with Poland that the two desired. It 
would bar Berlin’s road, now newly opened, 
through Prague to the East, and Hitler cannot 
allow Hungary to be posted there. 

In Yugoslavia, it is known, the people were 
in sympathy with the Czecho-Slovaks; but the 
Prince Regent Paul and the Prime Minister Dr. 
Milan Stoyadinovitch, a democrat who suppress- 
ed all opposition criticism in the press, 
successfully piloted his country through all 
troubles by the simple device of cultivating the 
friendliness of the dictators who were set on 
destroying democracies. The Little Entente 
was continued, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
jealousies were counteracted when the neighbour 
on the other side, Italy, in the anxious days 
of the Abyssinian sanctions, was set on wooing 
the Yugoslav to friendliness. ‘Italy had to call 
off her hound's in Bulgaria and Hungary’ at 
that time, and Yugoslavia’s stock went up in 
the Balkan circle and Little Entente. As the 
Nazi triumph began, Stoyadinovitch as well as 
Prince Paul knew the game that was to be played 
■though their people bitterly disliked this. The 
policy has, however, been vindicated now and 
the Premier goes to the poll as a democrat so 
strong that he can proudly and triumphantly 
declare that he was not going to yield an inch of 
Yugoslavia’s territory to any power. The best 
security for a democrat, Stoyadinovitch proves, 
today is not to put your trust in democracies. 
That is his policy too. “ It is based on the con- 
viction, bom at the time of the Rhineland 
-seizure, that France and England, at the 
-decisive moment, would retreat before Germany, 
that small states would be left in the lurch, as 
was Abyssinia Therefore, make friends with 
•Germany and Italy, while keeping the line open 
to Paris and London.” 

And now that the Londbn-Paris line may 
-prove only another extension of the Rome- 
Berlin ‘axis’, naturally the Balkan and Danubian 
powers are anxious to know if their independent 
growth and existence can be guaranteed by any 
powers in Europe. For, the Nazi hegemony in 
trade and commerce is bound to be transformed 
and consolidated into a political ‘sphere of 
'influence’ as France and Britain go more and 
more pro-Fascist. King Boris of Bulgaria went 
back to Sofia after he had visited France and 
'Britain before the crisis, Germany, in the midst 
of it, and Yugoslavia later. He is keeping his 
-counsels to himself. _ Carol of Rumania, a 
'King and Dictator himself, could not suffer 
long the pro-Nazi, pro-Fascist and anti- Jewish 
-policy of Goga; and he even is said to have 
^promised passage to Soviet in case of a Nazi 


attack on Czecho-Slovakia. Carol, after 
Munich, is now in Britain and France 
anxious to gain support for Rumanian 
industry and commerce, ‘ capable of forming a 
counterbalance against the excessive German 
ambitions for economic advance ’ as Le Petit 
Pans^en puts it. Rumanian oil and Ukrainian 
corn are, it is known, the two necessities for 
the Great Germany of Hitler, and as practically 
Czechoslovakia is liquidated and the Magyars 
fall in a line with Germany, Rumania and 
Ukrainia know they are open to the danger. 
Carol would be at Berlin too before his return. 
Inevitably, the little states of south-eastern 
Europe are veering away from France, which 
had practically been their centre of diplomatic 
gravity in the post-war period of European 
history. Poland, the former pivot of French 
diplomacy, was -the first to leave and act most 
unscrupulously with all — ^the Baltic States, 
France, Czecho-Slovakia, and now again with 
Germany in that they it is reviving its Soviet 
friendship. They feel that domination of BerBn 
would mean a German Mitteleurcypa — a virtual 
end of their independent role; and unless they 
gather round Soviet Russia in a democratic 
front they must look to Britain and France, 
which too are likely to disappoint them at the 
final hour. In fact, they will disappoint even 
now. For, they are already anxious to 
accommodate themselves to the Nazi ambitions. 


France After Munich 

M. Daladier and the Radicals in France 
are definitely moving to the right, and . the 
Socialists will only refuse to fall in with them 
against the Communists. The Front Populaire 
is shrunken into a shadow if it is still alive. M. 
Daladier and M. Reynaud’s policy is centred on 
rearmament and finance. The French Naval 
Commission proposes to build up a navy equal 
to that of any other Continental European 
power. (Apparently Italy is meant) . But this 
is an ambitious project. For, already France 
realises the necessity of being put on a better 
footing as regards the air-arm of her defences. 
But all this requires a reorganisation of finance 
o-Fer which for the last few years many French 
ministers have made ship-wreck of their political 
ambition and career. This has been put down 
by the press to the Front Populaire’s ‘ extra- 
vagant ’ social programme. But now that the 
Front is weakened and, reaction is in saddle, a • 
recovery .drive is being attempted by M. 
Rynaud, the French Minister. Aided by a 
plenary power for the purpose, limited to 
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November 30, not less than 33 decrees were 
announced by the Cabinet recently. 

One of them provides for the revaluation of the gold 
stock of the Bank of France at the rate of 170 francs 
to the pound Gold at present is valued at about 110 
francs to the pound 

Another decree provides for the credit of £570,000 in 
aid of French agriculture by appropriation to special 
accounts of a hundred million francs repayable m ten 
years to be devoted to agnculture at home and m the 
colonies by way of bonuses, subsidies or loans 

The decree stipulates that agricultural production 
should be rationalized by agieements to be reached 
between parties concerned. 

The revaluation of the Bank of France’s gold reserve 
at 170 francs will yield a profit of about £170,000 000. 

The Government contemplate a three-year-plan of 
financial and economic lecovery 

Decrees provide that the principle of a forty-hour 
week shall be retained but for a period of thiee years 
a 5i day week shall be worked and each employer is 
entilled to employ workers up to a 54 hour week while 
further extensions of hours will be subject to the approval 
of the Ministry of Labour 

Increased Wages 

Increased wages will be paid for extra hours and a 
special ten per cent tax will be imposed on extra profits 
to the employers 

Workeis, refusing to work extra hours in national 
defence works will be dismis ed immediately and will 
be debarred for six months from receiving unemploy- 
ment pay. 

Other deciees impose a special emergency national 
contribution of two per cent on all professional incomes 
and an inciease by an unstated amount in the rates of 
inccme-tax and taxes on securities and stamp duties. 
The wages tax is also laised from 7 56 to 8 per cent. 

The French National Lottery has been abolished as 
from January 1, 1940 

Inland letter postal rates have been raised from 65 
to 90 centimes and telephone calls from 65 to 85 centimes. 

Certain indirect taxes including those on coffee, 
petrol, sugar, tobacco and wine are to be readjusted. 

Total taxes to be paid by any tax-payer will in no 
case exceed 40 per cent of his income. 

A more strict watch is to be kept on foreigners in 
France. Restrictions are to be imposed on the acqui- 
sition of French nationality and the watch on the 
frontiers is to be tightened. 

Criticism from the Socialist side and Trade 
Unionist quarters were mainly directed against 
the virtual giving up of the 40 hours week It 
was one of their hard earned gains in social 
legislation, and 26,000 of the Engineering 
workers have gone on a strike at Valenciennes 
(Which threatens to develop into a one day 
national strike; requiring semi-military re- 
quisitions against it — a foretaste of French 
Fascism possibly ?) But longer working 
hours may make it easier for M. Daladier 
to defend the franc, and ‘ Back to Work ’ 
IS the formula of his recovery plan. 
France must work, work more and' more, 
increase industrial production, if the budget is 


to be balanced (this would call for an economy 
of 2,000 to 3,000 million francs), monetary 
stability attained and re- armament for security 
proceeded with. Meanwhile, in obedience to 
the spirit of Munich, Spanish Republicans are 
no longer objects of sympathy, they are aban- 
doned to ' non-inteiwention ’ And though the 
Saarbrucken speech of the Fuehrer showed no 
recognition of France’s ‘ change of front 
patiently the country waits behind Britain for 
an hour when the great dictators will be 
pleased to admit her into a Four Power Agree- 
went as foreshadowed in the Munich settle- 
ment Much expectation is centred on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to be followed by that of 
Herr von Ribbentrop. 


British Pacts 

The chances for a Four Power pact are, 
however, at the moment not very bright. The 
Anglo-Italian agreement has, after the delav 
of months, come into effect — much to the relief 
of Mr Chamberlain. This of course means 
that the question of Italian volunteers in Spain 
IS not to be raised. For, while there has 
been withdrawal of some by II Duce, fresh 
volunteers have been poured in. Evidently, 
withdrawal in the dictatorial dictionary means 
nothing more than replacement, just as non- 
intervention means to keep out others from 
intervention While, therefore, British approach 
to Fascism is appreciated by Mussolini, Hitler 
and his party are not yet prepared to accept 
their bona fide They consider that Mr. 
Churchill’s broadcast against dictators must 
cease. If the British people resent this as 
intrusion into the internal affairs of their state, 
Mr. Chamberlain must see how best he can dis- 
abuse or disillusion their mind of all these 
conceptions when Nazism is out to rid Europe 
— and necessarily Britain too — of those degene- 
rating doctrines of democracy or Bolshevism. 

The way to Anglo-German understanding 
is further blocked if after the Munich entente 
Britain still busies herself with the armament 
programme that, according to the Nazi argu- 
ment, is the right and monopoly of the Germans 
who alone know their use and know the value 
of war as a great civilizing process Great 
Britain has further forfeited the goodwill of 
Germany by Mr. M a 1 c o m Macdonald’s 
authorised assurance that the colonies were not 
to be handed over. “We do not beg but we 
demand,” reminded the Nazis And when 
Hitler demands Chamberlain cannot refuse. 


95-15 
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AiNGIiO-GERMAN TRADE PaCT 
Objection from Germany originated with 
the Anglo-American Trade Agreement. Negoti- 
ations for it went on for a long time and it has 
been hailed as a great .success of diplomacy 
and as a new opening for co-operation, long 
desired for, between the two English-speaking 
people. 

Not only does it greatly strengthen the commercial 
ties between the contracting parties but in a lesser degree 
it effects economic arrangements throughout the Empire. 

The agreement is based on the most favoured nation 
treatment and will run for three years from January 1, 
1939 after which it will be subject to 6 months' notice. 
Stripped of diplomatic terminology the agreement shows 
that the United States is Britain’s largest foreign 
customer, British exports to America reaching £40,000,000 
in 1936, while in the reverse direction Briti h imports 
were larger than from any other country. Greater part 
of reductions range between 30 to 40 per cent. Reduc- 
tions have been secured covering a bulk of the British 
textiles (cotton, wool and linen). The general level of 
reductions in the United States manufactured goods will 
be from 20 to 15 per cent. 

While British imports from the United States 
consists mainly of raw materials, Britain’s exports are 
mainly manufactured goods headed by textiles exceeding 
£10 millions in value and followed by whisky of which 
5 millions pounds worth is filtered in the United States 
from the British Isles. The remainder consists of a large 
variety of products of which the chief is machinery 
worth £900,000, £17,000,000 worth out of the £40,000,000 
exports to America are duty free. This will be stabilized 
on 9i millions worth, while on dutiable goods — .now 23 
millions — ^reductions will be granted on 11 million and 
the existing duty stabilized on six million. Whisky 
figures among the most important stablized existing 
duties. 

Tariff Concessions 

The United States tariff concessions number 600. 

Contrary to general anticipation there will he no 
reduction in the British duty on motor cars but Britain 
will not increase the duty on cars of over 25 horse- 
power. The other British concessions provide that the 
present preference of about two shillings per lb. on 
empire tobacco will not be increased. Britain will main- 
tian the existing free entry of raw cotton and maize. 
Wheat, certain kinds of fruit and soft wood figure among 
the United Kingdom concessions m regard to the reduc- 
tion in duty. The general level of reductions in the 
United States manufactured goods Will be from 20 to 
15 per cent. Colonies wiU reap the same general benefits 
and assume the same general obligitions as the United 
Kingdom. The existing duty-free entry of practically 
the whole colonial empire exports into the United States 
will continue. In this connection the British preference 
of motor cars by certain colonies, principally Malaya, 
will be reduced from 20 to 15 per cent. Provision has 
been made for the termination of the agreement, if the 
pound dollar rate of exchange radically alters and may 
be modified, should some other country obtain major 
(benefit of any particular concession. Provision has also 
been made against dumping and export subsidies. 

The reduction in British guaranteed preferences 
range up to 10 per cent and affect the United Kingdom 
trade to the extent of over two million sterling. The 
main items a^^e phemicals, tinplate, iron, steel and manu- 
factures. 


There will be no reduction in the British duty on 
motor cars but Britain will not increase the duty of cars 
of over 25 h. p. The present preference of two shilling 
per lb. on empire tobacco will not be increased and 
Britain will maintain free entry of raw cotton and maze. 
Wheat, certain kinds of fruit and soft wood figure are 
among the United Kingdoms concessions in regard to 
reduction of duty. The colonies will reap the same 
general benefits and assume the general obligations as 
the United Kingdom. 

The political rather than the economic aspects of 
the British-American trade pact are stressed in the 
New York papers. Pointing out that “the real signi- 
ficance” of the pact goes far beyond its probable trade 
(benefits, The New York Times says that the treaty 
marks a closer union between the two most powerful 
democracies at a particularly decisive moment in the 
world’s history. It increases the hope of more effective 
co-operation among all democracies in the defence of 
peace and order. 

The paper urges world democracies to form a strong 
democratic union, while America’s trade policy should 
be the establishment of a vast area of free trade thrown 
open to those nations, and only to those nations who 
are ready to show respect to international law and to 
the dignity of human life. 

Such compliments are really now embar- 
rassing to Mr. Chamberlain, nicknamed as he 
has been by some French journals — Mr. J’aime- 
Berlin. He has covered so much oi the path 
to Fascism in his dislike of Soviet company and 
possible accession of strength to the popular 
side as against the ruling classes that talk of 
co-operation among all democracies can no 
longer be to his taste as it is no longer to his 
advantage. On the contrary, it puts him in a 
bad light with his real allies, the Nazis and 
Fascists. They do not favour any trade 
relation between Britain and America, special- 
ly as the Nazis themselves are making head- 
way in South America with their own programme 
which is likely to meet with resistance from 
the U. S. A. 

Jew-Baiting 

British relation with Germany has been 
further retarded by the wave of indigna- 
tion that has swept over all civilised country 
by the recent barbarous persecution of the 
Jews. A Jewish youth in Paris had foolishly 
thought of revenging his people by the murder 
of a German diplomat, Herr Von Rath of the 
German Embassy. This served as the signal 
for the most cowardly attack on the Jews 
throughout Germany and the Reich stepped in 
only to tighten the last screw when organised 
hooliganism had done its worst. 

Dr. Goebbels, the Nazi Minister for Propa- 
ganda, declared that the outbreak was a 
spontaneous demonstration on the part of the 
German people. “I could not tell policemen 
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to shoot at Germans who committed the assaults 
because I inwardly sympathised with them, ” 
he told foreign press correspondents in Berlin. 
The German Government, he threatened, would 
reply to the shooting outrage in a “legal but 
hard way The ‘legal’ form which Nazi ruth- 
lessness against Jews in Germany takes is in 
the shape of an order upon the Jews in Germany 
to pay a thousand million marks as compensa- 
tion. A law has been promulgated forbidding 
Jews to carry any kind of arms including even 
the most primitive weapons of defence, such as 
knuckle-dusters, steel-rods, rubber truncheons 
and pocket knives with fixed blades. This law 
applies to foreign Jews as well. All Jewish 
theatres, cinemas, newspapers and schools have 
been banned and Jews have been prohibited 
from entering Aryan places of entertainment 
and, Jewish children from Aryan schools. From 
the New Year Jews are not to be allowed to 
engage in retail, export and independent handi- 
craft business and will not be permitted to hold 
any managerial post whatsoever. All damage 
“ caused through the indigation of the people ” 
in the recent riots is to be made good by Jewish 
business men. Compensation from Insurance 
Companies is to be confiscated. 

This Aryanism sent a thrill of horror 
through the degenerate Aryans, the Anglo- 
Saxons of Britain and U.S.A. and Mr. Roosevelt 
has recalled his Ambassador from Berlin who 
is to be absent thus from Germany indefinitely. 
The Nazis replied by repeating the same 
method and recalling their Ambassador from 
Washington. The ghoulish pleasure of Goebbels 
is responded to by the British press with digust 
and abhorrence, and, it is rumoured that Berlin 
may ask its London ambassador to return as 
well. Thus is being ruined through an unfor- 
tunate crime in Paris the fond dream of Mr. 


Chamberlain of effecting the Four Power 
Agreement and Fascist appeasement. Of course, 
the British Premier will not be discouraged by 
this temporary set back. He will bind Britain 
to Fascism, only he will have to wait more and 
pay a higher price. 

Jews and Palestine 

The Jews are really in a sad plight. 
Germany is bent on fleecing those who cannot 
escape out of that Nazi hell. The refugees by 
thousands have no place to go to; the dream of 
a National Home for the Jews is all but shat- 
tered. It never took note of the fact that the 
country is the Arab’s now; and that they mean 
to hold that to the last. The Report of the Wood- 
head Commission and ,t h e Government 
resolution on it were available this month. At 
last it is admitted that “ partition ” is dead. 
The new proposal is for a Round Table Con- 
ference in London m which the Jews and Arabs 
are to be invited to evolve a scheme. This is 
foredoomed to failure as Husseini, the rebel 
Grand Mufti, is barred from attending it. Nor 
IS it welcome to the Arab world, or the Islamic 
world, who has come to take an interest in the 
fate of their fellow-brothers in Palestine. On 
the other hand. Imperialism cannot forget the 
oil-line that passes through Haifa, the air line 
to the East across which the land lies, the Suez 
canal almost at the door of which Palestine can 
keep watch and the big trade and financial 
interests that have developed in Palestine, 
during these years of Mandate. 

So the Wandering Jew waits without know- 
ing where to wander to — ^to British Guiana, 
Tanganyika, Uganda or Kenya ? 

G. H. 

Norember 22 , 1938 
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INDIANS ABROAD 


Indians in Burma 

Replying to a question Sir Girija Shankar 
Bajpai said in the Indian Assembly on Novem- 
ber 17, “The Government have no information 
regarding the condition of Indian refugees who 
have come back to India from Burma. The 
number of Indians still left m Burma must be 
over a million. With the return of conditions 
to normal, the personal, commercial and agri- 
cultural interests of the Indians will be safe as 
they used to be before the recent riots ” 

A considerable volume of opinion on the 
Eastern coast is highly exercised over what has 
happened in Burma. Most of the sufferers from 
the anti-Indian riots come from the poorer 
section; and there is a feeling abroad everj’-- 
where that their cause, their life and property, 
has not received adequate consideration from 
the Burma Government or their servants. Ship- 
loads of Indians returned during the last two 
months and a pathetic despair has overwhelmed 
them. Yet one has to remember that only 
yesterday Burma was one with us, a partner in 
the Indian Empire. 

The Burma riots call for a bit of self-exami- 
nation on the part of the Indian emigrants too. 
Did we do our duty by the Burmans? We all 
leave our shores for bread; but the shore that 
offers us this primary need of life — and offers 
bountifully to some — ^has certainly first claim 
on our gratitude and service. A regrettable 
spirit of exploitation, however, creeps in some- 
times, and then the whole atmosphere is 
poisoned as it has been in the case of Burma 
Ceylon Franchise .' 

Ceylon, our another neighbour, figured in 
another question in the Assembly on the same 
day Indian rural labourers were sought to be 
shut out from the right of representation. This 
led to protests, and, a Bill to amend the Ceylon 
Village Communities Ordinance proposes now, to 
circumvent the difficulties, to disenfranchise all 
estate labourers, Indians and Sinhalese. This 
is not discrimination, but worse; it is negation 
of all principles of responsible government. 
The Government of India, Sir G. S. Bajpai 
informed the Assembly, have addressed' His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of the 
amended ordinance which has been reserved for 
His Majesty’s assent 

Indian Labour in Ceylon 

The Annual Report for 1937 of the Agent 
of the Government of India in Ceylon, published 


October 13, gives a resume of the events in 
regard to the Indian labour and its questions in 
Ceylon. It is an excellent document, as 
summed up by the United Presa, and, extracts 
from it are presented here as offering best 
account of the position : 

The Need for Indian Labour 
The year 1937 was one of geneial economic improve- 
ment, both in the planting industries and in the general 
trade of the island. 

On a request being made by the Ceylon Government 
to the Government of India for immigration labour the 
latter held that they would not feel justified in permitting 
the reopening of recruitment to Ceylon unless they received 
satisfactory assurances in respect of two outstanding ques- 
tions, namely, (1) the restoration of wages in mid and low 
country estates to the levels which prevailed between May, 
1931, and February, 1932, and (2) the grant oi franchi e 
for village committee to Indian estate labourer settled in 
Ceylon. 

No settlement has yet been reached and no licences 
are being issued to recruit labour from India to Ceylon 
estates. 

The question of the restoration of the cut in wages, 
It was stated, would be referied to the Regional Wages 
Boards for determination; and at the end of the year the 
necessary information was being collected to be placed 
before the Wages Boards. 

Village Communities Ordinance 
The draft of the Village Communities Amendment 
Ordinance was published in M?rch 1937. The Village 
Communities Ordinance of 1924 excluded from its opera- 
tion Europeans and Burghers as well as Indian estPte 
labourers who were deemed to be excepted persons,” the 
draft Amendment Bill, one of the objects of which was 
to extend the franchise to all adults of both sexes ex- 
tended the franchise to Europeans and Binghers, but 
maintained the exclusion of the Indian estate labourers 
on ihe ground that the Indian e late laboi rers derive 
little benefit from the activities of village committees. 

The Indian communi’y was unanimous in demanding 
that the Indian estate labouieis who bed la permanent 
and abiding interest in Ceylon slnuild be granted the 
village committee vote in common with the adults of other 
communities in the Island. An amendment to extend the 
franchise to all “excepted persons’^ who own not less 
than 5 acres of land in a village area on which land tax 
is payable was accepted in the State CornoiL This did 
not satisfy the Indian claims because the practical effect 
of the proposals would he to enfranchi«e the areat 
maiority of Europeans and Burgher-, and leave almost 
the entire Indian estate labour population without votes, 
because few Indian estate labourers, except perhans a 
handful of Kanganies, possess 5 acres of land in Ceylon 
The Bill was pas-'ed by the State Council by a 
maiority on the 10th December 1937 but has been reserv- 
ed bv His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon for the 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Threatening of Eviction 
A matter which exercised the minds of the Indian 
public in the Cevlon to some extent during the year was 
the case of certain Indian reTdents and lessees of the 
“Portswood Veptable Gardens,” Kandiapola, who were 
served with notices to quit the plots of lands, cultivated 
by them fox ^ number of years. Representations were 
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made to the Minister for Agriculture and the matter is 
still under consideration. The notices expired on the 
31st December 1937, ibut no action to enforce them has 
been taken. 

Their Total Number 

During the year there were 51,427 arrivals and 39,747 
departures (besides 10,322 repatriates) of Indian labour- 
ers. The total number of Indian estate labourers at the 
end of 1937 was 677,897 (211,631 men, 204,364 women 
and 261,902 children). 

Indebtedness Problem 

Indebtedness is perhaps the most perplexing pro- 
blem connected with the life of the Indian labourers in 
Ceylon. 

In almost all cases the Kangany on the bontique- 
keeper is the creditor and most debts are due to the 
purchases necessities or perhaps minor luxuries in anti- 
cipation of wages. 

The Way Out 

The only way to put an end to this pernicious system, 
the Agent suggests, is for the Superintendent of the 
estate to discourage all the attempts by the Kangany 
to get the labourer under a financial obligation to him 
and for the employers to discourage the Kanganies from 
making advances to labourers. 

A hopeful sign is that there was during the year a 
small increase in the number of co-operative stores and 
co-operative thrift <^ocieties on estates 

As many as 1,371 cases were dealt with the Agency 
on representations made by labourers — a fact which 
shows the readiness of the labourers to avail themselves 
of the assitance rendered by the Agency. In all cPses of 
irregularity in the working of the Labour Ordinance, pro- 
tests by the Agency set matters right, and there was no 
inttance in which any irregularity once pointed out 
recurred on the same estate. 

In Malaya 

An official delegation from Malaya is soon 
to visit Delhi to arrive at a settlement of the 
question of the Indian emigration : It ha? 
been agreed between the two Governments that 
a delegation from Malava should visit India 
during this cold weather,” said Sir G. S, Bajoai 
in reply to Mr. S. Satyamurthi on the i7th 
November. The Government of India are al- 
ready in touch with the Madras Government ” 

Question: Will the Government of India 
send for their Agent from Malava at the time 
the delegation is received and will they consult 
the Emigration Committee of this house ? 

Answer: That is the intention. 

^ Replying to other questions, Sir G. S. 
Bajpai said that the Government of India 
considered that the consultation envisaged with 
the Government of Madras and the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legisla- 
ture should suffice to bring into focus represen- 
tative^ Indian opinion They would, of course, 
be willing to examine views that may be 
communicated to them by other responsible 
quarters. The exact date of the delegation's 
arrival was under (jonsideration. 


The Central Indian Association of Malaya 
has addressed a memorandum to the Madras 
Government in which its minimum demands 
are outlined. The following, according to the 
State^an (November, 14.) summary, include 
the important ones : 

(1) A high ofEcer of the Government of Madras 
should ibe present at the forthcoming negotiations; (2) 
there should he controlled emigration from India; (3) 
purely economic principles should govern the future course 
of Indian emigration to Malaya; (4) “some form of a 
written agreement is essentnal to which both the Govern- 
ments should be signatories. This agreement may use- 
fully follow the hues of international labour treaties 
dealing with the recruitment etc. of workers. (5) “The 
principle of fixation of quotas should form an essential 
part of the agreement;” (6) “the principle of selection 
of emigrants to be recruited is to be recognized”; (7) 
“the principle of having the entire emigration under the 
immediate control of the Madras Government subject to 
the directions of the Central Government needs sympathe- 
tic examination”; (8) “broadly speaking, there should 
be a basic wage operating as a minimum throughout 
Malaya with a small sliding scale which will enable the 
labourers to share in the prosperity of the industry” 
concerned; (9) “the enure question of wages to he 
adjusted by an independent wages board and not by the 
Indian Immigration Committee which is over-weighted m 
favour of the emplovers”, (10) “the ban on assisted 
immigration should not be lifted pending the conclusion of 
an agreement between the parties.” 

Citizenship Rights 

In addition to the above points of immediate labour 
interest, the A'^sociation suggests that in any settlement 
airived at between the Governments of India and Malaya, 
assurances from the latter must be obtained on other 
questions affecting the Indian community in that Colony 
generally. Included in this category are educational faci- 
lities for Indian children; recognition of Malayan citizen- 
ship for those who have cut off connexions with India; 
recognition of the principle of nomination to legislative 
and public bodies of Indians proper but not Sinhalese 
and Jaffna Tamils as was the case in several recent 
instances to represent the Indian community; and the 
non-enforcement of the Banishment Enactment in the 
Malay States against British Indian subjects. 

In Rhodesia 

As a tourist Mr. Roma Nath Das’s name 
is well known in this side of India. Cycling 
through Rhodesia Mr. Das found himself in 
hopeless condition very often. Indian settle- 
ments are few and far between; writes Mr. Das 
in the Bengali Press, and, as he would knock at 
the door of the white settlers he would be sent 
to the pit — ^with the apology that he was 
taken to be Muslim, if he introduced himself 
as a Hindu, vice verscb^ am simply an Indian 
and, I don't care a damn for your religion ” was 
his national reply. This only meant that 
^‘You are a communist.'' And, the doors were 
closed— any way Mr. Das was told that the 
position is worse in South Africa where he was 
proceeding. 
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A Royal Commission inquiring into the 
question of immigration in Rhodesia as well as 
Nyasaland; and, Mr. C. F. Andrews’ statement 
in the Press some months ago is worth recalling 
in this connection ; 

Among the questions, he says, which will be decided 
by the Royal Commission, two, affecting Indian interests 
vitally, will be (1) whether these three colonial aieas 
shall be united together, in future and form one “Domi- 
nion,’' similar to that of South Afiica, and (2) whether 
the Indians will be entirely excluded from these as 
immigrants ? 

Rev. Andrews goes on to say, “ at the present time 
there is already m existence a very severe restriction on 
Indian Immigration. Only a very few aie allowed to 
enter. The total number of Indians in these large areas 
of Africa hardly comes to over three thousand five 
hundred persons in all. But while this restriction has 
been accepted in the past, and Indians in large numbers 
have never wished hitherto to enter these areas, we cannot 
be at all certain about the future. We must not on any 
account let our case go iby default m the same way that 
it has already been abandoned in the colder region of 
South Africa. C, 

The Europeans in these 'colonies are very few in 
number, as contrasted with the African population; and 
for the African’s sake as well for India’s sake we must 
protest against this vast portion of tropical and semi- 
tropical Africa being put under the sole dominion of the 
European For if it once becomes a “dominion,” a small 
number of Europeans will then have the power given 
them of prohibiting immigration and also of taking away 
all franchise rights from any who are not European.” 

In Kenya 

In Kenya the question of the White High- 
lands IS there to the insult and injury of Indians. 
The proposal for a Jewish immigration arrange- 
ment was also examined and its danger to 
Indian interests explained in an earlier issue. 
An Immigration Advisory Board w^as an- 
nounced to in October, and the Kenya Daily 
Mail points out the significance as well as the 
dangerous possibilities of the measure for 
Indians : 

In our view it will be highly dangerous for the Indian 
community to have such a Board in existence without 
adequate and effective Indian representation thereon to 
protect and safeguard Indian inteiests The appointment 
of this Board involves an issue of great importance to the 
Indian community and we would request the political and 
commercial organizations of the community such as Con- 
gress Federated Chambers and Indian Elected Members 
Organisation to appioacb the Government with a view to 
seek information about their intention behind this move 
and secure adequate and effective representation on it. 
This must be done without delay as it appears to us that 
the Board is already in the process of formation. 

Tkansvaal Black Law 

The following .summary of the evidence of 
the Agent-General for Africa, is recently avail- 
able : 

Mr. Rama Rau, Agent-General for India in the 
Union, pleaded before the Asiatic Land Laws Commis- 
sion in! Johannesburg, for the right of Indians to own 


piopeity in the Tiansvaal The refusal of ownership 
lights tended to lead to Uum conditions and the evil of 
rack-renting, he said. 

He suggested that the .Commission recommend that 
Asiatics be given the elemeniaiy right to own land, 
light held bv any peimanent, intelligent section of the 
population of the count! y. 

In the Transvaal, trade was almost the sole occupa- 
tion open to an Indian, and thus threatened with the 
loss of his trading liscence, he was placed in a terrible 
dilemma. 

The law affecting Indian rights — Law 3 of 1885— 
apait from prohibiting the acquisition of fixed pioperty 
m geneial by Asiatics, empoweied the Coveinment to 
grant the light of ownership, should not have been 
granted. The Government in that respect had failed to 
caiiy out the intention of the law. 

The refusal of ownership and lights tended to lead 
to slum conditions. No tenant would willingly spend 
money on the repair of another man’s property, and that 
factor in turn rendered ameliorative social measures 
ineftecti\e. 

Purchases Timouiai Wives 

Speaking of mairiages between Indians and Malayans 
and Indians and Europeans, by which the Indian could 
acqiaie property through his wife, Mr. Kama Rau laid 
the number of nroperties bought by Indians through 
Malay wives was very smell. 

Since 1932, out of 122 215 deeds if transfer of fixed 
propel ty, only 188 weie m the name of Malay persons, 
and while the total value id the piopiuly eimi’erned was 
£104,223, the value of the propel ty acquired by Malay- 
ans was £98143. Those figuies included puichases 'by 
Malay men and wives of Malayans 

It followed that the mimbei of piopeilies acquired 
by Indians thiough Malay wives was wmall. 

If as had often been siaieil, Indians niaruage Malay 
wives with the ulterior motive of pi'r(‘luismg fixed pro- 
perty, one would natuially expect to find a rapid increase 
in such marriages 

Since 1932 when the law regarding the acquisition 
of properly by A.siatics was consideiahly lightened up, 
this was not the case. The tendency was for the number 
of these marriages to deci(‘ase, liecause the disproportion 
between Indian men and women in the Transvaal was 
gradually disappearing. 

It bad been clearly pioved, Mr. Rama Rau concluded, 
that where pioperty had been piindiafacd in the past, 
whether legally or illegally, it had mainly been for 
occupation only, with a view to trading.— RcMilcr. 

In Tangantika 

Tanganyika haw come to the fore as a 
result of the Cxorman claim for the restoration 
of the colonies. Indian settlers, who number 
23,422 according to the 1931 census, were 
energetically protesting against this as that 
would virtually mean an end of tludr business 
there — exactly as it happened in Abyssinia. 
Mr Macdonald’s d'cclaration this week that the 
return of the colonies was not being considered, 
would set at rest their doubts and anxities— of 
course if any one can any more put any faith 
in any such declaration from Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Government 

G. H. 

November 19, 1938 


Printed bt Lakshin^rayan Nath, Prabasi Press, Calcutta 
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